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REVIEW  SECTION. 

I.— THE   IMPORTANCE   OF  PRESENTING   THE   BIBLE   IN 
COMPLETE  BOOKS  PROM  THE  PULPIT. 

Bt  Rev.  P.  W.  Fabrab,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Canterbury^ 

England. 

Thb  treasure-house  of  Soriptute  is  so  full  of  inexhaustible  riches 
tha'  iio  preacher  should  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  a  subject.  Indeed,  his 
only  difficulty  should  be  how  and  what  to  choose  which  may  at  the 
moment  be  most  profitable  amid  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  pos- 
sible sources  of  edification.  It  is,  however,  astonishing  to  me  that 
sermons,  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  set  forth  the  general  significance 
of  complete  Books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  place  they  occupy  in  tiie  divine 
^jconomy,  should  be  so  rare  that  I  have  never  once  heard  one  preached. 
I  have  myself  preached  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  almost 
every  Book  in  the  Bible  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  sum  of  revelation,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  those  sermons  were  interesting  and 
instructive  to  many  thoughtful  hearers.  If  any  doubt  whether  such  a 
series  of  subjects  for  sermons  would  have  any  chance  of  being  appre- 
ciated, I  may  say  that,  tho  I  have  never  yet  found  time  to  publish 
the  incompleted  series  on  the  Old  Testament^  my  method  of  deal- 
ing with  each  Book  of  the  New  may  be  seen  in  my  ''  Messages  of  the 
Books,"  published  in  1884.*  I  know  from  unsuspected  testimonies 
that  the  book  has  been  found  helpful  even  by  theologians,  as  well  as  by 
ordinary  readers.  A  beloved  and  distinguished  American  bishop  told 
me,  shortly  before  he  died,  that  he  had  carefully  gone  through  the  book 
several  times,  and  regarded  it  with  warm  approval.  Complaints  are 
sometimes  made  of  the  sameness,  the  emptiness,  the  commonplaceness 
of  pulpit  addresses;  and  when  we  remember  how  many  sermons  have 
to  be  produced  by  hard-worked  parochial  clergymen  in  the  scanty  in- 
terspaces of  a  burdened  and  distracted  leisure,  the  only  wonder  is  that  so 
many  sermons  are  still  fresh  and  admirable.  If,  however,  the  clergy 
would  try  the  certainly  rare  experiment  of  going  through  the  Bible 
Book  by  Book,  devoting  to  each  Book,  as  a  whole,  one^  Qt^\l\^Rf^^:^3«s:^A 
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two,  or  even  three  sermons,  which,  avoiding  details,  should  only  illus- 
trate the  main  lesson  and  distinctive  features  of  the  Book,  the  resultant 
advantages  would  be  manifold.     Let  me  enumerate  some  of  them. 

1.  Supposing  that  a  clergyman  has  two  sermons  to  preach  every 
Sunday.  He  might  make  one  of  them  a  sermon  of  the  ordinary  kind,  on 
some  special  text^  doctrine,  or  exhortation;  and  the  other,  in  regular 
sequence,  a  sermon  on  a  Book,  beginning  with  Genesis  and  ending 
with  the  Apocalypse,  which  <<  concludes  and  shuts  up  the  acts  of  its 
stately  drama  with  its  sevenfold  chorus  of  Hallelujah  and  harping  sym- 
phonies." The  first  resultant  advantage  would  be  that  he  would  not 
have  to  lose  any  time  in  selecting  a  topic  for  one  of  his  two  discourses. 
It  would  be  ready  to  hand,  and  would  be  a  perpetual  incentive  to 
the  wise  and  happy  occupation  of  his  leisure. 

2.  The  next  advantage  would  be  the  introduction  into  his  pulpit 
ministrations  of  a  pleasing  and  most  wholesome  variety.  Almost  every 
separate  Book  of  Scripture  differs  from  every  other  Book  in  many  par- 
ticulars. The  harp  of  the  Bible  is  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  tho 
too  many  preachers  fall  into  the  habit  of  awaking  only  the  music  which 
slumbers  on  but  a  single  golden  chord,  and  of  educing  but  one  note  of 
the  multitudinous  chorale. 

3.  A  third  advantage  would  be  the  imperious  necessity  for  study. 
Unless  a  preacher  appropriates  wholesale  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
others — a  course  which  is  never  to  be  approved — he  can  not  preach  on 
an  entire  Book  without  studying  it  as  a  complete  and  separable  entity. 
The  resultant  advantage  to  himself  might  be  immense.  He  would  be 
compelled  to  read  and  to  think,  and  to  escape  from  the  well-oiled 
groove  of  easy  and  familiar  platitudes.  The  helps  to  such  a  course  are 
manifold.  I  know,  indeed,  but  of  two  books,  besides  my  own  '*  Messages 
of  the  Books,  ^^  which — in  a  way  more  or  less  directly  homiletic — deal 
separately  with  each  historian,  prophet,  Evangelist,  and  Apostle  who 
has  contributed  his  quota  to  Holy  Writ.  One  is  called  "Book  by 
book,"  published  by  Messrs.  Isbister,  in  which  a  series  of  different 
writers,  of  whom  many  are  of  proved  ability,  treat  of  each  Book  by  it- 
self.* The  other  is  a  series  of  sermons  preached  by  the  Be  v.  Dr. 
Donald  Fraser,  and  called  "  Scripture  Lectures  on  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture."!  But  there  are  also  learned  and  admirable  articles  on 
each  Book  and  author  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  in  the  various 
Encyclopedias  of  Kitto,  Herzog,  Winer,  Biehm,  Schenkel,  and  others, 
both  German  and  English ;  and  in  the  numerous  "  Introductions"  on 
parts  of  Scripture,  such  as  those  of  Bishop  Westcott,  Dr.  Driver,  Dr. 
Davidson,  Comill,  K5nig,  and  many  more.  In  these  days,  the  aids 
are  abundant;  they  are  almost  ^oo  abundant,  if  they  lead  the  preacher 
to  rely  too  little  on  his  own  thought  and  research,  and  too  much  on  the 
so-called  authorities. 

•  **Book  by  Book."    Meesni.  Isbister  A  Co.,  1883. 

t  **Soripture  Lectures,**  by  Bev.  Dr.  Fraoer.    J.  Nisbet  &  Ca,  1876. 
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4.  This  great  advantage  to  the  preacher — that  it  would  compel  him 
to  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  personal  study  of  the  Word  of  Gk)dy 
and  would  thereby  increase  his  own  power  and  knowledge— would 
further  redound  to  the  increased  edification  of  his  listeners.  They 
would  soon  learn  to  read  and  think  a  little  for  themselves.  The  Bible 
would  come  to  acquire  in  their  eyes  a  new  splendor  and  significance. 
Much,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the  skill  and  insight  of  the  preacher, 
whO|  above  all,  should  not  weary  his  people  by  being  tempted  to  treat  at 
too  great  length  a  series  of  themes  of  which  some  are  so  prolific  of  in- 
struction. Many  of  the  Books  could  be  treated  satisfactorily  in  a  single 
sermon,  which  would  suffice  to  point  out  their  general  scope  and  special 
characteristics.  Other  Books,  like  Qenesis  and  Isaiah  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, would  require  more  than  one  sermon  to  be  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  their  main  standpoints. 

5.  If  it  be  the  special  glory  and  object  of  sermons,  not  so  much  to 
be  remembered  for  their  own  sakes,  but  to  lead  to  nobler  aspirations  and 
higher  attainments  in  their  hearers,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage that  such  a  series  of  sermons  would  open  to  their  own  personal 
inquiries  "the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  They  would  at  once 
be  delivered  from  that  utterly  false  method  of  treating  the  Scriptures 
which  snips  them  into  atomistic  fragments  and  reduces  them  to  a 
heterogeneous  chaos  of  isolated  phrases.  By  learning  that  each  Book 
has  its  distinct  object  and  message  they  would  soon  learn,  also,  to  pray 
with  George  Herbert: 

"  Oh,  that  I  knew  how  all  Thy  lights  combine. 

And  the  configurations  of  their  glorie. 

Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine, 

But  all  the  constellations  of  the  storie. " 

6.  If  any  preacher  is  afraid  lest  a  series  of  sermons  should  prove 
wearisome,  I  think  that  he  may  dismiss  any  such  misgiving.  Let  him 
only  study  (1)  to  condense,  and  (2)  to  give  real  and  solid  and  new  in- 
formation, not  the  crambe  repetita  of  dreary  commonplace.  He  will 
then  soon  find  that  his  congregation  will  look  forward  eagerly  to  his 
discourses  on  the  Books,  and  that  he  will  receive  letters  of  inquiry  from 
young  men  and  others  whom  he  has  interested.  If,  indeed,  he  does  find 
that  his  series  produces  no  effect;  that  it  is  voted  "dull,"  and  that  his 
congregation  is,  in  consequence,  diminishing,  not  increasing,  he  must 
conclude  that  he  has  not  the  requisite  gifts  for  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion, or  has  not  treated  his  theme  in  the  best  manner.  In  that  case, 
he  had  better  close  his  series  for  the  present^  and  renew  it  later  on, 
under  auspices  of  more  earnest  endeavor. 

7.  The  plan  which  I  have  here  ventured  to  sketch  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  might  furnish  them  with 
months,  and  even  years,  of  subjects  for  happy  and  profitable  pulpit 
ministrations.      I  think  that  such  a  great  course — which.  \n.V^C!^^ 
course,  be  intermitted  on  special  a\md«.^%--TSfiL\gc&^^\5«^^'«S»»^ 
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a  series  which  might  be  made  most  interesting  and  stimulative:  firsts 
on  "  The  Bible  as  a  Whole/^  then  on  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Bible, '*  "  The 
Prophets  of  the  Bible,  **  "  The  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  **  "  The  His- 
tories of  the  Bible,''  as  indicating  the  Jewish  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
history }  the  Chokmah,  or  '' Wisdom  literature''  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
which  a  glance  might  be  given,  not  only  at  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  but  also  at  the  two  most  remarkable  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha— ^the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Two 
or  three  sermons  might  then  be  preached  on  the  later  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  regarded  as  a  whole:  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  Haggai,  Zachariah, 
and  Malachi.  The  MegUlothj  again — ^the  five  books  which  were  written 
on  separate  rolls  and  read  at  special  Jewish  festivals,  viz..  Canticles, 
Buth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther — might  collectively  as 
well  as  separately  furnish  grounds  for  a  valuable  discourse.  Two  or  three 
sermons  of  deep  interest  might  be  devoted  to  the  Frceparatio  JSvangeliea 
of  the  epoch  between  Malachi  and  John  the  Baptist,  with  its  glorious 
Maccabean  struggles  and  its  gradual  organization  of  the  various  promi- 
nent Jewish  sects  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
€k>spel  era.  Of  the  rich  stores  to  be  found  in  the  separate  or  collective 
New  Testament  Books  I  need  hardly  speak,  tho  here,  again,  there  might 
well  be  genercU  sermons:  1.  On  the  Synoptists.  2.  On  St.  John's  wri- 
tings in  general.  3.  On  the  dominant  ideas  of  St.  Paul  in  their  commence- 
ment (as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians) ;  their  development  in 
the  great  controversial  Episties ;  their  maturity  in  such  EpisUes  as  those 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Galatians;  and  finally,  in  their  peaceful  await- 
ing for  the  inconceivable  dawn  in  the  PhUippians  and  the  Pastoral 
Episties.  The  special  ideas  and  characteristics  of  the  Apostie  of  the 
Grentiles,  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcbion,  and  the  Apostle  of  Love  might 
well  be  the  basis  of  three  noble  sermons. 

8.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that ''  the  Bible  as  a  whole"  would 
be  a  preposterously  large  topic  for  a  single  sermon.  It  is  quite  true  that 
mani/  separate  sermons  might  be  preached  on  the  general  consolation 
of  the  Bible — "  le  grand  livre  eonsolatoire  de  V  humanitiy^^  as  K^nan  calls 
it;  on  its  special  sources  of  consolation  in  various  regions  of  human 
affliction;  on  its  revealing  power  as  a  divine  Urim,  ardent  with  orac- 
ular gems;  on  the  converting  force  of  special  texts  which  have  flamed 
as  with  an  electric  thrill  into  individual  hearts,  and,  in  effecting  their 
conversion,  have  through  them  been  a  power  in  innumerable  souls;  on 
the  inconceivable  extent  to  which  the  words  of  the  Bible  have  inter- 
preted themselves  into  the  heart  of  humanity,  till  the  whole  Book  be- 
comes like  that  tree  of  the  Northern  sagas,  the  ash-tree  Ygdrasyl, 
whose  leaves  are  the  lives  of  men.  All  these  would  be  bright  and 
novel  and  inspiring  topics,  for  it  is  quite  transcendently  more  true  of 
the  Bible  than  it  is  of  Shakespeare — to  whom  Goethe  applied  the  phrase 
— that  as  we  read  it^  the  leaves  seem  to  rustic  and  be  driven  to  and  fro  by 
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the  great  winds  of  destiny.  And  indeed,  since  Shakespeare  himself  is 
pervaded  with  the  thoughts  and  expression  of  the  Bible,  one  or  more 
interesting  discourses  might  be  delivered  on  the  predominant  and  uni- 
versal influence  which  the  Scriptures  have  exercised  on  all  the  best 
literature  of  the  world  as  represented  by  all  its  most  transcendent 
writers.  But  while  all  these  topics,  and  others  analogous  to  them, 
might  profitably  fill  an  introductory  course  of  quite  half  a  year,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  compress  into  a  single  sermon  a  general  estimate 
and  conception  of  ''the  Books  of  Grod.''  On  that  subject  I  may  say 
experto  crede.  I  have  done  it  several  times,  and  never  without  the 
thanks  of  my  hearers.  On  one  .occasion  I  did  so  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  nobleman  happened  to  be  present  who,  hearing  me  begin  by  saying 
that  I  intended  to  take  the  whole  Bible  for  my  text^  quietly  set  me 
down  as  a  fool,  and  calmly  composed  himself  to  slumber.  But  before  I 
had  sxK)ken  five  minutes  the  sermon  had  arrested  his  attention,  and 
held  it  unbroken  for  an  hour.  It  has  been,  perhaps  somewhat  cynically, 
said  that  it  must  have  been  a  good  sermon  which  one  heard  on  Sunday 
if  one  remembers  it  on  Tuesday ;  but  I  can  say  of  this  sermon  that, 
perhaps  from  its  imusual  topic,  that  nobleman  has  remembered  and 
referred  to  it  ever  since. 

9.  As  in  my  ''  Messages  of  the  Books,''  I  have  given  specimens  of 
the  method  in  which  I  endeavored  to  handle  each  special  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  may  here  suffice  if,  in  conclusion,  I  venture  to  indi- 
cate in  broadest  outlines  how  a  preacher  might  handle  some  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Covenant.  This  may,  of  course,  be  done  in  ways  as 
individual  as  ourselves,  and  my  specimens  are  merely  intended  to  ad- 
umbrate one  method  out  of  very  many. 

10.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  could  hardly,  even 
in  outline,  be  dealt  with  in  one  sermon;  but  its  scope  and  general  sig- 
nificance might  well  be  set  forth  in  three  sermons.  The  first,  dealing 
with  the  nine  introductory  chapters,  after  having  reserved  a  special 
sermon  to  bring  out  the  true  significance  of  the  story  of  the  creation, 
might  expand  the  moral  and  theological  conception  of  Sin,  Betribution, 
and  Mercy  as  exhibited  with  unparalleled  force  and  majesty  in  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Fall  and  the  Deluge.  In  this  way,  from  the  very  first  we  might 
inculcate  and  enforce  the  lessons  that^  quite  apart  from  all  questions  of 
historic,  or  archsBologic,  or  literary  interest  and  elucidation  which  the 
Bible  may  suggest,  its  predominant  aim  is  ever  to  make  men  wise  unto 
salvation.  The  remainder  of  the  Book  might,  in  its  basal  conceptions, 
be  set  forth  in  two  sermons  more,  of  which  one  would  deal  with  the  call 
of  the  Individual,  and  depict  the  mighty  figure  of  Abraham,  the  Faith- 
ful, the  Father  of  Nations,  the  Friend  of  God.  Another  discourse 
would  illustrate  the  call  of  the  Family,  and  furnish  us  with  pictures  rich 
alike  in  warning  and  in  beauty  from  the  lives  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
The  third  might  teach  lessons  from  the  call  of  nation^^  tv^a.^Jcus^^acs^" 
tracted  fortunes  of  Jacob  and  ttie  "tt^XM^Ti  t^^e^^^  ^sA  ^^awa^  'mj^  *^»s^ 
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EdomiteSy  and  might  find  rich  instruoticm  from  the  fortunes  of  Joseph 
and  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

Passing  to  the  other  Books  of  the  Pentateuohi  how  intensely  inter- 
esting a  sermon  might  be  preached  even  on  what  might  look  like  the 
uninteresting  details  of  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  if  through 
these  we  lead  up  to  the  central  conception  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  I 
The  Ark  enshrining  the  shattered  tablets  of  the  moral  law — that ''  moral 
law  within/'  which  is  more  majestic  than  even  '^thestany  heaven 
above,'' — indicating  that  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness  is  to  be 
found  the  central  meaning  of  the  entire  legislation;  yet  indicating,  at 
the  same  time,  the  infinitely  gracious  message  that  tho  man  has  broken 
the  Law  of  God,  the  Cherubim  lean  over  the  Mercy-seat,  and  are  no 
more  the  vengeful  Cherubim  of  Eden,  but  the  adorers  and  protectors 
of  the  Will  of  God,  whose  golden  wings  are  nevertheless  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  expiation.  Again,  might  not  the  inmost  meaning  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  system  be  summed  up  in  a  sermon  on  the  Meat-offer- 
ings, of  oil,  and  salt^  and  fruits,  and  flowers  and  frankincense,  and  first- 
lings, which  are  Eucharistic,  or  typical  of  the  universal  duty  of  thanks- 
giving; on  the  Sin-offerings,  which  were  propitiatory,  being  indicative  of 
the  blessed  possibility  of  restoring  the  relation  between  man  and  (}od, 
which  has  been  disturbed  and  ruined  by  man's  transgressions;  and  the 
Burnt-offerings,  which  were  self-dedicatory,  being  meant  to  express 
man's  relation  to  God,  and  the  duty  of  living  in  the  conviction  that 

"  Our  wilts  are  oun,  we  know  not  why ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine.  ** 

Would  it  be  of  no  value,  then,  to  impress  forever  on  the  hearts  of 
our  hearers  the  truth  that  the  whole  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation lies  in  its  exhibition  of  the  great  idea  of  Man's  relationship 
to  God,  and  God's  restoration  of  Fallen  Man?  and  that  as  its  Moral 
Law  was  the  enactment  that  man  must  be  holy,  so  its  ceremonial  law 
meant  that  man  must  continue  holy,  and  gave  him  ordinances  which 
were  meant  to  keep  him  in  the  straight  path? 

One  more  illustration  from  one  of  the  Prophets  must  here  suf&ce. 
I  have  the  less  need  to  dwell  on  this  head  because  in  my  littie  book  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  I  have  tried  to  show  how  each  (me  of  them  may  be 
briefly  treated.*  But  let  us  take  by  way  of  specimen  the  Book  of  Jonah. 
Views  about  it  may  differ.  Some  may  regard  it  as  almost  a  religious 
duty  to  take  every  incident  in  it  quite  literally,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difSculties  which  in  these  days  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  student  of  competent  learning  and  open  mind  to  do  so.  Others 
hold  that  to  take  it  as  literal  history  is  to  offer  to  God  the  unclean 
sacrifice  of  a  lie,  and — as  is  the  opinion  of  most  leading  Biblical 
scholars  of  all  schools,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England — may  r^^ard 
it  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  Jews  described  as  the  Haggadahj  a  speci- 
men of  the  loftiest  form  of  moral  fiction.  Into  this  question  the 
preacher  can,  of  course,  enter  or  not,  according  to  the  capacities  and 
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needs  of  his  congregation;  but,  in  either  case,  he  should  point  out  that 
the  deep  moral  and  religious  instructiveness  of  the  Book  remains  un- 
touched. It  still  marks  one  of  the  completest  triumphs  over  the  narrow- 
ness of  Jewish  exclusiveness  and  particularizing.'  It  breathes  the  love 
for  humanity  and  the  lofty  sense  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God, 
just  as  we  find  it  in  the  memorable  utterance  of  St.  Peter  after  the 
teaching  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  on  th^ 
roof  at  Joppa,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  doeth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him.  The 
Book  levies  upon  some  of  the  commonest  symbols  in  the  prophetic 
writings  of  an  earlier  age,  and  weaves  them  into  a  vivid  narrative  of 
the  noblest  import.  The  most  fatal  of  all  mistakes  which  half -edu- 
cated readers  make  when  they  read  it  is  ''  to  pore  upon  the  whale  and 
forget  God.''  It  illustrates  the  truth  that  the  love  and  wisdom  of 
God  far  transcend  the  small  religious  capacities  of  men ;  that  not  even 
by  taking  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  flying  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea,  can  any  man  escape  from  God  or  from  the  duties  which  Gk>d 
lays  upon  him;  tihat  an  avenging  conscience  inflicts  certain  retribution 
on  all  who  violate  God's  law;  that  God's  deliverances,  even  from  ap- 
parent uttermost  destruction,  are  as  when  a  shepherd  tears  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  lion  two  legs  and  the  piece  of  an  ear;  that  God's  large 
plans  are  too  divine  to  be  contracted  by  the  mean  pettiness  of  human 
selfishness;  that  God  bears  even  with  the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  and 
extends  His  infinite  compassion  alike  to  guilty  nations  and  to  miserable 
egotists;  that  he 

"  Who  with  repentaDce  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  not  of  heaven  or  earth. " 

These  are  but  some  of  the  lessons  with  which  this  brief  Book 
abounds.  And  if  so  much  can  be  gained  from  those  few  pages,  how  much 
more  from  even  the  most  general  survey  of  such  magnificent  volumes 
as  the  Book  of  Isaiah  or  the  Book  of  Job?  I  trust,  then,  that  the  hints 
of  this  paper  may  be  of  some  value  in  urging  the  importance  of  Books  as 
texts,  and  may  furnish  some  slight  hints  as  to  the  manner  of  handling 
them. 


n.— THE  HISTORICAL  RELATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
GENESIS  TO  THE  EXODUS  FROM  EGYPT. 

By  Sib  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  LatePbikoi- 

PAL  AKD  YiOE-ChANGELLOB  OF  McGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  MOKTBBAL, 

Canada. 

The  often-quoted  phrase  attributed  to  Voltaire,  "  Happy  the  nation 
that  has  no  history, "  is  too  narrow  and  pessimistic  to  have  found  accept- 
ance with  any  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  They  all 
attach  the  greatest  value  to  the  annals  of  the  past,  and  regard  their 
ancestral  history  as  a  precious  tteasvxr^  oi  \ji!a^\^^^g^  ^s^^-va^sso^.vcs^ 
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hopes  to  the  whole  world.  To  succeed  in  this,  he  must  provide  for  them 
a  popular  literature,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  and  this  superior 
in  its  tone  and  quality  to  that  which  sustained  the  religious  faith  and 
national  feeling  of  tlfieir  masters. 

If  we  suppose,  then,  that  Moses,  the  patriotic  Hebrew,  the  educated 
Egyptian,  the  greatest  prophet  of  Jehovah,  was  inspired  of  God  to  un- 
derstand this  great  need  and  to  supply  it,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  worthy  of  such  an  authorship,  and 
to  what  extent  it  meets  the  needs  of  an  enslaved  people  struggling  after 
light  and  liberty,  and  tends  to  stimulate  them  to  endure  the  sacrifices, 
trials,  and  dangers  inevitable  in  the  attempt.  Not  that  we  are  to  re- 
gard even  this  as  the  final  end  of  the  Book,  because  it  must  form  the 
foundation  of  a  literary  edifice  built  upon  by  all  the  succeeding  Prophets 
of  the  nation,  and  by  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  Himself,  and  His 
chosen  Apostles.  Nothing  less  was  required,  as  we  shall  see  by  the 
structure  of  the  Book  itself,  and  nothing  less  has  been  the  result,  for 
this  most  wonderful  of  all  books  is  at  this  day  the  basis  of  all  the 
higher  life  of  the  world,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the 
present  dispensation  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  '^  One  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  x>^^s8  away  till  all  things  be  fulfilled,''  in  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Savior  who  thus  vouched  for  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  books. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  recent  able  writer  on  Genesis*  that 
to  understand  the  unity  and  symmetry  of  the  Book,  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  series  of  genealogies  all  introduced  by  the  same  formula  and  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan.  There  are  ten  of  these,  beginning  with  the 
'^ Generations  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,"  and  ending  with  the 
'^  Generations  of  Jacob. "  ''  These  genealogies  are  not  merely  incidental 
or  subordinate,  but  essential,  and  the  real  basis  of  the  whole,  and  this 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  main  design  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the 
line  of  descent  of  the  chosen  race  of  Israel  from  the  beginning  to  the 
point  when  it  was  ready  to  expand  into  a  great  nation.''  These ''  gen- 
erations" are  indeed  the  separate  stones  of  a  symmetrical  column,  around 
which  are  wreathed  the  garlands  of  incident^  of  history,  and  of  biog- 
raphy which  form  its  ornaments  and  illustrations;  and  the  capital  of 
the  whole  is  that  divine  promise  of  a  Bedeemer  on  which  is  to  stand 
in  the  latter  day  the  glorious  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  ''  Seed  of 
the  Woman,"  and  the  descendant  of  Abraham  and  of  Israel,  in  whom 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be  blessed.  This  one  fact  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  how  well  fitted  such  a  dociiment  must  have  been  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  a  generation  of  men  whom  it  taught 
that  they  themselves  were  links  in  this  golden  chain  of  salvation,  not 
for  themselves  only,  but  for  all  peoples  and  for  all  time. 

The  base  of  our  genealogical  column  is  a  cosmogony,  resting  on  the 
ultimate  fact  that  all  things  proceed  from  the  will  of  the  Great  First 

*  Green.  "Unity  of  Gtoneela.** 
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Cause^  the  Creator — a  proposition  undeniable,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  substitute  any  other  rational  statement  for  it.  This  naturally  leads 
to  a  genealogy  or  development  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  an 
orderly  series  by  the  continuous  creative  energy  of  God. 

The  Egyptian  religion  was  a  species  of  pantheism,  in  which  the 
sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  the  great  fertilizing  river,  various 
animals  and  plants,  useful  or  harmful,  were  gods  or  representatives  of 
gods.     At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  there  may  have  been  a  shadowy 
monotheism  taught  to  the  initiated  few.     But  to  the  multitude  there 
were  lords  many  and  gods  many,  known  by  various  names  and  wor- 
shiped at  many  local  shrines.      The  Israelites  in  Egypt  saw  this 
idolatry  on  every  side.     Its  sacred  animals  and  its  images  were  en- 
shrined in  magnificent  temples,  whose  ruins  yet  astonish  the  world. 
They  were  carried  in  imposing  processions,  and  were  adored  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  gorgeous  ritual  by  priests  who  constituted  the  ilite  of 
the  national  aristocracy.     The  priestly  orders  and  their  fanes  were  en- 
riched with  splendid  gifts,  by  Pharaohs  who  believed  that  their  pros- 
perity in  peace  and  their  success  in  war  depended  on  the  national  gods. 
The  author  of  Genesis  sweeps  all  this  mirage  away  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  refers  everything  in  heaven  and  in  earth  to  one  Creator, 
whose  Semitic  name  shows  that  in  Egypt  He  is  an  unknown  God, 
whose  plural  name  shows  that  He  includes  in  Himself  all  that  can  be 
properly  called  God  or  is  worshiped,  while  He  acts  as  one  only.     Thus, 
without  any  of  that  denunciation  and  ridicule  of  idolatry  in  which 
other  Hebrew  prophets  indulge,  and  which  in  the  circumstances  would 
have  been  inexpedient,  the  author  of  Genesis  quietly  groups  all  the 
national  gods  as  creatures  of  the  Supreme,  and  enables  the  humblest  « 
Israelite  to  rise  above  the  superstition  of  his  haughty  lords,  and  to  know 
that  their  confidence  in  their  idols  is  vain  and  delusive.     His  Grod  is 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  in  them,  including  man  him- 
self, who  is  His  image  and  shadow. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  primeval  man  as  a  happy  and  innocent 
being  placed  in  a  paradise  suited  to  his  every  want,  and  installed  as, 
under  God,  the  beneficent  ruler  of  the  lower  world.  '^  This  garden  of 
the  Lord"  is  not  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  in  that  Euphratean  plain 
from  which  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Hebrews,  was  reputed  to  have 
come.  This  transference  of  the  earthly  paradise  from  the  Nile  valley 
in  which  the  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be  autochthones  to  the 
actual  primitive  abode  of  man  in  Eden,  was  itself  a  fact  fertile  in  im- 
portant consequences  with  reference  to  the  residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

In  connection  with  the  generations  of  Adam,  our  author  has  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  question  of  the  introduction  of  evil.  Its  primary 
origin  he  does  not  attempt  to  trace.  No  insight  into  this  was  granted 
to  him,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  his  purpose.  Already  the  first  man  and 
woman  meet  with  an  insidious  and  malignant  tempter;  who  seekseLti^ 
destroy  their  faith  in  GU)d,  and'^i^io  \a  c^^^iXX<^  ^V  \5«ai'^^\s«k^t*^O^^s^'st 
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animals  as  his  agent.  Here  no  place  is  left  for  dualistio  propitiation 
of  evil  diyinitiesi  and  opportunity  is  taken  to  imply  rather  than  to 
argue  the  origin  of  the  prevalent  deification  of  sacred  trees  and  sacred 
reptiles.  At  this  point,  also^  we  have  the  promise  of  recovery  from  the 
fall  and  of  the  degradation  and  punishment  of  the  tempter ;  and  in 
connection  with  this  the  introduction  of  €rod  in  the  new  character  of 
Jehovah,  the  €rod  of  the  covenant  and  of  redemption.  There  is  no  in- 
consistency in  this  with  the  authorship  of  Moses,  becaiise  the  name  of 
Jehovah  becomes  appropriate  so  soon  as  an  atonement  of  sin  is  an- 
nounced in  the  promise :  ''  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent,''  and  tho,  as  we  learn  from  Exodus  iii.  14,  this  divine 
name  had  been  disused  in  the  ages  before  Moses,  he  was  specially  com- 
missioned to  proclaim  it  as  the  name  of  God  among  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  who,  if  they  had  learned  nothing  else  from  the  theology  of  that 
country,  must  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  same  God  could 
be  designated  by  different  names  in  connection  with  his  different  attri- 
butes. 

The  thought  of  a  future  Redeemer  brings  before  our  author  a 
great  religious  conception  which  had  been  obscured  and  degraded  in 
polytheism,  tho  some  remnant  of  it  was  always  retained  in  the  old  re- 
ligions. The  simple  form  of  the  *'  seed  of  the  woman,"  that  is,  of  Eve 
or  one  of  her  descendants,  is  the  Mosaic  substitute  for  the  most  wide- 
spread and  popular  idolatry  of  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  Mother  of 
the  Redeemer  embodied  in  the  cult  of  the  Chaldean  Istar,  the  Pheni- 
cian  and  Canaanite  Ashtaroth,  the  Egyptian  Athor  and  Isis,  and  the 
Greek  Artemis.  All  there  goddesses  were  connected  with  nature- 
worship,  especially  that  of  the  moon  and  the  planet  Venus,  but  we 
now  know  from  the  ancient  Chaldean  legend  of  the  Deluge  that  Istar, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  whole,  was  no  other  than  our  familiar  Eve,  in 
her  double  capacity  of  the  mother  of  men  and  the  mother  of  the 
promised  Redeemer.  She  is  represented  by  the  ancient  Chaldean  poet 
as  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  calling  them  the  children  she  had  brought 
forth,  and  weeping  for  them  when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Flood.* 
Moses  must  have  been  familiar  with  this  use  made  in  the  popular 
idolatries  of  the  original  promise  to  her;  and  must  have  regarded  it 
much  in  the  same  light  in  which  evangelical  Christians  view  the  adora- 
tion of  Mary  as  the  "Mother  of  Grod."  While,  therefore,  carefully 
preserving  the  memory  of  the  precious  promise  of  a  future  salvation,  he 
places  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed  in  her  true  position  as  the 
tempted  and  erring,  yet  repentant  and  believing  woman.  Thus  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  and  that  which  in  some  of 
its  developments  led  to  the  greatest  abuses,  is  quietly  set  aside  like  the 
nature-worship  which  was  its  companion.  In  like  manner  he  reduces 
to  a  sad  family  tragedy  the  myths  founded  on  the  murder  of  Abel, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  Tammuz  slain  by  his  brother  Adar,  and 

•  See  Uie  Cbaldeui  Deluge  Ublets,  as  transkited  l^  Bacber. 
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ihe  similar  fable  of  Osiris  and  Typho^  which  was  perhaps  the  leading 
featoie  of  Egyptian  mythology.  In  discarding  these  superstitions 
Oenesis  also  gets  rid  of  the  doctrine  implied  in  them  that  the  Redeemer 
had  already  come.  On  the  contrary,  it  leaves  its  Messiah  in  the  fatore, 
and  this  is  the  ground  taken  by  all  the  succeeding  prophets  till  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Throughout  all  these  ages  the  people  of  Jehovah 
waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  promise,  they  waited  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel.  In  opposition  to  this  the  Egyptian  theology  re- 
garded the  Savior  as  a  God  or  demigod  already  come  on  earth  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  who  had  left  in  the  world  a  priesthood  with 
delegated  powers  of  expiation  and  absolution,  and  empowered  to  send 
the  most  guilty  soul  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  into  the  presence  of  his 
Judge,  who  would  also  be  his  advocate  and  mediator.  All  this  was 
repudiated  by  Moses,  who  arrogated  no  such  powers  even  to  the 
Aaronio  priesthood  afterward  established.  Its  sacrifices  were  the 
typical  presentment  of  the  one  great  Sacrifice  afterward  to  be  offered. 

The  pious  men  of  Israel  were  thus  invited  to  come  out  of  the  idol- 
atry of  Egypt  and  to  live  in  the  presence  of  the  one  Holy  Gk)d  ever 
with  them,  tho  unseen,  and  in  faith  in  His  promise  of  a  future  Re- 
deemer to  be  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  to  bruise  the  head  of 
the  old  serpent.  In  the  mean  time  their  God  is  a  jealous  Grod,  who  will 
chastise  them  for  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  and  will  execute  justice 
here  and  now  on  their  adversaries.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  an 
enigma  which  still  puzzles  theologians — that  of  the  comparative  absence 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  references  to  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.* Its  explanation  in  connection  with  a  future  redemption,  as 
well  as  in  contrast  to  the  Egyptian  belief,  is  to  be  found  in  Genesis, 
where  it  is  a  necessary  correction  of  a  doctrine  which  supposes  a 
Savior  already  come  and  entered  into  heaven,  along  with  priestly 
mediators  on  earth  whose  offices  are  to  be  had  by  any  one  who  can  pay 
something  to  the  temple.  In  the  Mosaic  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expiation  for  sin  is  not  yet  actually  made.  It  is  an  object  of  faith, 
and  the  believer  may  have  to  rest  for  many  ages  in  the  state  of  the  dead 
before  his  Redeemer  shall  stand  upon  the  earth.  Therefore  he  lives 
in  faith  and  may  have  to  die  in  faith,  ''not  having  received  the 
promises.''  Every  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  is  aware  that  the  same 
teaching  pervades  the  writings  of  the  other  and,  in  our  view,  later 
prophets,  except  that,  as  the  time  of  fulfilment  draws  nigh,  they  be- 
come more  explicit  and  detailed  in  their  prognostications. 

Nor  is  Christianity  itself  so  different  from  the  Mosaic  view  as  some 
suppose.  The  Christian  may  entertain  full  assurance  of  his  present 
and  future  salvation,  and  for  that  reason  does  not  need  to  occupy  him- 
self much  with  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment;  and  he 
knows  that  God  will  cause  all  things  here  to  work  for  his  good,  but 
that  he  may  expect  chastisement  for  his  misdeeds,  while  he  also  knows 

*  See  SelmoDd,  **Ohrlftlaii  Dootrine  of  lmmoT\A^^^^  C*  \MvSt.\L. 
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that  the  full  fruition  of  glory  and  happiness  can  not  be  attained  till  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
may,  like  the  Old  Testament  saints,  have  *'  to  rest  in  hope."  Paul  ex- 
plains the  matter  in  this  way  to  his  Thessalonian  converts.  Genesis 
thus  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  Egyptian  idea  of  immediate 
heavenly  rewards  and  priestly  absolution,  while  it  retains  the  hope  of 
a  future  propitiation — and  with  it,  of  course,  of  a  future  life.  Nor  has 
Genesis  any  trace  of  the  childish  materialism  which  caused  the  Egyp* 
tian  to  attach  so  much  value  to  the  preservation  of  the  dead  body,  and 
to  place  with  it  in  the  tomb  things  pleasing  or  useful  in  this  life.  The 
bodies  of  the  patriarchs  were  not  preserved  as  mummies,  except  those 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  yet  there  is  no  hint  that  this  made  any  difference 
to  them ;  but  when  God  announces  Himself  to  Moses  as  the  *'  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  we  have  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  believing  that  He  meant  that  these  patriarchs  still  lived, 
for  Grod  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living — all  live  unto  Him, 
tho  dead  unto  us. 

Thus  the  writer  of  Genesis,  evidently  having  constantly  before  him 
the  elaborate  and  mysterious  religion  of  Egypt,  calmly  and  judicially 
selects  and  adopts  the  fundamental  truths  included  in  it  and  established 
by  ancient  history  and  revelation,  and  sweeps  away  the  rubbish  with 
which  they  had  been  encumbered.  We  thus  see  in  Genesis  the  work 
of  an  able  and  thoughtful  man,  preparing  for  a  great  crisis  in  the  higher 
life  of  his  people,  which  required  them  to  break  loose  from  the  beliefs 
and  customs  of  Egypt  in  order  that  they  might  be  freed  from  slavery, 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  religious  notions  and  practises  of  Egypt,  and 
which  must  to  some  extent  have  influenced  the  Israelites,  yet  so  en- 
lightened and  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  discard  all  that  was 
merely  external  and  useless,  and  to  cleave  to  the  essential  elements  of 
spiritual  monotheism  as  at  once  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  of  old  and 
that  which  could  alone  deliver  the  Israel  of  his  own  time,  and  those  to 
whom  they  were  to  hand  down  the  primitive  religion. 

I  have  no  space  to  notice  in  detail  those  generations  of  Noah  which 
trace  the  descent  of  so  many  ancient  peoples,  and  constitute  the  most 
valuable  ethnological  table  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
ancient  world;  but  in  this,  with  its  previous  notice  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  dispersion,  there  is  taught  the  unity  of  man,  the 
brotherhood  of  distinct  races,  and  the  descent  of  the  Israelites  them- 
selves from  Shem,  noblest  of  Noah's  sons.  This  was,  of  course,  in 
contradiction  to  the  prevalent  prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  people  of  Khem,  and  tended  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  per- 
ception of  the  Israelites,  and  to  give  them  a  more  worthy  opinion  of 
themselves.  Yet  our  author  here  candidly  admits  the  early  precedence 
of  the  Hamites,  whether  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  or  Canaanite,  in  empire, 
civilization,  and  commercial  enterprise.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason  of 
the  introduction  into  the  genealogy  of  the  episode  of  Nimrod,  which 
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some  critics  of  the  present  day  think  a  mere  inadvertence;  but  it  was 
very  useful  on  the  eve  of  the  Exodus. 

Genesis  presents  a  still  stronger  appeal  to  the  Israelite  in  Egypt  in 
its  narrative  of  the  call  of  Abraham^  in  his  separation  from  other 
people,  and  in  the  promise  to  his  seed  not  only  of  the  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  of  being  the  source  of  blessingto  all  nations.  The 
free  pastoral  life,  the  independence  and  high  spiritual  character  of  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  must  have  been  the  strongest  possible  stimuli 
to  a  manly  independence  and  to  the  ambition  to  attain  to  a  higher  life 
than  that  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen ;  while  the  failings  of  Abraham 
and  the  other  patriarchs  pictured  those  which  were  most  prone  to  affect 
the  character  of  their  descendants.  Here  again,  however,  we  find  the 
better  elements  of  the  family  and  village  life  of  Egypt  separated  from 
the  tyranny  of  an  absolute  monarchy  and  of  priestly  and  military 
castes. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  story  of  Joseph,  itself  an  example  epitomizing 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  and,  if  we  except  the  story  of 
Buth,  the  most  beautiful  idyllic  history  of  the  ancient  world.  His 
happy  youth  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriarchal  family,  his  base  betrayal 
into  slavery,  his  rise  to  a  position  of  trust,  because  God  was  with  him, 
his  falling  under  false  accusation,  his  imprisonment  and  danger  of 
death,  his  final  deliverance  because  of  his  continued  trust  in  God,  his 
being  made  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  the  deliverer  of  Egypt,  and  ulti- 
mately its  ruler  next  to  the  Pharaoh  himself — all  pictured  the  present 
adversity  and  the  glorious  future  of  Israel.  The  accuracy  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  delineation  of  Egypt  under  the  greatest  Pharaoh  of  the 
proudest  age  of  Egyptian  empire  have  often  been  commented  on,  even 
by  those  who,  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  date  it  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Hyksos,  when  many  of  the  details  would  have  been  out  of 
place;  but  less  attention  has  been  given  to  its  value  to  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  Why  should  they,  whose  fathers  came  to  Egypt  in 
such  an  honorable  manner,  be  degraded  to  the  position  of  serfs?  How 
cruel  and  unjust  was  this  on  the  part  of  the  dynasty  that  '*  knew  not 
Joseph,"  nor  remembered  his  great  services!  Why  might  not  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  who  had  exalted  Joseph  over  the  whole  land  of  Egypt 
vindicate  their  cause  and  deliver  them  with  equal  praise  and  glory? 

We  can  imagine  the  effect  of  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Joseph, 
repeated  with  the  fire  and  energy  of  the  Eastern  story-teller  in  the 
secret  gatherings  or  public  assemblies  of  the  people  before  the  Exodus, 
or  read  around  the  camp-fires  of  the  desert,  from  the  manuscripts 
which,  in  the  land  of  abundant  papyrus  and  countless  scribes  constantly 
employed  in  transcribing  documents,  public  and  private,  could  be  mul- 
tiplied with  marvelous  rapidity.  Without  some  such  influence,  indeed, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  the  success  of  the  mission 
of  Moses.  His  voice  and  the  more  eloquent  tones  of  Aaron  could  reach 
only  a  few  of  the  people,  scattered  as  they  were  in  a  wide  area  axLd. 
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engaged  in  daily  exhausting  toil.  It  would  require  something  similar 
to  the  modem  newspaper  or  to  what  in  elections  is  called  "  campaign 
literature''  to  stir  up  to  enthusiasm  so  great  and  apparently  so  inert  a 
mass.  But  if  the  history  contained  in  Genesis  and  the  new  message 
from  Grod  brought  to  them  by  Moses  could  be  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Hebrews,  we  have  an  intelligible  means 
for  the  leavening  of  the  whole.  At  the  same  time  this  new  religious 
literature,  so  different  from  their  own  popular  myths,  would  find  access 
to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  would  tend  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  Hebrews  and  feelings  toward  them  which  would  help  to  account 
for  the  friendly  spirit  which  the  people  of  Egypt,  as  distinguished  from 
the  governing  class,  seem  to  have  entertained.  It  would  also  furnish 
a  reason  for  the  fact  that  so  many  captives  and  slaves  of  other  races 
followed  them  in  their  migration.  We  now  know  from  the  Egyptian 
records  that  this  ''mixed  multitude"  may  have  included  not  only 
Nubians  and  Negroes  from  the  Soudan,  but  captives  from  the  northern 
shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Asia  Minor  and  from 
Palestine,  many  of  them  belonging  to  peoples  as  high  in  endowments 
and  civilization  as  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Many  of  these  people 
probably  joined  themselves  to  Israel  from  very  low  motives,  but 
others  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  religious  awakening  which  con- 
tained in  its  birth  the  same  elements  of  human  brotherhood  and  com- 
mon needs  which  gave  force  at  later  times  to  the  preaching  of  Jonah 
in  Nineveh  and  of  Paul  in  Athens,  and  which  modern  missionaries  are 
carrying  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  gospel  in  Genesis,  simple  and  rudimentary  tho  it  is,  contains 
the  beginnings  of  the  (Gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  still  the 
best  preparation  for  it  in  the  minds  of  the  young  and  of  the  unin- 
structed.  It  was  and  is  the  power  of  God  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
slaves  of  the  evil  one,  whether  in  ancient  Egypt  or  in  modem  heathen 
lands.  When  was  it  more  needed  than  at  a  time  when  the  spiritual 
light  of  the  world  seemed  about  to  be  extinguished  by  the  tyranny  of 
Pharaoh,  and  when  Grod  was  preparing  a  people  to  sustain  that  feeble 
light  till  it  so  brightens  as  to  shine  over  the  whole  world?  The  New 
Testament  assures  us  that  our  faith  in  the  new-perfected  salvation  of 
the  Christ  is  the  same  with  that  which  animated  Abraham  more  than 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Exodus,  and  which  animated  Moses  and 
his  followers  in  that  great  event.  Their  faith,  like  ours,  must  have 
been  based  on  divine  testimony.  To  Abraham  we  are  told  that  testi- 
mony came  for  the  most  part  by  revelation ;  but  even  he  must  have 
known  of  the  precious  revelations  to  Adam  and  to  Noah ;  and  even  in 
Abraham's  time  these  may  have  assumed  the  form  of  written  records, 
for  we  now  know  that  there  were  letters  long  before  Abraham.  Moses 
had  a  much  larger  history  to  draw  upon,  for  the  needs  of  a  far  more  nu- 
merous and  more  necessitous  people ;  and  if  the  indications  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paper  are  trustworthy,  he  was  commissioned  to  present  to 
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them  that  history  in  a  literary  formi  so  as  to  constitate  for  the  time 
the  sacred  book  of  their  religion — the  Bible  of  the  Exodus.  The 
Egyptians  had  also  a  sacred  book,  now  known  as  the  *'  Book  of  the 
Dead/'  because  it  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  future  life;  Moses  by  a  better  inspiration  prepared  a 
''  Book  of  Lives''  for  the  living,  and  to  be  their  guide  and  consolation 
in  this  present  life,  fitting  admirably  into  the  requirements  of  the  great 
crisis  then  imminent,  and  suited  also  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  subse- 
quent revelation. 

The  questions  may  be  asked^  however :  In  what  form  was  Genesis 
first  given  to  Israel?  and  at  what  precise  time?  In  answer,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  unity  of  the  book  is  such  that  we  must  suppose  it  a  work 
of  deliberation,  and  embodying  a  well-conceived  plan,  and  not  a  mere 
collection  of  fragments.  Yet  for  temporary  use  it  would  admit  of 
being  divided  into  separate  niimbers  or  booUets  to  facilitate  its  wider 
distribution.  Each  of  its  genealogies  might  thus  be  circulated  separ- 
ately for  a  time  at  least,  and  the  reading  of  the  separate  parts  would 
unquestionably  create  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  readers  to  have 
access  to  the  whole. 

As  to  the  precise  date  of  the  work,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
Moses,  in  his  earlier  life  before  he  fled  from  Egypt,  had  studied  and 
perhaps  copied  the  old  genealogies  and  family  annals  of  his  people. 
In  Midian,  in  the  long  enforced  quietude  of  his  middle  life,  he  would 
have  time  to  give  form  and  consistency  to  his  earlier  notes,  and  he 
would  there  probably  have  access  to  tiie  literature  of  the  southern 
Canaanites  and  Midianites  and  to  that  of  the  cultivated  Minasan  king- 
dom on  the  south,  revealed  to  us  by  the  recent*  researches  of  Glaser, 
which  probably  at  that  time  possessed  an  alphabetical  mode  of  writing. 
He  might  thus  be  able  to  take  with  him  on  his  return  to  Egypt  the 
complete  Book  of  Genesis.  Apart  altogether  from  divine  inspiration, 
and  as  a  mere  human  piece  of  literary  work,  no  ancient  writer  ever 
had  better  training  or  greater  facilities  for  such  a  production,  and  for 
giving  it  unity,  a  finished  character,  and  completeness  as  a  history. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  these  qualities  it  is  somewhat  in  contrast 
with  the  journalistic  and  fragmentary  character  of  the  succeeding  Books 
of  Exodus  and  Niimbers.  These  have  the  style  of  contemporary  annals, 
written  under  circumstances  of  distraction  and  difficulty,  and  perhaps 
by  scribes  under  Mosaic  direction,  rather  than  by  Moses  himself. 

The  above  imperfect  hints  as  to  the  connection  of  Genesis  with  the 
Exodus  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  in  any  case  might 
be  greatly  extended  and  improved.  They  suggest  at  least  a  theory 
more  in  accordance  with  historical  probability  than  that  of  the  divisive 
critics,  and  which  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  attain 
to  true  and  rational  views  of  the  opening  Book  of  the  Bible. 
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in.— THE  COMING  REVIVAL— ITS  CHARACTERISTICS. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  City;  Cor- 
RBSPONDiNO  Secretary  op  the  Education  Society  op  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

If  I  rightly  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  American  Church  to- 
day is  on  the  eve  of  another  great  religious  movement.  She  is  about 
to  enter  upon  a  revival  epoch  unprecedented  in  her  history.  The  prin- 
cipal aspect  which  the  revival  assumes  is  determined  by  existing  con- 
ditions. The  reformation  under  Luther  and  Zwingle  was  a  revival 
consisting  largely  in  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  Romish  Church. 
The  revival  under  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors  was  the  resuscitation  of 
forgotten  doctrines  and  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  results  of  a  genuine  revival  are  ultimately  always  similar 
— more  Christians  and  Christians  of  better  quality — the  moral  and 
spiritual  uplifting  of  the  people.  In  this  article  I  shall  attempt  briefly 
to  indicate  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  coining  revival — the  revival  needed,  the  revival  which  the  Church 
must  exert  her  best  energies  to  secure,  the  revival  which  must  surely 
and  soon  come. 

1.  It  will  be  a  revival  of  original  Christianity.  The  greatest  need 
of  the  world  to-day  is  the  Christianization  of  Christianity,  the  making 
of  Christianity  what  Christ  Himself  intended  it  to  be.  Christ's  own 
type  of  Christianity  must  and  will  be  realized.  The  present  age  has 
been  marked  by  brilliant  discoveries;  but  the  greatest  discovery  has 
yet  to  be  made,  and  when  made  will  startle  and  quicken  the  world. 
That  discovery  is  the  discovery  of  Christ  Himself.  He  has  never  yet 
been  really  and  fully  known;  He  has  never  been  rightly  recognized; 
He  has  never  had  a  fitting  place  in  the  world  for  which  He  died.  He 
is  coming  to  the  front  as  the  rightful  and  recognized  leader  of  His  own 
forces.  The  Church  will  soon  awaken  to  see  Him  as  our  leader — will 
listen  to  His  words  of  command,  and  follow  Him  to  victory.  Original 
Christianity,  with  its  mighty  power  in  sacrifice  and  service,  must  soon 
become  the  dominant  power  in  the  world. 

2.  It  will  be  a  revival  of  individual  righteousness.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  Christ  was  the  real  discoverer  of  man.  Before  His 
coming,  the  individual  existed  but  for  the  State ;  in  the  true  Christian 
scheme  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  humanity,  exalted  and  of  priceless 
value.  And  since  man  has  been  thus  ennobled  by  Christ,  man  is  the 
supreme  object  of  Christian  endeavor — his  rescue,  his  salvation,  his 
development.  But  this  supreme  object  is  too  often  obscured  and  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Church;  too  frequently  the  Church  busies  herself  with 
conventionalities,  with  formalities,  with  traditional  customs,  and  thus 
becomes  absorbed  with  caring  for  herself  rather  than  for  humanity. 
There  is  need  that  a  trumpet  voice  should  awaken  the  Church  to  a 
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realization  of  the  one  end  of  her  existence.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
this  age,  when  material  interests  receive  so  great  attention.  Men  are 
occupied  with  clamorous  discussions  of  questions  of  finance,  of  tariff, 
of  protection  for  the  iron  nails  of  a  horse's  foot  and  for  the  wool  on  a 
sheep's  back.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  Church  should  repeat  in  the 
ears  of  men  the  significant  question  of  Christ  Himself:  ''How  much 
better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep?"  Nor  should  the  Church  be  misled  by 
the  cry  that  all  this  material  development  is  in  the  interests  of  man. 
Though  this  may  be  true,  the  Church  must  ever  emphasize  the  higher 
truth,  that  man's  spiritual  interests  rise  supreme  above  all  others,  and 
that  these  interests  are  imperiled  by  undue  devotion  to  the  material. 
The  value  of  man,  the  salvation  of  man,  the  elevation  of  man — these 
are  truths  which  the  coming  revival  will  emphasize;  these  are  results 
which  the  coming  revival  will  achieve.  And  this  revival  will  also  put 
emphasis  upon  another  fact,  viz.,  that  the  individual  man  is  to  be 
saved,  not  as  another  object  for  nursing  care  in  the  hospital  wards  of 
the  Church,  but  saved  for  field  service  in  every  battle  between  right 
and  wrong;  so  saved  as  to  be  an  added  power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness in  every  relation  and  every  sphere  of  life.  Let  us  acknowl- 
edge that  individualism,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  preached  from  Chris- 
tian pulpits,  has  its  perils  and  may  easily  degenerate  into  self-interest. 
Baptized  by  whatever  Christian  name,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it 
has  too  often  been  little  more  than  a  sanctimonious  selfishness.  But 
true  Christian  individualism,  as  taught  by  Jesus,  is  purest  altruism, 
and  the  coming  revival  will  bring  to  the  front  this  much-vaunted  but 
little-practised  virtue.  It  will  be  what  the  world  so  much  needs  and 
is  so  anxious  for — a  revival  of  pure  speech,  of  clean  conduct,  of  Christ- 
like living;  a  revival  of  honesty,  of  truthfulness,  of  purity  of  heart 
and  life.  The  watchword  and  battle-cry  of  the  coming  revival  will 
be  ''Every  saved  man  must  become  a  savior  of  men."  Save  the  indi- 
vidual sinner,  so  that  he  may  save  other  sinners,  save  fliociety,  save 
the  world.  Every  saved  subject  of  the  coming  revival  must  be  pos- 
sessed and  mastered  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  so  that  he  will  give  self 
and  substance,  service  and  sacrifice,  talent  and  time,  voice  and  vote, 
love  and  life,  all  and  forever  to  the  salvation  of  men,  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  society,  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

3.  It  will  be  a  revival  of  corporate  righteousness.  One  of  the  strong- 
est forces  in  modem  life  is  corporate  force,  and  this  is  too  largely  a 
godless  force,  a  conscienceless  force.  Why?  Because  men  have  been 
led  to  hold  that,  while  responsible  for  their  individual  conduct,  they 
were  not  responsible  for  their  corporate  conduct;  the  practical  out- 
come of  which  is  that  a  man  may  be  an  honest  man  individually,  but  a 
rogue  corporately, — as  a  church  ofBcial  he  may  be  a  saint,  as  a  railroad 
official  a  scoundrel.  That  satanio  doctrine  must  give  place  to  the  true 
Christian  doctrine,  that  a  professedly  Christian  man  is  bQun5L^Vir^^ 
Christian  man  whererr'  ^  "vVadubN^T  \3k»  ^<c^r^«    ^\s»\iRrtjR«»sis». 
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with  a  bank,  a  manuf aotory,  or  a  railroad,  he  must  take  his 
responeibility  and  his  Christianity  with  him.  He  must  take  with  him 
the  Ten  ComTnandmente  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  every  en- 
terprise and  every  corporation  with  which  he  has  to  do.  The  ooming 
reviyal  will  convert  the  Church  to  this  genuine  type  of  Christianity, 
and  then  it  will  convert  the  great  corporations  of  the  country  into  gen- 
uine agencies  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Glorious  era,  when  factory 
and  forge,  railroad  and  mining  company,  become  practical  preachers 
of  righteousness  I  That  era  is  coming,  and  it  is  ours  to  speed  its 
advent. 

4.  It  will  be  a  revival  of  social  righteousness.  Sociology  is  the 
newest  and  greatest  of  the  sciences.  The  attention  given  to  this  su- 
preme science  denotes  the  greatest  awakening  of  the  ages,  and  it  is  now 
transpiring  before  our  blinded  sight.  Men  are  studying  as  never  be- 
fore the  inter-relationship  of  man  with  man  and  the  solidarity  of 
society.  They  are  learning  that  society,  instead  of  being  an  aggrega- 
tion of  independent  units,  is  itself  a  unit — a  great  personality ;  and 
every  separate  member  in  this  composite  personality  is  seriously 
affected  by  every  other  member  and  by  the  social  body  as  a  whole. 
They  are  learning  the  inspired  truth  that ''  No  man  liveth  to  himself.'' 
The  Church  of  Christ  can  not  be  indifferent  to  this  unprecedented 
awakening,  nor  to  the  opportunity  which  it  presents  for  a  forward 
movement  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  Church  should  not  see  that  the  greatest  hindrances  to  her  suc- 
cess in  saving  men  are  social  hindrances — evil  forces  and  agencies  that 
by  the  power  of  combination,  of  popular  sympathy,  and  of  legal  sup- 
port dominate  society  and  doom  to  ruin  multiplied  millions.  If  faith- 
ful to  her  holy  trust,  the  Church  has  no  choice  but  to  break  the  power 
of  these  forces  of  evil  by  uniting  the  forces  of  goodness.  She  must 
meet  concerted  evil  by  concerted  goodness.  She  must  marshal  and  mass 
her  forces  for  the  sovereign  and  sublime  task  of  Christianizing  society. 
Every  saved  man  must  join  every  other  saved  man  to  make  society 
Christian.  This  is  the  supreme  truth  and  the  supreme  duty  of  the 
hour.  If  the  Church  will  put  the  Christian  spirit  into  the  environ- 
ment of  the  unsaved  masses,  she  will  solve  this  ever-recurring  ques- 
tion of  how  to  reach  the  masses,  and  she  will  multiply  her  converts  as 
never  before.  Whatever  is  evil  in  society,  in  its  customs,  its  laws,  its 
organizations,  its  controlling  influences;  whatever  operates  as  a  hin- 
drance to  the  regeneration  of  man  and  the  establishment  of  the  Eling- 
doin  of  Christy  must  be  removed  or  be  Christianized. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  save  men ;  the  mission  of  the  sa- 
loon is  to  damn  men.  How  can  a  thoroughly  awakened  Christian 
Church  do  otherwise  than  unite  its  forces  to  annihilate  this  greatest 
enemy  of  man,  this  greatest  obstacle  to  the  work  which  the  Church  is 
divinely  called  to  do?  By  the  resistless  logic  of  Christianity,  then, 
the  saloon  must  go.     It  must  be  sent  to  its  own  place,  and  it  will  be 
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sent  there  by  the  dynamio  force  of  an  awakened  Christian  oonsoienoe^ 
which  the  coming  revival  will  surely  effect.  And  to  the  same  right- 
eous doom  must  be  consigned  the  brothel^  the  debasing  though  gilded 
club,  all  forms  of  satanic  literature,  and  the  whole  vile  brood  of  social 
evils.  The  mightiest  revival  of  the  Christian  centuries  will  be  the  re- 
vival that  stirs  the  slumbering  consciences  of  the  Christian  Church,  so 
that  it  will  unite  and  mass  in  a  holy  crusade  against  the  powers  of 
evil,  which,  under  the  guise  of  respectability,  and  fortified  by  custom, 
by  fashion,  and  by  law,  are  causing  moral  devastation  and  death.  And 
this  revival  is  surely  coming;  nay,  it  has  abeady  begun.  Blessed  are 
all  they  of  every  name  who  contribute  to  this  certain  and  glorious 
victory! 

5.  It  will  be  a  revival  of  civic  righteousness.  Grod's  ideal  of  the 
government  of  this  world  is  not  that  of  a  purely  secular  state,  in  which 
Christian  principle  has  small  place  and  Christian  people  have  small 
part.  His  ideal  is  rather  that  of  a  Christian  state,  animated  with  the 
Christian  spirit,  dominated  by  Christian  principle,  existing  as  an  or- 
gan of  righteousness  and  justice,  and  cooperating  with  the  Church  in 
establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  Too  long  has  the  world 
waited  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal ;  too  long  have  anti-Christian 
and  non-Christian  forces  controlled  the  policy  and  determined  the  is- 
sues of  a  nominally  Christian  nation.  The  horrors  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  are  enough  to  startle  and  shock  the  whole  civilized  world. 
But  they  go  right  on,  with  slight  rebuke  and  no  effective  resistance, 
because  six  great  so-called  Christian  powers  are  practically  dominated 
by  a  thoroughly  unchristian  and  selfish  spirit.  The  sight  may  well 
make  angels  weep;  and,  beyond  all  question,  such  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  professedly  Christian  governments  will  make  more  infidels  the 
wide  world  over  than  the  Church  can  make  converts  in  many  a  year. 
If  we  look  at  our  own  nation,  in  the  government  of  nearly  or  quite 
every  large  city  or  town  in  this  nation  to-day,  there  is  a  wide  remove 
from  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  New  Testament.  Every  effort 
of  the  Church  to  prosecute  its  legitimate  work  is  antagonized  and  neu- 
tralized by  such  a  condition  of  civic  affairs.  And  for  this  sway  of 
civic  unrighteousness  the  Christian  Church  is  by  no  means  guiltless. 
The  indifference  of  professedly  Christian  men  to  the  right,  their  com- 
plicity with  evil,  their  blind  partizanship,  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  predominance  of  the  bad  over  the  good  in  the  social  and  civic  mu- 
nicipalities in  this  country.  The  remedy  is  at  hand,  and,  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  a  thoroughly  aroused  Christian  conscience,  the  Church 
must  and  will  apply  that  remedy.  Christian  influence.  Christian  ag- 
gressiveness will  make  a  Christian  city  and  a  Christian  state  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  And  it  is  an  omen  of  good,  a  promise  of  a  better 
order  of  things,  that  a  clear  majority  of  voters  in  this  country  are  either 
nominal  communicants  of  the  Church  or  sympathizers '^in^^sfiL^^S^^Nft^ 
ol  the  Church.    And  these  Chriatiasi  No\«t%^  \xsL\\ftft.  xtdl^^  ^  is^^^is^'^sir 
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spiration  and  with  a  common  purpotte,  can  and  will  change  the  moral 
condition  of  every  city  in  this  fair  land.  This  blessed  change  the 
coming  revival  will  surely  bring  to  pass.  Already  this  revival  has  be- 
gun, and  it  is  sure  to  spread  and  deepen  and  intensify,  and  sweep  over 
the  land  with  its  purifying  breath,  until  every  town  shall  feel  its  re- 
vivifying power. 

6.  In  the  coming  revival  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  the  subjects  and  the  agents  will  be  young  people.  There 
is  no  more  significant  or  more  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  than  the  rally- 
ing of  the  young  people  of  the  Church,  ready  for  any  service  which 
the  Master  requires.  The  magnificent  army  of  Epworth  Leaguers 
and  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  and  the  Baptist  Union,  and  other  young 
people's  societies,  marshaled  in  battle  array,  is  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing sights  the  Church  has  ever  witnessed.  What  sublime  possibilities 
the  Church  holds  for  such  an  army  of  loyal  and  lofty -purposed  youths! 
In  the  great  revival  just  before  us,  this  multitude  of  Christian  young 
people  will  give  themselves  with  holy  zeal  to  the  work  of  winning 
their  fellow  youths,  and  thus  largely  the  multitudes  of  young  people  in 
our  land  will  be  saved  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Satan  will  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  hold  in  his  service  the  millions  of  American 
youth.  With  a  higher  wisdom  and  with  agencies  better  adapted  to 
her  task  than  heretofore,  the  Church  proposes  to  capture  these  millions 
of  noble  youth  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  humanity,  and  in  this 
achievement  will  consist  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  coming  revival. 

7.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  coming  revival  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  missionary  zeal  and  of  missionary  activity,  such  as  the  world 
has  not  seen  since  apostolic  days.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Church 
should  be  quickened  by  a  revival  of  the  character  here  indicated,  and 
not  be  stirred  with  a  profound  and  overmastering  sense  of  her  respon- 
sibility to  the  whole  world.  Her  quickened  spiritual  life  will  also 
quicken  her  sympathies  and  give  to  her  a  clearer  view  of  what  that 
great  word  ^'  brotherhood"  means.  She  cannot  but  hasten  to  summon 
all  her  forces  for  a  forward  march  to  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  world. 
The  "Twentieth  Century's  CalP'  of  The  Homiletic  Review  sounds 
out  clear  and  loud  like  a  trumpet-blast,  and  can  hardly  fall  unheeded 
upon  the  ear  of  the  Church.  It  is  timely  and  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance. I  believe  there  will  be  a  general  response  to  this  call,  and  es- 
pecially am  I  certain  that,  as  a  result  of  the  great  awakening  of  the 
slumbering  Church,  millions  of  money  will  flow  into  missionary  treas- 
uries, and  thousands  of  consecrated  and  cultivated  young  men  and 
young  women  from  the  schools  of  the  Church  will  flock  to  the  oflicers 
of  the  great  missionary  boards,  with  eager  desire  to  bear  the  messages 
of  life  to  the  waiting,  famishing  millions  of  heathen  lands.  The  signs 
of  this  great  coming  revival  and  the  methods  of  securing  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  articles. 
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IV.— REFORMED  HINDUISM. 

Bt  ths  Rev.  Jesse  W.  Bkookb,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Chigago,  III.,   Membeb  ov 
THE  American  Societt  of  Cohparatiye  Religion. 

In  the  field  of  Comparative  Religion  there  is  to-day  do  more  interestlDg  study 
than  that  of  Reformed  Hinduism.  The  irenic  spirit  manifested  by  Mozoomdar 
and  Kagarkar  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
most  of  those  who  listened  to  their  addresses.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  any  of 
our  visitors  at  the  parliament  exerted  more  influence  upon  the  popular  religious 
thought  of  America  than  did  these  apostles  of  Reformed  Hinduism.  Indeed, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  organize  societies  here  to  maintain  and  extend  the  work 
of  these  Indian  reformers ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a  popular  notion 
abroad,  at  least  in  certain  quarters,  that  this  reform  is  broad,  economical,  and 
practicable ;  while  that  instituted  and  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  our 
Christian  foreign  missionaries  is  narrow,  expensive,  and  unpractical.  At  all 
events,  those  who  are  carried  away  in  sympathy  with  the  leaders  of  the  Somajes 
are  not  likely  to  continue  very  long  lavishing  sympathy,  much  less  money,  upon 
our  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 

The  features  of  this  movement  should  be  understood  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  extension  of  our  missionary  work  in  India ;  its  most  vital  principles  should 
be  discovered,  and  a  careful  estimate  made  of  its  worth  as  a  regenerating  force 
for  saving  India  from  the  corrupting  and  degrading  influences  of  idolatry.  The 
praise  which  has  been  lavished  upon  these  reformers,  or  Brahmos,  recently,  is  not 
new.  As  long  ago  as  1870,  W.  H.  Fremantle,  in  an  elaborate  article  in  Tht  Con- 
temporary Review,  referred  to  the  Brahmo-Somaj  as  **  the  nucleus  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  India, "  and  enthusiastically  declared  of  its  leaders :  "  Few  persons, 
I  think,  can  listen  to  their  words  without  feeling  their  own  Christian  life 
strengthened  by  their  simple  and  sincere  estimate  of  Christ  and  His  teachings. " 

Ever  since  Mohun  Roy  founded  the  first  Somaj  in  1828.  Christian  scholars 
have  watched  the  movement,  usually  with  sympathy  and  frequently  with  ex- 
pressions of  enthusiastic  admiration.  That  Brahmoism  has  been  a  blessing  in 
opposing  popular  idolatry  and  in  promoting  social  reforms,  no  one  can  deny. 
That  it  has,  however,  "the  essential  Christ"  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt ;  and  to 
say  that  it  is  a  John  the  Baptist  going  before  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Christ,  as  many  seem  to  think,  would  be  about  as  true  as  to  say  that  New  Eng- 
land Unitariauism  was  the  precursor  of  Evangelical  American  Christianity. 

Roy  taught  monotheism  and  aimed  to  show  his  countrymen  the  folly  of  idol- 
atry. He  aimed  to  establish  a  universal  religion,  a  church  in  which  the  follow- 
ers of  all  religions  might  unite  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  and  Infinite  God, 
in  whom  he  assumed  they  all  believed.  He  called  himself  **  a  follower  of  Christ, " 
**a  believer  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God" ;  yet  the  Upanishads  rather  than  the  New 
Testament  became  the  scriptures  of  his  Somaj ;  and  he  professed  to  base  his  sys- 
tem upon  the  early  Aryan  faith,  alleging  that  idolatry  was  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tise of  their  Aryan  ancestors  and  to  the  teaching  of  their  ancient  books  and 
authorities.  For  a  time  he  exerted  much  influence ;  and  upon  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, in  1831.  he  was  welcomed  by  multitudes  of  Christians,  not  only  as  a  great 
reformer,  but  as  a  Christian  brother.  After  leaving  India,  however,  his  influence 
there  waned.  His  countrymen  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  his  sincerity ;  and, 
upon  deciding  to  remain  in  England,  he  gained  the  credit,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  his  own  countrymen,  of  ''being  all  things  to  all  men— a  Hindu  among  the  Hin- 
dus, a  Mussulman  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  a  Christian  among  the  Chris- 
tians. "  ♦ 

Roy  was  succeeded  by  Yagore,  who  was  the  real  father  of  the  so-calleil 
*  See  **  Brahmoism,"  by  Bam  0)Mx\^T«k'CbQmb>  "^^  ^  t^  «tq> 
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"ReriTed  Arytniiiii''  of  to-daj.  He  claimed  to  get  bit  light  ezclutifely  from 
the  fiindu  acripturet.  His  aim  waa  to  diacorer  the  primitive  religion.  He  em- 
ployed learned  pondita  to  explore  the  Vedaa,  in  order,  aa  it  waa  claimed,  to  lead 
back  the  Hindua  to  the  primitiTe  wonhip  of  tbeir  Aryan  forefatbera.  The  an- 
dent  religioua  and  social  institutions  were  to  be  reriTed  and  the  glory  of  the 
past  to  be  restored.  Just  here  it  is  fitting  that  we  recall  the  worda  of  the  author 
of  ^Modern  Hinduism" :  **Tlie  aim  of  the  leaders  of  these  aecta  has  professedly 
been  to  lead  back  the  Hindua  to  the  primitiTe  worship  of  their  Aryan  forefathers, 
although  it  ia  eyident  to  all  unprejudiced  atudents  of  their  doctrines  that  it  ia  in 
many  respects  the  teaching  of  the  Vedaa  Teiy  largely  modified  by  the  Christian 
Bcripturea  that  ia  prevailing  among  them. "  *  The  third  name  and  the  greatest  to 
be  noted  among  the  Hindu  reformen  is  that  of  Keahub  Chunder  Sen,  who  founded 
the  Progressive  BomaJ.  ** Religioua  Unification"  waa  his  one  great  idea.  Hia 
teaching  became  popular  not  only  in  India,  but  to  some  extent  in  England  and 
America.  Many  of  us  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  message  waa  greeted 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  the  applauae  which  was  bestowed  upon  his  eloquent 
addresses,  so  full  of  philanthropic  and  missionary  apirit.  The  **Fftthert>ood  of 
God"  and  the  ** Brotherhood  of  Han"  were  his  two  great  doctrines ;  and  to  estab- 
lish a  national  church  in  India,  where  the  Mohammedan,  the  Hindu,  and  the 
Christian  could  unite,  was  his  great  ambition— to  harmonize  the  precepts  and 
principles  of  aU  religions. 

Mr.  Moxoomdar  ia  the  true  auccessor  of  Mr.  Sen,  when  he  says  of  the  teach- 
ings and  precepta  of  aU  religions,  including  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism  and  Zoroastrianism,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  "the  Brahmo-SomaJ 
acoepta  and  harmonizes  aU  these  precepts,  systems,  principles,  teachings,  and 
doctrines,  and  makes  tliem  into  one  system,  and  that  is  its  religion. "  f 

With  such  confidence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  enthusiastically  exdaima: 
"Here  ia  the  ideal  of  the  Brahmo-Soma],  whose  religion  is  the  harmony  of  all  re- 
ligions and  whose  congregation  ia  the  brotherhood  of  all  nations. "  %  Mr.  Sen  had 
declared :  **  Our  podtion  is  not  that  truths  are  to  be  found  in  all  religions,  but 
that  all  religions  are  true. "  g 

Sen  proclaimed  himself  a  follower  of  Christ  and  manifested  great  reverence 
for  Him  in  his  public  addresses ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  his  Christ,  like  Mozoom- 
dar's,  was  an  **  Oriental  Christ, "  in  the  making  up  of  whose  personality  the  fic- 
tion of  imagination  played  no  less  a  part  than  the  facts  of  history.  **  It  was  not, " 
says  Mozoomdar,  '^a  bodily  Christ,  ...  a  character,  spirit,  a  holy  sacrificed  ex- 
alted self  whom  I  recognize  as  the  true  Son  of  God.  .  .  .  Jesus  lay  discovered 
in  my  heart  as  a  strange  human  kindred  love,  as  a  repose,  a  sympathetic  consola- 
tion, an  unpurchased  treasure,  to  which  I  was  freely  invited.  *  |  This  may  be 
beautiful  poetry  to  the  Oriental  mind,  but  it  is  bald  mysticism  to  the  Occidental. 

The  Arya  Soma]  founded  by  Dayananda  Saraswati  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing devdopments  of  this  general  movement,  aa  weU  as  the  best  example  of  mod- 
em revived  Aryanism. 

The  effort  of  this  Somaj  ia  to  substitute  what  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  re- 
ligion of  India  for  the  modem  ooiruption  and  idolatry,  and  to  discover,  by  what 
has  been  calleid  "original  methods  of  interpretation. "  in  the  ancient  religion  of 
India,  all  the  blessings  of  modem  Christian  dvilization.  This  Soma],  while  ex- 
ceedingly hostile  to  Christian  propagandism,  is  yet  closer  to  Christianity,  in  its 
attitude  toward  reforms,  than  any  of  the  earlier  Soma]es ;  but  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  aa  expressed  by  one  of  our  most  scholarly  missionaries,  that 
*  while  modem  Aryanism  is  in  some  sense  an  aUy  of  Christian  dvilization,  still 

•  Wilkios,  *'Modem  Hinduism,"  p.  ISO. 

t  See  Barrows,  ^^ParliameDt  of  Bellgions,**  p.  861. 

tid.,  p.a 

I  Lsoturt  on  **W6  Apottlet  of  the  New  Dispeasatloii,"  l^  Kflshub  CbuBder  Sea. 

I  Bose,  "Brmbmolsm,**  p.  167. 
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it  is  more  or  less  an  entrenobmeDt  of  essectial  Hinduism.  The  more  nearly  it 
counterfeits  tlie  truth  of  God  and  shuns  disgusting  rites,  the  more  plausible  does 
it  become.  ** 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  different  branches  of  these  Hindu 
reformers.  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  reported  178  Somajes,  with  1,500  en- 
rolled members  and  about  8,000  adherents. 

The  recent  claims  of  the  Brahmo  apostles  would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  rapid 
growth,  and  it  is  true  that  the  adherents  of  the  various  Somajes  belong  mostly  to 
the  educated  classes,  their  influence  being  thus  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers ;  yet  in  a  letter  which  the  writer  received  less  than  three  years  ago  from  our 
veteran  missionary,  Jared  W.  Scudder,  he  says  of  the  entire  movement:  **!  do 
not  think  it  has  gained  any  ground  in  the  past  ten  years" ;  and  of  the  claims  made 
at  Chicago  by  Mozoomdar  and  Nagarkar,  regarding  their  "  bright  and  glorious 
past"  and  their  ** ancient  glory  and  greatness, " Dr.  Scudder  modestly  adds: 
**They  draw  largely  upon  their  imagination  for  their  alleged  facts. " 

It  is  evident  from  the  census  returns  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Somajes 
are  counted  simply  as  Hindus ;  and  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Brahmos  and  Aryas  are 
ever  popularly  regarded  as  more  than  Hindu  sects. 

Mr.  Mozoomdar's  utterances  here  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  seemed  Jubi- 
lantly hopeful  of  success,  yet  five  years  earlier  he  complained,  through  his  official 
organ,  Ths  Interpreter :  "  We  can  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  our  beloved 
church  is  in  a  course  of  steady  decline,  that  the  interests  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
Brahmo-SomaJ  as  a  whole  show  a  fearful  tendency  to  relaxation ;  this,  to  our 
regret,  we  find  becomes  more  and  more  true. " 

There  is  much  in  this  entire  movement  that  is  hopeful ;  but  the  effort  to  util 
ize  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  civilization,  and  to  pass  them  off  under  Yedio 
names,  can  not  prove  permanently  successful.  The  work  of  these  Indian  reformers 
is,  however,  not  only  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  Comparative  Religion, 
but  to  the  Christian  philanthropist  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  It 
proves  that  the  thoughtful  Hindu  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
fruits  of  Christian  civilization ;  and  the  reforms  which  he  has  so  heartily  espoused 
demonstrate  India's  need  of  the  GkMpel  of  Christ,  which  alone,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  proved  efficient  in  bringing  about  such  reforms  as  the  Aryas  and 
Brahmos  are  pleading  for. 

The  effort  to  get  these  products  from  a  revived  Aryanism  is  like  the  labored 
effort  of  the  child  in  lading  his  Christmas  tree  with  fruit.  This  Oriental  tree  has 
been  made  very  beautiful,  as  we  have  seen  it  pictured  by  Mozoomdar  and  Nagar- 
kar, and  its  fruit  appears  to  be  abundant ;  but  the  tree  lacks  life  and  vitality,  and 
the  fruit  which  it  seems  to  be  bearing  is  found  to  be  simply  suspended  from  its 
branches  after  first  being  plucked  from  the  living  tree  of  Christian  civilization, 
the  tree  which  is  vital  with  the  life-giving  power  of  Christian  faith.  And  while 
we  may  rejoice  in  the  fruit  displayed  by  these  Indian  reformers,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  long  before  the  time  of  Saraswati,  or  Sen,  or  even  Roy,  our  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  India  were  planting  and  cultivating  the  tree  whidi  alone  has 
the  vitality  and  power  to  produce  such  fruit 

Instead,  then,  of  relaxing  our  efforts  along  the  line  of  foreign  missionary  en- 
deavor, because  of  the  boasted  claims  of  these  modem  apostles  and  their  affected 
disparagement  of  missions,  we  ought  rather  to  pursue  our  work  with  redoubled 
energy ;  for  the  beautiful  fruit  of  Indian  reform  is  simply  the  product  of  the  seed 
carried  by  Martyn,  Carey,  and  Duff,  and  cultivated  by  the  noble  army  of  their 
successors.  This  very  movement  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  has  already  undermined  and  honeycombed  the  fabric  of  Hindu 
superstition,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  continued  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  in  India  will  result  in  the  ultimate  and  early  demolition 
of  the  entire  structure  of  Hinduism. 
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SERMONIC  SECTION. 

REPRESENTATIVE  SERMONS. 


THB  GOSPEL  OF  THE  GLORY   OF 
GOD:  A  JUBILEE  SERMON. 

Bt  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

According  to  t?t£  gloriovs  Ootpel  [the 
Gospel  of  the  Olary]  of  the  bUued  Ood, 
which  tooi  eommitted  to  my  trust. — 
1  Timothy  i.  11. 

[Dr.  Storra  is  known  over  the  world  as  one 
of  the  icreat  masters  of  splendid  pulpit  rhet* 
oric,  combined  with  the  finer  qualities  of  lit- 
erary culture.  The  jubilee  of  his  settlement 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  in 
Brooklyn,  was  the  occasion  of  a  celebration 
and  an  ovation,  comparable  only  with  that 
extended  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  many  years 
affo.  Dr.  Storrs  opened  his  sermon  with  a 
graceful  jubilee  salutation.  The  main  body 
of  the  sermon  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  is  an  historical  survey  of  church  life  and 
work  in  his  own  parish,  in  Brooklyn,  and  In 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  social  conditions  and 
customs.  This  was  of  special  interest  to  his 
own  immediate  constituency.  The  second 
part,  which  sets  forth  the  spirit  and  aim  of 
his  ministry,  we  give  in  large  part,  as  of 
general  interest.  After  showing  what  had 
not  been  his  aim,  he  proceeds  as  follows:] 

What  has  been  the  coDtrolIing  and 
aniniatiDg  aim  of  this  loDg  ministry, 
to  a  congregation  ever  changing  in 
individual  constituents,  but  ever  the 
same  In  its  continuing  incorporeal  life? 

I  may  answer,  I  think,  with  the  as- 
sent of  all  accustomed  to  hear  me,  that 
my  stedfast  and  animating  aim  has 
been  to  bring  an  influence  from  the 
realms  celestial,  declared  to  us  through 
Christ,  to  act  on  the  minds  and  hearts, 
on  the  spirit  and  the  conduct,  of  those 
to  whom  my  ministry  has  been  ren- 
dered; so  that  life,  by  God*s  grace, 
should  be  ennobled  in  them  and  in  my- 
self, and  souls  made  in  His  image  be 
lifted  to  closer  fellowship  with  Him. 
That  sums  up  all  that  I  have  conscious- 
ly sought  to  do,  for  all  these  years,  in 
Uie  pulpit  or  in  pastoral  service ;  and 


in  that  relation  I  have  tried  to  be  a 
faithful  and  an  untiring  minister  for 
God.  With  gladness,  though  with 
profound  humility,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  sought  to  preach  **  according  to 
the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed 
God,  which  was  committed  to  my 
trust  •* 

7o  Preach  *•  The  Ooepd  of  the  OUny  of 
the  Bleeeed  Ood,  ** 

The  story  of  the  New  Testament  is 
to  me  the  truest  history  in  the  world. 
Beyond  every  other,  it  is  self- verify- 
ing :  by  the  utter  natural  simplicity  of 
its  style  while  setting  forth  the  most 
astonishing  facts,  such  facts  as  fancy 
or  fiction  would  inevitably  have  treated 
with  artificial  ostentation,  in  a  labored, 
stilted,  and  hysterical  fashion  ;  by  the 
freedom  with  which  commonest  inci- 
dents, familiar  talk,  are  set  side  by  side 
with  superlative  marvels;  by  the  in- 
imitable perfection  with  which  the 
four  primary  narratives  unite  in  exhib- 
iting a  wholly  transcendent  character 
and  life,  which  had  had  no  precedent, 
and  have  had  no  parallel ;  by  the  spirit 
of  vigilant  yet  impassioned  sincerity 
which  breathes  through  all  the  consent- 
ing histories;  and  by  their  progress 
through  miracle  and  theophany  toward 
a  climax  not  of  visible  victory,  but  of 
unanticipated  wounds  and  death.  The 
contemporaneous  acceptance  of  this  as- 
tonishing record  by  men  like  Paul — 
acute,  disciplined,  unbelieving  at 
first,  who  had  personally  known  the 
historians,  who  sacrificed  everything 
for  his  conviction  and  flung  his  whole 
life  into  incessant  victorious  contest 
for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  statements 
— becomes  a  significant  witness  to 
them.  They  afford  the  only  possible 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  the 
church,  coming  out  from  the  midst  of 
a  hostile  theocracy,  infused  with  a 
wholly  peculiar  life,  and  expecting  to 
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conquer  an  inimical  world  by  the  sub- 
lime story  of  advent,  cross,  and  resur- 
rection, which  was  its  only  earthly 
instrument.  It  was  thus  attested  after- 
ward by  the  martyrs  in  the  church, 
who  had  heard  and  who  believed  it 
with  a  faith  which  dungeon  and  stake, 
arena  and  cross,  could  no  more  conquer 
than  they  could  break  sunbeams.  The 
moral  demonstration  of  it  is  thus 
builded,  fundamentally,  into  the  new 
civilization  of  the  world.  It  is  at  the 
base  of  all  our  letters,  arts,  freer  gov- 
ernments, finer  humanities.  Christen- 
dom is  the  witness  to  a  something 
wholly  surpassing  whatever  had  been 
previously  known  in  the  world,  in  the 
forces  which  formed  it. 

If  anything,  therefore,  is  true  in  the 
past,  this  must  be  true;  and  the  un- 
wasting  benign  force  which  it  still 
exerts  on  multitudes  uncounted,  of  no- 
blest minds,  hearts,  and  lives,  becomes 
an  argument  for  it  of  absolutely  im- 
perative power.  If  I  doubted  this 
story  of  the  coming,  the  nature,  the 
life  of  the  Christ,  I  see  not  what  would 
remain  fixed  in  my  conviction.  I 
might  as  easily  be  persuaded  afterward 
that  the  earth  is  a  bubble  without  solid- 
ity, that  the  stars  are  gilt  spangles  on  the 
sky,  that  life  itself  is  a  fantastic  dream. 

/.  A%  Presenting  the  AU-Enf aiding  Pur- 
pose for  which  Christ  Came, 

But  if  this  august  history  be  true, 
then  the  question  faces  us  at  once,  with 
an  emphasis  and  an  urgency  which  no 
other  can  equal,  What  was  the  su- 
preme, all-enfolding  purpose  for  which 
the  Master  came,  and  for  which  He 
lived  His  life  on  the  earth,  afterward 
reascending  to  His  home?  What  was 
the  stupendous  thing  accomplished  by 
Him,  even  beyond  His  instruction  in 
the  truth,  tho  that  was  higher  than 
man  had  conceived ;  even  beyond  His 
mandates  of  righteousness;  even  be- 
yond His  strange  work  of  suffering  for 
the  world,  amazing  as  that  was,  and 
vast  in  its  relations?  This  is  the  ques- 
Hon,  and  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  Immediate,  and  can  not  \iq 


doubtful.  He  came  to  open  the  vast 
and  pure  reaches  of  the  unseen  realms 
to  the  knowledge  and  the  desire  of  man- 
kind ;  to  set  these  before  the  world  in 
the  fulness  and  vividness  of  personal 
discovery,  and  to  communicate  from 
them  a  constantly  ennobling  and  puri- 
fying influence  upon  the  human  spirit 
and  life.  That  this  is  the  sovereign, 
all-encompassing  purpose  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Master,  taking  that  mission 
as  the  gospels  present  it,  it  seems  real- 
ly impossible  to  doubt,  and  every  part 
in  the  wondrous  narrative  takes  from 
this  its  majestic  and  tender  interpreta- 
tion. Accepting  that  narrative  as  it 
stands,  without  the  least  effort  either 
to  burnish  or  to  dim  its  transcendent 
declarations,  it  is  evident  how  each 
part  of  it  bears  on  this  manifestation  to 
men  of  the  spheres  of  life  with  which 
we  are  in  organic  connection  by  our 
very  constitution,  yet  which  no  tele- 
scope has  reached,  and  of  which  no 
highest  or  finest  poetic  genius,  unin- 
spired by  the  gospel,  has  caught  more 
than  a  vanishing  gleam. 

In  the  Advent,  for  example,  with  its 
mystery  of  Incarnation  through  the 
beautiful  wonder  of  a  virgin  birth,  is 
shown  to  us  a  personal  life,  like  our 
own,  coming  to  us  out  of  the  heavens. 
.  .  .  With  that  and  through  it  the 
heavens  became  proximate,  luminous, 
alluring,  to  the  heart  of  the  world. 

And  so  in  all  the  miracles  which  fol- 
low. They  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  exhibitions  of  human  force,  however 
intensified,  however  exalted,  however 
armed.  They  are  unaccountable,  per- 
haps unbelievable,  if  so  understood. 
.  .  .  Miracles  like  the  Master's  be- 
long essentially  to  His  personality, 
but  are  germane  to  the  superior  realms 
from  which  He  had  come.  They  are 
the  illuminating  points  of  contact 
where  the  life  of  such  realms  touches 
life  on  the  earth,  and  we  can  not  but 
find  certain  prophecies  in  them  of 
powers  altogether  surpassing  our  pres- 
ent, but  with  which  we  may  be  en* 
trusted  if  at  laat  "^^  vs^ai^  Nft  'Qm«^ 
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In  like  manner,  in  the  Sennon  on  the 
Mount,  whidi  it  the  moral  miracle  of 
the  goapela,  we  haye  limplj,  aublime- 
Ij,  let  before  ua  the  oeleatial  ooncep- 
tion  of  noble  character,  noble  liTing, 
In  man  on  the  earth.  It  ia  apoken,  jou 
notice — the  world  itaelf  haa  to  recog- 
nize thia — withont  the  leaat  effort.  In 
worda  aa  aimple  aa  a  child 'a,  tho 
more  majeatic  than  thoee  of  kinga. 
...  So  the  Tery  apeech  of  the  earth 
la  glorified  by  It ;  the  life  of  the  world 
takea  higher  light  and  nobler  impalse 
from  the  aammlt-thoaght  of  apherea 
beyond  aight,  concerning  the  beauty 
of  duty,  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
moral  greatneaa,  the  bleaaedneaa  of  self - 
sacrifice.  Not  otherwise  can  this  great 
discourse  for  the  world,  from  the  Horns 
of  Hattin,  be  rightly  undentood.  Not 
otherwise  can  we  indeed  apprehend 
its  mystic  and  perpetual  charm  for  the 
eager  and  reatlesa,  but  atiU  aapiring 
apirit  of  man. 

n.  Am  Setting  Forth  the   Character  of 
the  Hiitarie  Christ. 

In  the  same  way,  In  the  entire  char- 
acter of  the  Christ,  the  beauty  of  which 
even  infldela  confesa.  It  la  still  the 
heavenly  temper  which  walks  before 
ua,  through  occaaiona  and  Incidents  of 
an  earthly  experience.  There  is  Ita 
mystery ;  but  there  is  its  incisive  per- 
ennial appeal  to  reaponsive  aouls.  By 
admission  of  all,  it  is  a  unique  charac- 
ter in  history ;  never  arrogant,  never 
petulant,  never  proud ;  gentle,  patient, 
full  of  purity,  while  full  of  authority ; 
tranquil  in  all  emergencies,  tender 
toward  all  needs,  ready  for  utmost  en- 
durance and  self-sacrifice,  always  con- 
scious of  intimate,  personal  fellowship 
with  God,  and  amid  whatever  outward 
perils  or  seeming  discomfitures,  holding 
profound  blessedness  In  It;  a  charac- 
ter, too,  which  sheds  upon  others  the 
most  illuminating,  uplifting  Influence 
ever  known  in  the  world.  Supremely 
placid,  It  is  also  supremely  intense.  It 
seta  before  the  world  the  matchless 
^  Ideal  of  moral  perfection,  in  the  hum- 
bleat  drcumatanoea    and   under   the 


impact  of  Inoeasant  hostUltlea,  and  It 
ahowa  in  itaelf  no  element  of  penitence, 
while  alwaya  demanding  that  In  othera 
aa  the  prime  axiom  In  moral  integrity. 
.  .  .  Only  once  haa  thia  character  ap- 
peared ;  and  then  in  combination  with 
a  poverty  of  earthly  gooda  aurpaaaing 
the  peaaant'a,  yet  with  a  power  over 
nature  and  man  at  which  thought 
atanda  dumbl  Thia  ia  the  eaaentlal 
glory  of  Him  whom  Chriatendom  ac- 
knowledgea  aa  ita  Maater,  and  whoae 
namelt  bearal 

But  you  observe  that  thia  character 
In  Him  comea  to  exhibition  not  aa  the 
effect  of  an  arduoua  training,  aa  a  diflS- 
cult  attainment  after  many  endeavora 
of  a  high-reaching  spirit.  It  is  to  Him 
essentially  native,  aa  la  fragrance  to  the 
flower,  or  beauty  to  the  sunshine,  or 
the  lovely  blue  to  the  arch  of  the  aky. 
It  is  His  in  whatever  situatlona  in  life, 
because  inherent  in  His  personal  spirit. 
This  ia  ahnply  Inexplicable,  except  aa 
we  discern  in  Him  one  coming  out  of 
heaven  from  God,  thua  manifesting  the 
native  and  perpetual  temper  of  higher 
apherea;  appearing  once  for  all  In 
human  conditiona,  to  ahow  In  instant 
vlaion  the  moral  life  of  God  and  Hia 
beloved.  .  .  . 

With  this,  evidenUy,  all  that  ia  told 
ua  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  at- 
tending His  life  is  in  absolute  har- 
mony ;  aa  at  the  Baptism,  when  the 
heavens  are  declared  to  have  opened 
above  Him,  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  to 
have  descended  upon  Him,  and  the 
Voice  from  on  high  to  have  proclaimed 
Him  the  beloved  Son  of  God ;  aa  in  the 
Transflguration,  where  silent,  imlooked- 
for.  Instantaneous  splendors  are  set  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  aa  being 
natural  to  Inhabitants  of  spheres  celes- 
tial—as natural  as  our  commonest  rai- 
ment is  to  us ;  rather,  as  natural  as  the 
bloom  to  the  rose,  brightness  to  stars, 
or  the  shining  welcome  on  the  face  of 
affection.  .  .  . 

And  at  last,  on  the  cross.  It  Is  still 
the  heavenly  temper  which  appears, 
and  which  gives  to  that  Its  immortal 
aigniflcance.    It  la  the  temper  of  ab- 
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honenoe  of  sin,  yet  of  infinite  longing 
for  the  sinner ;  the  temper  which  hon- 
ors and  magnifies  the  absolate  holiness, 
that  is  Qod's  eternal  law  for  the  uni- 
Terse,  jet  which  reaches,  even  with 
agonized  face  and  bleeding  hands,  after 
the  meanest  and  vilest  offender;  the 
temper  ready  to  bear  even  intolerable 
shames  and  pains  in  order  to    bring 
wandering  spirits,  with  the  dower  or 
the  doom  of  immortality  upon  them, 
within  the  gates ;  yet  wUch  still  makes 
repentance  an  absolute  condition  of  its 
proposed  blessings,  and  which  will  give 
unspeakable  attestation  to  the  author- 
ity of  righteousness  before  any  offdr  of 
forgiveness  is  made.  ...  It  is  in  the 
revelation   which  it   makes—unique, 
supreme,  for  all  the  world,  for  all  the 
ages— of  the  heavenly  conception  of 
the  guiltiness  of  sin  and  of  its  im- 
measurable sequences  of  evil ;  of  the 
immaculate  purity  of  €k)d,  and  of  the 
self-surrendering   love  which    would 
give  up  even  thrones  and  glories  to  save 
the  lost.    When  this  is  seen,  the  worlds 
above  are  interpreted  to  us,  in  what  in 
them  is  most  transcendent.    When  this 
is  seen,  and  appropriate  response  in  us 
is  inspired,  the  mission  of  Christ  for  us 
is  answered,  and  a  light  flows  back  on 
all  that  had  wonderfully  gone  before — 
to  the  advent  itself,  to  the  prophecies 
which  had  foretold  His  coming.     The 
worlds  celestial  come  near  to  us ;  €k)d 
is  manifested,  as  never  in  stateliest  or 
daintiest  phenomena  of   nature;   and 
the  wonder  of  our  relationship  to  Him, 
and  to  the  realms  which  He  fiUs  with 
effulgence,  subdues  yet  exalts  us. 

Only  in  natural  sequence  to  the  cross 
come  the  culminating  glories  of  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  with  the  subse- 
quent manifestation  of  Himself  by  the 
Lord,  to  Stephen,  when  dying ;  to  Paul, 
the  persecutor,  when  changed  to  the 
apostle;  to  John,  the  beloved,  when 
visions  of  the  future  were  opened  to 
hiuL  These  things  are  not  creations  of 
fancy  In  those  who  were  not  expecting 
thdr  coming.  They  are  not  legends, 
myths,  lainbow-dxeams  of  the  world's 
youth.    Th^  are  the  most  assured  and 


dominating  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  fullest  of  meaning,  fullest  of  in- 
spiration.    They  constitute  the  con- 
cluding, majestic  revelation  of  worlds 
celestial,  not    otherwise   attained  by 
human  vision.    It  is  idle  to  say,  **  Res- 
urrection is  impossible.    No  other  has 
died  publicly,  by  savage  violence,  and 
has  risen  from  the  dead.    No  cities  of 
the  dead  supply  any  example.    Ascen- 
sion through  the  air,  of  a  living  form, 
is  simply  beyond  the  grasp  of  thought. " 
Qranted,  if  this  were  an  earthly  life, 
closed  on  the  cross ;  but  if  a  h^venly 
life,  voluntarily  submitted  to  eartlily 
conditions  for  a  purpose  and  a  time, 
voluntarily  subjected  even  to  death,  to 
open  a  more  than  stellar  way  to  higher 
realms,  but  not  capable  of  destruction 
by  nail  and  lance ;  reappearing,  there- 
fore, in  personal  identity,  and  not  there- 
after confined  to  the  earth,  but  exhibit- 
ing in  miracles*  its  superhuman  mas- 
tery and  passing  in  splendor  into  and 
through   the  welcoming    heavens — ^if 
this  is  what  the  gospels  present,  as  evi- 
dently they  do,  then  even  this  close  of 
the  life  only  completes   and  crowns 
what  had    preceded.      It   is   as   the 
mighty  hallelujah  chorus,  bringing  to 
its  finish  the  majestic  oratorio.     It  is 
as  the  sunset,  of  an  unpictured  glory, 
crowning  the  radiance  of  the  obscured 
but  conquering  day.     The  coming  of 
the  divine  Spirit  from  the  heavens,  to 
take  the  things  of  Christ  and   show 
them  unto  men,  with  silent  energy  thus 
carrying  forward  His  benign  kingdom 
on  the  earth,  is  the  natural  consumma- 
tion of  the  entire  transcendent  career ; 
and  this  is  a  force  which  still  witnesses, 
in  responsive  souls,  to  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  whole  series  of  the  mighty 
and  tender  facts. 

So  is  explained  the  declaration  by  the 
Lord  of  His  absolute  authority  for  Ood 
on  the  earth.  So  His  claim  for  the  im- 
mediate and  utter  submission  to  Himself 
and  consecration  to  His  service  of  every 
soul  to  which  His  gospel  comes.  So 
is  set  on  high  before  us  the  assurance  of 
His  final  universal  domUd<^>x  Vc^  ""^s^ 
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•ions  of  mankind  shall  be  subject  to 
Him,  and  when,  in  the  perfect  reign  of 
the  divine  righteousness,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  meet  and  blend  in  a 
consummating  glory.  And  so  we  come, 
without  Jar  or  pause,  to  His  prophesied 
office  as  the  Judge  of  mankind,  pro- 
nouncing His  decisions  according  to 
the  spirit  shown  toward  Himself,  amid 
the  illustrious  phenomena  predicted  of 
Uie  throne  set  and  the  attending  angels. 
These  all  only  harmonive  with  what- 
ever had  earlier  appeared  in  the  gospels 
and  brings  to  its  climax  the  superlative 
story,  with  all  which  it  involves  of 
pathos  and  sublimity,  of  divine  purity, 
divine  authority,  and  a  divine  self- 
surrender.  It  sublimes  the  earth  and 
life  upon  it — this  marvelous  history — 
while  opening  to  our  view,  bringing 
into  contact  with  our  intimate  expe- 
rience, spheres  of  incomparable  majes- 
ty and  beauty,  with  which,  by  our  im- 
mortal constitution,  we  are  connected, 
yet  of  which,  before  the  Master  came, 
the  world  had  lost  the  very  conception. 
It  is,  in  the  profoundest  sense — this  di- 
vine and  irradiating  history — the  evan- 
gel of  the  world.  Paul  rightly  named 
it,  ^  The  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God." 

m.  Am  Fumiahing  the  Historical  Basis 
far  a  Vital  Christian  Iheology, 

It  is  in  the  light  that  shines  from  this 
that  each  si)ecial  truth  involved  in  a 
vital  Christian  theology  stands  forth 
most  clearly.  We  look  from  th  is  point, 
and  the  sinfulness  of  man,  with  his 
alienation  from  the  divine  life,  most 
vividly  appears.  ...  In  fact,  all 
special  theological  truths  are  illumi- 
nated by  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, as  forest,  meadow,  mountain, 
river,  and  lake,  with  the  encircling  sea, 
tske  proportion,  relation,  harmonious 
outline,  under  the  splendor  of  the  un- 
dimmed  dawn.  Father,  Son,  Spirit, 
are  presented  before  us  in  threefoldness 
of  operation,  while  in  the  sublime  unity 
of  the  divine  life,  and  the  Trinity 
shows  Christ's  authority  upon  it  in  the 
baptismal  formula.     The  Bible  itself. 


interlocked  as  it  is  in  all  its  parts,  re- 
ceives its  final  demonstration  as  the  one 
Book  of  God  for  the  world,  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Christ  pervading  it  all, 
in  history,  prophecy,  song,  and  sym- 
bol, in  narrative,  argument,  foreshad- 
owing of  the  future.  It  is  the  book  in 
which  He  appears,  through  which  He 
speaks,  and  whose  apparently  frag- 
mentary or  incidental  pages  take  a  lus- 
ter from  Him,  like  that  of  the  common 
frayed  threads  of  His  Galilean  raiment, 
when  on  the  mount  He  appeared  in  His 
glory,  and  when  not  only  ^His  face 
did  shine  as  the  sun,  **  but  even  **  His 
raiinent  was  white  and  glistening.  ** 

IV.  A»  the  Inspiration  of  the  Christian 

Life. 

And  as  all  truths  of  the  Scripture  are 
irradiated  by  this,  so  into  the  spirit  of 
the  disciple,  and  into  his  life,  goes  from 
it,  properly,  an  influence  celestial. 
That  influence  is  felt  even  by  the 
thought  of  the  world,  and  by  all  its 
culture.  Ethics  are  shot  through  with 
a  strange  glory,  which  never  was  in 
them  till  Christ  appeared.  Philosophy 
has  to  recognize  a  something  divine  in 
the  soul,  by  reason  of  the  revelations 
newly  shown  to  belong  to  it.  A  more 
spiritual  splendor  falls  on  the  great 
paintings  of  the  world,  a  new  majesty 
and  tenderness  on  its  molded  marbles ; 
while  churches  arise,  with  a  wholly 
new  leap  of  aspiration,  toward  tlie 
heavens  from  which  the  Master  came, 
and  to  which  He  again  arose  for  a  time. 
Everything  finest  and  noblest  in  human 
work  lakes  impression  from  these  un- 
paraUelcd  facts  of  history,  which  rise 
into  the  heavens  and  have  supernal 
majesty  on  them.  But  most  of  all  is 
their  influence  shown  in  Christian  ex- 
perience. Not  so  much  spasms  of  fe^l  - 
ing  are  the  fruit  of  their  appeal.  An 
incandescent  glory  pervades  and  vita- 
lizes the  spirit  itself,  before  the  Master 
thus  declared,  and  the  spheres  of  life 
which  He  exhibits.  We  are  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  elders  of  Israel  when  they 
went  up  to  the  mount  and  saw  the  God 
of  Israel,  with  the  paved  work  of  a 
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sapphire  stone  under  His  feet,  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness ; 
and  as  they  were  not  paralyzed  or  faint 
beneath  that  vision,  were  not  detached 
by  it  from  earthly  care  or  earthly  en- 
joyment, but,  as  we  are  expressly  told, 
when  they  had  seen  Qod  ^  they  did  eat 
and  drink, "  so  we  are  not  rapt  from  the 
earth  by  this  vision  of  the  Christ,  and 
by  all  which  that  imperially  conveys, 
but  we  properly  go  to  our  daily  duty 
and  find  a  fresh  si  gniflcance  in  it.  Yes, 
even  as  the  disciples  did,  after  the  as- 
cension, when  they  had  stood  gazing 
stedfastly  into  heaven,  we  hear  the 
voice  saying  to  us,  **  Qo,  work  for  Him 
whom  for  a  time  the  heavens  have  re- 
ceived, but  who  is  to  come  again  in 
His  glory. " 

All  life  should  be,  and  measurably 
it  is,  in  this  majestic  parenthesis  of 
history,  sublimed  and  brightened  under 
the  gleam  of  this  transcendent  reve- 
lation. The  deadliest  power  of  the 
world  is  not  in  its  gross  temptations  or 
its  occasional  wrathful  resistance  of 
righteousness,  but  in  the  hurrying  din 
of  business  and  of  pleasure,  whereby  it 
intercepts  the  heavenly  voices ;  in  the 
incessant  earthly  glitters,  by  which  it 
dazzles,  and  behind  which  it  hides  ce- 
lestial glories.  But  when  these  are  rec- 
ognized, the  influence  on  character  is 
immediate.  The  mind  itself  is  exalted 
and  expanded  in  its  contact  with  the 
supernal.  The  heart  is  animated  to 
new  affection  and  is  lifted  to  nobler 
purposes.  Courage  comes — a  courage 
and  a  patience  unknown  before — amid 
whatever  emergencies  of  life;  a  new 
tranquillity  amid  perils  and  pains;  a 
more  buoyant  march  amid  daily  vicis- 
situdes. It  is  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be,  if  we  are  vitaUy  pene- 
trated by  this  story  of  the  Christ,  an 
aspiration  in  us  for  nobler  character 
than  that  presented  in  human  examples, 
or  in  ethica*  formulae — even  for  a  char- 
acter like  unto  His,  serene,  majestic, 
celestial  in  beauty.  The  imperative 
purpose  of  life  appears  to  bring  heav- 
enly lusters  into  heart  and  home,  and 
into  all  conduct — to  make  the  enUre 


moral  life  vital  and  prophetic,  because 
sympathetic  with  that  on  high.  A 
new  sympathy  appears,  with  other  dis- 
ciples ;  a  new  surpassing  sympathy  of 
love,  with  those  who  have  risen  to  the 
vision  of  His  face;  and  while  daily 
duty  takes  charm  and  dignity  upon  it 
as  done  for  Him,  heroic  enterprise  be- 
comes easier  to  the  spirit  which  He  has 
divinely  touched.  Cousecration  makes 
even  sacrifice  delightful.  The  expec- 
tation of  His  welcome  illuminates  the 
somber  shadows  of  age,  and  flings  a 
glow  upon  the  frowning  face  of  death. 

There  is  no  element  of  human  expe- 
rience, no  department  or  detail  of  hu- 
man action,  which  does  not  properly 
take  to  itself  a  new  element  of  vivacity 
and  of  majesty  from  this  transcendent 
revelation  by  the  Christ  of  worlds  un- 
seen. Minds  thrill  and  aspire  with 
allegiance  to  Him.  Hymns  reverberate 
in  great  harmonies,  or  rise  into  rapture, 
in  their  tribute  to  Him.  The  sacrament 
which  commemorates  Him  and  through 
which  He  still  appears  to  us,  becomes 
not  a  toy  of  fancy,  not  a  burden  of 
obligation,  not  a  dictate  of  tradition, 
but  a  spiritual  feast,  in  which  the  soul 
related  to  Him  finds  in  conference  with 
Him  inward  uplift  and  delight.  The 
church,  in  which  His  mission  is  set 
forth  and  in  which  His  spirit  is  re- 
vealed, becomes  the  very  portal  of 
paradise.  ...  In  this  faith  hi  Chri^, 
and  in  the  realms  of  superior  life  which 
He  exliibit8,ha8  been,  and  is,  and  is  to  be, 
the  true  and  vital  unity  of  the  church ; 
a  unity  in  itself,  a  unity  with  that  en- 
throned above.  In  comparison  with 
this,  similarity  of  forms,  of  names,  of 
theological  tenets,  is  dust  and  rubbish. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  Gospel  which 
I  have  preached,  and  these  are  the 
effects  for  which  I  have  watched,  and 
which  in  part  I  have  often  seen.  Not 
in  the  pulpit  alone  have  I  preached  it, 
but  in  pastoral  services  yet  more  fre- 
quently, and  I  am  sure  with  ampler 
efi3ciency.  Here  lies  the  dignity,  here 
the  power,  of  the  pastoral  office;  in 
seeking  to  surcharge  the  atosssfs^V^^six^^ 
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influence  from  the  world  unseen ;  to  lift 
life  out  of  the  commonplace ;  to  bring 
light  into  darkness ;  to  give  solace  ^ 
sorrow,  and  peace  in  trouble.  So  have 
I  gone,  in  fifty  years,  with  those  to 
whom  I  have  loved  to  minister,  through 
almost  all  scenes  of  pain  and  grief 
which  can  be  known  to  human  hearts ; 
through  bitter  experience  of  financial 
loss,  and  the  fear  for  others  which  that 
has  brought ;  through  the  pain  which 
comes  with  a  clouded  repute  to  those 
whose  fame  had  been  stainless  before ; 
through  the  terrible  anxieties  when 
children,  friends,  the  beloved  of  the 
heart,  have  been  wrestling  with  disease 
and  apparently  momently  coming  near- 
er to  death.  I  have  been  with  the  dy- 
ing, as  the  scenes  of  time  receded  from 
sight  and  the  shadows  of  the  great 
eternity  fell  more  heavily  on  the  face. 
I  have  been  by  the  graveside  when  the 
closed  cofiin  was  finally  shut  over  the 
noble  or  lovely  form,  and  when  every 
clod  seemed  falling  on  the  hearts  of 
those  around ;  and  I  have  been  after- 
ward in  homes  from  which  beauty  and 
delight  appeared  hopelessly  banished, 
because,  amid  whatever  earthly  decora- 
tion, they  had  taken  into  them  of  the 
silence,  the  darkness,  and  the  chill  of 
the  tomb.  And  I  have  been  nowhere 
where  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  Ood,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  if  truly  received,  has  not  suf- 
ficed to  conquer  and  dispel  the  gloom, 
to  give  songs  in  the  night,  to  turn  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning. 
An  illuminating  Teacher  of  all  highest 
truth  is  the  Master,  set  forth  in  the  gos- 
pels; an  Inspirer  to  duty,  a  divine 
Helper  to  highest  character;  but  we 
may  cdmost  say,  beyond  all  these.  He 
is  the  Comforter  of  the  sad,  the  Healer 
of  the  broken-hearted,  the  Lifter-up 
from  the  gates  of  Death.  And  no  one 
knows  Him  most  truly  or  fully,  or  rec- 
ognizes His  work  with  utmost  tender- 
ness and  triumph  of  the  heart,  who  has 
not  ministered  of  Him,  and  for  Him, 
to  souls  in  lonely  and  desolate  anguish, 
an  anguish  to  which  only  He  can  bring 
peace. 


So,  my  dear  friends,  beloved  of  my 
heart,  this  happy  ministry  of  fifty 
years  closes  to-day  I  I  thank  Qod,  in 
the  depths  of  my  heart,  for  His  loving- 
kindness,  which  never  has  failed ;  for 
the  tender  mercy  ever  manifest  anew  to 
me  and  to  mine,  and  to  all  of  us  in  our 
joyful  relations.  I  thank  Him  for  the 
ministry  to  which  He  called,  and  in 
which  He  has  thus  far  sustained  me, 
of  preaching  *'the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  Blessed  Ood,  **  of  testifying  to  the 
grace  and  the  majesty  of  Him  whom 
prophecies  had  foreshadowed,  whom 
angels  announced,  who  consecrated 
the  earth  by  miracle  and  by  cross,  who 
left  upon  it  ascension  glories,  and  who 
opened  around  it  immeasurable  spheres 
of  holy  life ;  in  whom  has  been,  and 
shall  be  forever,  the  sovereign  light 
and  life  of  mankind.  I  thank  you  for 
all  the  kindness,  and  patience,  and  the 
generous  care,  with  which  you  have 
surrounded  me,  from  the  hour  when 
you  welcomed  me  to  this  place,  to  that 
which  is  passing.  And  I  do  not  say 
*•  Farewell"  to-day,  but  "God  be  with 
us,  **  as  in  all  the  past,  in  whatever  of 
time  may  remain  to  us  here.  The 
years  of  all  are  known  already  to  Him 
on  high.  But  may  they  be  filled,  and 
more  than  ever,  with  the  revelation  to 
us,  and  in  us,  and  in  each  of  us,  of 
that  immense  and  radiant  discovery  of 
the  life  celestial  made  by  the  Master, 
and  of  the  full  apprehension  of  it  in 
our  receptive,  rejoicing  hearts,  that 
life  on  earth,  while  it  continues,  may 
be  glorified  to  us;  that  our  strength 
may  day  by  day  be  renewed,  even  as 
the  eagle's,  when  seeking  with  stri- 
ving and  steady  wing  the  upper  air; 
that  the  fascinating  and  turbulent 
world  around  us  may  never  have  power 

to  conquer  or  delude  us ;  and  that  at 
last,  from  the  highest  level  we  reach 
on  earth,  through  Christ's  mediation 
and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  we  may 
step,  one  by  one,  as  death  sets  us  free, 
over  the  threshold  of  the  City  of  God, 
upon  the  shining  streets  beyond,  and 
see  our  immortal  Redeemer  and  King, 
crowned  and  resplendent,  face  to  face. 
And  unto  God  be  all  the  praise. 
Amenl 
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SANCTIFICATION. 

Bt  the  Rt.  Hon.  and  Mobt  Rev. 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

AND  PrDCATB  of  AlL  ENGLAND. 

And  for  their  sokes  I  aanei(fy  mysdf, 
thcU  they  also  might  be  sancHfied  through^ 
the  truth.—John  xvii.  19. 

[Preaohed  while  Dr.  Temple  was  Bishop  of 
LoBdoD.  The  newly  appointed  Archbishop 
has  already  n»aohed  the  age  of  seveoty-flve 
years,  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  career. 
He  took  a  First  OUuis  in  Classics  and  a  First 
Class  in  Mathematics  in  Oxford  in  1848;  was 
made  head  master  of  Rugby  in  1668;  in  1860, 
while  a  chaplain  of  the  Queen,  wrote  the  first 
of  the  seven  papers  in  the  "Essays  and  Re- 
views," the  other  six  of  which  caused  so 
much  controversy  in  their  day;  was  made 
Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1860;  Bampton  Lecturer 
in  1888,  and  Bishop  of  London  in  188S.  Altho 
regarded  a  ** broad  churchman,"  we  are  in- 
formed that  those  who  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him  consider  him  an  **evan- 
gelical**  in  the  truest  sense.  The  new  Arch- 
bishop is  an  earnest  advocate  of  temperance, 
and  is  often  found  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  National  Temperance  League  in  many 
of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  England.] 

The  Banctiflcation  of  which  our 
Lord  speaks  in  this  place  is  the  conse- 
cration of  the  whole  creature,  of  the 
whole  being,  to  the  spiritual  purpose 
of  the  service  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
To  give  up  everything  in  order  that 
His  will  may  be  accomplished,  to  do 
that  will  to  the  very  full — that  is  the 
perfect  sanctiflcation  of  all  things. 
And,  of  course,  this  sanctiflcation  in 
itself  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
change  in  the  thing  that  is  sanctified. 
If  we  think  of  things  that  stand  at  the 
lowest  end,  and  of  things  that  stand  at 
the  highest  end  of  being,  there  is  no 
change  at  all  in  the  consecration  of 
either  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
€k>d.  When  Moses  consecrated  the 
Tabernacle,  when  he  hallowed  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  and  all  the  accessaries, 
when  he  consecrated  the  altar  and  the 
font,  when  he  consecrated  the  garments 
of  the  priests— all  these  things  re- 
mained Just  what  they  were  before, 
^d  the  only  difference  was  in  the  pur- 
pose  to  which   they  were  assigned. 


When  we  consecrate  a  church  or  conse- 
crate a  churchyard,  we  dedicate  either 
the  one  or  the  other  to  a  solemn  spirit- 
ual purpose,  we  dedicate  either  the  one 
or  the  other  to  our  heavenly  Father ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
affected  by  what  we  have  done;  the 
purpose  for  which  each  is  used  is 
changed  from  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  the  thing  itself  remains 
the  same.  And  as  this  is  the  case  with 
that  which  stands  lowest,  so  also  is  the 
same  the  case  with  that  which  stands 
highest.  When  the  Almighty  Son  of 
God  sanctifies  Himself  to  do  His  heav- 
enly Father's  will,  tliere  is  no  change 
in  Him ;  His  absolute  holiness  remains 
what  it  was  before ;  He  is  still  Him- 
self ;  there  is  no  difference  because  of 
the  consecration.  And  so,  in  either 
case,  the  consecration  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  anything  affecting 
that  which  is  consecrated.  But  when 
we  think  of  all  that  stands  between 
these,  when  we  think  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  finite  creature,  or,  still  more, 
of  a  finite  creature  intelligent  and  pos- 
sessed of  will,  and  yet  with  evil  in  that 
will,  it  is  plain  that  the  consecration 
must,  of  necessity,  imply  a  real  change 
in  the  thing  that  is  consecrated.  If 
there  is  evil,  that  evil  can  not  be  dedi- 
cated to  God;  if  there  is  anything 
which  hinders  the  service  of  our  Father, 
that  hindrance  must  be  taken  away. 
That  which  is  to  be  offered  must  be 
cleansed  in  the  very  act  of  offering,  or 
else  it  can  not  be  offered  at  all;  and 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  cleansed  is 
it  capable  of  being  thus  sanctified  ;  and 
the  sanctification  necessarily  implies, 
not  only  a  surrender  of  everything  to 
God,  but  the  purification  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  surrender  possible. 
The  sanctifying  of  the  disciple  will, 
necessarily,  so  far  differ  from  the  sanc- 
tifying of  the  Divine  Master  that  the 
disciple  must  pass  through  changes — 
changes  affecting  the  very  depths  and 
essence  of  his  nature — before  the  sanc- 
tification can  be  complete. 
And  so  there  Is,  in  this  waY%  «.dMSs3«.- 
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Lord  and  tbe  sanctiflcation  of  eT«ry 
one  that  belongs  to  tbe  Lord ;  and  yet, 
even  bere,  tbere  la  sometbing  tbat 
brings  tbem  near  together.  For  al- 
tbougb  tbe  sanctiflcation  implies  no 
cbange  in  our  Lord's  own  original  per- 
sonality, altbougb  He  knew  no  sin,  and 
tbere  was  no  necessity  for  Him  to  be 
cleansed,  yet  He,  too,  partook  of  tbe 
infirmity  of  our  nature;  and  tbougb 
tbere  was  not  a  cbange  of  tbe  same 
kind,  yet  in  His  sanctiflcation,  also, 
tbere  was  involved  a  progress;  tbere 
was  a  rising  from  tbe  lower  to  tbe 
bigber ;  tbere  was  tbat  development  of 
His  buraan  nature  wbicb  is  necessary 
in  order  tbat  He  migbt  be  entirely  bu- 
man.  And  so  we  are  not  only  told  in 
tbe  beginning  of  His  life  tbat "  He  grew 
in  stature  and  in  favor  witb  God  and 
man, "  but  we  are  told  tbat  in  tbe  end 
of  His  life  He  ''learned  obedience 
tbrougb  tbe  tbings  tbat  He  suffered** 
— tbat  "  He  was  made  perfect  by  suffer- 
ing. "  And  wben  we  tbink  of  tbe  won- 
derful revelation  in  tbe  Garden  of  Getb- 
semane,  wben  tbe  weakness  of  His 
bumanity  was  laid  bare  for  a  few  of 
His  disciples  to  bebold ;  wben  it  was 
known  tbat  He,  too,  sbared  in  tbe  eter- 
nal struggle  wbicb  marks  of  necessity 
tbe  spiritual  life  of  man;  wben  He, 
too,  bad  to  resist  temptation  and  not 
cast  it  aside  as  He  bad  done  before,  but 
to  contend  witb  it,  pouring  out  suppli- 
cations and  prayers  witb  strong  crying 
and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to 
save  Him  from  death — there  wo  see 
how  He  so  sbared  our  nature  tbat  His 
sanctiflcation  in  tbat  respect  resembled 
ours,  and  tbat  He  had  to  pass  through 
what  we  also  must  pass  through,  that 
He  had  to  learn  tbe  lessons  wbicb  we 
also  have  to  learn,  and  that  He,  like  us, 
had  to  be  perfected  and  sanctil^ed  by  a 
discipline  of  the  soul  and  a  discipline 
of  the  body,  in  order  tbat  His  sanctiflca- 
tion might  be  complete. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  what  tbe 
Lord  says  here  of  Himself :  He  sanctifies 
Himself.  Strange  and  startling  words 
to  those  who  consider  what  the  Lord 
was  t    Strange  to  tbe  believer  that  he 


should  be  told  that  the  Lord  Himaelf 
needed  sanctification ;  strange  that  we 
should  thus  learn  tbat  He  bad  to  be 
perfected  as  we  are  perfected,  and  tbmt 
we,  wben  we  are  passing  tbrougb  tbe 
trials  of  life  and  undergoing  tbe  disci- 
pline appointed  for  our  souls,  can  in 
this  respect  also  find  Him  treading  the 
same  patb  before  us.  Tbe  Lord,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Creator,  the  Almighty 
Word,  tbe  Eternal  Wisdom,  He  sancti- 
fied Himself  by  tbe  same  process  bj 
wbicb  His  disciples  were  to  be  sancti- 
fied also ;  and  when  He  calls  upon  us 
to  pa8s  through  the  fiery  discipline  that 
tries  the  soul.  He  is  only  asking  us  to 
follow  where  He  trod  before.  But  if 
this  be  strange,  tbe  lesson  which  fol- 
lows is  of  still  greater  import  to  our- 
selves and  our  lives.  He  sanctified 
Himself.  And  why  7  Not  for  tbe  sake 
of  tbe  sanctiflcation,  not  for  His  own 
sake.  These  are  motives  quite  conceiv- 
able in  themselves.  We  can  imagine 
tbat  even  for  His  own  sake,  and  even 
for  tbe  sake  of  the  perfection  of  Hia 
own  nature.  He  would  have  sought 
to  sanctify  His  humanity.  And  more 
and  more,  passing  through  all  tbe 
stages  which  that  humanity  must  pasa 
through,  He  would  desire  to  make  it 
entirely  a  sacriflce  to  the  Father  to 
whom  He  was  returning,  to  whom 
He  was  soon  to  offer  up  that  very  na- 
ture to  be  forever  joined  witb  His  own, 
and  to  share  His  very  throne.  But 
though  that  was  a  conceivable  motive, 
it  is  not  what  is  here  put  forward  :  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  His  disciples  that  He 
sanctifies  Himself ;  it  is  because  He  de- 
sires their  sanctification  that  He  seeks 
His  own.  And  the  words  imply  tbat 
the  source  of  sanctification  always  is  in 
the  sanctification  of  tbe  Sanctifier  Him- 
self. It  is  by  being  Himself  sanctified 
that  He  is  the  source,  the  origin,  tbe 
well-spring,  the  fountain  of  their  sancti- 
fication. He  sanctifies  Himself  for  their 
sakes,  ^  that  they  also  might  be  sancti- 
fied through  the  truth.  ^ 

And  that  is  the  principle  which  ne- 
cessarily underlies  all  the  work  that  He 
has  given  to  Uis  Church  in  the  regen- 
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eration  of  mankind;  tbat  is  the  princi- 
ple which  underlies  cTerytbing  that 
man  can  do  for  his  fellow  man,  that  is 
the  principle  which  governs  all  the 
blessing  that  man  can  bestow  upon 
those  among  whom  he  lives— all  the 
power  that  he  can  exert  upon  their 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  It  is  in 
the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Sanctifier  that 
win  always  be  found  the  true  source  of 
spiritual  power  and  spiritual  progress. 
And  at  all  times  the  condition  on  which 
the  Church  and  the  servants  of  the 
Church  can  do  the  heavenly  work 
which  the  Lord  hath  sent  them  to  do  is, 
that  there  shall  be  dwelling  in  them  the 
same  sanctiflcation  which  they  are  to 
communicate  to  others ;  and  he,  and  he 
alone,  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  the 
Lord's  divine  work  who  thus  shares  in 
the  Lord's  divine  consecration  of  Him- 
self. So  in  those  remarkable  words  in 
which  St  Paul  speaks  to  the  Colos- 
sians  of  that  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  do,  and  of  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  being  done,  he  tells  us 
that  he  is  filling  up  that  which  was  be- 
hind of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  his 
flesh  for  his  body's  sake.  It  was  by 
suffering  in  his  own  person  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ ;  it  was  by  repeating  in 
himself  that  through  which  Christ  had 
gone  before;  it  was  by  sanctifying 
himself  as  the  Lord  Jesus  had  sanctified 
Himself  before ;  it  was  so  that  St.  Paul 
knew  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
preach  the  Qospel  to  man ;  it  was  so, 
and  so  only,  that  he  could  serve  the 
Church  throughout  his  life.  The  con- 
dition of  that  service,  as  he  knew,  was 
to  fill  up  whatever  was  deficient  in  this 
self -discipline  which  was  necessary  at 
onoe  for  the  sanctification  of  himself 
and  for  the  sanctification  of  the  Church 
in  which  he  labored. 

And  so  in  all  work  that  has  to  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  Ood  here  among 
men,  the  same  unchanging  rule  ever 
prevails ;  and  the  man  who  would  un- 
dertake to  do  it  must  himself  begin  in 
his  own  person  that  regeneration  which 
he  is  desiring  to  produce  in  others,  and 
must  begin  to  sanctify  himself.    U  Yi« 


is  to  help  others  to  sanctify  themselves, 
if  he  is  to  be  the  source  of  any  moral 
or  spiritual  growth,  it  must  be  because 
there  is  in  him  the  same  moral  and  spir- 
itual growth,  and  he  must  derive  it 
from  the  source  of  all  moral  and  spirit- 
ual growth— the  sanctification  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  when  material 
progress  has  outstripped  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual ;  when  on  all  sides  of  us 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  won- 
derful advances  that  are  made  by  hu- 
man science  and  human  art ;  when  there 
is  such  a  profusion  of  comfort,  of  re- 
finement, of  gratification ;  when  there 
is  such  an  abundance  of  wealth  that 
belongs  to  this  present  world;  when 
men  know  so  much  more  than  they  did, 
though  they  still  have  before  them  in- 
terminable vistas  of  future  knowledge, 
not  yet  acquired,  but  within  possibil- 
ity of  reach.  We  are  struck  with  all 
this,  and  filled  with  admiration.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  not  often  to  turn  our 
eyes  upon  what  the  Lord  is  thus  doing 
with  His  people  here  on  earth.  We 
are  astonished  when  we  see  how  rapid, 
how  sure,  and  apparently  how  endless 
is  the  progress  before  us ;  and  whilst 
there  is  this  wonderful  advance  in  all 
material  things,  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  marvelous  dislocation  of  all 
the  ordinary  work  of  human  invention 
and  of  human  labor.  There  are  those 
who,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wealth,  are 
suffering  greater  privations  than  we  can 
record  in  past  history ;  there  are  those 
whose  poverty  and  misery  cry  out 
against  the  enjoyments  with  which  we 
are  surrounded;  there  are  those  who 
are  desirous  to  Join  in  this  great  scene 
of  human  toil,  to  take  their  part  in  all 
that  is  doing  and  all  that  has  yet  to  be 
done ;  who  stand  there,  unable  to  find  a 
place  in  which  they  may  use  their  hu- 
man powers,  unable  to  find  the  means 
of  supporting  life  itself,  unable  to  find, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  comfort,  the 
barest  necessities  of  life.  We  see  all 
society  thus  torn  and  distracted,  and 
con  trad  ictiona  lEkftft^xiA^^^^s:^  nnck».. 
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rial  progTOM,  intended— And  not  only 
intended,  bat  efficient— for  the  comfort 
— ^the  material  comfort— of  man,  there 
•hoold  be  such  bodily  misery,  there 
should  be  sudi  squalor,  there  should 
be  such  unblessed  and  unholy  condi- 
tions in  which  our  fellow  creatures  are 
now  plunged?  Why  is  it?  And  the 
answer  to  every  question,  the  answer 
to  all  investigation,  the  answer  to  every 
study  of  the  subject  always  is,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  moral  or  spiritual 
that  corresponds  to  all  this— because, 
while  all  this  is  going  on  day  by  day, 
increasing  with  abundant  increase,  with 
no  promise  of  failure  or  of  retardation, 
yet  still  the  moral  standard  is  not 
higher  than  it  was,  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding spiritual  purpose  in  those  who 
are  receiving  God's  material  blessing. 
Instead  of  a  help  to  our  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  all  this  seems  to  be  a 
hindrance;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
wealthy  is  a  temptation  to  them,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  poor  is  a  temptation 
to  tiiem;  and  the  conditions  of  life, 
which  seem  as  if  by  slight  changes  they 
might  be  made  a  blessing  to  all,  are  a 
curse  at  one  end  and  a  curse  at  the 
other,  separating  men  from  one  anoth- 
er, parting  their  lives  asunder,  making 
it  difficult  for  the  diflferent  classes  to 
understand  each  other.  We  feel  the 
evil,  and  there  is  a  cry  everywhere  to 
remedy  it ;  the  poor  are  crying  out  to 
the  rich,  the  degraded  are  crying  out 
to  the  cultivated  and  refined,  and  the 
ignorant  are  crying  out  to  those  who 
are  possessed  of  knowledge ;  the  call 
sounds  in  our  ears  and  touches  our  feel- 
ings, and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
deaf  to  the  ringing  force  with  which, 
with  perpetual  reiteration,  the  cry 
sounds  again  and  again  from  the 
depths  of  society.  And  now  we  are 
called  to  look  for  the  remedy.  Where 
shall  the  remedy  be  found?  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  profusest  use  of 
money ;  it  will  not  be  found  in  what  is 
commonly  called  charity  taken  by  it- 
self. Nay,  all  the  labor  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  it,  as  we  know  full  well 
by  dire  experience,  will  not  suffice  to 


set  the  evU  right.  We  know,  every 
student  of  the  matter  knows,  tfiat  if 
the  masses  are  to  be  permanently  bene- 
fited, it  is  their  moral  elevation  that 
must  be  sought;  that  they  must  be 
raised  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  stand- 
ard of  life ;  that  they  must  kam  to  un- 
derstand, not  the  bearing  with  priva- 
tions merely,  and  the  sulky  submission 
to  the  evils  that  come  upon  them,  but 
they  must  understand  what  is  meant 
by  true  self-denial,  what  is  meant  by  a 
higher  purpose  and  a  nobler  life.  And 
we  who  are  to  teach  them  this  seem 
very  often  to  fancy  that  this  can  be 
taught  by  labor,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
money,  by  bestowing  on  them  some- 
thing to  meet  the  present  needs ;  and 
we  see  not  that  the  beginning,  if  we 
are  to  bless  them,  is  to  find  a  higher 
moral  standard  in  ourselves,  and  that 
if  we  desire,  indeed,  that  they  shall  be 
lifted  up,  we  must  begin  by  ourselves 
rising  above  ourselves,  learning  what 
there  is  lacking  in  us,  understanding 
what  it  is  that  our  spiritual  nature 
wants,  seeking  ever  and  ever  more  en- 
tire devotion  to  the  Lord,  looking 
closely  to  see  that  what  we  do  for  our 
fellow  men  is  not  indulgence  of  mere 
feeling,  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
spirit  that  is  sanctifying  itself  by  turn- 
ing ever  upward  to  look  to  the  Lord's 
example,  by  writing  on  the  heart  tho 
principles  of  His  unselfish  life,  by  fol- 
lowing with  steady  steps  and  with  de- 
termined will  the  path  in  which  He 
once  trod  on  earth.  It  is  only  by  be- 
ginning within,  and  by  seeking  to  be 
what  He  was,  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do  His  holy  work ;  and  those  who 
desire  to  be  a  blessing  to  their  fellow 
men  must  copy  the  words  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  since  it  is  their  sanctiflcation  that 
is  really  needed,  they  must  begin  by 
sanctifying  themselves. 

Oh,  my  brethren,  it  Is  not  your  mon- 
ey, your  time,  your  labor,  that  your 
fellow  men  desire ;  it  is  yourself— it  is 
your  very  self,  given  first  to  €k)d  and 
then  to  them.  It  is  nothing  abort  of 
that  which  can  indeed  bless  your  fel- 
low creatures.    It  is  by  giving  your 
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whole  being  to  that  which  is  higher 
and  more  heavenlj ;  it  is  so,  and  so 
onlj.  that  it  is  possible  to  begin  the 
great  work  of  rescuing  those  that  are 
in  troable,  that  are  in  privation,  that 
are  degraded  and  lowered,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  happiness  and  peace.  It 
is  only  so  that  society  can  be  renewed ; 
it  is  only  so  that  it  is  possible  to  call 
back  men  to  the  image  of  Him  who 
created  them ;  and  if  any  one  seeks  to 
do  the  Lord's  work,  let  him  thus  begin 
by  giving  to  the  Lord  his  own  whole 
being,  and  seeking  with  all  his  might 
to  sanctify  himself  for  the  sake  of  those 
who,  beyond  all  else,  need  such  sancti- 
flcatioa  themselves. 


THE  BIBLB  AS  LITBRATURE. 

BTLtMAN  Abbott,  D.D.  [Congbboa- 
tional],  Bbookltn,  N.  T. 

[This  lecture  Is  a  reprint  from  the 
Brooklyn  DaUy  Eagle  of  MoTember  IS,  1896, 
of  Dr.  Abbott^s  eeooiid  lecture  in  his  ex- 
tended course  on  this  subject  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  be,  in  sooordanoe  with  Dr.  Abbott ^s 
prerioos  announcement,  a  correct  report  of 
his  utteranoes  on  that  occasion.  We  gin  it 
in  full,  as  the  subject  is  Just  now  attracting 
great  attention.  In  the  Expository  and  Ex- 
egetical  Section  of  Tmi  Rsmw  will  be  found 
a  review  of  the  lecture  by  Prof.  William 
Henry  Qreen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished 
oonservatiTe  authority  on  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Literature,  to  whom  the  lecturer 
refers. 

Dr.  Abbott  stated  in  a  prelude  that  his 
**ol^Jeot  in  this  oourse  of  lectures  is  to  make 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  more  intelligent, 
and  therefore  the  reverence  for  it  more  in- 
telligent and  deeper.**] 

Hutobt  may,  for  our  purpose  this 
evening,  be  divided  into  three  general 
categories :  Epic,  philosophic,  and  fac- 
tual. That  word,  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary says,  is  rare ;  but  it  is  just  the 
word  I  want  to-night  By  factual  his- 
toiy  I  mean  history  which  concerns  it- 
self only  with  facts.  It  is  more  or  less 
PAiostaking  and  scrupulous  in  its  en« 
deavor  to  state  those  facts  with  exact 
aocmracy.  But  that  is  all  that  it  cares 
about.  It  gives  them  no  interpretation. 
It  does  not  consider  their  significance. 
It  will  search  for  a  long  while  to  \m 


exact  as  to  a  date  or  aocorate  as  to  a 
minute  circumstance;  but  what  the  dr- 
cumstance  means,  what  is  its  bearing 
on  human  history,  what  is  its  signifi- 
cance in  human  life,  the  mere  chronicler 
or  annalist  does  not  care.  By  philo- 
sophic history  I  mean  that  history 
which  is  written  to  trace  out  the  growth 
of  the  human  race,  or  the  growth  of 
some  particular  nation,  to  show  its  de- 
velopment from  germ  to  completion,  or 
its  development  in  some  single  epoch, 
as  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
reformation.  By  epic  history  I  mean 
history  that  is  written  for  a  poetic,  not 
a  philosophic  purpose;  which  takes 
the  great  events  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  historian,  and  molds  and 
shapes  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  exact  fact,  nor  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  race  or  the  nation,  but  to 
illustrate  certain  developments  of  hu- 
man character.  This  last  historian  is 
not  particular  about  dates.  He  will 
often  exclude  them  altogether.  He  is 
not  painstaking  and  accurate  as  to  his 
facts ;  he  is  not  anxious  to  get  the  facts 
with  exactness ;  but  he  groups  the  inci- 
dents together  in  a  story  adapted  to 
bringing  out  clearly  the  trait  or  quality 
of  character  which  he  wishes  to  em- 
phasize. 

These  three  forms  of  history  are  not 
sharply  discriminated  in  literature  as  I 
am  sharply  discriminating  them  to- 
night. They  are  woven  together  in  all 
well-recognized  history ;  all  three  ele- 
ments are  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions. The  historian  will  be  partly 
epic,  partly  philosophic,  partly  factual ; 
but  more  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
one  or  the  other  characteristic,  accord- 
ing to  the  bent  and  mood  of  mind  of 
the  writer.  Freeman  is  a  chronicler. 
He  bestows  infinite  pains  on  giving 
minute,  accurate  information  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  past.  Macaulay  is  a  phi- 
loscrpher.  I  am  not  concerned  to-night 
as  to  whether  his  philosophy  is  true  or 
false.  He  writes  his  history,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  us  exact  and  ac^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  iUustrating  hli  un- 
derataoding  of  the  political  growth  of 
the  English  nation  throughout  a  certain 
period.  Froude  it  an  epic  historian. 
He  treats  his  characters  dramatically ; 
and  whether  it  be  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  or  Henry  YllL.  or  Erasmus,  or 
Thomas  A  Becket,  he  tells  his  story  so 
as  to  make  it  an  interesting  story  and 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  traits  in 
human  character  and  life. 

Now,  the  early  history  of  all  nations 
is  epic  history.  It  is  not  written  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  exact,  micro- 
scopic  information  respecting  the  facts. 
The  ancient  historian  paid  no  such  at- 
tention, devoted  no  such  time  and  en- 
ergy,  to  the  investigation  of  the  facts 
as  tiie  modem  historian  does.  He  is 
not  philosophical.  The  ancient  his- 
torian knew  nothing  about  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race,  nothing 
about  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual nation.  The  Greek  historian 
had  no  conception  of  an  evolution  of 
the  Greek  nation;  the  Roman  histo- 
rian none  of  the  evolution  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.  They  found  in  the  past 
certain  legends  and  stories,  gathered 
them  together,  and  retold  them  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  types  and 
traits  of  character  in  the  heroes  of 
past  history.  And  if  we  go  back  to 
these  historians,  back  of  Tacitus  and 
Thucydides,  we  come  to  a  time  when 
it  is  no  longer  {XMsible  to  discriminate 
between  the  epic  poetry  and  history. 
The  man  has  written  without  consider- 
ing at  all  whether  he  is  writing  fact  or 
fiction.  He  thinks  as  little  about  it  as 
a  child  in  the  nursery  telling  a  story  to 
his  brother  child.  It  is  partly  fact  and 
partly  fiction— story  founded  m  fact. 
The  earliest  Greek  history  is  to  be  found 
in  Homer.  Not  history,  you  say; 
poetry.  True.  Epic  poetry,  or  his- 
torical epic— as  you  like;  for  the  ex- 
plorations of  Dr.  Bchliemann  have 
shown,  beyond  all  question,  that  there 
was  an  ancient  Troy,  and  that  battles 
went  on  about  it,  and  that  the  story 
of  the  "Iliad**  is  fiction  founded  on 
actual  fact,  tho  the  facts  did  not  take 


place  exactly  as  Homer  describes 
them. 

All  ancient  history  thus  starts  in 
legend.  That  is,  it  starts  in  epic  poet- 
ry, in  history  written  by  men,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  exact,  scientific 
information  about  the  events,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  types  of 
national  character.  The  early  Greek 
history  is  legend.  The  early  Roman 
history  is  legend.  The  early  story  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  legend.  The  early 
story  of  England  repeated  in  the  stories 
of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  resung 
by  Tennyson  in  our  time,  is  legend. 
Our  own  early  colonial  history  is  leg- 
end. Who  can  tell  how  mu(^  of  the 
charming  story  of  Pocahontas  is  truth, 
and  how  much  is  fiction  ?  Who  can  tell 
how  much  of  the  "Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish**  is  poetiy,  and  how  much  is 
history?  Was  there  some  one  there,  I 
wonder,  to  take  down  the  conversa- 
tion? 

Now,  tho  question  naturally  occurs 
to  the  student  of  literature.  Is  there  any 
such  element  of  epic  history  in  the  He- 
brew literature  ?  It  is  everywhere  else. 
The  beginnings  of  Greek  history,  of 
Roman  history,  of  European  history, 
of  American  history  are  epic  poetry. 
Are  there  no  beginnings  of  Hebrew 
history.  When  we  take  up  our  bibles 
(not  Bible),  these  books  that  are  bound 
together  in  library  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, we  find  in  Uie  very  first  pages 
what  on  the  face  of  it  reads  Just  like 
epic  history.  It  does  not  read  as  tho  it 
were  written  for  a  scientific  purpose, 
written  by  men  whose  object  was  to 
give  with  microscopic  accuracy  the 
exact  facts  or  the  particular  dates.  It 
reads  like  stories  written  by  a  man 
or  men  whose  object  was  to  illustrate 
traits  of  character;  whose  aim  was 
dramatic,  not  philosophic.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  scarcely  a  date  in  the 
whole  book.  Strange,  if  the  object  of 
the  book  was  to  give  exact  historic  ac- 
curacy. In  the  second  place,  these 
stories  have  all  the  flavor  of  poetry. 
The  first  chapter  is  not  a  scientific, 
geologic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
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world,  tho  men  have  sometimes  read  it 
as  tho  it  were.  In  its  very  structure, 
in  the  very  form  of  its  sentenoes,  it  is 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  God  as  the  Creator 
of  the  world.  It  is  poetry.  We  pass 
on  to  the  next  chapter.  Man  is  created 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  ani* 
mals  are  brought  before  him.  There  is 
no  one  here  fit  to  be  his  companion. 
So  the  Creator  puts  him  into  a  sleep, 
takes  a  rib  out  of  his  side,  and  out  of 
the  rib  makes  a  woman,  who  is  to  be 
his  companion.  They  are  put  into  a 
garden.  The  rest  of  the  world  lies 
outside.  There  are  two  trees  in  this 
garden.  If  they  eat  of  one  tree,  they 
will  live  forever;  if  they  eat  of  the 
other  tree,  they  will  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil.  It  reaUy 
seems  as  tho  knowing  the  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  evil  was  a 
rather  desirable  knowledge,  but  €kxl 
forbids  it  A  serpent  comes  in,  not 
crawling  on  his  belly,  but  erect.  He 
talks,  he  persuades.  Then  this  man 
and  woman,  falling  into  sin,  have  their 
eyes  opened.  They  try  to  hide  from 
the  Almighty  by  getting  behind  trees 
in  a  secret  place  in  the  garden.  They 
fail  and  are  expelled.  They  go  out 
into  the  wilderness.  Suddenly  here 
are  cities  everywhere.  The  old  ques- 
tion, Where  did  Cain  get  his  wife?  has 
been  repeated  so  often  that  one  does 
not  like  to  ask  it  again,  but  where  did 
she  come  from?  We  read  of  one  man 
who  has  three  sons.  One  son  is  the 
father  of  agriculture,  another  the  father 
of  musical  instruments,  and  the  third 
is  the  father  of  mechanics.  All  spring 
up  out  of  one  family.  Read  the  charm- 
ing, delightful  history  of  Joseph. 
What  is  it  written  for?  What  is  its 
animus?  What  its  purpose?  What 
the  spirit  of  the  narrator?  Read  the 
stoiy  with  an  unprejudiced  mind.  It 
is  a  story  of  wonderful  dramatic  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  This  boy,  betrayed 
by  his  brothers,  cast  into  a  pit,  suc- 
cored strangely,  carried  off  into  Egypt, 
put  into  a  dungeon,  released  at  last. 
When  he  is  summoned  to  leave  his  dun- 
geon, to  go  out  to  meet  the  court,  he 


stops,  takes  time  to  shave  himself  and 
draas  properly  before  he  goes  before  the 
king.  It  shows  a  man  who  is  level- 
headed, and  knows  what  he  is  about 
He  comes  before  the  king,  gives  him 
counsel,  is  suddenly  elevated  to  the 
highest  post  in  the  kingdom,  and  still 
keeps  his  wise  head  on  his  shoulders. 
No  man  in  the  Scripture  history  could 
so  truly  say  of  himself,  with  Paul,  **  I 
know  both  how  to  be  abased  and  how 
to  abound.  **  The  brethren  come.  He 
wants  but  one,  Benjamin,  the  son  of  his 
own  mother.  And  the  story  is  told, 
how  he  tries  to  get  Benjamin  there,  at- 
tempting to  send  all  the  others  back 
without  disclosing  himself,  and  how 
at  last  Judah's  splendid  plea  breaks  him 
down,  and  he  does  disclose  himself,  and 
brings  his  father  and  the  sons  all  to 
Egypt  and  provides  for  them.  Was  the 
object  of  this  story  to  give  an  exact 
fact,  or  was  it  to  tell  a  story  that 
should  stir  our  hearts  with  the  romance 
of  the  olden  time? 

If  we  take  this  book  of  Genesis  and 
go  below  the  surface  and  examine  it 
carefuUy,  we  are  able  to  discover  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  In 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  Tatian 
took  the  four  gospels  and  wove  them 
together  in  one  narrative.  It  is  known 
as  the  Diatesseron.  It  has  been  re- 
cently unearthed  in  the  Vatican,  trans- 
lated and  published.  If  the  four  gospels 
had  disappeared,  you  would  have  had 
in  this  one  gospel  instead  of  four.  Now 
scholars  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
almost  unanimously,  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  a  harmony,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  existing  narratives,  as  the 
Diatesseron  is,  we  know,  composed  of 
the  four  gospels,  and  they  have  been 
able  to  carry  the  analysis  so  far  as  to 
make  tolerably  clear  what  are  the  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
They  are  clear  that  there  were  at  least 
two  documents — more  probably.  One 
of  them  is  known  as  the  Elohistl  or 
priestly  document  It  comes  very  near 
being  factual  in  its  character.  It  is 
mainly   chronicle   and  annals;  musSa^ 
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obflerve,  as  jou  retd  tbe  book  of  Gene* 
Bit,  that  the  phnae  "  the  book  of  the  gen* 
entioDB  of  80  and  80  **  frequently  oocun. 
That  ia  the  beginning  of  an  Elohiat 
chapter.  The  other  is  written  by  the 
Jahyiatk  ao-called  because  he  chooses 
the  name  Jehovah  for  God ;  he  is  pro- 
phetic,  and  in  his  writing  is  found  the 
poetic  element,  the  epic  elemeiit. 

You  have,  some  of  you,  been  reading 
this  last  week  tbe  two  accounta  of  the 
creation.  They  are  there  perfectly  ap- 
parent. It  is  difficult  for  one  not  to 
see  them— at  least  it  seems  so  to  me. 
At  tbe  same  time,  it  is  right  to  inform 
you  that  Dr.  Green  of  Ftinceton,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars 
of  this  country,  holds  that  there  are  not 
two  documents,  and  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  written  by  one  man.  But 
I  do  not  know  any  other  eminent 
scholar,  either  in  England,  Germany,  or 
America,  who  agrees  with  Dr.  Green 
in  this  view.  There  are  two  accounts 
of  the  deluge,  just  as  clearly  discrimi- 
nated, tho  not  as  clearly  indicated  in  our 
English  version ;  and  because  I  do  not 
see  any  better  way  to  bring  what  I  wish 
in  this  matter  before  you,  I  read  these 
two  accounts,  woven  together  in  our 
English  Bible  into  one.  I  read  one  of 
them  simply  in  the  words  of  the  Bible ; 
and  then  the  other  account  simply  in 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  without  at- 
tempting to  show  you  how  they  have 
been  woven  together.  This  is  the  Elo- 
ist  or  priestly  account  : 

"  Thete  are  Um  gvoentioiis  of  Noah.  Noah 
was  a  riichteous  man  (and)  perfect  in  his 
generations.  Noah  walked  with  God.  And 
Noah  begat  three  sons,  Sbem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth.  And  the  earth  was  corrupt  before 
Gkid,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  ylolenoe. 
And  God  saw  the  earth  and,  behold,  it  was 
cormpt,  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way 
upon  the  earth. 

**  And  God  said  unto  Noah :  *The  end  of  all 
flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for  the  earth  is  filled 
with  Tiolence  through  them ;  and,  behold,  I 
will  dMtroy  them  with  the  earth.  Make  thee 
an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  ahalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within 
and  without  with  pitch.  And  this  is  how 
thou  Shalt  make  it :  The  length  of  the  ark 
three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty 
cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits.    A 


light  ahalt  thou  make  to  tha  ark,  aod  to  a 
ouhli  Shalt  thoa  flaish  It  upward*  aod  the 
door  of  tho  ark  ahalt  thou  eel  la  tho  tldo 
thereof;  with  lower,  aeooad,  aad  third  storlso 
ahalt  thou  make  It  And  I,  behold,  I  do 
bring  the  flood  of  waters  upon  tho  earth,  to 
destroy  all  flssh,  wherein  Is  tho  breath  of 
life,  from  under  the  heavea ;  oTerythlag  that 
Is  in  the  earth  ahall  die.  But  I  wlUeatabllah 
my  oorenaat  with  thee;  and  thou  shalt  coma 
Into  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons*  wives  with  thee.  And 
of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every 
sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  tho  ark,  to  keep 
them  alive  with  thee;  they  shall  be  male  and 
female.  Of  the  fowl  after  their  kind,  and  of 
tho  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every  crsop- 
Ing  thing  of  the  ground  after  Ita  kind,  two 
of  every  sort  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep 
them  alive.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all 
food  that  is  eaten,  and  gather  It  to  thee; 
and  It  ahall  be  for  food  for  thee,  aod  for 
them.  Thus  did  Noah;  according  to  all  that 
God  commanded  him,  so  did  ho. 

**  And  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  whan 
the  flood  of  waters  was  upon  the  earth. 

**ln  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah*a  life. 
In  the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
di^y  of  the  month,  oo  the  same  day  were 
all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  brokea 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

**In  the  selfkame  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Sbem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  Noah*s  wife,  and  the  three  wivea 
of  his  sons  with  them.  Into  the  ark;  they, 
and  every  beast  after  Its  kind,  and  all  the 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  Its 
kind,  and  every  fowl  after  Its  kind,  every 
bird  of  every  sort  Ana  they  went  in  unto 
Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  fleah 
wherein  Is  the  breath  of  life.  And  they  that 
went  in,  went  in  male  and  female  of  all 
flesh,  as  God  commanded  him:  and  the  flood 
was  forty  days  upon  the  earth. 

**And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  Increased 
greatly  upon  the  earth;  and  the  ark  went 
upon  the  f  aoe  of  the  waters.  And  the  waters 
prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  and 
all  the  high  mountains  that  were  under  the 
whole  heaven  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits 
upward  did  the  waters  prevail;  and  tho 
mountains  were  covered.  And  ail  flesh  died 
that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  fowl,  and 
cattle,  and  bcNUt,  and  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  overy 


l^ow  I  turn  to  the  Jahvist  account : 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground,  and 
daughters  were  bom  unto  them,  that  the 
sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of 
all  that  they  chose.  And  Jahweh  said.  My 
spirit  shall  not  strive  with  man  forever,  for 
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tbat  be  also  is  fleih;  yet  Bhall  hts  days  be 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  Nepbilim 
wera  in  the  earth  In  those  days  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  Ood  eame  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to 
them:  the  same  were  the  mighty  men  which 
were  of  old,  the  men  of  renown.  And  Jah- 
weh  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
fp-eat  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually.  And  it  repented  Jahweh 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart  And  Jahweh  said, 
I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from 
the  face  of  the  ground ;  both  man  and  beast 
and  creeping  thing,  and  fowl  of  the  air;  for 
it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.  But 
Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Jahweh. 

"And  Jahweh  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark;  for  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation. 
Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee 
seven  and  seven,  the  male  and  his  female; 
and  of  the  beasts  that  are  not  clean  two,  the 
male  and  his  female;  of  the  fowl  also  of  the 
air,  seven  and  seven,  mole  and  female;  to 
keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 
For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights; 
and  every  living  thing  that  I  have  made  will 
I  destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground. 
And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  Jah- 
weh commanded  him. 

'*And  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sons*  wives  with  him,  into  the 
ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.  Of 
clean  beasts  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean, 
and  of  fowls  and  of  everything  that  creepeth 
upon  the  ground,  there  went  in  two  and  two 
unto  Noah  Into  the  ark,  male  and  female,  as 
Gk>d  commanded  Noah.  And  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  seven  days,  that  the  waters  of  the 
flood  were  upon  the  earth. 

"And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights. 

**And  the  waters  increased,  and  bare  up 
the  ark,  and  it  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth. 

**A11  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of 
life,  the  spirit  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the 
dry  land,  died.  And  every  living  thing  was 
destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
ground,  both  men,  and  cattle,  and  creeping 
thing,  and  fowl  of  the  heaven;  and  they 
were  destroyed  from  the  earth;  and  Noah 
only  was  left,  and  they  that  were  with  him 
in  the  ark." 

Now  I  believe  that  there  are  not  a 
few  people  in  this  congregation  who, 
if  I  had  read  either  one  of  these,  would 
have  thought  it  was  the  Bible  account. 
But  it  is  not.  That  is  made  by  weav- 
ing these  two  together,  and  there  are 
incongruities  in  them.  What  is  true 
of  the  Bible  account  of  the  deluge,  and 


of  the  creation,  is  true  of  the  other 
stories  in  Genesis.  They  are  composed 
of  different  stories,  and  can,  with  more 
or  less  perfectness  and  satisfactori- 
ness,  be  disintegrated  and  separated 
one  from  the  other.  Moreover,  we  now 
know  that  these  stories  which  we  find 
in  the  Bible  are  to  be  found  in  other, 
and  some  of  them  certainly  in  older, 
literature.  They  did  not  originate  with 
the  book  of  Genesis,  except  in  their 
present  form.  Even  if  we  suppose 
that  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses,  the 
story  of  the  creation  and  the  story  of 
the  deluge  are  found  written  on  Syrian 
tablets  far  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  account  of  the  deluge  which  I  am 
now  going  to  read  is  a  very  short  com- 
plete translation  from  a  Syrian  tablet, 
which  George  Smith  puts  as  far  back 
as  2,000  B.C.  That  is  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  days  of  Moses, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  date  of  Genesis,  if  it  was 
written  at  the  time  many  modem 
scholars  suppose  it  to  have  been  writ- 
ten. So  that  now  we  know  that  the 
legends  of  which  modem  scholars  think 
the  book  of  Genesis  is  composed  ac- 
tually did  exist  outside  of  that  book, 
and  before  that  book  was  written. 


The  surface  of  the  earth  is  swept. 

It  destroyed  all  life  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  strong  deluge  over  the  people 
reached  to  heaven. 

Brother  saw  not  his  brother,  they  did 
not  know  the  people.    In  heaven 

the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and 

sought  refuge;  they  ascended  to  the 
heaven  of  Anu. 

The  gods  like  dogs  in  droves  pros- 
trate. 

Six  days  and  nights 

passed,  the  wind,  deluge,  and  storm 
overwhelmed. 

On  the  seventh  day  in  its  course  was 
calmed  the  storm  and  all  the 
deluge 

which  had  destroyed  like  an  earth- 
quake, 

quieted.  The  sea  he  caused  to  dry 
and  the  wind  and  deluge  ended. 

I  perceived  the  sea  making  a  tossing: 

and  the  whole  of  mankinds  ^saxtA^  >a 
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*'87.  I  opwied  tba  window,  and  ttw  light 

broke  over  mj  face. 
**S8.  It  pMMd.    I  Mt  down  and  wept 
**88L  I  Mnt  forth  a  dove  and  it  left    The 

dove  went  and  turned^  and 
"80.  a  raatiag-plaoe  it  did  not  And,  and  It 

returned. 
**40.  I  lent  forth  a  awallow  and  it  left 

Hie  ewallow  went  and  turned, 

and 
"41.  a  rsating-plaoe  it  did  not  find,  and  it 

returned. 
**4S.  I  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  it  left 
**4S.  The  raven  went,  and  the  decreaae  of 

the  water  it  eaw,  and 
**4«.  It  did  eat,  it  swam  and  wandered 

awaj,  and  did  not  return. 
**4B.  I  tent  the  animale  forth  to  the  four 

winds,  I  poured  out  a  libation. 
'*48.  I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the 

mountain.** 

Suppoee,  then,  that  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis is  composed  of  legends  existing 
long  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  long 
prior  to  the  time  when  Genesis  was 
written,  is  there  anything  in  the  Bible 
inconsistent  with  this  supposition? 
£yen  if  you  accept  the  chronology  of 
your  Bibles,  which  is  not  biblical ; 
even  if  you  suppose  that  Genesis  was 
written  by  Moses,  then  150  or  200  years 
ehipsed  between  the  time  of  Joseph  and 
the  time  of  Moses ;  four  centuries  be- 
tween the  time  of  Abraham  and  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  centuries  between  the  time  of  the 
deluge  and  the  time  of  Moses.  Sup- 
pose Moses  wrote  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
how  did  he  get  the  facts  respecting 
creation?  Abraham?  Joseph?  He  was 
certainly  not  an  eye-witness.  Are  we 
to  suppose,  then,  that  God  revealed 
them  to  him  ?  He  does  not  say  so.  No- 
body says  so  for  Him  in  the  Bible. 
No  writer  in  the  Bible  claims  that  €k)d 
revealed  to  him  his  story,  and  it  is  safe 
for  us  who  believe  in  the  Bible  to  claim 
nothing  for  it  that  it  does  not  claim  for 
itself. 

What  more  natural  to  suppose,  when 
we  find  these  legends  embodied  in  the 
old  stories  of  other  literatures;  when 
we  find  the  book  of  Genesis  itself  made 
up  of  stories,  which  we  can  separate 
in  their  interweaving ;  when  we  find 
Moses  himself  not  claiming  they  were 
revealed,  and  no  one  claiming  it  for  him 


in  the  Bible;— what  more  natoral  to 
suppose  than  that  he  as  a  historian  (as- 
suming that  he  wrote  the  book),  search- 
ing to  know  the  truth,  gathered  these 
old  legends  and  rewrote  tliero  with  ft 
new  purpose?  For  the  significant 
thing  about  the  book  of  Genesis  is  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  legends, 
but  a  collection  of  legends  rewritten. 
It  is  an  epic  history,  but  it  is  an  epic 
history  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
great  spiritual  truths.  Perhaps  you 
noticed  in  tlio  story  of  the  Assyrian 
tablet  that  tlie  deluge  overflowed  the 
heavens,  and  the  gods  fled  like  droves 
of  frightened  dogs  f nnn  the  waters  into 
the  heaven  of  Anu  to  escape  it.  Do 
you  not  sec  the  difference  between  this 
story  in  Genesis,  which  represents  the 
deluge  coming  from  the  command  of 
God.  and  the  story  of  the  old  Assyrian 
tablet,  which  represents  it  as  frighten- 
ing the  gods?  It  is  not  the  question 
what  territory  was  overflowed  or  in 
what  month,  or  whether  two  of  every 
kind  went  into  the  ark,  or  two  of  one 
kind  and  seven  of  another.  All  that  is  of 
no  consequence.  But  whether  the  great 
cataclysms  of  earth  are  mrsters  and 
God  Himself  is  terrified  before  them, 
or  whether  God  is  master  and  the  cata- 
clysms themselves  under  His  control. 
That  is  a  question  whose  answer  you 
and  I  want  to  know  today,  as  much  as 
men  ever  wanted  to  know  it ;  and  that 
is  found  in  the  rewritten  record  of  the 
deluge.  Let  me  read  you  one  of  the 
old  cosmogonies.  It  is  from  Hesiod's 
''Theogony'*— his  account  of  the  crea- 
tion: 

**Hail,  daughters  of  Jove,  and  give  the 
lovely  soDg.  And  eiog  the  sacred  race  of 
immortale  ever  existing,  who  ipraog  from 
earth  and  starry  heaven,  and  mnrkf  night, 
whom  the  briny  deep  nourished.  Say,  too, 
how  at  the  first  the  gods  and  earth  were 
bom,  and  rivers  and  boundless  deep,  rushinic 
with  swollen  stream,  and  shloiDg  stars,  and 
the  broad  heaven  above;  and  the  gods,  who 
were  spnmg  from  these.  .  .  . 

••In  tnith.  then,  foremost  sprang  chaos, 
and  next  broad-bosomed  earth,  ever  secure 
seat  of  all  the  immortals,  who  inhabit  the 
peak  of  snow-capped  Olympus,  and  dark  dim 
TVutanis  in  a  recess  of  earth  having  broad 
ways,  and  Love,  who  is  moet  beautiful  among 
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immortal  gods.  Loto  that  reUzee  the  limbs, 
and  in  th«  heart  of  all  gods  and  all  men  sub- 
dues their  reason  and  prudent  council.  But, 
from  chaos  was  bom  earth  and  blsok  night; 
and  from  night  again  sprang  from  Ether  and 
Day.  whom  she  bare,  after  having  oonoeived 
b7  union  with  Erebus  in  love.  And  Earth  in 
sooth  bare  fruit  indeed  like  herself  (in  sise), 
starry  heaven  that  he  might  shelter  around 
on  all  sides,  so  she  might  even  be  a  secure 
seat  for  the  blessed  gods." 

Do  you  not  see  the  difference?  It  is 
not  a  question  whether  the  world  was 
made  in  six  literal  days  of  twenty -four 
hours  each,  or  six  great  periods.  It  is 
not  the  question  whether  the  world 
was  made  in  one  order  or  another  order. 
What  difference  does  that  make  to  us? 
It  is  interesting,  but  not  important. 
But  here  you  have  two  cosmogonies. 
The  Greek  says,  first  the  earth  and  the 
dark  night,  and  out  of  the  earth  the 
gods,  and  out  of  the  earth  loye.  That 
is  materialism,  black,  damnable  mate- 
rialism. The  Hebrew  says  that  God  is^ 
and  for  God  the  creation  and  organiza- 
tion of  matter.  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  God 
spake  and  it  stood  fast,  God  fashioned 
the  heavens  above,  God  framed  the 
earth  beneath,  and  God  made  man  in 
His  own  image,  and  said.  Be  thou  the 
n^ter  of  this  world,  for  I  have  made 
it,  and  I  have  made  you  to  rule  and 
master  it  as  my  child.  That  is.  the 
difference.  According  to  the  Greek, 
the  world  makes  God ;  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  God  makes  the  world.  Let  us 
run  quickly  through  this  book  of  Gen- 
esis and  see  what  it  teaches.  This  first : 
God  in  the  beginning,  the  Eternal  One. 
God  a  living  person.  It  is  true  the 
Hebrews  were  not  metaphysicians. 
They  did  not  discuss  personality ;  they 
did  not  deal  with  abstractions.  But  to 
them  God  was  no  natural  force.  He  was 
no  mere  power.  Throughout  the  book 
of  Genesis  He  is  revealed  a  God  who 
commands  and  expects  to  be  obeyed ;  a 
God  who  has  will ;  a  €k)d  who  cares  for 
men  and  protects  them ;  a  God  who  is 
a  father ;  a  God  who  loves  His  children 
and  wants  their  love  in  turn.  This  is 
the  God  whose  story  is  written  in  Gen- 
esis.   More  than  dramatic  illustration 


of  Adam  and  Eve  or  Noah  or  Abraham 
or  Joseph  is  the  epic  or  poetic  inter- 
pretation of  Jehovah  Himself.  This 
God  commands  men,  punishes  them 
when  they  disobey,  rewards  them  when 
they  are  virtuous ;  when  He  finds  them 
in  darkness,  as  He  found  Abraham, 
calls  him  out  of  the  darkness  that  He 
may  illumine  him  and  lead  him  into 
the  light;  when  He  finds  a  son,  like 
Jacob,  unworthy  to  be  His  son,  still 
broods  and  cares  for  him  and  makes  a 
son  out  of  him;  watches  at  Joseph's 
side,  leads  him  forward  into  Egypt,  and 
lays  there  through  Joseph  the  founda- 
tion of  a  future  empire.  For  the  epic 
quality  in  Genesis  the  religious  lesson, 
for  which  these  legends  were  written, 
is  the  revelation  of  this:  A  righteous 
€k)d  who  walks  upon  the  earth,  lives 
among  men,  cares  for  men,  loves  men, 
rules  over  men,  is  their  King  and 
Saviour,  Father,  God.  And  this  other : 
That  so  walking  with  them  and  living 
with  them  He  is  preparing  them  for  the 
brighter,  better,  clearer  revelation  of 
His  presence  that  will  come  in  future 
time.  This  is  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Not  a  treatise  on  geology  or  astronomy 
or  any  such  thing ;  not  a  book  of  chron- 
icles; not  a  factual  history  minutely 
and  microscopically  accurate  in  date 
and  in  detail,  but  a  gathering  together 
of  the  legends  of  the  ancient  time,  re- 
written with  God  and  law  and  lovo 
written  into  them. 


CHRISTIAN  ZEAL. 

Bt  Ret.    Jacob    Norris    [Pbbsbt- 
tbrian],  New  York  Cmr. 

Therefore,  my  beloved  hrethrm, .  he  ye 
atedfaet,  unmovabU,  altoaye  abound- 
ing in  the  work  qf  the  Lord^foroitnueh 
a»  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord, — 1  Cor.  xv.  68. 

1.  Its  object:   "The  work  of  the 
Lord." 
.  2.  Its  characteristics : 

(a)  Determination.     "Stedfast,  un- 
movable. " 

(b)  Uniformity.     '^  Always  abound- 
ing. "    Opposed  to  spasmodic  efforts. 
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(e)  Reasooable.  "Fonamuch  as  ye 
know.  "  A  liying  sacriflce  Is  a  reason- 
able serrioe. 

8.  Its  incentiye.  **  Forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labof  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. " 

(a)  The  fruit  and  reward  in  this  life. 
*^  Godliness  is  profitable. "  etc. 

(b)  There  is  reward  in  the  life  to 
come. 


THE  MODEL  WOMAN. 

By  Rev.  A.    N.   Smith,    Bessemer, 

Mich. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  f  far  her 
price  i$ far  abowrubiei, — Prov.  zxxi. 
10. 

False  Idea  of  Womanly  Ideality: 
Beauty  of  Face,  Figure,  and  Attain- 
ments. 

True  Idea  of  Womanly  Ideality: 
Beauty  of  Soul,  Mind,  and  Character. 

The  Desirability  of  such  a  **  woman 
of  strength**  (Virtuous). 

The  Rarity  of  such  a  ^  woman  of 
strength." 


The  Value— price  aboTe  rubies.  Not 
what  a  woman  puts  on,  not  what  ft 
woman  owns,  but  what  a  woman  it, 
gives  her  value. 
Qualities  of  the  Model  Woman : 
I.  Strength  of  Head.  Not  head- 
strong, but  intellectual.  Mental  cft- 
pability,  etc. 

(1)  Judicious,  discreet,  woman  of 
common  sense,  viz. ,  ability. 

(2)  Resolute,  decision  of  character — 
not  weak,  nor  yet  mannish — womanlj. 

IL  Strength  of  Hand. 

(1)  Housekeeper.  Industrious,  en- 
ergetic, etc. 

(2)  Helpmeet  Economic,  provident, 
thoughtful,  etc. 

(8)  Homemaker.     Neat,    tasty,  re- 
fined, agreeable, 
m.  Strength  of  Heart 

(1)  Kind  and  loving. 

(2)  Pure  and  true. 

(8)  Charitable  and  helpfuL 

A  godly  woman,  fearing  the  Lord — 
this  the  secret  of  it  all. 

A  woman  of  consecrated,  loving,  ear- 
nest common  sense. 
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CHRISTIAN    NSW    YEAR    GREET- 
INGS. 

By  Rkv.  W.  M.  Rooeb  [Pkesby- 
tebian].  North  Pelhah,  Ont. 

Beloved,  I  wish  above  aU  things  that  thou 
mayest  prosper  and  be  in  heaithy  even 
as  thy  sold  prospereth,  — 3  John  2. 

GHRiSTiAiaTT  has  been  scouted  for  its 
*^  other  worldliness**  and  its  want  of 
adaptation  to  "  this  present  evil  world. " 
In  this  it  is  misunderstood,  or  at  least 
misrepresented.  Nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  the  way  in  which  it 
addresses  itself  authoritatively,  correc- 
tively, and  helpfully  to  the  round  of  hu- 
man interests,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
It  sets  forth  Christ  as  Lord  of  all  in  the 
life  of  the  heart,  the  head,  the  home,  and 
the  soul,  for  time  and  eternity.  It  pro- 
claims '^  Godliness   profitable  for   all 


things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  ** 
These  high  claims  are  epitomized  in 
our  text,  with  affectionate  personal  ap- 
plication. The  salutation  before  us 
came  from  no  self -centered  mystic.  Tho 
from  one  of  highest  spirituality,  hav- 
ing daily  fellowship  with  Jesus  in  the 
heavenlies,  yet  with  a  warm-hearted 
humanity  and  far-sighted  shrewdness 
it  blends  in  wisely  balanced  and  har- 
monious proportions  interests  which 
are  apt  to  be  conflicting.  True  at  once 
to  nature  and  to  grace-— 

I.  It  puts  outward  prosperity  in  the 
foremost  place,  and  yet  in  the  last  and 
least — an  acknowledged  good  thing  in 
its  proper  place  and  measure.  Just  as 
Jesus  taught  us  to  pray  for  **dai]j 
bread,  "  that  is  (1)  what  is  needful  for 
daily  life,    (2)  with  what  of  luzoiy 
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onr  VathflT  knows  to  be  compatible 
with  higher  interests.  For  this  we  are 
warranted,  and  even  enjoined,  to  use 
all  diUgenee  (not  cunning  or  anxious 
** hasting  to  be  rich")  with  eccmomy 
and  fidelity.    Therefore— 

(1)  Pray  for  •*  daily  bread"—"  neither 
poYcrty  nor  riches. " 

(3)  **  Labor  with  hands  of  the  dili- 
gent"—**  not  slothful  in  business. " 

(8)  Carefully  guard  the  fruits  of 
honest  toil,  eyen  **  gathering  the  frag- 
ments."     "Using  the  world   as  not^ 
abusing  it,"  be  "good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God. " 

(4)  Seek  to  realize  that  "godliness 
Joined  with  contentment  which  is  great 
gain. "  "  There  is  that  maketh  himself 
rich,  yet  hath  nothing.  There  is  that 
maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great 
riches. "  The  poor  rich  man  has  ever 
been  a  miser,  i.e,,  a  miserable  miscar- 
riage. A  wise  man,  with  our  aged 
apostle,  rates — 

n.  It  places  health  before  wealth-- 
"life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
more  than  raiment. "  Health  is  a  thing 
to  be  desired,  sought  as  a  duty  and 
prized  as  a  priyilege ;  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Christ  to  His  covenant  people. 
His  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"  in- 
cludes body  as  well  as  soul.  Still,  as 
in  the  days  of  Peter  and  .£neas,  "Jesus 
Christ  maketh  thee  whole  I "  He  never 
encourages  "  neglecting  of  the  body. " 

(1)  Aim  at  being  "  sanctified  wholly, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit. " 

(2)  Pray  for  health. 

(8)  Seek  it  earnestly,  medicinally  if 
necessary,  but  above  all  religiously  and 
for  sacred  service. 

(4)  Guard  it  responsibly  as  a  sacred 
trust — "blameless  till  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ "    • 

HL  It  makes  ioul  prosperity  most  im- 
portant<rfall.  Outwardprosperitygood, 
health  better,  spiritual  life  and  health 
best  of  aU.  Many  who  differ  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  agree  as  to  its  su- 
perior value  and  daims.  The  body  is 
from  the  dust,  the  soul  from  the  breath 
of  God— a  spark  of  the  infinite,  richly 
endowed  with  powers  and  faculties  for 


service  and  fellowship  with  God  Him- 
self. "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not 
the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might,  let  not  the  rich  man  ^ory  in 
his  riches:  but  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which 
exercise  loving^kindness.  Judgment, 
and  righteousness,  in  the  earth ;  for  in 
these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord. " 
If  this  capacity  be  his  distinctive  and 
highest  glory,  surely  its  culture  and 
growth  should  be  our  first  concern — life 
and  growth  through  union  with  Christ. 
For  this  He  came — "that  we  might 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly. " 

*(1)  Distinctly  recognize  this  duty 
and  privilege. 

(2)  Give  it  its  proper  place.  "  Seek 
first,"  etc.  Make  everything  else  sub- 
ordinate and  subservient.  Harmonize 
and  balance  them,  as  in  our  text. 

(8)  Feed  upon  the  sincere  mUk  and 
strong  meat  of  the  Word,  "that  ye 
may  grow  thereby. " 

(4)  Live  ever  in  the  pure,  strong  at- 
mosphere of  God's  immediate  presence, 
especially  sought  and  realized  in  the 
closet  and  the  sanctuary. 

(5)  "Exercise  thyself  unto  godli- 
ness." "Be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works."  "About  thy  Father's  busi- 
ness." 

Let  the  New  Tear  inaugurate  a  new 
departure  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever. 
The  secret  of  a  devoted  and  happy 
Christian  life  was  found  after  death  in 
the  journal  of  a  young  Christian: 
"Make  me  an  eminent  Christian  1" 
Earnestly  strive  for  the  mark  of  the 
prize  of  your  high  calling  in  Christ 
Jesus.  

IheBndqfthe  Tear  Oalle  us  to  Aeeauni, 

Lukexoi,  £:**  Give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship. " 

1  Fet.  it.  S:  "The  time  past  of  our 
life  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the 
will  of  the  Gentiles." 

1  Fet.  iv.  7:  "The  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand.  Be  ye  therefore  sober, 
and  watch  untA  ^t«:^^«'^ 
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L  Th«  Flight  of  TIbm. 

1.  Aoftiiflv.  9:  **  We  spend  our  yean 
■a  a  tale  thAt  li  told. " 

WbeD  a  tale  is  told,  its  conclusion  ex- 
plains the  plot  and  all  that  precedes. 
As  we  look  back  from  the  end  of  the 
year  do  we  understand  our  life,  or  is  it 
still  confused  and  incomplete? 

2.  Oen.  xiHi,  8:  ''How  old  art 
thou?" 

li  Hung  Chang  often  asked  this 
usual  Oriental  question.  It  is  a  fitting 
question  to  ask  thoughtfully  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

8.  Job,  it.  14 :  ''We  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow.  For  what  is 
your  life?  It  is  even  a  Tapor,  which 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
Tanisheth  away. " 

4.  i  Or.  m.  SI:  "For  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away. " 

n.  A  Look  into  the  Fatore. 

1.  Jtr.  xiniii,  J6:  "This  year  thou 
Shalt  die. " 

The  time  of  his  death  was  declared 
to  Hananiah  because  of  his  sin ;  but 
while  not  decUred,  the  time  of  our  death 
is  equally  fixed,  and  to  some  of  us  it  is 
literally  "this year." 

2.  Luke  xiii,  8:  "Let  it  alone  this 
year  also. " 

A  new  year  is  a  new  opportunity. 

8.  Jamet  iv,  IS :  "  Oo  to  now,  ye  that 
say.  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go 
into  such  a  dty,  and  continue  there  a 
year,  and  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain. " 

Do  we  include  God  in  our  plans  for 
the  year?  

ni.  God  Opens  the  New  Tear. 

1.  Gen.  Mi,  fS:  "While  the  earth 
remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter, 
and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease. " 

Dr.  Hawes  said  to  his  Sunday  HBchool : 
"What  season  is  this?"  "Winter,  "they 
answered.  "What  will  come  next?" 
"Spring."  "Whatafterthat?"  "Sum- 
mer." "How  do  you  know?"  Then 
Henry  Camp,  who  grew  up  to  be  known 


aa  "  the  knightly  soldier, "  stood  up  and 
answered :  "  Because  the  Lord  baa  said, 
'While  the  earth  remaineth,'  etc  * 

Because  God  reigns,  the  order  of 
nature  will  not  fail. 

2.  Deut,  xi,  li:  "A  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  careth  for ;  the  eyea  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  year. " 

8.  lea,  arlfriii,  €:  "I  have  showed 
thee  new  things  from  this  time. " 

4.  I$a,  Ln,  17, 18 :  "  Behold,  I  create 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth :  and  the 
former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor 
come  into  miod ;  but  be  ye  glad  and  re- 
joice forever  in  that  which  I  create ;  for 
behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing, 
and  her  people  a  Joy. " 


IV.  Christ  Hakes  the  New  Tear  Our 
Tear  of  Hedemptkui. 

1.  f  Oor,  e.  17:  "If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature :  old  things 
are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new. " 

A  new  man  in  a  new  year. 

2.  Heb.  ix,  7:  "  Into  the  second  went 
the  high  priest  alone  once  eveiy  year. " 

So  great  an  intercession  it  was  fitting 
should  not  be  made  common  by  fre- 
quent and  familiar  repetition.  The  long 
year  period  makes  us  think  of  the  even 
greater  intercession  of  Him  who  has  en- 
tered in  "  once  into  the  holy  place.  "Do 
wc  entrust  our  case  this  year  to  Him? 

8.  MaU.  Ti,  SS :  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  and  his  righteous- 
ness." 

What  to  begin  the  year  with. 

V.  God  Alone  Unchanging. 

1.  Ao/iTi  at.  57;  "Thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. " 

2.  PiMlm  ciii.  17:  *'The  mercy  of  the 
Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlaating 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  hla 
righteousness  unto  children 's  children.  * 

8.  1  Pa.  i,  24,  S6:  "All  flesh  is  aa 

ffrass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass.  The  grass  witheretb  and 
the  flower  thereof  falleth  away ;  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. " 
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HINTS  AT  THE  MEANING  OF  TEXTS. 

[Tha  **  Hints"  entered  below  with  &  peeudonyni  and  *  are  entered  In  competition  for  the 

S rises  oilerod  In  the  November  number  of  The  Homiuetio  Rsvikw  for  1806  Cms  psve  476). 
lur  readers  are  asked  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  oe  able 
to  vote  intelligently  on  their  comparative  merits.] 


HINTS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  SER- 
MONS. 

Learning  of  Christ. 

Lecvmofme. — Matt.  xi.  29. 

Ohii^hood  is  the  time  of  most  men- 
tal activity.  Impressions  easily  re- 
tained. School,  school-teachers,  par- 
ents' teaching,  associates*  teaching. 
Every  hour  of  wakefulness  children  are 
learning  something.  Boys  and  girls,  you 
must  not  neglect  to  ''learn  of  Jesus.  ** 

I.  Learn  what  He  has  to  say  to  y6u. 
"Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
The  Gospels  are  full  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.  Jesus  has  many  beautiful  and 
tender  words  for  children. 

II.  Learn  what  Jesus  wants  you  to 
do.  Jesus  wants  every  good  boy  and 
good  girl  to  work  for  Him.  You  can 
(1)  Give  pennies ;  (2)  Visit  poor  chil- 
dren :  (8)  Attend  all  services  possible ; 
(4)  Bring  others.  Your  Christian  life 
will  thus  be  an  active,  live  life  for 
Jesus. 

ni.  Learn  What  Jesus  promises  all 
who  love  Him  and  serve  Him.  His 
teachings  and  obedience  to  His  will 
bring  all  joy  and  blessing  to  this  life, 
and  then  Heaven  by  and  by. 

DiSCIPULUS.* 


Fire,  Water,  and  Spirit. 

/  baptise  you  toith  water,  .  .  .  but  he 
ihaU  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Oltost, 
and  with  fire, — ^Matt.  iii.  11. 

I.  Water  Cleanses. 

Washes  off  uncleanness.  Hence 
stands  for  cleansed  life,  as  used  in  Bap- 
tism. But  John  the  Baptist  preached  re- 
formation as  the  forerunner.  Wash  off 
lying,  dishonesty,  impurity,  profanity, 
bad  companions,  etc. — all  outward  evil. 

Ulustration :— Wash  dirt  off  a  lamp 
with  water— outwardly  clean.  That's 
John's  baptism. 


John  said  Christ  would  do  more — 
Baptize  with  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire. 

II.  Fire  Cleanses  and  Controls. 

Outward  cleanness  not  enough. 
Breast  full  of  will,  thoughts  and  de- 
sires, temper,  etc.  Good  when  under 
control,  evil  and  dangerous  when  not. 

Gospel  given  to  convert  dangerous 
materials  in  us  into  blessing.  It  melts, 
warms,  and  lights  the  fire  of  divine  love. 

Illustration : — This  lamp  full  of  com- 
bustible oil,  uncontrolled,  might  blow 
up ;  but  baptize  it  with  fire  (light  it) 
—and  see  1  it  is  turning  dangerous  ma- 
terials into  light,  warmth,  and  cheer. 

Thus  will  the  heavenly  fire  convert, 
cleanse,  control  us.  "Thy  word  is  a 
lamp." 

m.  The  Holy  Spirit  Beautifies. 

Illustration  :— Put  this  fine  globe  and 
beautiful  shade  over  the  burning  flame. 
See  1  a  soft,  mellow  light,  an  even, 
unfiickcring  glow,  and  a  crown  of 
beauty  over  all ! 

So  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
soften,  steady,  and  beautify  the  burn- 
ing powers  of  our  whole  being. 

Water— Clean  conduct. 

Fire— Inner  life  converted  to  blessfaig 
by  divine  love. 

Spirit — Life  crowned  with  sweet 
graces.  Dinkx.* 

Ood  Carries   Us  Along,  and  Lifts  Us 
aXwoe  the  Changes, 

Joshua  stxiii.  14:  **Ye  know  in   all 

your    hearts,  and  in  all  your  souls, 

that  not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the 

good  things  which  the  Lord  your  God 
spake  concerning  you ;  all  are  come  to 
pass  unto  you,  and  not  one  thing  hath 
failed  thereof. " 

Fsalm  oaas,  7:  **Lord,  by  thyftivor 
thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong. " 

1  John  u.  17:  "The  world  passeth 
away  and  the  lust  thereof,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever. " 
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SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS. 


TlMBiM  for  Pulpit  TrMtBMiit. 

1.  Tha  Olad  Libendltj  of  True  Loyalty. 
C**ABd  Araanah  Mid  unto  David,  LK 
my  lord  tha  kinir  take  and  offer  up  what 
■eemethfood  unto  him:  behokf.  hero 
be  oxen  for  burnt  aaeriflce,  and  tnredi- 
inif-iBitnimeiita  and  otber  inatniments 
of  the  ozeo  for  wood.**— S  Sam.  zziT. 

t.  The  Secret  of  PBnMtu'^lProeperity.  C*Be 
thoa  etronc  therefore,  and  ihow  thy* 
aelf  a  man ;  and  keep  tiie  charge  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  wajre,  to 
keep  hit  ttatutea,  and  his  command- 
mente,  and  his  judfrments,  and  his 
testimonies,  as  It  Is  written  In  the  law 
of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  in 
all  that  toou  doest,  and  whitherwever 
thou  tumest  thyself.**—!  Kings  il.  8,  8. ) 

5.  The  Divine  Endowment  of  the  Divinely 

Called.  (•'And  Moses  said  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  See,  the  Lord  hath 
oalled  by  name  Bezale«l,  the  son  of 
Uri,  the  son  '>f  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah:  and  he  hath  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  Ood  In  wisdom,  in  under- 
standing and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship.**— Ex.  zzzv. 
80,  SI.) 

4.  Tlie  True  Basis  of  Enduring  Oonfldence. 
0* Trust  ye  in  the  r/>rd  forever:  for  in 
the  Lord  Jehovah  his  everlsstlng 
strength**  [marg.,  the  rock  of  ages].— 
Isa.  xzvi.  4.) 

6.  Tlie  Transcending  Purpose  of  the  Chris- 

tian SouL  (**That  with  all  boldness  as 
always,  so  now  also,  Christ  shall  be 
magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be 
byUfe  or  by  death.  **-Phil.  i.  SO.) 

6L  The  True  Spirit  of  the  Soul  Seeker.  (**For 
many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told  vou 
often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping, 
that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ **-Phil.  iii.  1&) 

7.  The  Superabundance  of  Divine  Oraoe. 

(**For  if  through  the  ofTense  of  one 
many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of 
Ood,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by 
one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many.**— Bora.  v.  ]6.) 

8.  The  Will  for  the  Deed.    (**For  If  there  be 

first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  ac- 
cording to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not.**— 2  Cor. 
viii.  12.) 

0.  The  Inspiration  and  the  End  of  Christian 
Diligence.  (**  Wherefore,  beloved,  see- 
ing that  Tc  lo-»k  for  such  thlnin,  be 
diligent  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him 
in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless.** 
—S  Peter  iii.  14.) 

10.  The  Majority  that  Masters  P'twardice. 
(**As  soon  then  as  he  had  said  unto 
them,  I  am  he,  thoy  went  backward, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.**— John  zviii. 
«.) 


New  Tear's  Texts. 

11.  The  Best  Preparation  for  a  Happy  Tear. 
("Oh,  satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy: 
that  we  raav  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our 
daySb**— Psalm  za  14.) 


12.  A  Tear  Worth  Living  In  a  Land  Worth 
Uviag  In.  (■'A  land  wbleh  tha  LoM 
thy  Ood  carech  for:  the  eyes  of  tha 
Lord  thv  Ood  are  always  upon  It,  from 
the  banning  of  the  yaar  svvb  oato 
the  end  of  the  year.*— Deut  sL  It.) 

18.  A  Divinely  Royal  Tear.  (**Thoii  otowb- 
sst  the  year  with  thy  goodness.  **— FmUbb 
Ixv.  :t). 

24  Divine  and  Human  Estimates  of  Tlma. 
CTor  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  Is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  .  .  .  Wa 
spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 
—Psalm  xc.  4,  f».) 

Texts  Asd  Themes  of  Recent  Sennoiis. 

1.  St.  Paul  as  an   Ideal:  A   Baccalaureate 

Sermon.  "But  rise  and  stand  upon 
thy  feet;  for  I  have  appeared  unto  tnee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  mlala- 
ter  both  of  those  things  which  thoa 
hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  In 
the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee.**— 
AcU  zzvl.  18.  By  W.  N.  MoVickar, 
D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  The  Power  of  Music.    *And  when  they 

had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  unto 
the  Mount  of  Ollvea.**— Matt  xzvi.  80. 
By  Joeeph  K.   DIzon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn* 

W.  T. 

8.  The  Law  of  Business  Ethics.  '*A11  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them.**— 
Matt.  vii.  12.  ''Look  not  every  man  on 
his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others.**- Phil.  il.  4.  9y 
Rev.  A.  Judson  Rich.  Milford,  N.  H. 

4.  The  Fundamental  Law.  ** Jesus  said 
unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  Is  like  unto  it. 
Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.**— Matt.  zziL 
87-40.  By  O.  F.  Seymour,  S.T.D.,  Bish- 
op of  Springfield,  ill. 

6.  The  Personal  Touch,  or  Contact  with  tha 
Divine  the  Assurance  of  the  World*s 
Redemption.  **And  Jesiisput  forth  his 
hand  and  touched  him.**— Matt.  viii.  8. 
By  Rev.  C.  T.  Weitrel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

0.  Christ  the  King.  "When  Jesus  therefore 
perceived  that  they  would  come  and 
take  him  by  force  to  make  him  kinr, 
he  departed  again  into  a  mountain 
himself  alone.**— John  vl.  15.  ByWII- 
Ham  Landels,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

7.  The  Life  Indeed.    "That  they  may  lay 

hold  on  the  life  that  is  life  indeed.**— 
1  Tim.  vi.  19.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkin- 
son.  City  Temple,  London,  Eng. 

8.  The  Royalty  of  the  Son  of  Ood.    **Tet 

have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  ZIon.**— Psalm  11.  8.  Qy  James 
Stalker,  D.D.,  London,  Eng. 

9.  Faith  is  Impossible.    C*'In  the  Lord  put 

I  my  trust:  how  say  ye  to  my  soul.  Flee 
as  a  bird  to  your  mountain?**— Psalm 
xi.l.> 
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SEED-THOUGHT  SECTION. 

SUGGBSTIOIIS  FROM  THB  SXPBSISNCE  OF  MINISTSRS. 


How  I  Prepare  my  Sermona. 

Bt  David  Jambs  Bubrbll,  D.D.» 
Pastor  of  the  Mabblb  Collboiate 
Reformed  Church,  New  York 
City. 

I  AM  asked  to  bring  something  out  of 
my  personal  experience  which  shall  be 
helpful  to  younger  brethren  in  the 
ministry. 

**  How  do  you  prepare  your  sermons  ?  ** 
is  a  question  frequently  propounded  to 
most  clergymen  who  have  reached  the 
meridian  of  life.  If  I  venture  upon  an 
answer  here,  it  is  not  from  a  feeling  of 
extraordinary  fitness,  but  in  the  sincere 
hope  of  persuading  some  of  my  Juniors 
to  make  more  of  time  and  energy  than 
I  have  done.    Bxperientia  docet. 

I  took  with  me  from  Union  Seminary 
in  1870  the  commonly  accepted  views 
of  homiletics.  For  ten  years  my  ser- 
mons were  constructed  along  those 
lines.  I  preached  the  Qospel,  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  the  bondage  of  a  manu- 
script. The  sermons  prepared  at  this 
time  rest  placidly,  in  three  drawers, 
which  lie  open  at  this  moment  before 
me. 

It  is  twelve  years  since  I  have 
preached  one  of  these  sermons.  Why? 
They  are  orthodox,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Mudi  of  honest  work  and  earnest  prayer 
was  put  into  them.  As  to  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  I  do  believe  they  are  be- 
yond my  present  facility.  Every  sen- 
tence is  rounded  and  furbished.  (Per- 
haps I  might  dispose  of  them,  in  the 
lump,  to  a  London  **  Homiletical  Ex- 
change. ")  What  ails  them,  then?  I 
do  not  know.  They  are  simply  useless : 
**  The  reason  why,  I  can  not  tell. " 

Ten  years  of  apprenticeship  with  a 
parchment  and  the  Rules  of  Rhetoric. 
This  was  not  lost  time.  Probably 
every  preacher  has  to  blaze  a  way  for 
himself  through  the  forest    But  there 


came  a  Sunday  when,  as  I  stood  before 
my  congregation,  I  felt  like  an  athlete, 
bound  and  hampered  by  my  elaborate 
equipment,  beating  the  air.  That  was 
the  last 

I  said.  What  is  Preaching?  And 
wherein  does  the  preacher  differ  from 
an  advocate?  Is  it  not  jury -pleading 
in  highest  form?  The  Lord  Christ  is 
my  client ;  the  congregation  (twelve  or 
twelve  hundred,  it  matters  not)  is  my 
jury;  my  easels,  "This  Jesus  is  the 
Christ":  and  the  business  in  hand  is 
persuasion. 

So  I  put  away  those  precious  manu- 
scripts, the  work  of  ten  earnest,  prayer- 
ful years,  and  there,  like  the  mummies 
of  the  Pharaohs,  they  ''lie  in  glory, 
every  one  in  his  own  place. " 

A  new  method  of  sermon -preparation 
was  the  result.  The  putting  away  of 
the  manuscript  was  the  smallest  part 
of  it  The  experience  of  ten  years— 
not  ten  wasted  years— must  make  its 
contribution  to  the  future.  Given : 
the  €k>spel,  a  commission,  and  a  wait- 
ing congregation ;  the  only  question  is, 
how  to  bring  these  people  to  Christ 
and  into  the  closest  relations  with 
Him. 

First :  By  way  of  premise,  it  means 
hard  work.  The  man  who  preaches 
"extemporaneously"  merely  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  chirography  will 
fail  as  certainly  as  other  sluggards  do. 
To  preach  successfully  without  "the 
non-conducting  parchment"  requires  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  the  usual 
work  of  preparation.  So,  at  any  rate, 
I  have  found  it 

Second  :  There  must  be  a  clear  out- 
line. A  written  sermon  may  be  con- 
structed on  the  essay  plan ;  but  the 
man  who  expects  to  face  his  congrega- 
tion, eye  to  eye,  must  know  his  propo- 
sition, his  progressive  steps  of  ap- 
proach, his  illustrations  by  the  way, 
and  his  conclusion.    He  must  know  all 
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these  by  heart  The  first  thing  is  to 
know  where  he  is  going,  all  the  rest  is 
to  get  there. 

Third :  There  must  be  a  perfect  **  line 
of  discourse."  Continuity  is  the 
straight  path  to  oonyiction.  No  branch- 
ing off  into  tangential  or  collateral 
lines  of  thought  Straight  on  to  the 
Q.  £.  D 1  Let  everything  be  put  under 
contribution  to  this  end.  No  illustra- 
tions for  any  purpose  but  illustration. 
No  anecdotes  at  all ;  the  time-limit  of 
the  sermon  is  too  brief.  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  never  face  this  Jury  again ;  we 
have  a  case  to  make ;  our  business  is  to 
make  it 

Fourth :  It  is  wise  to  write.  **  Wri- 
ting maketh  an  exact  man. "  The  great 
danger  in  face-to-face  preachfaig  is  that 
one  will  be  tempted  from  the  straight 
path  of  his  puri>ose.  I  have  not 
preached  two  sermons  in  fifteen  years 
without  writing  them  out. 

Fifth :  it  is  unwise  to  commit  to 
memory.  The  train  of  thought  is  the 
Important  matter ;  the  consecution,  the 
chain  of  argument  the  progressive 
approach  to  the  desired  end.  An  at- 
tempt to  memorize  will  certainly  pre- 
vent a  concentration  of  the  speaker's 
mind  on  the  matter  in  hand.  To  look 
into  the  air  with  absent  eyes  in  the 
effort  to  recall  a  written  sentence  is 
preaching  from  a  manuscript  as  really 
as  If  the  manuscript  were  before  us. 
What  is  the  advantage?  Let  memory 
busy  itself  with  the  path  of  reason. 
Let  every  faculty  be  free  and  eager. 
Room,  freedom,  abandon  is  what  the 
preacher  wants  when  he  faces  souls. 
Let  him  lay  aside  every  weight  and  run 
the  race  set  before  him. 

Sixth:  ^'By  my  spirit  saith  the 
Lord."  When  a  preacher  has  made 
his  best  preparation,  prayerfully  and 
laboriously,  he  is  Justified  (and  not 
otherwise)  in  leaving  all  props  behind 
him,  as  he  enters  his  pulpit  and  throw- 
ing himself  wholly,  unreservedly,  ab- 
solutely on  the  promised  help  of  Ood. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
promise  holds  good :  *^  Whatsoever  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  hour  speak  ye : 


for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Ho^j 
Ghost" 

Seventh:  At  the  risk  of  seeming 
personally  obtrusive  I  present  the  itin- 
erary of  one  week's  sermons. 

On  Monday  (day  of  rest)  selected 
themes  for  both  sermons.  Homing: 
"The  Outside  of  the  Platter."  Eve- 
ning :  ''The  Return  from  Captivity.  * 

On  Tuesday  (9  to  1  o'clock)  prepared 
skeletons  for  both  sermons.  Tbe  skele- 
tons are  herewith  submitted  **  without 
note  or  comment " 

The  Outbidb  of  thb  Plattbb. 

LUKK  XI.   80. 

Vldma.    IfitbofAdar. 
At  outset  (Stony  ground  *). 
(1)  Act:  **ir  it  were  done." 
(9)  Count  the  Ooet— (Three  dmo.) 
L  Form:  (**8t  lUry  the  Virgin*)— q.  XfB. 

dall. 
IL  Bbapeodj:  q.  Renan.— (''TheSiffBof  the 

GrosB.**) 
IIL  PbiloMyphy:  q.  Hood.-C^Thinking.") 
IV.  Self-Culture:  **Highi«r life. "—(Manage.) 
V.  Altruism:  "Adjourned.**— <Dor6.) 
(1)  Whole  Man.    Surrender. 
(S)  Entire  Chrirt. 

Truth  and  Dut  j  (Blank  wall). 

The  Retubn  fbom  Caftititt. 
Psalm  xxyi. 

"Degrees."  (SaTentj  years.)— (Zemb.) 
I.  What  the  Jews  thought    Out  of  Qatea. 
(1)  Dreaming:  (Peter.) 
(9)  Laughing:  q.  Scott— q.  8outh«y. 
(8)  Singing:  Cn  the  street 
IL  What  the  aliens  thought.    In  desert 
(1)  Ooee.    Cyrus.-("L  N.  R.  L") 
(IQ  Begen«retlon.     (Nic.) —  (Jerry    Mo- 

Auley). 
(8)  Sanotiflcation.    Hale.— CSherldaa.) 
HL  What  More?  TweWe  hundred  left  be- 
hind. 
(1)  Under  condition:  (Chatelain.) 
(2)CanSaTe:  "Able." 
(8)  Through  us.— N.  Y.— (Sowing.) 
(Kilometer.) 
"Open  the  windows." 

On  Wednesday  (9  to  1  o'clock)  I 
wrote  the  sermon,  **  The  Outside  of  tbe 
Platter, "  with  a  lead-pencil,  in  full. 

On  Thursday,  the  sermon,  **'  The  Re- 
turn from  Captivity,"  in  the  same 
manner. 

On  Friday,  at  9,  I  read  over  the 
manuscript  of  ''The  Outside  of  the 
*  ninstratioiis  In  parentheala. 
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Platter"  onoe;  and  occapied  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  forenoon  in  amending, 
elaborating,  and  finally  preaching  the 
"Whole  thing  to  myself. 

On  Saturday  "  The  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity" was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  I 
went  apart  with  ^The  Outside  of  the 
Platter  "  for  the  last  work.  Two  hours 
of  ezdusiye  attention  and  absorption. 
The  theme  must  be  so  well  in  hand  as 
to  make  all  notes  whatsoever  useless, 
and  all  effort  to  remember  unnecessary. 

On  Sunday  evening,  at  6,  apart  again 
with  "The  Return  from  Captivity." 
Preaching  at  8.  Throw  away  all  helps 
but  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  try 
to  preach  as  a  living  man  to  living 
men. 

Finally:  this  means  work,  but  it 
pays.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
methods,  pursued  by  much  better  men 
and  abler  preachers  than  myself,  which 
produce  equally  good  or  better  results ; 
but  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  my- 
self. "Personal  experience"  is  what 
is  called  for.  I  give  mine  cheerfully,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  offer  some  helpful 
suggestions  to  younger  brethren  feeling 
their  way  in  the  ministry  of  Christ 


SOME  SERMON  SUGGBSTIONS. 
Bt  James  Mudob,  D.D.,   Lowell, 

m  ABB. 

EvBBT  sermon  should  be  either  a 
lamp,  shedding  light  upon  obscure 
truth,  illuminating  darkened  minds; 
or  a  trumpet,  calling  up  the  soul  from 
its  slumbers,  arousing  the  conscience ; 
or  a  pitcher,  refreshing  the  spirit  and 
comforting  the  heart. 

When  truth  is  clearly  perceived, 
deeply  felt,  and  distinctly  expressed, 
there  can  *iot  fail  to  be  a  good  degree  of 
eloquence. 

Preachers  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes :  those  one  can  not  listen 
to,  those  one  can  listen  to,  and  those 
one  can  not  he^  listenhig  to.  To  make 
a  thing  so  interesting  that  the  hearer 
must  pay  attention,  and  so  plain  that 


he  must  understand,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  is  a  triumph  indeed. 

Pulpit  power  is  imattainable  without 
both  self-possession  and  self-abandon- 
ment. They  are  not  incompatible. 
Combined,  they  carry  all  before  them. 
He  who  does  not  rule  himself  will  not 
rule  his  audience.  He  who  is  not  ab- 
sorbed in  his  theme  will  not  thrust  it 
into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Oratory  consists  very  largely  in  the 
right  choice  of  words.  Some  words 
are  magnetic,  some  are  pictorial ;  some 
soothe,  some  slay;  some  cany  great 
ideas,  others  grand  emotions.  "The 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads  and  as 
nails"— yes,  as  rifle-bullets  and  double- 
edged  swords. 

The  colloquial  style,  rather  than  the 
rhetorical  or  oratorical,  should  be  the 
basis  on  which  the  discourse  is  built. 
It  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
natural,  easiest  for  the  voice  and  for  the 
ear.  Departures  from  it  for  a  season, 
when  the  subject  warrants,  are  always 
in  order,  but  the  return  to  it  relieves 
and  rests  both  speaker  and  hearer. 
Earnest,  incisive,  straightforward  talk 
rarely  wearies. 

There  is  an  unwise  conciseness  as 
well  as  a  tedious  diffuseness.  Precision 
in  style  is  good,  but  concision  is  an- 
other thing.  The  gold  nugget  must  bo 
beaten  out  into  gold  leaf.  Few  will  be 
at  the  trouble  to  do  it  for  themselves ; 
that  is  what  they  go  to  church  for— to 
have  it  done  for  them.  Food  too  con- 
centrated is  not  best  suited  for  diges- 
tion. 

It  is  a  good  thing  occasionally  to  take 
a  book  and  preach  it.  It  must  first  be 
made  one's  own  by  honest  thought, 
then  its  truths  can  be  turned  into  ser- 
monic  form,  popularized,  and  applied 
to  practical  life. 

Emotion  must  be  duly  proportioned 
to  occasion.  There  is  sudi  a  thing  as 
working  the  lachrymal  glands  too  hard. 
Tears  should  not  be  drawn  upon  to 
supply  the  lack  of  ideas.  *^  What  is  he 
crying  for?"  asks  the  puzzled  hearer 
who  perceives  the  faucet  turned  on 
without  any  evident  occaaloa.     ^^- 
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swer:  'Don't 70a see?  Igoeasyoa'd 
C17,  too,  if  you  were  up  there  before  all 
these  people  with  oothiug  to  say. " 

A  sermon  should  by  no  means  re- 
semble an  animal  with  an  emaciated 
body,  scarce  any  teeth,  and  a  twofold 
or  triple  tail  Tery  feebly  wagging. 
There  should  above  all  things  be  a  ro- 
bust body  of  solid  thought,  and  the 
taO,  single,  should  be  instinct  with  the 
most  vigorous  life  imaginable. 

The  audience  should  be  neither  over- 
estimated nor  underestimated.  The 
latter  fault  will  lead  one  to  be  careless 
in  preparation,  the  former  will  cripple 
the  delivery.  A  good  rule  is :  Have  so 
high  an  opinion  of  the  people  that  you 
will  never  appear  before  them  without 
taking  the  utmost  pains  to  give  them 
something  worth  hearing ;  have  so  low 
an  opinion  of  them,  in  comparison  with 
the  dignity  of  yoiur  calling  and  the  im- 
portance of  your  message,  that  you  will 
be  fearless  in  any  presence. 

Think,  read,  write,  speak,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  order.  One 
should  think  mudi  before  reading  on  a 
subject,  and  read  much  before  writing. 
But  thought  should,  of  course,  go  along 
with  the  reading.  The  main  purpose 
in  the  latter  is  to  stimulate  the  former. 

Verbs  and  nouns  rather  than  adjec- 
tives predominate  in  the  best  style  of 
writing.  Consonants  rather  than  vow- 
els have  the  main  stress  in  the  best  style 
of  speaking ;  they  are  the  key  to  correct 
articulation. 

That  style  of  delivery  is  ideal  which 
comes  nearest  to  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  all  the  different  methods— the 
freedom  of  the  extempore,  the  accuracy 
of  the  written,  the  finish  of  the  memor- 
iter.  That  only  is  a  poor  delivery 
which,  if  extempore,  is  slipshod;  if 
read,  is  lame ;  if  memorized,  is  frozen. 
Not  one  preacher  in  ten  sufficiently  con- 
siders the  great  importance  of  delivery. 
With  the  vast  majority  of  hearers,  man- 
ner is  the  main  thing. 

Great  faith  and  great  feeling— in 
other  words,  imagination  and  emotion, 
are  indispensable  to  the  great  preacher. 
He  must,   in  addition,  be  a  terrible 


toiler,  giving  himself  steadfly  to  this 
one  thing,  and  laying  all  realms  nnder 
contribution  to  enrich  his  disconnea. 


THB  TEST  OF  XXFKRICHCB. 

Bt  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  Sast 
Oraxob,  N.  J. 

O,   TASTE  AlfD  8BB  TSAT  THB  LOBD 

IS  GOOD.  (Psalm  xxxiv.  8)  .—A  doubter 
recently  ndd  to  me,  "  I  would  give  tbe 
world  if  I  could  have  the  simple  fkith 
of  my  wife.  But  this  is  impoaaible. 
I  have  put  into  my  crucible  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  and  the  Christian 
system  does  not  come  out  as  the  result " 
I  replied  to  him,  "  My  friend,  did  yon 
put  into  the  crucible  the  oonf^slon 
you  have  Just  made,  that  you  realiaa 
that  your  soul  needs  the  Christian  faith 
in  order  to  its  satisfaction?" 

A  German  professor  who  had  spent 
years  in  compiling  the  arguments  of 
skepticism  was  suddenly  converted. 
In  reply  to  the  question.  What  led  yon 
tp  change  your  mind  so  quickly?  be 
stated  that  in  all  his  thought  on  relig- 
ious subjects  he  had  never  before  con* 
suited  the  want  of  his  own  heart  for 
the  assurance  of  divine  grace  and  com- 
munion, and  that  from  the  moment 
when  he  looked  at  the  matter  from  that 
standpoint  he  could  have  no  doubt  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Bon  of  God.  In 
his  quaint  figure  of  speech,  he  bad 
been  knitting  the  fabric  of  doubt  all 
his  life,  but  the  first  feeling  of  per- 
sonal need  caught  the  continuoua 
thread  and  unraveled  it  at  one  pull. 

Dr.  J.  was  a  strong  thinker  and 
greatly  disturbed  my  faith  by  his  con- 
versation on  religious  doctaine.  He 
was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  lay  facing 
death  with  undimmed  faculties,  he 
sent  for  me,  and  begged  that  I  would 
forget  his  arguments,  since  he  had  re- 
ceived a  better  light  from  over  the 
verge  of  life  than  ever  came  to  him  from 
merely  the  time  horizon.  Into  my  cru- 
cible I  put  his  dying  statement,  and  was 
no  longer  troubled  with  his  previous 
arguments. 

John  Stuart  Mill  described  his  expe- 
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rience  in  the  language  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, as  "A  grief  ^without  a  pang, 
void  dark  and  drear. "  I  put  that  into 
the  crucible,  and  with  it  the  corrective 
of  Sir  David  Brewster's  saying,  "I 
have  had  the  light  for  many  years,  and 
oh,  how  bright  it  has  been  I" 

Hobbes  dying  cried, "  Oh,  I  am  taking 
a  fearful  leap  into  the  dark ! "  Wesley, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  same  crisis 
said,  *'The  best  of  it  is  that  Ood  is 
now  with  me. " 

The  poet  Byron,  while  still  a  young 
man,  melodiously  cursed  his  life  for 
being  so  soon  "in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf.  **    Bums  wrote : 

"For  gnilt,  for  guilt  my  teiron  are  in  anna; 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  Qod, 
And  Jiiatly  smart  beneikth  His  sin-aTenging 
rod." 

While  the  poets  I^ewton  and  Addison, 
Cowper  and  Coleridge,  Sigoumey  and 
Elliot  praised  redeeming  grace. 

Thomas  Carlyle  thus  describes  the 
doubt  of  Schiller:    ''The  universe  of 


human  thought  he  had  now  explored 
and  enjoyed;  but  he  seems  to  have 
found  no  {Mrmanent  contentment  in  any 
of  its  provinces.  Many  of  his  later 
poems  indicate  an  incessant  and  increas- 
ing longing  for  some  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  life ;  at  times  it  is  a  gloomy 
resignation  to  the  want,  and  the  de- 
spair of  any. "  With  this  I  parallel 
the  dying  exclamation  of  Finley : "  Lord 
Jesus,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit.  I  do  it  with  full  assurance.  I 
know  now  that  it  Is  impossible  that 
faith  should  not  triumph  over  earth 
and  hell.  * 

We  put  all  such  diverse  testimonies 
of  experience  into  the  crucible,  and  as 
we  watch  the  testing  process,  the  fin- 
ished rhetoric,  the  formal  logic,  the 
shrewd  doubts,  the  gibes  ai|d  taunts  of 
unbelief,  float  as  scum  upon  the  sur- 
face, while  beneath  glows  the  real  gold 
of  the  soul's  deepest  consciousness  of 
need  and  supply  from  out  of  the  heart 
of  God. 
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Bt  Abthub  T.  PiEBSOir,  D.D. 


The  Times  and  Seasons. 

Thbbb  is  every  reason  why  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  avail 
himself  of  the  "times  and  seasons." 
The  law  of  adaptation  is  a  homiletical  as 
well  as  a  rhetorical  principle.  As  Dr. 
Alexander  MacLaren,  of  Manchester, 
remarked,  when  he  gave  his  thrilling  ad- 
dress on  ''Spiritual  Dynamics'*  before 
the  Free-Church  assembly  at  the  recent 
Jubilee,  "Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied'* is  a  very  far-reaching  theme ;  and 
Dr.  MacLaren  used  the  Image  of  "the 
compass,  with  one  foot  firmly  thrust 
into  the  true  coiter,  and  the  other  de- 
scribing a  circle  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly err  in  its  width. " 

And  so  the  preacher  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  New  Year  season  to  impress 
trath  appropriate  to  that  special  time 


of  the  year,  and  which  the  recurrence 
of  that  season  makes  unusually  impres- 
sive. It  was  one  of  the  supreme  excel- 
lencies of  that  genius  of  the  pulpit,  the 
lamented  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brigh- 
ton, that  he  knew  how  deftly  to  inter- 
weave a  reference  to  the  exact  season  or 
the  current  event,  without  any  marring 
of  his  sermonic  pattern  or  any  violation 
of  a  high  standard  of  taste. 

None  of  us  who  have  read  it  will  ever 
forget  that  last  sermon  in  the  second 
series  (XXn.),  on  Mark  xiv.  41,  42. 
"Sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest ;  it 
is  enough,  the  hour  is  come ;  behold 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners.  Rise  up,  let  us  go ; 
lo,  he  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand.  ** 

This  consummate  thinker  fixes  our 
attention  first  on  the  sharp  contrast 
and  apparent  contradiction:  "Stee^cn^ 
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take  jourrest  I"  "Rise  up,  let  us  go  1** 
Before  each  a  bewildering  paradox  most 
men  would  have  retired  in  mental  dia- 
comflture.  But  Robertson  ia  not  dis- 
mayed. In  the  seeming  paradox  he 
flnd9  a  proverb  of  life :  the  past  irre- 
parable; the  future  improvable.  At 
every  point  in  human  life— and  espe- 
cially at  these  milestones  of  the  New 
Tear,  where  we  are  compelled  to  stop, 
look  back,  look  forward,  think,  con- 
sider, resol  ve  anew,  — ^  we  are  confronted 
by  this  double  yiew :  a  retrospect,  a 
prospect  The  past  is  forever  gone, 
and  no  repentance  or  resolve  will  recall 
it.  It  is  irreparable.  Ab  to  all  hope 
of  amending  its  errors,  atoning  for  its 
sins,  repairing  its  damages— we  may 
as  well  sleep  on  and  take  our  rest.  But 
before  us  lies  a  future— unshaped,  un- 
determined, a  possible  advance  beyond 
anything  attained,  and  in  which  the 
lessons  that  have  been  learned  in  the 
school  of  failure  may  be  put  to  use. 
The  future  is  improvable,  available. 

Side  by  side  with  this  might  be  put 
another  sermon  by  this  splendid  creator 
of  pulpit  poems.  It  is  No.  lY.  in  the 
first  series.  The  text  ia  Philippians 
iii.  18, 14 :  **  This  one  thing  I  do .  for- 
getting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus. " 

Out  of  this  text,  Robertson  brings 
another  grand  motto — itself  a  sermon 
in  a  sentence :  "  Christian  progress  by 
oblivion  of  the  past. "  Put  these  two 
sermons  and  mottoes  side  by  side,  and 
what  a  field  of  thought  opens  before 
us  I  The  Past  forever  gone  and  beyond 
reparation ;  but  the  Future  ahead  with 
its  untrodden  paths.  Let  us  consign 
even  the  successes  of  the  past  to  ob- 
livion, and  address  all  our  energies  to 
the  forward  steps  that  bring  us  nearer 
the  goal  and  the  prize. 

To  this  pertinent  outline  we  might 
add  the  wise  maxim  of  Spinoza: 
"  There  ia  no  hindrance  to  progress  so 
formidable  as  self-conceit,  and  the  lazi- 
ness which  self-conceit  begets"— that  is 


to  say,  the  greatest  risk  to  our  onward 
progress  is  found  in  our  complacencj 
with  previous  iuccessea.  attainments, 
and  achievementa,  and  the  tendency  to 
rest  satisfied  and  intermit  further  effort. 
As  the  backward  look  at  a  disaatious 
past  must  not  dishearten  us  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  time  to  come,  so  the 
retrospect  of  a  well-improved  past  must 
not  lead  us  to  relax  effort  or  rest  oo 
our  laurels.  The  Greek  wisely  set  ft 
pillar  half-way  along  the  stadium, 
marked  cnrrvdr !— make  haste— lest  Just 
there  the  foremost  racer  should  be- 
gin to  congratulate  himself  unduly 
on  being  ahead,  and  so  forfeit  tbe 
crown. 

Another  helpful  thought  at  this  New 
Tear  season  is  that  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale, 
of  Birmingham.  During  his  long  and 
almost  fatal  illness  he  reviewed  his  en- 
tire ministry,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  neglected  truths  passed  over  by 
him.  He  carefully  examined  the  New 
Testament,  and  marked  every  conspicu- 
ous teaching  therein  contained;  thai 
he  put  side  by  side  with  it  his  own 
pulpit  work,  and  noted  where  he  had 
dishonored  the  truth,  either  by  leaving 
out  altogether,  or  by  not  giving  sufiS- 
cient  prominence  to,  certain  phases  of 
New  Testament  teaching.  Then  in 
the  brief  respite  granted  him  for  sub- 
sequent labor  he  sought  to  restore  the 
due  proportion  of  faith.  What  a  bless- 
ing to  every  preacher  if  at  this  New 
fear  he  would  in  a  like  spirit  of  candor 
review  his  past  ministry  and  remodel 
his  future  service ! 

Facts  About  Human  Life. 

The  following  facts  about  human 
life  it  is  well  to  keep  before  us  for  ref- 
erence. The  statements  are  not  abso- 
lutely accurate,  as  figures  do  not  always 
agree,  but  we  give  the  best  estimates. 

There  are  more  than  8,000  languages 
and  dialects  in  the  world,  and  more 
than  1,000  religions.  The  number  of 
men  averages  about  equal  to  that  of 
women,  and  the  average  of  life  is  about 
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88  yean.  To  1,000  penoxu,  only  one 
reaches  100  years  of  life ;  to  every  100, 
six  reach  the  age  of  65.  and  not  more 
than  one  in  600  lives  to  80.  There  are 
on  the  earth  1,500,000,000  inhabitants. 
Of  these,  88,000,000  die  every  year, 
90,000  every  day,  8,600  every  hour, 
60  every  minute,  or  one  every  second. 
The  married  are  longer-lived  than  the 
single,  and  above  all  those  who  ob- 
serve a  sober  and  industrious  con- 
duct. Tall  men  live  longer  than  short 
ones.  Women  have  more  chances  of 
life  in  their  favor,  previous  to  50  years 
of  age,  than  men  have,  but  fewer 
afterward.  The  number  of  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  is  about  one  fourth 
of  the  population. 

Savonarola's  Honmnent. 

*'The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth 
light.  "—Psalm  cziz.  180. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  great 
library  of  San  Lorenzo  have  perhaps 
been  shown  the  Bible  which  Savon- 
arola studied.  Its  broad  margin  is 
written  all  over  in  the  small,  neat,  care- 
ful notes  which  enable  us  to  follow  the 
diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  that  in 
those  dark,  degenerate  days  made  this 
monk  the  mighty  man  he  was,  and  pre- 
pared him  to  be  the  martyr  he  proved 
for  the  truth's  sake. 

It  is  now  four  hundred  years  since 
the  fires  went  out  at  that  stake.  His 
persecutors  found  that  tho  they  had 
burned  Savonarola,  they  could  not  ex- 
tinguish him.  In  fact,  they  only  fanned 
the  fires  of  his  testimony  and  scattered 
the  sparks  to  light  other  fires  of  holy 
witness.  The  followers  of  the  great 
Florentine  were  wont  to  come  secretly 
and  kiss  the  spot  where  the  cruel  flames 
had  reduced  all  that  was  mortal  of  him 
to  ashes.  Then  the  reigning  Duke 
Pietro  di  Medici«  learning  of  this  fact, 
devised  a  scheme  to  put  a  stop  to  a  cus- 
tom which  not  only  annoyed  him,  but 
served  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
martyr  and  glorify  his  witness. 

So  he  had  erected  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  stake  had  stood  a  statue  of 


Neptune,  surrounded  by  a  circular 
basin,  where  a  fountain  sends  up  its 
crystal  jets,  to  sprinkle  the  sea-nymphs 
that  cluster  about  its  brim. 

Now,  he  thought,  he  had  by  an  in- 
genious expedient  put  Savonarola's 
memory  into  a  tomb  of  oblivion.  But 
the  very  effort  which  the  duke  used  to 
obliterate  all  recollections  of  the  sacred 
spot  and  the  tragedy  there  enacted 
served  only  to  identify  it,  and  to  per- 
petuate Savonarola's  name  and  fame  to 
all  generations.  And,  whatever  doubt 
might  have  existed  as  to  the  exact  lo- 
cality, it  is  now  forever  fixed  by  a 
monument.  Pilgrims  from  every  land 
turn  toward  the  hallowed  spot,  and 
say:  ** There  was  burned  the  martyr 
of  Florence,  one  of  God's  missionary 
apostles,  who  kept  up  the  sacred  suc- 
cession in  the  age  of  the  apostasy.  ^ 


"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ?"— Romans  viii.  85-89. 

Dr.  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  brought  to  their  feet  his  vast 
audience  at  the  Free-Church  jubilee, 
by  declaring:  "There  is  only  one 
schism — that  of  separation  in  soul  from 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church. " 

"Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you.  "—John 
XV.  4. 

At  "  Wordsworth's  Seat, "  near  Lake 
Windermere,  I  saw,  what  has  been  said 
to  be  incredible,  an  oak,  ash  and  holly, 
all  growing  out  of  a  common  stock  of 
oak,  so  interwoven  in  fibres  as  to  be 
indistinguishable.  What  an  illustra- 
tion of  abiding  union  with  Christ  t 


"Be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind. "— Ephes.  iv.  28. 

I  met  a  young  lad,  a  mere  child  of 
five  or  six  years,  in  England,  who  ex- 
hibited a  peculiarly  beautiful  and  teach- 
able temper.  It  was  noticeable  that 
even  under  rebuke,  when  told  he  must 
not  do  any  certain  thing*  he  at  once 
cheerfully  replied,  "All  right,"  and 
would  at  once  note  that  thing  as  to  be 
avoided.    He  is  the  son  of  a  missionary 
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in  Ftoiia,  and  as  his  health  forbids 
resideDoe  in  the  East,  is  Hying  with  hia 
gnmdlaUier,  who  told  me  that  ho  had 
been  siDgularly  changed  in  temper  for 
a  year  or  more,  haying  been  before 
that  wayward  and  ill-natured,  but 
manifestly,  in  answer  to  his  own  simple 
prayers,  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind.  If  Ood  can  do  such  wonders  for 
a  little  child,  what  a  shame  for  us  older 
Christians  to  be  carrying  about  such 
ofZensiye  tempen  and  manners  I 

In  an  unusual  storm  in  1898,  the  wind 
blew  from  the  east,  with  great  Tio* 
knee,  in  the  upper  part  of  Scotland. 
As  the  preyailing  winds  are  not  from 
that  quarter,  the  trees  were  not  strongly 
rooted  on  that  side,  and  awful  destruc- 
tion took  place,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  line  trees  being  entirely  uprooted. 
God  allowa  many  a  storm  from  unex- 


pected quarten  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  roots  on  the  side  where  they  are 


What  a  scene  for  a  painter!  A 
funeral  is  taking  place  in  the  High- 
lands of  ScoUand.  It  is  a  yery  dark, 
oyercast,  and  gloomy  day,  and  the  day 
deepens  the  gloom  as  one  peculiarly 
loyed  is  laid  to  rest.  Just  as  the  coffin 
is  lowered,  a  rift  in  the  clouds  suddenly 
exposes  the  sun,  and  the  rays  beam 
directly  into  the  open  gnye.  AJark, 
attracted  by  the  sunbeams,  suddenly 
sweeps  into  the  midst  of  the  golden 
pathway  of  light,  and  Just  aboye  the 
gnye  dowly  rises,  and  pours  forth 
melody  I 

Psalm  Izz.  15.— Lord  Oyertoun  aaya 
this  yerse  suggests  the  Liying  Head, 
the  giying  hand,  the  preying  heart, 
and  the  praising  lipa. 


NOTSS  BT  THE  WAT. 


Soma  Critica  Criticised. 

THB  ASSUMFTIONS  ABB  FAUB. 

Erflry  adTftooe  that  has  been  nuMle  to  en- 
large perional  freedom,  which  is  soenential 
to  eocial  happinees,  has  been  in  opposition 
(o  the  wishes  of  the  holders  of  privileges  se- 
cured and  sanctioned  by  ohurch-and-king- 
made  laws.  The  social  problems  never  can 
be  solved  by  so-called  spiritual  agencieiL  If 
the  solutions  ever  ooroe,  it  will  be  through 
seoular.means.**— London  Freethinker. 

The  first  sentence  is  a  base  falsehood. 
This  man  speaks  especially  for  Eng- 
land, and  yet  eyen  Hume,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  England, "  acknowledges  that 
English  freedom  resulted  from  the  in- 
spiration of  John  Calyin  and  the  Church 
of  Geneya.  The  second  sentence  is 
based  upon  the  false  assumption— 
proyed  false  by  all  human  history— 
that  ignorance,  and  not  sin,  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  eyils  In  the  world.  The 
third  rests  upon  the  false  inference, 
drawn  from  the  preceding  assumption, 
that  education  and  social  legislation, 


and    not  regenention,    are   what    la 
needed  to  remoye  the  eyils. 

THB  THEOLOGIANS  BBATEN. 

**At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  NadoBal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Prof.  Ira  Bemsen,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University*  read  a  paper, 
*The  Isomeric  Ohlorids  of  Paranitroortho- 
sulfobensoic  Acid.  * " 

And  yet  the  scientists  complain  of 
the  theologians  for  using  hamoottman 
and  homoiouticn  and  like  terms,  easily 
self -explaining  to  a  Greek  scholar  I  It 
is  a  comfort  to  be  assured  by  the  pro- 
fessor that  this  many-syllabled  acid 
is  "oompantiyely  harmless.'*  A  shy 
contemporary  suggests,  however,  that 
"any  one  handling  it  would  do  well  to 
note  the  force  of  the  adverb  in  this  ex- 
pression. " 

IB  IT  A  KEW  DEFABTUBE. 

***The  Evolution  of  the  Bible*  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  talk  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Abbott 
at  the  central  branch  of  the  Toung  Men*a 
Christian  Association.  609  Fulton  street,  to- 
morrow evening.  .  .  .  All  young  men,  wheth- 
er membOT  o<  the  aswdatloa  or  aoli  are 
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cordially  ioTlted  to  attend  these  Tburadaj 
evening  Bible  talks,  which  will  continue 
until  May  1  next**— Brooklyn  DaHy  EagU^ 
Dee.  $,  18S^ 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  Y.  M. 
0.  A.,  after  their  loDg  record  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
Gkxi,  should  give  a  winter  to  the  teach- 
ings of  one  who  believes  that  the  Bible 
is  largely  made  up  of  myths  and 
legends? 

THET  SLIPPED  ON  THBIB  LATIN. 

**We  mast  be  men  of  one  idea«**  said  an 
eloquent  speaker  at  a  recent  reform  confer- 
ence. '*Oato  was  a  man  of  one  idea.  His 
watchword,  constantly  repeated,  was,  *I>e- 
lendo  est  Carthago,  Delendo  est  Oarthago*— 
*Carthage  must  be  blotted  out*  That  must 
be  our  motto  in  dealing  with  this  ac- 
cursed thing.** 

That  is  all  right;  the  saloon  must 
go;  but  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  the 
man  who  doesn't  know  Latin  to  wipe 
it  out  in  plain  Englishf  If  Cato  had 
said,  "  Delendo  est  Carthago.  **  instead 
of  **  Delenda  est  Carthago,  **  Cato  would 
probably  have  been  wiped  out  instead 
of  Carthage  1 

**!  am  not  an  aJtumni  of  this  college,  but  I 
appreciate  college  education.** 

So  said  a  rich  man  who  had  been  put 
forward  to  make  a  speech  at  a  college 
commencement,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  making  a  libend  contribu- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  college.  He 
subscribed  $1,000 ;  but  $100,000  would 
not  have  saved  him  from  the  laugh. 

BUT  WHA.T  OF  SCIENCE  7 

*'The  Bible,  with  its  horrid  doctrines  of 
law,  sin,  and  retribution,  is  obsolete.  I  re- 
ject it    I  spit  upon  it  r 

So  says  the  Infidel.  Poor  fellow! 
Before  he  can  get  rid  of  these  things  he 
must  puff  out  the  universe  with  his 
blasphemous,  impotent  breath.  For 
the  latest  science  shows  that  the  uni- 
verse goes  grinding  on,  inexorably 
crushing  all  that  are  drawn  in  by  its 
great  cog-wheels  of  law,  transgression, 
destruction.  The  generations  have 
heard  no  sadder  words  than  those  of 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  when  his  faith 
In  the  Bible  was  gone  and  he  felt  himself 


hopelessly  entangled,  in  the  great  mer- 
ciless machine  of  the  universe!  The 
only  whisper  of  any  way  of  escape  from 
the  toils  of  law  and  retribution  comes 
from  the  Bible  which  this  man  rejects 
and  spits  upon  1 

FBEBTHINKINO  AND  ELBCTIVB 
AFFINITT. 

'*Mr.  Footo  said  he  would  rather  take 
breakfast  with  the  devil  than  a  clergyman, 
and  Mr.  Watts  said  he  wanted  better  society 
here  after  than  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  three  of  the  greatest  rascals  that  ever 
Ifved.**-^.  LouU  Olobe. 

This  is  part  of  a  report  in  one  of  the 
secular  papers  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
recent  "Congress  of  Freethinkers** — 
Ht  name  for  men  who  cut  loose  from  all 
the  principles  of  logic  and  of  common 
sense  in  their  so-called  thinking:  or 
** Bible-fighters,**  as  one  of  the  secular 
papers  calls  them.  George  W.  Foote, 
editor  of  the  London  Fredhiriher,  and 
president  of  the  British  Secular  Society, 
and  Charles  Watts,  vice-president  of 
the  same  organization,  were  guests  of 
the  convention.  Their  utterances  ad- 
mirably illustrate  elective  affinity,  and 
suggest  the  probability  that  in  the  fu- 
ture world  each  will  "go  to  his  own 
place, "  unless  some  all-powerful  Being 
take  him  elsewhere  against  his  will. 

Echoes  from  the  Evangelistic  Platform. 

The  evangelist  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
assisted  by  that  singer  of  the  Gospel, 
Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey,  has  been  conduct- 
ing meetings,  morning  and  afternoon, 
on  the  week  days,  in  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City,  and  on  Sundays  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  object  has  been  to 
rouse  the  ministers  and  churches,  and 
prepare  them  for  a  general  evangelistic 
campaign  to  take  in  the  Greater  New 
York.  We  give  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  some  of  Mr.  Moody's  homely 
and  incisive  utterances. 

Here  is  his  way  of  showing  up  cer- 
tain objectors  to  the  Bible,  and  it  ap- 
plies to  very  many  objectors : 

*'A  man  in  Montreal  said  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  Bible  which  he  had,  and 
would  not  be  a  Christian  until  he  had  a  new 
one.   His  pastor  said  that  It  took  1,600  years 
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tA  make  th*  one  we  had  now,  and  there 
would  probably  not  be  a  new  edition  during 
the  litotime  of  either  of  the  two;  *but,*  he 
added,  *  before  we  throw  away  the  Old  Book, 
.let  118  aee  whether  you  are  throui^  with  it. 
Which  la  the  11  rrt  book,  Qeoeaia  or  Revela- 
tion?* The  man  In  aearch  of  a  new  Bible 
waa  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  It  waa  Geneals  or  Bevelatloo, 
but  he  felt  quite  anre  that  the  world  needed 
Bible." 


Here  is  a  practical  temperaDoe  lec- 
ture, applicable  to  multitudes  who  are 
using  the  power  of  wealth  aud  fashion 
to  ruin  young  men.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
mothers: 

**I  haTe  been  told  that  it  la  the  custom  of 
some  people  to  have  punch-bowls  on  holi- 
days: that  Christian  familiea  think  it  no 
harm  now  and  then  in  haTlng  liquor.  Well, 
motben,  if  you  want  to  eee  your  ions  grow 
up  drunkards,  keep  up  your  punch-bowl  and 
your  wines  and  your  liquors.  I  was  in  Eng- 
land one  time  and  was  InTited  out  to  dinner. 
The  host  asked  me  to  drink  one  and  another 
of  his  seTen  kinds  of  liquors.  I  refused 
again  and  again,  until  finally  X  saw  the 
young  lady  sitting  next  to  me  beginning  to 
get  oonfuaed  and  thick  in  her  words,  owing 
to  the  influenoe  of  liquor,  and  I  said,  *This 
Is  no  place  for  roe,*  and,  asking  to  be  ex- 
cused, I  went  upetairs.  The  host  was  very 
indignant,  and  followed  me  to  find  out  what 
waa  the  matter.  I  finally  told  blm,  and  he 
said,  *Tou*re  no  gentleman.*  Well,  I  don*t 
want  to  be,  if  I  have  got  to  get  drunk  In 
order  to  be  one.  lam  told  that  it  Is  a  cus- 
tom to  cloae  up  bargains  with  a  drink.  I 
would  go  against  the  custom.  I  would  keep 
the  bargain  open  before  I  would  cloee  it  up 
that  way.** 

His  story  of  the  way  in  which  an  elder 
rebuked  and  corrected  a  young  minister 
of  the  cast-iron  order  is  very  suggestive : 

**!  used  to  scold  more  than  I  do  now.  I 
once  heard  of  a  young  minister  who  in  every 
sermon  managed  to  say  something  hard  to 
his  people.  One  day  an  elder  Invited  him 
home  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  the  elder 
said: 


***I>id  you  ever  read  the  last  chapter  of  fit. 
John*s  Gospel r*  'Hundreds  of  tlmaa I  Wlij 
do  you  ask?'  'Would  you  read  It  to  me  this 
afternoon  V  '  Why  do  you  make  thia  regoet  V 
'If  you  will  not  mad  it  to  me,  I  will  read  It 
to  you.* 

"The  elder  read  the  first  fourteen  Teresa, 
and  then  came  to  the  questiona  pat  to  Peter, 
'Simon,  son  of  Jonaa,  lovest  thoa  ma  more 
than  theaer  He  salth  unto  him,  Tea,  Lord; 
thou  knoweet  that  I  lore  thee.  Be  aalth 
unto  him.  Beat  my  lamba.*  The  mlnlstar 
looked  surprised  a  little,  for  he  thought  that 
the  elder  had  made  a  mistake.  Then  oaoM 
the  next  question:  'Loveat  thou  met*  and 
when  Peter  assured  the  Lord  that  he  did,  tha 
elder  read,  'He  aalth  unto  him.  Wallop  mjr 
sheep.  *  By  this  time  the  minister  aaw  the 
method  In  the  elder's  reading,  which  waa 
varied  in  the  third  answer  thus,  'Lovaat  thoa 
mef— maul  my  sheep.* 

"The  sheep  need  feeding,  and  the  paopla 
need  feeding,  also,  and  not  scolding.* 

His  forcible  presentation  of  regenera- 
tion, as  something  more  than  and  Tery 
different  from  forming  a  new  resolution 
or  "  turning  over  a  new  leaf, "  is  em- 
phasized by  bis  own  experience,  and 
especially  needed  in  a  day  when  moral 
reformation  is  so  apt  to  be  mistaken  ivie 
the  "new  birth": 

"It  Is  not  the  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf. 
It  is  not  the  making  of  a  reeolution.  Bow 
many  good  resolutions  have  been  made  in 
this  audience  since  this  meeting  began? 
More  than  a  horse  could  cart  away.  How 
many  of  them  have  been  kept!  Why,  my 
friends,  I  once  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
resolution  written  in  my  own  blood,  and 
broke  it  I  tell  you  it  Is  impossible  to  re- 
solve yourself  into  heaven.  Maa-mada 
promises  amount  to  nothing.  Ton  must  ba 
regenerated— there  must  be  anew  birth  and' 
the  only  way  you  can  be  born  again  la  to  get 
the  power.  Tou  must  get  the  power  flrat. 
Without  it  you  are  helpless.  People  try  to 
work  up  their  feelings,  and  to  regenerate 
themselves  t^the  energy  of  the  fleeh.  Itcaa 
not  be  done.  The  divine  f6roe  must  be  la 
the  human  heart  to  enable  it  to  reeolTS.* 


ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  SIMILES. 


Risks  of  Kotdliness.— Kindly  impulses  are 
good,  but  they  nend  cool  heads  to  direct 
them,  or  they  do  more  barm  than  good.  It 
is  useless  to  set  lame  men  to  work  an  estate, 
even  if  they  get  a  gift  of  it.  And  it  is  wise 
not  to  put  untried  ones  in  positions  where 
they  may  plot  against  their  benefactor. 
Mercifulnem  does  not  mean  rash  trust  in  its 
objects.  They  will  often  have  to  be  watched 
▼eiy  closely  to  keep  tham  from  going  wrong. 


How  many  most  charitable  impuli 
been  so  unwisely  worked  out  that  they  haira 
Iniured  their  objects  and  disappointed  their 
subiects!  We  may  note,  too,  in  David  *8 
kinalines,  that  it  was  prompt  to  make  sacri- 
fice, if.  as  is  probable,  be  bad  become  owner 
of  tbe  estate.  The  pattern  of  all  mercy,  who 
is  Ood.  has  not  loved  us  with  a  life  whlck 
cost  Him  nothing.  Racrifice  is  the  life-blood 
of  servloa.— ^lexoader  JfoLoren. 
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THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATUSB:  A 
RSVIBW  OF  DR.  LYMAN  AB- 
BOTT'S LSCTUSB. 

Bt  Prof.  Wiluak  Henrt  Qbeen, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Thbolooigal  Semi- 

NABT,  PaiMGBTON,  N.   J. 

[For  Dr.  Abbott*!  Lecture,  aee  p.  89  of  tbii 
number  of  Tbx  Rbyixw.  I3ir,  Qreen  Is  ao- 
knowledfced  the  world  over  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  of  lUIng  Biblical  scholara.  He 
was  chaimiaQ  of  the  Old  Testament  Section 
of  the  American  BeTision  Committee.  On 
the  completion  in  18M  of  his  fiftieth  year  as 
an  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Literature  In  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  leading  institutions  and  scholars 
of  the  world  united  in  the  Jubilee  celebration 
at  Princeton.  Our  readers  will  find  in  his 
two  works,  **The  Higher  Criticism  and  the 
Pentateuch,**  and  "The  Unity  of  the  Book  of 
Qenesli,*  published  by  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons— noticed  in  Tbb  HoMiLBno  Rkyikw 
for  January,  1880— what  has  been  pronounced 
by  competent  critics  to  be  the  ablest  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject  ever  made.] 

The  editors  of  The  Hoiolbtic  Re- 
view have  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  lecture 
lately  delivered  in  Plymouth  Church 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  narratives  of 
Genesis  are  not  reliable  history,  but 
legends  embodying  religious  truths. 
And  I  have  been  asked  to  express  my 
opinion  regarding  it. 

Let  me  premise  that  I  have  a  warm 
personal  regard  for  Dr.  Abbott,  that  I 
admire  his  high  intellectual  ability,  the 
earnestness  of  his  Christian  life  and 
character,  the  elevated  tone  of  much 
that  he  has  spoken  and  written  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  zeal  in  the  practical  application 
of  Christianity  for  the  uplifting  of  men 
individually  and  socially  and  for  the 
bringing  of  all  mankind  into  commu- 
nion and  fellowship  with  Ood.  His  de- 
clared purpose  in  this  lecture  and  in  the 
series  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  to  open  up 
to  his  hearers  a  new  view  of  the  Bible, 
which  shall  give  them  "a  more  intelli- 
gent and  deeper  reverence  "  for  it.  He 
aims  to  "  clear  away  the  obstacles  which 


an  erroneous  reverence  has  put  around 
the  reading**  of  the  Bible,  and  thus 
"bring  its  significance  and  its  beauty 
out  more  clearly. "  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment question  the  sincerity  and  the 
conscientiousness  with  which  this  at- 
tempt is  made.  But  I  regret  more  than 
I  can  say  that  in  so  doing  Dr.  Abbott 
has  thrown  his  great  influence  in  favor 
of  views  which  seem  to  me  so  erroneous, 
and  so  slenderly  supported,  and  which 
are  likely  to  prove  so  deleterious  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  accept,  per- 
haps even  to  understand,  Dr.  Abbott's 
philosophy. 

The  conclusions  of  the  lecture  are 
based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Docu- 
ment Hypothesis  concerning  the  Pen- 
tateuch, viz. :  that  the  five  books  com- 
monly attributed  to  Moses  were  not 
written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  man. 
They  are  held  to  be  a  compilation  from 
two  or  more  different  writings  or  docu- 
ments, which  were  themselves  produced 
several  centuries  after  the  age  of  Moses. 
In  making  up  the  Pentateuch  the  com- 
piler is  supposed  to  have  taken  one 
paragraph  or  section  from  one  docu- 
ment, the  next  from  another,  and  so 
on ;  and  the  modem  critic  can  by  cer- 
tain literary  criteria  determine  from 
which  document  each  paragraph  or 
section  was  taken.  The  paragraphs 
that  were  drawn  from  the  same  docu- 
ment can  thus  be  singled  out  and  put 
together,  and  the  several  documents, 
which  it  is  claimed  were  the  original 
sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  be  measur- 
ably reproduced. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  the  outset  that 
the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  this 
hypothesis  from  the  beginning,  and 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  mainly 
elaborated  in  its  successive  forms,  have 
been  avowedly  unbelievers  in  super- 
natural religion,  to  whom  the  Bible 
was  Hebrew  literature  and  nothing 
more,  and  to  whom  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  was,  asKuenen  expresses  it,  like 
"  Buddhism  or  Islam, "  one  of  the  "  many 
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numifestatioDB  of  the  religious  spirit  of 
mankiDd, "  "one  of  the  principal  re- 
ligions, nothing  less,  but  also  nothing 
more. "  Approaching  the  subject  from 
this  point  of  yiew,  instead  of  that  im- 
partial state  of  mind  which  Dr.  Abbott 
advocates  as  the  true  literary  method, 
they  came  to  the  Bible  with  a  decided 
bias  against  the  unique  claims  which  it 
makes  for  itself,  and  with  a  fixed  per- 
suasion that  miracles  and  prophecy  and 
immediate  divine  revelation  are  philo- 
sophically impossible.  Accordingly  the 
whole  scheme  which  tliey  have  wrought 
out  is  built  upon  and  pervaded  by  as- 
sumptions which  have  no  other  basis 
than  these  philosophical  presupposi- 
tions. Both  in  shaping  their  so-called 
documents  and  in  fixing  upon  their 
supposed  date,  these  antecedent  as- 
sumptions are  determining  factors.  The 
history  is  throughout  treated  as  untrust- 
worthy, prophecies  declared  to  have 
been  only  uttered  after  the  event,  mir- 
acles to  have  been  first  recorded  ages 
after  their  performance,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently afSrmed  that  professed  inmie- 
diate  revelations  from  Ood  could  never 
have  taken  place.  The  document  hy- 
pothesis has  been  carefully  shaped  into 
correspondence  with  these  fundamental 
dicta.  It  is  surely  a  most  hazardous 
experiment,  upon  which  evangelical 
men  in  these  recent  years  have  ventured, 
when  they  sccept  a  ready-made  critical 
scheme  which  is  infected  through  and 
through  with  anti  -  supematuralistic 
assumptions,  and  expect  to  escape 
contamination  from  the  virus  which 
breathes  from  it  in  every  part. 

If  any  real  discovery  is  made  respect- 
ing the  Bible  or  anything  else  by  those 
who  are  inimical  to  revealed  religion, 
we  are  ready  to  welcome  and  accept  it 
irrespective  of  the  source  from  which  it 
comes.  But  we  must  be  excused  if  we 
are  disposed  to  look  somewhat  narrowly 
at  the  evidence  of  professed  discoveries, 
which  tend  to  unsettle  the  old  founda- 
tions and  to  shake  confidence  in  that 
for  which  we  have  the  most  convincing 
evidence.  If  the  astronomer  would  not 
discard  the  Oopemican  system  of  the 


universe,  nor  the  physicist  renounce 
the  law  of  gravitation,  shall  the  Chrli- 
tian  surrender  his  faith  in  the  Bible  9M 
the  word  of  God,  which  is  confirmed  to 
him  by  numerous  indubitable  proofii, 
for  every  glittering  speculation  tbmt 
would  discredit  and  supplant  it? 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  Chrli- 
tian  can  take  that  attitude  of  indiifer- 
ence  toward  the  Bible  which  Dr.  Ab- 
bott commends  to  him  who  would  enter 
upon  its  literary  study,  with  no  pie- 
possession  in  favor  of  miracles  or 
against  them,  and  none  in  favor  of  di- 
vine revelatioB  or  against  fle  does 
not  take  up  the  Bible  as  a  book  about 
which  he  is  entirely  ignorant.  Why 
should  he,  or  how  can  he,  divest  himself 
of  all  that  he  has  learned  by  previous 
acquaintance  with  it?  Some  things 
are  settled  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life.  If  one  reoelTe 
a  communication  from  an  intimate 
friend,  it  is  not  necessary  to  nor  even 
consistent  with  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  it,  that  he  should  suddenly  for- 
get all  that  he  knows  of  him  from  whom 
it  came,  and  regard  it  as  coming  from 
a  perfect  stranger.  If  he  has  given  his 
heart  to  the  crucified  and  risen  Savior, 
and  has  intelligently  suspended  his 
hope  of  everlasting  life  on  Uie  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  his 
mind  can  not  be  in  equipoise  as  to  the 
possibility  and  reality  of  *a  miracle.  If 
he  has  loyally  submitted  himself  to 
Jesus  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  he 
can  not  forget  this  when  he  comes  to 
study  His  precepts  and  example.  His 
wonderful  life  and  His  wonderful  death. 
To  approach  the  detailed  study  of  the 
Scriptures  with  impressions  as  to  their 
character  and  contents  from  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  that  we  possess  of 
them,  is  not  to  place  one*s  self  under 
undue  prejudice,  unfavorable  to  candor 
and  an  honest  judgment,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  better  and  more  intelligent 
appreciation.  To  whatever  extent 
previous  impressions  are  correct,  they 
will  be  confirmed  by  further  study. 
If  they  have  been  inadequate,  imper- 
fect, or  wrong,  tb^  wUl  be  oorreclad. 
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Dr.  Abbott  proposes  to  guide  and 
assist  his  auditors  in  the  literary  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  offering  him- 
self as  their  teacher.  Tb»  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  wise,  judicious,  and  thor- 
oughly competent  teacher  are  incalcu- 
lable. If  this  be  so,  what  an  incompar- 
able advantage  it  is  in  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  taught  by  the 
Great  Teacher,  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  who  was 
both  in  His  person  and  in  His  instruc- 
tions the  revealer  of  God  to  men.  It  is 
observable  that  He  never  warns  any  of 
His  hearers  to  distrust  the  absolute 
truthfulness  of  Scripture;  He  never 
tells  them  that  they  win  have  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Bible, 
or  reverence  it  more  truly,  by  discover- 
ing in  it  legends  and  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies ;  He  speaks  in  particular 
of  the  narratives  of  the  creation  and 
flood  as  recording  actual  verities ;  and 
He  attributes  to  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment the  authority  due  to  the  word  of 
God. 

According  to  the  document  hypoth- 
esis, the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
contains  a  second  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, differing  from  that  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  by  a  different  writer.  Dr. 
Abbott  accepts  this  view,  and  says: 
**  Two  accounts  of  the  creation  are  there 
perfectly  apparent.  It  is  difBcult  for 
one  not  to  see  them — at  least  it  seems 
so  to  me.  **  My  difficulty,  I  must  con- 
fess, is  Just  the  opposite.  I  do  not  see 
how  Gen.  ii.  can  be  regarded  as  a  second 
account  of  the  creation.  It  says  noth- 
ing of  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  or  of  the  dry  land  and  the 
mass  of  vegetation  which  covers  it,  or 
of  the  seas  and  the  creatures  with  which 
they  are  filled,  or  of  the  firmament  and 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  creation 
of  the  universe  is  not  described,  but 
assumed  (ii.  4),  and  the  writer  proceeds 
to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  primitive 
state  of  man. 

The  creation  of  man  in  God's  image 
had  been  stated  in  i.  26,  etc. .  as  the  last 
and  crowning  act  in  the  formation  of 


the  world  and  the  production  of  the 
various  forms  of  life  introduced  into 
it.  The  blessing  of  fruitfulness,  of  the 
mastery  of  the  earth,  and  of  dominion 
over  all  inferior  creatures  is  pronounced 
upon  him.  But  a  more  particular  men- 
tion of  the  details  of  man's  primitive 
condition  would  have  been  incongruous 
in  a  chapter  which  is  treating  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and 
in  which,  accordingly,  all  is  upon  a  uni- 
versal scale.  All  that  relates  to  man  as 
an  individual,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  concerns  the  human  species 
here  spoken  of  along  with  other  species 
of  animated  beings,  is  therefore  re- 
served for  chap,  ii.,  as  preliminary  to 
the  history  of  the  first  human  pair,  and 
especially  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  narrative  of  the  fall  in 
chap.  iii. 

That  the  writer  had  this  dreadful 
catastrophe  in  mind  in  penning  chap, 
i.  is  apparent  from  the  repetition  after 
each  creative  act,  ''and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good  " ;  and  the  yet  more  emphatic 
statement  at  the  close,  ''and  God  saw 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and  be- 
hold it  was  very  good.  **  All  was  good 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  Creator*s 
hands,  but  it  did  not  continue  so ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  explain  how  this  melan- 
choly change  was  brought  about.  It 
was  due  to  the  sin  of  man.  To  make 
the  narrative  of  the  fall  intelligible,  it 
was  essential  that  the  reader  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  those  individual 
details  which,  for  the  reason  already 
given,  could  not  be  spoken  of  in  the  first 
chapter.  This  is  done  in  chap.  ii.  As 
chap.  ii.  is  designedly  supplementary 
to  chap,  i.,  it  does  not  repeat  what  had 
already  been  said  o(  the  human  race 
being  made  in  God's  image,  and  des- 
tined to  overspread  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it  and  rule  over  all  that  it  con- 
tained. It  limits  itself  to  the  origin  of 
the  first  human  pair,  and  that  primeval 
state  from  which  they  fell  by  their 
transgression.  It  tells,  verse  7,  that 
the  body  of  the  first  man  was  formed  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  waa  «xLi> 
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Himielf .  Thii  was  needed  to  explain 
the  poesibla  immortality,  which  he 
alone  of  all  terrettrial  craaturea  might 
have  attained,  if  he  had  preserved  his 
integrity ;  and  also  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him  after  the  fall,  iii.  19, 
**•  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return."  Next  it  tells,  yerses  8-17, 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  its  tree  of 
life  and  its  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
temptation  and  fall.  To  know  evil  by 
transgressing  against  Ood  is  surely  not 
"  a  desirable  knowledge, "  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  **  God  forbids  it. "  Lastly 
it  tells,  verses  18-25,  that  no  help  meet 
for  man  could  be  found  among  the  in- 
ferior animals,  but  that  woman  was 
formed  from  a  rib  taken  from  the  side 
of  man,  and  so  most  intimately  united 
to  him  as  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  a  companion  the  precise  coun- 
terpart of  himself.  The  actors  in  the 
transgression  and  fall,  Adam  and  Eve, 
its  scene,  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the 
constituents  of  man's  nature,  with  its 
possibilities  of  life  and  death,  have  thus 
been  set  before  the  reader ;  so  that  now 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  account  of 
the  fall,  and  how  it  was  brought  about. 
Accordingly  this  follows  in  chap.  iii. 
If  the  contents  of  chap.  ii.  be  consid- 
ered in  its  relation  to  what  precedes 
and  what  follows,  there  is  no  reason, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  why  all  should  not 
be  regarded  as  one  continuous  narrative 
by  the  same  author,  who  passes  on 
regularly,  step  by  step,  through  the 
successive  stages  of  the  history  which 
he  is  recording 

The  only  pretexts  for  division  that 
have  any  apparent  plausibility  are 
found,  not  in  the  drift  and  substance  of 
the  narrative,  but  in  certain  features  of 
its  literary  form,  and  in  alleged  dis- 
crepancies of  statement,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  ready  explanation,  and  require 
no  assumption  of  a  diversity  of  writers. 
In  i.  1-ii.  8  the  Most  High  is  con- 
stantly called  God  (Heb. :  Elohim) ;  but 
in  ii.  4-iii.  34  He  is  called  Lobd  God 
(Heb. :  Jehovah  Elohim) ,  and  in  chap. 
It.  Lord  (Heb. :  Jehovah).    From  this 


it  has  been  inferred  that  these  are  hj 
two  separate  writers,  one  of  whom  is  ii 
the  habit  of  using  the  divine  name  Elo- 
him, while  the  other  makes  use  of  the 
divine  name  Jehovah.  The  former  of 
these  hypothetical  personages  is  accord- 
ingly denominated  the  Elohist,  and 
the  latter  the  Jehovist.  But  this  as- 
sumption is  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  alternation  of  these  divine  names, 
both  here  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Pentateuch,  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
not  by  a  diversity  of  writers,  but  by  a 
difference  in  the  idgniflcation  and  usage 
of  the  names  themselves.  God  made 
Himself  known  to  the  chosen  race  as 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  revelation  and  of 
grace.  Elohim  is  the  general  term  for 
God  in  His  relation  to  the  world  ftt 
large  and  to  all  mankind.  Hence  in 
describing  the  creation  of  the  world,  L 
1-iL  8,  Elohim  is  the  name  proper  to 
be  used.  In  ii.  4-chap.  iv. ,  Jehovah  is 
appropriate  because  the  theme  is  the 
establishment  of  God's  kingdom  among 
men,  as  shown  first  in  the  primeval  es- 
tate of  man,  then  in  the  promise  of  ve- 
demption  after  the  fall,  and  His  deal- 
ings with  Cain  until  he  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the  seat  of 
God's  revelation.  After  this  God  was 
Jehovah  to  him  no  longer  any  more 
than  to  the  tempter,  iii.  1-6,  to  whom 
Clain  had  now  completely  surrendered 
himself.  The  different  diction  of  cliapa. 
i.  and  ii.  is  due,  not  to  diversity  of 
authorship,  but  to  a  difference  in  the 
subject  treated  and  in  the  thought  to 
be  expressed,  as  can  be  clearly  shown. 
The  discrepancies  alleged  are  no  dia- 
crcpancies  at  all.  It  is  aflSrmed  that 
the  order  of  creation  as  described  in 
the  two  chapters  differs  materially; 
that  in  chap.  i.  man  was  made  after 
the  vegetable  creation  and  the  lower 
animals,  whereas  in  chap.  ii.  he  was 
made  before  them.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. Chap.  ii.  says  nothing  of  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  but 
only  of  the  production  of  trees  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Moreover,  chap.  ii. 
pursues  the  order  of  thought,  not  of 
time,  as  chap.  i.    The  subject  is  man's 
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primitiTe  ooDdition ;  this  leads  to  the 
mention,  first,  of  the  constitution  of  his 
nature,  then  of  his  dwelling-place,  then 
of  his  companion.  This  last  topic  sug- 
gests the  inferiority  of  the  yarious 
species  of  animals,  and  their  unfitness 
to  be  the  companion  of  man.  In  order 
to  impress  this  upon  his  consciousness. 
Terse  19,  "out  of  the  ground  the  Lobd 
God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  to  Adam.  **  Such  distinguished 
scholars  as  Dr.  Delitzsch  and  Dr.  Dill- 
mann  freely  admit  that  the  form  of  the 
expression  in  Hebrew  does  not  require 
us  to  suppose  that  the  writer  intended 
to  say  that  the  birds  and  the  beasts  were 
not  formed  until  all  had  taken  place 
that  is  before  spoken  of  in  the  chapter. 
They  are  now  introduced  for  the  first 
time  because  there  was  no  occasion  to 
allude  to  them  before.  God  made  them 
and  brought  them  to  Adam.  But  they 
were  certainly  not  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  divine  purpose  to  provide  a  help 
meet  for  Adam,  verse  18 ;  for  this  they 
were  entirely  unsuitable.  When  they 
were  made,  whether  now  or  ]ong  before, 
was  of  no  consequence  to  the  writer's 
immediate  purpose ;  and  he  says  noth- 
ing about  it.  To  insist  that  the  order 
of  narration  must  in  all  cases  be  the 
Older  of  time  is  plainly  absurd  in  very 
many  passages.  And  it  can  not  be  in- 
sisted upon  here.  And  if  not,  there  is 
no  semblance  of  an  inconsistency  with 
the  statements  of  chap.  1.  And  then 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  assu- 
ming that  chap.  ii.  was  written  by  any 
other  than  the  author  of  chap.  1. 

It  is  said  that "  the  first  chapter  is  not 
a  scientific  geologic  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world. "  It  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  lesson  in  geologic 
science.  It  does  offer  itself  as  a  true 
account.  And  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  some  of  the  ablest  geologists 
who  have  ever  lived  have  found  it  cor- 
respond in  the  most  marvelous  manner 
with  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
in  their  general  outlines.  To  have  in- 
cluded all  minute  details  would  have 
unfitted  the  chapter  for  its  purpose. 


It  is  said  that  **  it  is  poetry. "  Some  of 
the  ablest  Hebrew  scholars  have  failed 
to  discover  this.  But  be  it  so ;  a  poetic 
form  is  not  inconsistent  with  truthful- 
ness. I  do  not  find  in  the  sacred  record 
that  in  the  temptation  of  Eve  "a  ser- 
pent comes  in  .  .  .  erect.**  This  infer- 
ence has  sometimes  been  drawn  from 
the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  serpent 
in  iii.  14,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary one.  After  the  expulsion  from 
paradise  it  is  said  ''suddenly  here  are 
cities  everywhere.  *•  Only  one  city  is 
spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writer,  built 
by  Cain  in  the  land  of  his  banishment. 
And  this  is  not  strange,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Hebrew  word  for 
*'city'*  is  applicable  to  a  nomadic  en- 
campment. Num.  xiii.  19,  and  even  to 
a  watch-tower,  2  Kings  xvii.  9.  There 
is  no  more  mystery  about  Cain's  wife 
than  the  wives  of  other  sons  of  AdanL 
If  all  mankind  was  descended  from  a 
single  pair,  the  sons  of  the  first  man 
must  have  married  their  sisters.  And 
there  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  inven- 
tions attributed  to  the  three  sons  of 
Lamech.  The  descendants  of  Cain 
were  a  race  of  nomads.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  say  that  ''agriculture''  was  one  of 
their  arts.  One  was  the  care  of  cattle 
on  a  large  scale,  which  involved  roving 
about  to  find  pasture.  With  this  was 
naturally  associated  music  as  a  pastime 
in  the  herdsman's  idle  hours ;  also  the 
use  of  metals  for  weapons  as  a  defense 
against  wild  beasts.  These  all  grow 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

The  history  of  Joseph  is  as  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  as  it  is  represented 
to  be ;  but  this  does  not  militate  against 
its  truth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction. 

When  it  is  said  that  there  are  "two 
accounts  of  the  deluge"  "woven  to- 
gether in  our  English  Bible  into  one, " 
this  is  to  mistake  a  mere  product  of 
learned  ingenuity  for  actual  sources 
from  which  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
was  compiled.  The  bare  fact  that  two 
accounts  can  be  constructed  out  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  no  ptool  ^S^au^^v^^ 
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the  latter  wai  formed  by  combiDing 
them.  Other  oamtivet,  which  are 
UDqueedonably  the  work  of  a  single 
writer,  may  be  limilarly  diTided.  I 
have  often  illustrated  this  by  the  par- 
able of  the  prodigal  son,  which  is  read- 
ily diTisible  into  two  complete  and 
continuous  narratives,  that  may  be  de- 
nominated A  and  B.  A's  account  is  as 
follows— the  words  are  those  of  the  Re- 
▼ised  Version : 

**A  oertatn  buu  Iwd  two  loiia;  and  tba 
7<Niiicer  of  them  laid  to  his  fatbert  Father, 
fiTO  me  the  portico  of  thy  tubetanoe  that 
falleth  to  me.  And  not  many  daja  after  the 
younjcer  eon  gathered  all  together,  and  there 
he  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  IMng; 
and  he  began  to  be  in  want.  And  no  man 
gave  unto  him.  And  he  arose,  and  came  to 
his  father:  and  be  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him.  And  the  son  said  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  hesTen  and  in 
thy  sight;  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son.  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants. 
Bring  forth  quickly  the  best  robe,  and  put  it 
on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and 
shoes  on  his  feet ;  for  this  my  son  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again.  And  tbey  began  to  be 
merry.  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field; 
and  as  he  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the  house, 
he  was  angry  and  would  not  go  in ;  and  his 
father  came  out  and  entreated  him.  But  he 
answered  and  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these 
many  years  do  I  senre  thee,  and  I  never  trans- 
gressed a  oommandnaent  of  thine;  and  yet 
thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might 
make  merry  with  my  friends.  But  wh«i 
this  thy  son  came,  which  hath  devoured  thy 
living  with  harlots,  thou  killedst  for  him 
the  fMted  oalf.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Son, 
thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  Is  mine 
is  thine.  But  it  was  meet  to  make  merry 
and  be  glad,  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead 
and  Is  alive  again.** 

B*8  account  is  as  follows : 

**A  certain  man  had  two  sons;  and  he  di- 
vided unto  them  his  living.  And  (one  of 
them)  took  bis  joumay  into  a  far  country. 
And  when  be  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a 
mighty  famine  in  that  country.  And  he 
went  and  joined  himself  to  one  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  that  country;  and  he  sent  him  into 
his  fields  to  feed  swine.  And  he  would  fain 
have  been  filled  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat  But  when  he  came  to  him- 
self he  said.  How  many  hired  servants  of 
my  father*8  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  I  perish  here  with  hunger.  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him. 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and 
in  thy  sights  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 


called  thy  son;  make  me  as  oae  of  tl^  hind 
servants.  But  while  be  was  yet  a  great  way 
oflT,  bis  fatbes  saw  him,  and  was  OMvad  with 
compassion;  and  (said):  Bring  tba  flatftsd 
calf,  and  kill  it,  and  let  us  eat  and  make 
merry ;  he  was  lost  and  Is  found.  (And  the 
other  son)  beard  music  and  dancing.  And 
be  called  to  him  one  of  the  servants,  and  la- 
quirsd  what  theee  things  might  ba.  And  be 
said  unto  him.  Thy  brother  Is  come;  and  thj 
father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf,  beoauaeba 
bath  received  bim  safe  and  sound;  and  ba 
was  lost  and  Is  found.** 

If  this  docs  not  prove  that  the  parable 
is  made  up  of  two  accounts  put  to- 
gether, neither  can  a  similar  conclusion 
be  drawn  from  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  narrative  of  the  deluge  can  be  sepa- 
rated. Moreover,  there  are  seriooa 
breaks  in  the  so-called  Jahvist  account ; 
and  that  measure  of  continuity  which 
it  does  possess  is  only  made  out  by 
sundering  clauses  and  verses  from  their 
connection,  to  which  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  properly  belong.  And  the 
contradictions,  which  the  critics  pro- 
feas  to  discover,  between  the  Elohist 
and  the  Jahvist  accounts  make  it  eri- 
dent  that  they  arc  not  the  sources  from 
which  the  Scripture  account  has  been 
drawn,  but  are  simply  fragments  of  that 
narrative.  The  Scripture  history  la 
continuous,  clear,  and  consistent,  such 
as  could  not  be  produced  by  putting 
together  mutually  inconsistent  narra- 
tives. But,  on  the  other  band,  rending 
asunder  a  consistent  narrative,  and  sepa- 
rating statements  from  their  proper  con- 
nection, may  easily  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  discord. 

The  occurrence  of  the  two  divine 
names  in  the  narrative  is  not  traceable 
to  the  usage  of  different  writers,  but 
arises  out  of  the  peculiar  signification 
of  each.  Elohim,  the  God  of  creation, 
destroys  the  work  of  His  own  hands 
because  of  the  perversion  of  His  crea- 
tures from  the  end  for  which  they  were 
made ;  at  the  same  time  He  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  animals  which  He  has 
brought  into  being.  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  revelation  and  redemption,  puts  an 
end  to  the  downward  progress  of  wick- 
edness, which  threatens  to  thwart  HIa 
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scheme  uf  grace ;  but  He  watches  over 
the  safety  of  pious  Noah  and  his  family, 
and  accepts  his  worship. .  The  divine 
names  are  used  throughout  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  proper  meaning  and 
their  ordinary  usage. 

The  legendary  character  of  the  Baby- 
lonish story  of  the  deluge  is  obvious  on 
its  face ;  it  is  simply  a  distorted  account 
of  that  great  catastrophe,  the  true 
history  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bible. 

The  number  of  competent  scholars 
who  believe  in  and  defend  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  so 
restricted  as  is  sometimes  represented. 
Professor  Sayce  of  England  and  Pro- 
fessor Hommel*  of  Munich  have  both 
been  brought  by  their  archeological  re- 


searches to  distrust  and  to  reject  tho 
conclusions  of  the  divisive  critics.  Dr. 
Zahn  of  Stuttgart,  Rupprecht  of  Ba- 
varia, and  Hoedemaker  of  Amsterdam 
have  written  ably  on  the  conservative 
side ;  so  have  Sime  and  Cave  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  fourteen  contributors  to 
Lex  Mosaica,  who  are  men  of  ability  and 
note.  And  in  this  country  Professors 
Mead,  Vos,  Zenos,  Schmauk.  Beattie, 
Witherspoon,  Osgood,  MacPheeters, 
MacDill,  and  White  have  published 
their  views  on  the  subject ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  much  greater  number  of  pro- 
fessors in  American  institutioDs,  who 
hold  and  teach  the  same  views,  tho  they 
may  not  have  published  books  on  the 
subject. 
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THE  THIRD  GOSPEL. 

In  the  paper  in  the  November  number 
of  The  Review,  the  subjects  of  the 
origin,  aim,  and  relations  of  the  Four 
Gospels  were  treated  in  general,  and  a 
more  detailed  account  given  of  Mat- 
thew, the  €k>spel  for  the  Jew.  In  the 
December  number  a  special  view  was 
given  of  Mark,  the  Gospel  for  the  Ro- 
man. The  Third  Qo9pd  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  present  paper. 

Lukd^The  Gospel  for  the  Greek. 

Th»  Origin  of  the  Ooepd.  —Luke  him- 
self, in  the  opening  verses  of  his  Gospel, 

*  In  The  ExpoHtory  Timet  for  Deoember, 
ISOe.  Just  reoelTed,  I  ootloe  that  Profeasor 
Driver  taya,  on  p.  148: 

*'Profe«or  Hommel '■  standpoint,  it  ought 
to  be  dearly  understood,  differs  materially 
from  that  of  Professor  Sayce.  Professor 
Hommel  is  a  crUie;  he  has  expressly  stated 
that  he  agrees  with  Wellhausen^s  analysis  of 
the  Pentateuch." 

Professor  Hommel  writes  to  me  that  Dr. 
DriTer*s  citation  from  him  in  TKe  Expository 
lYmef  is  from  a  publication  issued  several 
years  ago,  and  that  he  no  longer  holds  the 
▼lews  attributed  to  him.  He  adds:  "The 
more  I  investigate  Semitic  antiquity,  the 
mere  I  am  impressed  by  the  utter  baseU 
of  the  view  of  Wellhausen.** 


makes  his  own  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  that  lie  on  the  surface ;  which,  in 
the  Revised  Version,  is  as  follows :  * 

**  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to 
set  forth  in  order .  a  declaration  of  those 
things  which  are  most.surely  believed  among 
us,  even  as  they  delivered-  them  unto  us, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wlt- 
neeses,  and  ministers  of  the  word;  it.seemed 
good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  under- 
standing of  all  things  [rather,  having  traced 
dovm  evertfthing}  from  the  very  first,  to 
write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  exceUent  The- 
ophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  tlie  cer- 
tainty of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast 
been  instructed.** 

[It  appears  from  this  that  the  third  Gospel 
was  immediately  addressed  to  the  same 
Theophilus  to  whom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  addressed  (Acts  i.  1).  Who  this  The- 
ophilus {Lover  of  Ood)  was  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. Some  have  supposed  It  to  represent 
only  Christians  in  general;  others,  that  he 
was  some  honored  Greek  with  whom  Luke 
WAS  intimately  associated.  The  majority, 
however,  have  held  that,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  class  to  whom  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  and  with  whom 
Luke,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
desired  to  leave  it  as  a  permanent  treasure. 
The  opening  verses  emphasize  the  thoroughly 
historical  and  critical  spirit  of  the  author. 


«  Luke  i.  1-4. 
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M  well  M  hit  aim  At  logical  tequaBoe  and  00- 
hertnoe  and  literary  anlty. 

NothlDir  In  all  thli  oontradlcti  la  any  way 
the  facta  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  Tarioos 
early  wltnenee  regarding  the  biatorlcal 
origlD  and  aim  of  the  Ooapel  according  to 
Luke.] 

Irencnu,  who  flourished  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  second  century,  and  who  was  the 
most  celebrated  in  that  school  of  teach- 
ers that  may  be  traced  back  to  the  labors 
of  the  Apostle  John,  is  a  most  compe- 
tent and  credible  witness  on  this  point, 
lie  was  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  facts  concerning 
our  Lord  and  Ilis  Apostles  as  Polj'carp 
had  received  them  from  the  lips  of  the 
Apostle  John.  In  connection  with  his 
statement  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
first  and  second  Gospels,  Irenaeus  makes 
the  following  declarations : 

"Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put  down  in 
a  book  the  Ooepel  preached  by  bim  [Paul].** 

**Luke,  who  alwajrg  preached  In  company 
with  Paul,  and  Is  called  by  bIm  'the  belored 
physician.*  and  with  bim  performed  the 
work  of  an  ETaogeliet,  and  who  was  intrusted 
to  band  down  to  us  a  Gospel,  learned  noth- 
ing different  from  him  [Paul].** 

EuaebiuM  confirms  this  testimony. 
On'ffen,  who  fiourishcd  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century,  affirms,  as  the 
conclusion  of  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  best  tradition  and  history,  that 
''the  Gospel  ar^cording  to  Luke  was 
written  for  the  sake  of  those  Greeks 
who  turned  to  the  faith,  and  that  it  was 
also  commended  by  Paul. "  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fourth  century,  affirms  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church  that  ^  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  that  great  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  wrote  the  wonderful 
works  [in  his  Gospel]  in  Greece" ;  and, 
also,  "  for  the  Greeks. "  Jeivme,  the 
most  learned  of  tbe  Latin  Church 
Fathers,  in  his  prologue  to  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
says,  in  connection  with  his  statement 
of  the  origin  of  the  other  Gospels : 

*'The  third  is  that  of  Luke,  the  phjrsician, 
a  natiTC  of  Antioch,  in  Syria  (whose  praise 
is  in  tbe  Gospel) ;  who  was  also  himself  a 
disciple  of  tbe  Apostle  Paul ;  and  who  pro- 
duced bis  work  in  tbe  regions  of  Achaia  and 
BoBotia,  repeating  some  things  more  amply. 


and,  as  he  coofeMss  Id  his  pnCaea.  dewrl- 
blag  what  he  had  heard  rather  than  what  ha 
bad 


The  pertinetU  faeU,  gathered  from 
these  witnesses,  are.  that  Luke  wrote 
tbe  Gospel  that  bean  his  name:  that 
it  was  substantially  the  truth  that  he 
and  Paul  had  proclaimed  to  the  Greek 
world;  that  it  was  produced  among 
Greek  peoples ;  that  while  it  was  for- 
mally addressed  to  Theophilus  it  was 
addressed  to  him  as  representing  the 
Greeks ;  and  that  it  was  suited  and  In- 
tended to  commend  Jesus  to  them,  and 
to  the  world  so  far  as  represented  bjr 
them,  ns  the  Savior  they  needed. 

77/«  Key  to  Luke'9  Qoepd^-At  the 
Thini  Gospel  originated  in  connect  ion 
with  the  patching  of  Luke  and  I*aul 
to  Greek  hearers,  then  the  CharaeUrand 
Heedi  of  the  Greek  mustfumuh  it$  Keff, 

7 he  Greek  was  distinguished  from  the 
other  great  historic  races  by  certain 
clearly  marked  characteristics,  that  need 
to  be  well  noted. 

He  was  the  n*presentative  of  reason 
and  of  intellectual  and  esthetic  culture 
in  the  ancient  world. 

The  Ga'ek  looked  upon  himself  aa 
having  the  special  mission  of  perfect- 
ing man.  The  failure  resulting  from 
his  efforts  could  not  have  been  more 
complete.* 

The  Greek  from  the  human  side  rep- 
resented the  vnirerml  man  ;  was  in  wid- 
est sympathy  with  the  human  race. 

The  Gospel  could  not,  rationally 
speaking,  have  reached  and  saved  the 
Greek  race  without  taking  into  account 
the  Greek  nature. 

Luke  and  Par/?.— The  Holy  Ghoet 
selected  the  tkto  men  best  fitted  of  all  men 
in  that  age  to  gi  ve  permanent  form  to  the 
Gospel  that  should  be  suited  to  com- 
mend Jesus»  the  perfect,  divine  man,  aa 
the  Savior,  to  the  Greek  world -man  and 
to  humanity  as  represented  by  him. 
Those  two  men  were  Luke  and  BatU, 

Four  things  made  Luke  the  proper 
instrument  for  giving  shape  to  this 
Gospel.  First,  he  was  doubtless  of 
Greek  origin  and  nature,  and  so  in  pro- 

*  See  F.  W.  Robertson,  "Sermons.** 
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foandest  sympathy  with  the  race. 
Secondly,  he  was  bom  at  Antioch  in 
Syria,  the  Oriental  center  of  Qreek  learn- 
ing, the  capital  of  Qentile  Christendom 
as  Jerusalem  was  of  Jewish  Christen- 
dom; and  the  point  of  departure  for 
Western  missions.  Thirdly,  his  was 
the  highest  and  finest  of  Qreek  culture, 
his  profession,  in  that  age,  requiring 
it.  Fourthly,  his  missionary  experience 
was  an  equally  essential  part  of  the 
preparation  of  this  Evangelist. 

Paul  was  equally  fitted  to  act  his 
part  in  giving  the  Gk)spel  to  the  Greek 
and  Gentile  world.  His  was  the  soul 
of  the  Greek  and  world -Apostle, — un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
ages.  His  was  the  culture  requisite, 
combining  all  that  the  three  great  civi- 
lizations of  that  age— Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Roman— could  give  him.  His  was 
the  light  that  was  needed, — he  lived  at 
the  point  where  the  light  of  heathenism, 
Judaism, and  Christianity  converged  to 
one  common  focus.  His  was  the  expe- 
rience necessary, — that  of  the  greatest 
sinner  of  the  ages  saved  by  the  greatest 
grace  of  the  ages,  and  so  having  all  the 
powers  and  resources  of  his  great  soul 
and  culture  brought  into  absolute  sub- 
ordination to  Christ  the  Savior  as  his 
Lord. 

The  Plan  qf  the  Third  Gospel. -^The 
Plan  shows  its  Greek  aim.  It  consists 
of  three  Principal  Parts — presenting  the 
eticeessive  stages  of  the  work  of  Jesus  as 
the  divine  man  for  the  redemption  of  aU 
mankind—with  appropriate  Introduc- 
tion and  Conclusion. 

Introduction.— T  Ad  Advent  of  the 
Divine  Man,  The  Evangelist  exhibits 
the  Origin,  Development,  and  Prepara- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  Perfect  Man,  for 
His  work  of  Savior  of  Mankind.— Ch. 
I  1-iv.  18. 

Prologue  The  literary  aim.— Ch.  i.  1-4. 

L  Jesiu,  the  Perfect  Man,  in  His  origin, 
birth,aDd  manifestation  to  men.— Ch.l. 6-11.90. 

II.  Jesus,  the  Perfect  Man,  In  the  develop- 
meot  of  HlB  human  nature  under  law,  dlTine 
and  human.— Ch.  11.  81-IS8. 

in.  Jesus,  the  Perfect  Man,  In  His  special 
pieparatloin  for  His  work  as  Savior  of  the 
world.--Oh.  UI.-iv.  la 


Pabt  FiBflT.— 7^  Work  qf  the  Divine 
ManfortJie  Jewish  World,  The  Evan- 
gelist exhibits  Jesus  as  the  fully  devel- 
oped Divine  Man,  in  His  work  of  Divine 
Power  for  Israel,  and  in  His  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 
Ch.  iv.  14-ix.  60. 

I.  He  presents  the  Work  of  Divine  Power 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  In  the  syna- 
gogues of  Galilee,  resulting  In  the  rejection  of 
Jesus.— Iv.  14-t1.  11. 

n.  He  presents.  In  connection  with  the 
Work  of  Divine  Mercy  and  Power,  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  concerning  the  constitution  and 
development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— Oh. 
vl.  l^ix.  50. 

Pabt  Second.— !%«  Work  of  the  Di- 
vine Man  for  the  Qentile  World,  The 
Evangelist  exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Divine 
and  Universal  Man,  in  His  Gracious 
Work  for  the  Gentile  World,  chiefly  in 
heathen  Penea  and  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem. — Ch.  ix.  51-xviii.  80. 

I.  He  records  the  beginning  of  the  Last 
Journey  and  the  sending  out  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  by  the  Seventy. —Ch.  Ix.  61-xi.l8. 

II.  He  records  the  portrayal,  judgment, 
and  condemnation  by  Jesus  of  the  Religious 
World  of  that  age.— Ch.  zi.  14-ziii.  21. 

ni.  He  records  the  teachings  concerning 
the  Number  of  the  Saved,  showing  that  the 
grace  of  salvation  Is  universal  to  sinners.- 
Ch.  xiii.  22-xT.  82. 

IV.  He  records  the  teachings  concerning 
the  Life  In  the  Kingdom  of  God.— Ch.  xvi.  1- 
xviil.  80. 

Pabt  TmxD.—The  SacriJUse  of  the 
Divine  Man  for  All  Mankind.  The 
Evangelist  exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Divine 
Man,  voluntarily  Suffering  and  Dying 
for  All  the  Lost  World.— Ch.  xviii.  81- 
xxiii.  49. 

I.  He  presents  the  Preparation  for  the 
Sacrifice.— Ch.  xvlil.  81-xzll.  88. 

II.  He  presents  Jesus,  the  Compassionate 
Divine  Man,  voluntarily  yielding  Himself 
up  to  His  enemies  and  to  the  Sacrificial 
Death  of  the  Cross.— Ch.  xxli.  89-xxiil.  49. 

Conclusion.— 7%6  Divine  Man,  Sa- 
vior of  All  Nations.  The  Evangelist 
exhibits  Jesus  in  His  Triumph  over 
Death,  as  the  Universal  Savior.— Ch. 
xxiii.  50-xxiv.  53. 

I.  In  His  Burial  by  a  just  man,  and  In  His 
rest  In  the  grave  of  humanity.— Ch.xxll.60-fi6. 

II.  In  His  Resurrection,  In  fulfilment  of 
His  own  prediction  concerning  Himself  as 
the  Son  of  Man.— Ch.  xxlv.  1-12. 
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in.  Id  mABlfMtliiir  HimMir  M  liMO  to  Hli 
DitctplM,  Id  tc«chlDK  tbem  that  HU  Death 
Is  part  of  the  one  great  plao  of  God,  Id  eeod- 
Idr  tbem  to  praaeh  repeatanoe  aod  mnladoD 
of  liDB  lo  His  Dame  amoDR  All  Nations  be- 
giDDlDit  at  Jerusalem,  aad  Id  His  partlDg 
BleeslDgaDd  AaoeDaioD.— Cb.  zzIt.  18-58. 


Vie  Central  Idea  GfY«^.— lii^gardedin 
its  external  aspect  and  fonii,  tlic  Third 
Gospel  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  tbe 
Greek  mind.  As  stated  in  the  op(>ning 
yerses,  it  is  tbe  presentation  of  an  ae- 
curate  hietory,  critical  and  scientific,  of 
Jeeus  of  I^awareth.  This  was  tlie  litiT- 
ary  aim,  for  the  Greek— the  literary 
man. 


[As  clearly  as  Matthew  for  the  Jew  per- 
petnally  compares  the  persoo  of  Jesus  with 
the  prophecies  coDoeralofc  the  Messiah,  aad 
as  Mark  for  the  Romao  exhibits  the  mighty 
deeds  of  the  coaqueror  of  the  world  for  the 
Romao,  so  clearly  does  Luke  appear  as  the 
historiaD,  preparlog  for  the  accurate  aod 
philosophic  Oreek  a  coatlDuous  aod  chroo- 
ologlcal  accouDt  of  the  life  of  Josus,  drawD 
from  duly  autheatlcated  sources.  Every- 
where appears  the  greatest  deflniteness  lu 
dates  aod  eTeots  and  the  most  thoroughgo- 
log  koowledge  of  the  historical  eoTlrooment, 
physical,  political,  social,  moral,  aod  relig- 
ious. Probably  oo  other  books  of  antiquity 
contalo  so  maoy  Taried  and  wido-reachlog 
references  to  the  Institutions,  customs,  geog- 
raphy, and  history  of  their  times,  as  do  the 
two  books  written  by  Luke,  In  a  time  when 
the  innumerable  changes  rendered  accuracy 
almost  impossible:  and  yet  the  most  critical 
and  hostile  scrutiny  has  only  served  todem- 
onstrate  their  correctness  beyond  all  other 
histories  even  In  every  minutest  detail. 

Da  Oosta  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  historical  formula,  there  mw,  or  it 
happened  that^  with  which  Luke  opens  the 
narrative  of  his  Gospel  (ch.  1. 6),  occurs  in  his 
two  writings  more  than  sixty  times.  The 
Third  Gk>spel  does  not,  like  Matthew*s,  ''con- 
tent itself  with  a  short  notice  of  our  Lord*s 
conception  and  birth.  It  carries  events 
further  back  in  their  sublime  continuity;  It 
leads  us  to  the  first  beginnings,  and,  as  It 
were,  to  the  very  dawn  of  our  Lord^s  com- 
ing In  the  flesh ;  it  commences  with  various 
details  relating  to  tbe  annunciation,  the  con- 
ception, and  the  birth,  not  only  of  Our  Lord 
Himself,  but  also  of  His  forerunner,  the  Bap- 
tist (LukeL)."] 

Still  better  fitted  than  the  form  is  the 
material,  to  suit  the  esthetic  Greek.  It 
is  not  made  up  of  dry,  dead  facts.  It 
combined  jtoetrj  and  song  with  the 
profound  wisdom  of  the  parable  and 


the  rapt  inspiration  of  doqaent  dU- 
courae ;  it  unfolded  the  beauty  of  this 
world,  in  which  tlie  Greek  reTelled,  and 
tlio  glories  of  the  heavenly  world,  of 
which  he  had  scarcely  dreamed;  it 
flashed  u|)on  his  mind  and  imagination 
new  conceptions  of  man,  the  uniTerae, 
and  the  Dfity,  that  tasked  these  powers 
to  the  utmost.  In  sliort,  the  Gospel  com- 
bined in  itself  everything  that  could 
attract  and  almorb  tlie  true  Greek  aotiL 
RcgiinkHl  in  its  internal  aspect  and 
aim,  tlie  organic  idea  of  the  Third  Goa- 
]M'l  is  that  Jeeue  is  the  perfect,  ditine 
mnn,  the  St  nor  of  the  World, 

[As  Westoott  has  said: 

**In  the  otlier  G««pels  we  find  oar  KIdc, 
our  Lord,  our  (Ji>d ;  but  in  8t.  Luke  we  ■«• 
the  Image  of  our  great  High  Priest,  mada 
perfect  through  suffering,  temptad  in  all 
points  as  we  are.  but  without  sin,— so  that 
each  trait  of  human  feeling  and  natural  lore 
helps  us  to  complete  the  outline  and  ooaflima 
Its  usefulness.**  * 

The  Evangelist  seixes  upon  the  humaalty 
of  Jesus  as  the  idea  most  attractive  to  tha 
Greek,  and  exhibits  Jesus  as  attaining  to 
that  perfect  manhood  to  which  the  QraA 
had  aspired,  but  which  he  had  failed  to 
reach.  To  the  Greek,  the  universal  man«  ha 
presents  the  universal  grace  of  God,  fora- 
sliadowed  in  the  song  of  the  angels  of  tbe  an- 
nunciation (ch.  11.10-14).  as  exhibited  inthoeo 
wonderful  parables  that  are  peculiar  to  Lake 
and  in  that  record  of  the  preaching  to  the 
Gentile  world  that  constitutes  Part  Second 
of  Luke*s  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  tbe 
Evangelist  so  presents  man*s  origin,  daty, 
and  destiny,  and  God*8  character  and  works, 
as  to  correct  the  erroneous  Greek  notions  on 
theee  points  and  to  unveil  to  him  the  iniia- 
ible  and  future  worlds. 

All  this  will  appear  with  the  utmost  olear^ 
ness  from  the  study  of  the  Gospel  in  connee- 
tlon  with  these  brief  hints  and  with  the  Plan 
of  the  Ootpel^  already  outlined.  The  amj 
of  details  is  so  vast  that  barely  hinta  eaa  be 
offered  here.f] 

The  Omimonsofthe  Third  Ooepd.— 
A  careful  examination  will  reveal  the 
fact  tbnt  Luke  omits  so  much  of  the 
facts  and  teachings  of  the  other  Gospels 
as  are  not  suited  to  his  Greek  aim. 


•  Bee  **Introductlon  to  the  Study  of  tbe 
Gospels,"  p.  871. 

t  For  A  somewhat  extended  unfolding  of 
theee  and  other  features  of  the  Goqpel,  eaa 
the  writer*R  '*Key  to  the  Gospels;  or.  Why 
Four  Gospelsf" 
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The  distinctiyely  Jewish,  Roman,  and 
Christian  portions  of  the  general  mass 
of  Qospel  material  Luke  passes  over. 
Matthew's  comparison  of  the  historic 
Jesus  with  the  prophetic  Messiah,  so 
essential  for  the  Jew ;  Mark's  picture 
of  the  wonderful  and  universal  conflict 
and  conquest  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  so 
necessary  for  the  Roman ;  and  John's 
presentation  of  the  supernatural  and  di- 
Tine,  in  connection  with  Jesus  as  the 
Light  and  Life,  so  suited  to  the  Chris- 
tian in  sympathy  with  heaven, — Luke 
passes  over  as  yet  almost  meaningless  to 
the  Qreek,  who  had  dwelt  for  ages  only 
in  the  natural  and  human,  and  who 
was  to  be  transformed  from  the  worldly 
and  godless  man  into  the  godly. 

[A  study  of  thii  Bubjeot  In  any  barmooy 
will  show  that  Luke  omits  the  distinctlTely 
Jewish  sarratiTes  and  teachings  of  the  First 
Qospel ;  all  the  numerous  discourses  In  Mat- 
thew especially  condemnatory  of  the  Jews; 
all  the  parables  aimed  directly  at  the  Jews, 
etc.  It  will  show  that  he  omits  those  Tivid 
details  and  scenic  representations  that  come 
from  the  eye-witness  and  transform  Mark*s 
narrative,  and  substitutes  for  them  the 
soberer  historic  forms.  It  will  show  likewise 
that  he  omits  practically  almost  all  the  es- 
sentially spiritual  and  Christian  material 
that  John  uses,  the  Greek  as  a  ''natural  man" 
helng  least  in  sympathy  with  the  true 
Ohristian  spirit.] 

AdditwM  to  ths  Third  Ooipel,—Re' 
garding  the  Third  Gospel  as  made  up 
of  one  hundred  parts,  fifty -nine  of  these 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  only  forty- 
one  common  to  it  with  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Qospels.  Even  if  the  facts 
given  by  Luke  had  been  substantially 
identical  with  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  the  view  he  gives  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  while  in  real  harmony  with 
that  of  the  other  Synoptists,  would  yet 
have  differed  from  them  as  greatly  as 
Plato's  delineation  of  Socrates  differs 
from  that  of  Xenophon.  But  the  fifty- 
nine  parts  of  his  Gospel  material  pecu- 
liar to  Luke  may  all  be  shown  to  have 
been  added  strictly  in  accordance  with 
his  Greek  aim. 

7W  extermve  portions  of  Luke^s  Gos- 
pel are  almost  entirely  his  own:  the 
Introduction  and  Part  Second. 


[Luke*s  Introduction  Is  exactly  suited  to 
the  Qreek.  After  a  clear  and  concise  state- 
ment of  the  literary  aim,  the  ETangelist  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  present  the  development  of 
the  veritable  humanity  of  our  Lord  In  its 
every  stage,  beginning  from  the  counsels  of 
God  and  ending  with  the  completed  manhood 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
Luke  alone  opens  the  Invisible  and  spiritual 
world  to  the  this-worldly  Greek,  and  shows 
Its  intense  interest  In  the  coming  Son  of  Man. 
For  the  Greek,  who  believed  his  race  autoch- 
thonous, Luke  In  his  genealogy— so  stri- 
kingly In  contrast  with  that  of  Matthew- 
traces  the  natural  descent  of  Jesus  back 
through  Mary  to  God:  **Seth,  which  was  the 
son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God** 
(ch.  ill.  8H). 

Part  Second  (ch.  Ix.  61-zviii.  80)— almost 
entirely  peculiar  to  Luke  and  constituting 
two-thirds  of  the  heart  of  the  Qospel— falls  in 
perfectly  with  the  Qreek  design  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  the  record— and  the  only  record— of  the 
gracious  ^orkof  Jesus  for  the  Gentile  world 
represented  by  the  Greek.  The  rejected 
messengers  of  mercy  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
the  mission  of  the  Seventy  to  the  Gentiles; 
the  sinfulness  of  the  apostate  religious 
world  of  that  age  In  contrast  with  the  true 
faith  In  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  the  universal 
reach  of  the  offeror  salvation  as  set  forth  In 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  parables:  as 
well  as  all  the  other  features  of  the  Persdan 
ministry,  were  precisely  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Greek  world. 

The  many  other  and  shorter  additions,  if 
examined  with  the  aid  of  a  Gospel  Harmony, 
will  be  seen  to  bear  the  same  marks.] 

There  is  only  space  to  direct  the  at- 
tention to  certain  other  characteristic 
features  of  this  Gk)spel  that  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  works 
on  the  subject  suggested  at  the  end  of 
this  paper. 

Almost  every  passage  of  Luke  in 
common  with  the  other  Evangelists  will 
be  found  to  contain  narrative  changes 
that  fall  in  with  his  Greek  aim. 

[E.g.^  In  narrating  the  opening  of  John *s 
ministry  (ch.  ill.),  Luke  adds  the  exact 
date:  '*in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberiue  Couar^**  which  he  makes  still 
clearer  by  naming  all  the  contemporary 
rulers,  Jewish  and  Galilean,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical (ch.  ill.  1, 2) ;  and  he  alone  continues 
the  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah  till  it 
includes  that  capital  sentence  for  the  Greek 
and  Gentile  world:  '^And  aU  Jleeh  ehcUl  eee 
the  ealvation  of  Qod,^  This  feature  can  be 
traced  all  through  his  Gospel.] 

The  word  changes  in  the  Third  Gospel 
illustrate  the  same  tendency. 
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[£.0.,  Lnka  UMt  tlie  word  ptcple  oftt-nvr 
than  all  the  other  eYUigeliite.  With  him 
this  definite  and,  lo  to  epeak,  orgABiaed 
body  tk*  peopU.  takea  the  place  of  the  Is- 
deflnlte  crowds  maay,  ^reat  aiiM^er,  etc., 
of  the  other  eTangellsta] 

The  Wufle  S^rit  and  Dr(ft  of  the  Om- 
pel,  Greek.— Jqsub  is  everywhere  the  I'm'' 
tenal  Man.  His  eDtire  human  develop- 
ment is  given  to  emphasize  this.  His 
hvmaniympathiei  ATv  uniwntLl.  Luke 
represents  Ilim  as  holding  a  unique  re- 
lation to  those  classes  of  mankind  for 
whom  tliat  age  cared  the  least ;  to  chil- 
dren, to  woman,  to  the  outcasts  from 
society.  He  combines  perfect  purity 
with  an  unapproached  and  inapproach- 
able faith,  piety,  and  devotion  toward 
God.—- to  set  the  true  ideal  of  manhood 
for  the  Greek. 

Tliut  Luke  wrote  his  Goepd  for  uni- 
verml  humanity  appears  everywhere  in 
the  Gospel  from  the  announcement  that 
*^he  shall  be  a  light  to  lighten  ViS  Gen- 
tiles''  (ch.  11.  82).  and  that  he  shall 
**  bring  peace  on  earth  **  and  **  good  trill  to 
men^  (ch.  11. 14),  until  that  last  declara- 
tion to  the  disciples,  that  *^  repentance 
and  remission  cf  sins  shall  be  preached 
in  his  name  among  all  nations,  begin' 
ning  at  Jemsalem^  (ch.  xxiv.  47). 

But  this  universal  man,  brother  of 
human  kind,  is  God  as  veU  as  man — the 
divine  man.  At  the  very  outset  He  is 
brought  forward  tLBJehotah,in  the  angel- 
ic message  to  Zacharias  (ch.  i.  11-21) ; 
and  throughout  Luke  achieves  tliat 
marvelous  feat  of  dramatizing  a  cliar- 
acter  embracing  the  human  and  divine, 
in  an  imperfect  world,  and  achieves  it 
in  the  face  of  far  greater  difficulties 
than  the  other  (Gospels. 

The  Third  Gospel  is  unique  in  the 
fulness  and  vividness  of  its  revelation 
of  the  true  God  and  the  spiritual  world, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their  rela- 
tions to  man  and  to  this  present  world. 
It  is  the  Gk)spel  of  the  tenderness  of 
€k)d  and  of  the  ministries  to  men  of  the 
opened  heavens.  It  revealed  for  the 
Greek  world  the  sinful  condition  of 
man,— using  the  word  sinner  oftener 
than  all  the  other  Evangelists  com- 
bined.   It  unfolded  to  him  the  tender 


love  of  God  in  manifold  wayi,  but  es- 
pecially in  such  inimitable  pictures 
as  those  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the 
Prodigal  Son.  It  revealed  meet  deariy 
man*s  future  destiny.  It  opened  the 
way  back  to  God  and  heaven,— for  this 
is  peculiarly  the  Gospel  of  penitence 
and  prayer.  As  compared  with  the 
otlier  Synoptists,  Luke's  U  peculiarly 
the  CkNipel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  mani- 
festing the  divine  power  from  benven. 
If  sinners  of  the  Greek  world  were  to 
lie  lift<Hl  up  into  union  with  God  and 
the  things  invisible,  the  unction  from 
tlie  Holy  One  was  a  prime  necessity. 

In  6ne,  this  whole  Gospel  is  through- 
out a  delineation  of  the  way  for  the 
sinner  of  the  (k'ntile  world  to  the  per- 
fect, holy,  blessed,  and  immortal  man- 
hood, which  was  to  be  reached  by  the 
grace  of  God  alone,  which  grace  could 
Im^  secured  by  prayer  of  faith  alone»  and 
which  alone  could  satisfy  the  Greek 
soul.  The  adaptation  of  Luke's  Gos- 
pel to  the  Greek  race  and  its  needs 
may  thus  be  seen  to  suggest  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  various  peculiarities  of  that  Gos- 
pel. As  Matthew  could  not,  humanly 
speaking,  find  his  way  to  the  Jewish 
heart  except  through  the  channels  fur- 
nished by  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  ss 
Mark  could  reach  the  Roman  only  by 
connecting  the  Gospel  with  his  domi- 
nant ideas  of  power,  conflict  and  accom- 
plishment; so  Luke  could  only  readi 
the  Greek  by  a  similar  adaptation  of 
his  message  to  the  Greek  needs. 

In  distinction  them  from  Matthew, the 
Gospel  for  the  Jew,  the  man  ofprophe^  ; 
from  Mark,  the  (Gospel  for  the  Roman. 
the  man  of  power ;  and  from  J(dm,  the 
Gospel  for  the  Christian,  the  man  ef 
faith,^Luke  is  the  Gospel  for  the  Oreek^ 
Vie  world-man. 

[NoTB.— A  detailed  account  of  the  ehano- 
terittlc  features  of  Luke*a  Ooapel  will  be 
found  in  **Part  IV."  of  '*Key  to  the  Gospels: 
or.  Why  Four  Gospelar"  puhllahed  by  Fnak 
&  WaicnalU  Company.  Dean  Farrar*!  "Msa- 
■affea  of  the  Books,**  Westcott*a  **  Introductioo 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,**  Wordsworth** 
''Greek  Testament  with  Notes,*  and  Da 
Ck)eU*8  **Four  Witnesses**  will  be  found  of 
special  Talue  in  pursuing  this  study.] 
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PASTORAL  SECTION. 

THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Waylaih)  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Jan.  8-9.— a  New- Year   Glance 
AT  Character. 
For  he  thaU  be  great  in  the  eight  of  the 

Lord,  andehaU  driiik  neither  teine  nor 

strong  drink ;  and  he  shall  be  filled 

with  the  Holy  Ghost,  eten  from  his 

mother's  wonib. — Luke  i.  15. 

And  that  is  the  ultimate  test  of  4rue 
worth  and  genuine  greatness — the  sight 
of  the  Lord. 

Coin  goes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
mere  handling  can  not  distinguish  the 
loss  of  suhstance  the  abraded  coin  has 
met ;  but  the  instant  the  coin  is  laid  in 
the  exact  scales  they  keep  at  the  mint, 
its  failure  of  real  account  and  value  is 
disclosed.  And  the  deciding  scale  of 
true  worth,  real  greatness,  is — the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  Says  Thomas  &  Eempis : 
"  God  sees  hearts  as  men  do  faces.  ** 

What,  then,  is  true  greatness,  genu- 
ine worth,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord? 
Our  Scripture  makes  answer. 

(a)  It  is  not  the  possession  of  wealth. 
John  the  Forerunner  has  but  the  wilder- 
ness for  residence,  the  rough  camel's 
hair  fq^  garment,  locust  and  wild  honey 
for  food .  The  utmost  quest i  on ,  as  you 
front  this  New  Year,  is  not  whether  you 
have  made  money  in  the  year  passed. 

{b)  The  test  of  a  real  worth  is  not 
long  life  in  which  much  can  be 
achieved.  John  the  Forerunner  died 
at  thirty.  The  utmost  question  is  not 
whether  you  shall  live  through  this 
New  Year. 

(e)  The  test  of  real  worth  is  not  the 
keeping  of  a  controlling  reputation — 
men  desire  this — and  dignity.  But 
John  the  Forerunner  had  it  and  lost  it. 
The  utmost  question  is  not  whether  you 
begin  this  New  Year  in  large  repute 
with  your  fellow  men. 

(d)  The  test  of  real  worth  Is  not  the 
conscious  achievement  of  the  aims  of 
life.     Apparently,    at   the    outward 


glance  the  life  of  John  the  Forerunner 
was  an  almost  utter  failure.  After  a 
brief  season  of  abounding  popularity, 
before  even  the  noon  of  his  young  man- 
hood was  reached,  he  was  prisoner  of 
Herod,  and  slain,  that  Herod  might 
keep  a  drunken  promise. 

What,  then,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
are  the  elements  of  real  greatness,  gen- 
uine worth?  Here  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  New  Year.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  estimate  such  matters  thought- 
fully. 

Well,  according  to  our  Scripture,  one 
element  of  real  greatness,  true  worth, 
is — the  subjection  of  the  sensual ;  he 
shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink.  It  is  the  sign  of  weakness,  and 
not  of  worth,  if  the  body  gets  upper- 
most either  with  its  natural  or  its  in- 
duced appetites.  In  the  true  order  the 
body  is  to  be  the  thrall  of  the  higher  in 
us.  While  the  body  is  to  have  a  place,  it 
is  steadily  to  be  compelled  into  lowest 
place.  The  body  is  but  the  pedestal. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  if  the  pedestal  usurp 
the  place  of  the  statue  intended  to  stand 
upon  it.  Easy-going  yielding  to  sen- 
sual indulgence  is  perpetually  tlie 
dearth  and  death  of  genuine  worth. 
Says  the  great  Apostle :  **  1  keep  my 
body  under.  **  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  be  ascetic ;  it  does  mean  that 
the  highest  in  us  should  be  atop. 

Another  element  of  real  greatness, 
genuine  worth,  is— lordship  of  the  spir- 
itual ;  he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Man  is  dependent,  and  not  in- 
dependent. True  worth  recognizes 
this  dependence,  and  has  chief  care  to 
keep  the  soul  open  God  ward ;  to  bid 
welcoming  entrance  to  Him  who  is  the 
starter  and  nurturer  of  all  true  life — the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Another  element  of  real  greatness, 
true  worth,  is — service  for  others;  "and 
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many  of  the  cliUdreu  of  Israel  thall  be 
turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.  ** 

8<),  theu,  to  say  it  all  in  one  word, 
tnio  greatness,  genuine  worth,  la  the 
possession  of  high  and  holy  character. 
This  is  the  utmost  question  for  the  New 
Year — hayo  I  such  character? 

Remember — 

(a)  This  greatness  is  possible  to  all. 

(d)  Beginning  a  New  Year,  wo  are 
all  of  us  a  year  neartT  the  great  test- 
ing-time for  character.  It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  that  the  judgment. 

(r)  For  our  passe<l  brokenness  and 
unworthlness  tliere  is  resource  and  res- 
cue in  the  forgiving  Christ.  How  can 
we  better  begin  the  New  Year  than  by 
giving  ourselves  to  Him? 


Jan.  10-16. — God  with  Us. 
The  LardofJuMiU  is  with  its;  the  Ood  <jf 

Jacob  is  cur  rtfuge.     ifiMoA.— Psalm 

xlvi.  11. 

Tlie  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Jacob 
— how  smoothly  and  easily  we  say  these 
words,  not  waiting  to  appreciate  the 
vast  suggestion  of  comfort  and  of  peace 
these  titles  really  hold. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts— that  means  the 
God  of  power;  the  God  who  has  all 
hosts  of  all  sorts  at  His  beck  and  under 
His  control ;  tlie  great  King  whom  all 
created  powera,  whether  marshaled  in 
heaven  or  ranked  on  earth,  somehow 
must  obey.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the 
God  of  Providence,  therefore — the  circle 
of  whoso  wise  government  embraces  the 
least  and  greatest  persons,  forces,  things. 

The  God  of  Jacob — that  means  the 
Ood  of  covenant-keeping ;  the  God  of 
promise.  You  will  remember  that  God 
entered  Into  special  covenant  with  the 
patriarch  Jacob.  Thenceforward,  in 
the  Scripture,  the  God  of  Jacob  means 
the  God  who  makes  covenant  with  men ; 
who  promises,  and  never  breaks  His 
promises. 

And  our  Scripture  asserts  that  He  is 
with  us,  that  He  Is  our  refuge.  As 
Calvin  tells  us :  "  We  are  thus  reminded 
of  the  double  prop  on  which  our  faith 
rests ;  the  infinite  power,  whereby  He 


can  subdue  the  univene  onto  wim— if ; 
and  the  fatherly  love,  which  He  baa  re- 
vealed in  His  word.  When  tbeee  two 
are  joined  together,  our  faith  maj  tnm- 
pie  on  all  enemies.  ** 

This  Forty  sixth  Psalm  ia  a  burst  of 
praise  after  a  great  deliverance.  Hese- 
kiah  is  king.  Sennacherib  is  threeten- 
ing.  Wonderfully  touching  and  beau- 
tiful, tliat  which  the  good  Heiekieh 
did  (Is.  xxxvii.  14-20).  And  the  sol- 
emn resulting  history  is:  ''Then  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a 
hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thou- 
sand ;  and  when  they  rose"*—  that  ia, 
the  pitiable  remnant—**  in  the  morning, 
behold,  all  about  them,  they  were  all 
dead  corpses.**  And  the  acaied  Sen- 
nacherib went  marching  off,  as  awiftl j 
as  he  could,  for  Nineveh. 

It  is  amid  the  strong  joy  of  this  great 
deliverance  that  the  sacred  poet  strikes 
his  harp  and  sings— the  God  of  power 
and  the  God  of  promise.  He  is  with  ua. 
He  is  our  refuge. 

(A)  This  God  is  with  us  as  an  inward 
invigoration  (v.  4).  **  There  ia  a  river, 
the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God.  **  No  city  waa  sup- 
plied with  water  as  was  Jerusalem  with- 
in itself.  For  there  was  within  Jeru- 
salem a  living  spring  beneath  the 
temple  vaults.  It  was  this  spring 
whence  the  water  welled  to  fill'  the  two 
Siloam  pools.  So  you  see  how  strong 
and  wonderful  the  figure  really  is.  Sen- 
nacherib might  come  forth  with  count- 
less armies  and  bid  tliem  encamp  about 
Jerusalem.  But  there  was  one  thing  lie 
could  not  do— he  could  not  cut  off 
Jerusalem  from  the  internal  invigora- 
tion of  a  plentiful  supply  of  clear,  sweet 
water.  So  far  forth,  Jerusalem  was 
mistress  of  hostile  circumstances. 

In  this  way  this  God  of  power  and 
of  promise  will  be  with  us,  if  we  will 
have  it  so.  Even  as  Jesus  spoke  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  fountain  of  living 
water  within  the  believing  man.  God 
shall  be,  for  such  a  man,  internal 
supply  and  strength,  making  the  man 
the  master  of  difficulties,  not  the  slave 
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of  them.  Right  here  is  the  mightiest 
need  for  all  of  us— that  we  have  God 
thus  with  us,  in  the  meaning  of  within 
us,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  It  is  the  cure  for  cold  and  laggard 
hearts. 

{b)  It  is  the  inspiration  of  delightful 
and  loving  service. 

(c)  It  is  the  power  and  defense  against 
bad  habits. 

(d)  It  is  the  sweet  expeller  of  all  un- 
brotherliness. 

(B)  This  God  of  power  and  of  prom- 
ise will  be  with  us  also  as  a  helping 
presence  (v.  5).  ''God  is  in  the  midst 
of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved ;  God 
shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early.  ^ 
Luther,  sometimes  despondent,  used  to 
say  to  Melancthon,  ''Come, Philip,  let 
us  sing  the  Forty-sixth  Psalm : 

**  'A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is.   He, 
A  timely  shield  and  weapon. 
Our  help  will  be;  and  set  us  free. 
From  every  ill  can  happen.  ^ " 

(C)  This  God  of  power  and  of  prom- 
ise shall  be  with  us  as  a  masterful  de- 
liverance (v.  6) .  **  The  heathen  raged, 
the  kingdoms  were  moved :  he  uttered 
his  voice,  the  earth  melted.  **  You  re- 
call Byron's  splendid  poem : 

**The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on 
the  fold,**  etc. 

Kay  it  be  our  happiness  to  have  this 
God  of  power  and  of  promise  thus  with 
us  in  this  New  Tear. 


Jan.   17-28.  —  Thb  Sight  op  ths 

IirVIBIBLB. 

By  faith  he  f&nook  Egypt,  not  fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  king :  for  he  endured, 
as  eeeing  him  who  is  invisible, — He- 
brews ]d.  27. 

The  thought  here  is  distraction  from 
the  Visible  because  of  keen  conscious- 
ness of  the  Invisible. 

There  never  lived  a  man  master  of  a 
more  splendid  Visible,  than  Moses. 

In  some  respects  the  civilization  of 
that  ancient  Egypt  shames  the  civiliza- 
tion of  our  own  enlightened  century. 

(a)  It  was  great  in  architecture, 
^ramids.  temples,  etc. 


(b)  It  was  gifted  in  knowledge.  The 
most  accurate  building  in  the  world  is 
that  great  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

(e)  It  was  wrapped  about  with  lux- 
ury. That  can  be  very  plainly  seen 
from  the  pictures  of  its  kinds  of  life 
still  glowing  OB  the  walls  of  numy  an 
Egyptian  ruin. 

And  Moses  was  the  master  of  it  all ; 
the  foster-son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
perhaps  heir  to  the  throne ;  at  any  rate 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; possessor  of  its  luxury ;  wielder 
of  its  i>ower;  a  supreme  man  in  the 
mighty  kingdom,  with  such  magnifi- 
cent Visible  yielding  to  him  its  vari- 
ous ministry. 

But,  "by  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was 
come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter" —  for  the 
sake  of  the  Invisible ;  because  he  would, 
at  all  hazards,  be  loyal  to  Jehovah. 

We  can  no  more  with  outward  eye 
see  Him  who  is  Invisible  than  Moses 
could.  And  yet  He  may  be,  and  He 
ought  to  be,  as  real  and  sovereign  to  us 
as  ever  He  was  to  Moses. 

(A)  For,  He  who  is  Invisible  »»— we 
know  He  is.  And  more  than  this,  we 
know  that  our  real,  deep,  innermost 
relations  are  not  with  tihe  Seen,  the 
Tangible,  but  are  with  Him  who  is 
Invisible. 

And  when  you  really  think  of  it,  you 
are  sure  that  the  most  rational  thing 
possible  for  Moses  was  the  refusal  of 
the  idolatrous,  sensual,  hindering  Visi- 
ble that  He  might  come  into  contact 
with  Him  who  is  Invisible. 

(B)  Notice  what  such  inner  vision 
of  Him  who  is  Invisible  will  do  for  us. 
"And  he  endured,  as  seeing  him  who 
is  Invisible. " 

(a)  It  will  enable  us  to  endure  in 
right  estimates  of  life.  By  faith  he  for- 
sook Egypt.  Better  loss  of  any  other 
thing  than  loss  of  conscious  contact 
with  the  approving  Jehovah. 

(b)  It  will  help  us  to  endure  notwith- 
standing disaster.  Moses  was  in  rule 
for  forty  years.  But  better  the  desert 
with  God  than  the  gardens  of  Egypt 
apart  from  God. 
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(c)  It  will  help  us  hopefully  to  en- 
dure. **  For  he  looked  unto  the  recom- 
pense of  reward. " 

We  can  make  no  better  resolution  for 
this  New  Year  than  that  we  will  live 
through  it  and  work  through  it,  if  Ck)d 
should  permit  us,  nq^  as  thralls  of  the 
Visible,  but  rather  as  glad  and  steady 
gazers  on  Him  who  is  Inyisible. 


Jak.   24-30.— Faith:     Somb   Hm- 

DRANCBS  TO. 

Be  strong  and  courageous^  be  not  (tfraid 
nor  dismayed  for  t?te  king  of  Assyria^ 
nor  for  aU  the  multitude  that  is  vfith 
him:  far  there  be  more  with  us  than 
with  him,— 2  Chron.  xxxii.  7. 
Very  significant  of  Faith  — this 
Scripture. 

In  sad  case,  apparently,  this  King 
Hezekiah ;  his  capital  Jerusalem,  his 
kingdom  Judah. 

The  mightiest  monarch  of  the  time, 
Sennacherib,  had  inyaded  Judah  with 
immense  forces,  and  the  shadows  of  his 
threatening  presence  were  beginning 
now*  to  shroud  Jerusalem.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  sank.  But,  in  the  street 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,  this  strong- 
hearted  Hezekiah  stands  forth  to  speak 
comfortably  to  the  people — 3  Chron. 
xxxii.  7-8:  "And  the  people  rested 
themselves  [or,  as  the  original  has  it, 
leaned  themselves]  upon  the  words  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,"  and,  not- 
withstanding many  a  present  menace 
and  fear,  themselves  grew  strong  and 
calm. 

Analyze  a  little  this  faith  these  an- 
cient Hebrews  had,  and  which  gave 
them  peace  and  made  them  strong. 

Notice — ^this  faith  of  theirs  was  sim- 
ply a  leaning  on  the  word  which  Heze- 
kiah spoke :  "  Be  strong,  **  etc. 

Notice,  further — such  resting  on 
Hezekiah 's  words  was  legitimate  and 
rea^nable,  for  behind  and  beneath 
td^k  words  of  Hezekiah  there  were 
reasons  making  pathway  for  the  feet 
of  faith  in  them. 

I  defy  any  one  to  have  faith  without 
reasons.  That  eagle  falls  because  Its 
wings  are  broken.    F^th  is  an  aerial 


and  soaring  thhig,  but  it  is  as  helpless 
to  cleave  the  blue  as  any  sluggish  lizard 
blinking  in  the  sun,  except  you  give  it 
reasons  of  wings  with  which  to  mount 
above  the  pitiable  present  and  discern 
afar  the  evidence  of  thhigs  not  seen. 

These  Hebrews  could  not  have  rested 
in  faith  ui>on  the  words  of  Hezekiali 
without  reasons  for  doing  it ;  and  there 
were  reasons  for  resting  on  those  words. 

(a)  Because  they  were  the  king's 
words. 

(6)  Because  they  were  the  words  of 
a  king  who  knew  how  to  use  his  power 
to  the  best  advantage.  Read  how  Heze- 
kiah put  his  capital  in  readiness  for 
siege  by  stopphig  the  springs  outside 
the  city,  so  depriving  his  enemies  of 
water,  and  by  repairing  the  walls. 

{c)  Because  this  Hezekiah  was  a  goo<l 
king,  and  the  Divine  promise,  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
was  on  his  side. 

For  such  reasons  the  beleaguered 
Hebrews  could  lean  themselves  on  the 
words  of  Hezekiah,  and  be  hopeful, 
calm,  strong. 

This,  then,  was  their  faith — ^it  was  a 
resting,  a  leaning  themselves  upon  the 
words  of  Hezekiah  for  good  and  suf9- 
cient  reasons. 

Centuries  after,  another  announce- 
ment is  made  in  Jerusalem  by  an  infi- 
nitely greater  than  Hezekiah  and  con- 
cerning an  infinitely  greater  matter.  In 
the  quiet  of  that  interview  by  night 
Jesus  makes  announcement  to  Nice- 
demus :  **  For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only -begotten  Bon ; 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  ^ 
Luther  was  wont  to  call  this  announce- 
ment "  the  little  Gospel.  **  It  embodies 
the  whole  Evangel  in  a  single  sentence. 

(a)  It  declares  the  divine  nature— 
love.    For  God  so  loved. 

(b)  It  declares  the  nature  of  the  love, 
which  stops  at  no  limit  of  self-sacrifice. 
For  God  so  loved  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son. 

{c)  It  declares  the  object  of  that  love 
—the  whole  world.  For  God  so  loved 
the  world. 
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(lO  It  declares  the  result  of  tliat  love 
»tbe  gift  of  the  Meuiah. 

(0)  It  dedaiea  the  object  of  such  gift 
^MdvatioD. 

(/)  It  deelaieB  the  method  of  the 
reoeption  of  the  gift^faith.  Whoso- 
erer  believeth. 

And  what  iB  the  sort  of  faith?  Why, 
piedaely  the  sort  those  ancient  Hebrews 
had— faith  in  Hezeidah  and  his  word ; 
faith  in  Messiah  and  His  word. 

And  behind  and  beneath  this  faith 
are  reasons — the  character,  love,  power, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ 

Now  the  hindrances  to  such  faith  in 
rach  a  Christ  and  for  such  reasons  are 
usually  self -originated. 

(a)  I  have  no  feeling. — ^You  are  not 
asked  to  have  feeling,  you  are  asked  to 
believe  the  word  and  Him  who  speaks 
it. 


(6)  I  have  so  littie  faith.— You  are 
not  asked  to  have  any  more  faith  than 
will  enable  you  to  lean  on  this  word 
spoken  by  such  a  Christ. 

(0  I  fear  I  could  not  live  the  life  of 
a  believing  man. — Take  this  word  as 
yours  and  try. 

(d)  But  I  have  so  many  evil  thoughts. 
— And  the  way  to  kiil  them  is  to  be 
filled  witli  tills  faith. 

(0  But  my  circumstances  are  pecul- 
iar.— All  the  more  do  you  need  this 
faith. 

(/)  But  I  have  been  a  great  and  out- 
breaking sinner.  —  Therefore  do  you 
especially  need  faith  in  so  great  a 
Savior. 

What  a  New  Year  of  peace,  power, 
gladness  would  this  New  Year  be  to 
you  if  you  would  but  lean  on  this  Christ 
and  His  unquivering  word  I 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 


"  TlM  Validity  of  Church  of  England 

OrdezB." 

[We  reicreC  that  any  of  our  readers  ahould 
hiTe  been  pained  by  the  brief  ** Editorial 
Xote"  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  fol- 
lowiQg  communication,  which  we  are  glad  to 
ioiert  The  **Note"  presented  the  case  just 
is  it  struck  the  ordinary  **lay**  mind.  We 
notice  that  Rev.  T.  A.  Laoey,1n  an  article 
la  the  December  number  of  Thm  Contem- 
porar]f  BevUw^  on  "The  Sources  of  the  Bull,** 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  while  *'the  Papal 
condemnation  of  the  English  ordinations  has 
been  reoelTOd  with  a  general  murmur  of  com- 
piseency,  ...  a  small  minority  confessed 
their  surprise  or  disappointment.**— Edi- 
von.] 

Tou  aaj,  in  your  Editorial  Note  in 
the  November  number  of  The  Review  : 
"The  Church  of  England,  especially 
the  High  Church  element  in  it,  has 
met  with  a  great  disappointment  in 
the  decision  of  the  Pope  regarding  An- 
glican orders. "  On  the  contrary,  even 
Lord  Halifax  says :  "  Our  love  for  and 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  can 
only  be  quickened  by  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope. "  And  again,  he 
aya:  "Bt  Fbul,  in  a  matter  which  he 


considered  vital,  withstood  St.  Peter; 
and  the  bishops  in  communion  with 
Canterbury  may  cite  his  example,  and 
reply  to  Peter's  successor,  that  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  walks  not  upright- 
ly according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
Uiey,  too,  will  'withstand  him  to  the 
face, '  and  will  know  how  to  defend  the 
rights  of  tlie  churches  committed  to 
their  keeping  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  **  So  much  for  the  extreme 
High  Church  position.  As  for  that 
section  of  the  Church  which  is  dis- 
tinctly Evangelical,  7?ie  Record  says: 
''The  Papal  Bull  on  English  Orders 
has  failed  of  its  purpose.  It  has  car- 
ried dismay  into  no  part  of  the  Angli- 
can camp. "  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
(a  moderate  man)  says:  "We  regret 
the  misreading  of  history ;  we  regret 
the  Roman  Pontiff's  misinterpretation 
of  the  mind  of  Christ,  but  we  have 
never  believed  him  to  Ih)  infallible, 
and  we  recognize  neither  his  jurisdic- 
tion in  our  church  nor  his  authority 
over  our  communion.  "  Finallv,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  says ;  **  The  Papal 
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Letter  emphasizes  the  isolation  of 
Rome  from  the  rest  of  Christendom — 
shut  within  the  barred  and  bolted  gates 
of  her  own  proud  citadel;  from  which 
she  would  shut  out  others.  The  effect 
will  certainly  be  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm the  confidence  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  its  own  divine  and  holy  or- 
der, and  its  resistance  to  the  arrogant 
claims  and  novel  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man communion.  **  W.  J.  Taylor. 
8t.  James's  Rbctory,  St.  Mary's, 
Ontario,  Can. 


Hold  of  the  Bible  on  the  Pnblic. 

An  indication  of  the  stupendous  hold 
that  the  Bible  has  upon  the  public 
mind  and  heart  is  the  fact  that  in 
a  single  paper  I  observe  the  follow- 
ing announcements  of  sermons  to  be 
preached  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  alone  in  this  city : 

**Tbe  Bible  as  It  Is,"  by  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D. 

**!■  the  Bible  Infallibler"  Rev.  GeorRe  H. 
Home. 

"The  Man  in  Brooklyn  who  Cuts  the  Bible,** 
Ck>rtlaDd  Myers,  D.D. 

'*Jehoiakim*B  Penknife,**  Ber.  R.  M.  Harri- 
son. 

Also  the  following  course  of  six  ser- 
mons by  A.  A.  Cameron,  D.  D.  : 

**Who  Wrote  and  Who  Should  Read  the 
Bibler 
**How  do  I  know  the  Bible  is  Truer 
**The  Bible  and  Science.** 
''The  One  Great  Theme  in  the  Bible.** 
**The  One  Great  Person  in  the  Bible.** 
"What  has  the  Bible  to  do  with  mer 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  E. 
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I  VERY  greatly  enjoyed  the  article 
on  ''The  Building  of  a  Sermon**  in  the 
July  number  of  The  Uomiletic,  espe- 
cially its  concluding  advice:  ** Speak 
your  sermon,  don't  read  it."  The 
greatest  blunder  the  American,  out- 
side the  Methodist,  pulpit  has  made 
has  consisted  in  submitting  so  gener- 
ally to  this  bondage  to  paper. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  this  writer 
touching  the  matter  of  topical  preach- 
ing. I  am  averse  to  motto  texts, 
using  certain  words  as  texts  **by  ac- 


commodation. "  I  favor  the  topico- 
textual  method  of  sermon -building. 
The  preacher  should,  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
preach  on  a  topic.  I  heartily  detest 
the  old-fashioned  method  of:  First, 
notice  the  character  here  mentioned; 
second,  his  work;  third,  etc.,  etc. 
Yet  I  have  my  best  times,  and  I  find 
myself  most  edified  by  the  sermon 
whose  topic  grows  directly  out  of  a 
text,  and  the  treatment  or  discussion  of 
which  is  colored  all  tbc  way  through  by 
that  text.  That  method  honors  the 
Word,  and  is  certainly  preaching  the 
Word  quite  as  much  as  is  tlie  quota- 
tion of  many  Scriptures. 
Oakdalb,  I^Iabs.  R.  H.  H. 
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Baptism  of  the  Sphit." 


I  OFFER  you  the  following  for  your 
readers  to  use  in  the  study  in  compar- 
ison with  the  article  under  this  caption 
in  the  May  number  of  The  IIomiletic 
Review.  Let  each  one  reach  conclu- 
sions for  himself.  Whatever  the  mode 
of  baptism  by  water,  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  seems  to  be  expressed  by 
resting  or  sitting  upon.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  expression : 

**The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.** 
"The  Spirit  like  a  dove  desoending  upon.** 
"And  It  abode  upon  him.** 
"Remaining  upon  him.** 
"Like  a  dove  upon  him.** 
"He  baptized  with  the  Holy  Qhost  and  with 
Are.** 
"Sat  upon  each  of  them.** 

WORTHINGTON,  MiNN.      W.  J.  McC. 


Ministers  and  the  Bicycle  Again. 

We  have  received,  since  our  Decem- 
ber issue,  a  goodly  number  of  addi- 
tional resi>onses  to  the  questions  sent 
out  in  November.  Most  of  them  have 
come  from  distant  places.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  very  excellent,  but  tlie 
conclusions  of  their  writers  were  sub- 
stantially presented  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Review.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  noted  that  some  of  them 
emphasize  the  difficulties  of  mud  and 
dust  and  heat  in  country,  and  especially 
prairie,  regions,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  horse  and  carriage  for  family  use. 
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SOCIAL  SECTION. 

SOCIAL  STUDY  AND   SOCIAL  WORK. 

By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckbnbebg,  D.  D. 


UxDKR  the  head  of  ''The  Social 
Problem,  "*  Thb  Revibw  has  for  two 
yean  diacusaed  the  meaniDg  of  the 
problem,  its  causes,  the  undcrlyiDg 
principles,  the  agitations  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  the  social  trend  in  gen- 
eraL  It  Is  proposed  now  to  devote 
moxe  attention  to  the  sociological 
thought  and  social  tendencies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  The  aim  will 
be  to  give  the  views  of  specialists  and 
social  workers,  as  found  in  books  and 
current  discussions,  and  also  to  keep 
the  readers  abreast  of  the  social  move- 
ments. Fresh  and  inspiring  thought, 
revelations  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
times,  and  the  means  for  attaining  social 
progress,  will  receive  special  considera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  make  this  department  liv- 
ing, timelj,  and  helpful,  the  Editor 
Bdicita  questions  on  social  themes 
which  the  readers  desire  answered.  An 
earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  tlie 
wishes  of  such  as  desire  to  niake  a  study 
of  the  momentous  problems  which  agi- 
tate society. 

The  questions  should  be  sent  to 
17  Arlington  Street,  North  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Caste  in  India  has  been  called  "  the 
devil *s  masterpiece** ;  nevertheless  it  is 
''stamped  with  the  awful  and  irrevo- 
cable sanction  of  heaven. " 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  McEinley,  Carl 
Schnrs  speaks  of  the  signiflcaat  revela- 
tion, during  the  campaign,  "of  discon- 
tent, not  entirely  groundless,  the  causes 
of  which  should  be  examined  with  can- 
dor, care,  and  courage.  **        ^ 

Every  one  who  knows  the  facts  will 
agree  with  the  French  writer  who  says : 
"Tliere  cu  be  no  doubt  that  the  chronic 
ilite  of  wntGhedness  in  many  working- 
fluailleB  is  the  result  of  vice,  in- 


temperance, and  imprudence,  and  not 
of  abnormal  conditions  of  labor.  ^ 

Laborers,  however,  repel  the  charge 
that  they  are  more  addicted  to  intem- 
perance than  the  other  classes,  and  that 
this  is  the  chief  source  of  their  suffer- 
ings. Light  is  thrown  on  the  views  of 
laborers  by  a  letter  received  from  one 
prominent  in  their  ranks.  He  declares 
that  laborers  resent  the  implication  that 
the  discussion  of  alcoholism  has  a 
special  application  to  laborers.  "We 
all  know  that  there  is  mucli  more  drink- 
ing done  in  the  so-called  upper  classes 
than  in  the  lower.  Certainly  there  is 
much  more  expenditure;  much  more 
riotous  living  and  dissipation  in  com- 
parison with  their  numbers. "  Respect- 
ing the  drink  liabit  as  the  source  of 
poverty,  he  snys:  **We  know  that 
there  are  many  sober  and  industrious 
men,  who  are  still  poor  and  working 
for  very  low  wages. "  But  why  do 
workingmen  frequent  saloons?  "I  do 
not  believe  that  they  drink  because  they 
think  that  it  imparts  strength.  I  can 
not  recall  any  instance  where  I  have 
heard  this  claim  made.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  drink  for  recreation  and  be- 
cause it  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  only  form  of  recreation  at 
hand.  They  have  no  social  ties  or 
homes  to  speak  of.  There  is  nothing 
to  attract  them  outside  of  the  barroom. 
They  become  more  or  less  degraded  be- 
cause of  this.  And  all  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  tluit  they  largely  see  nothing 
in  life  but  work,  work,  without  end.  ** 

Must  not  substitutes  for  saloons, 
without  intoxicating  drinks,  be  the 
next  great  temperance  move? 


The  Boston  Journal  gives  weighty 
statistics  on  the  effects  of  the  saloon, 
gathered  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  during  the  year 
closing  August,  1895.  The  examina- 
tion was  impartial  and  thorough.     ^  In 
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69  oases  in  every  100,  where  the  facts 
could  be  determined,  one  or  both  of  the 
parents  of  the  insane  persons  were  in- 
temperate, and  in  26  cases  in  every  100 
the  intemperate  habits  of  the  person 
himself  were  considered  the  cause  of 
insanity. " 

Disregarding  minors,  it  was  found 
that  during  the  twelve  months  ''about 
75  persons  in  every  100  among  the 
paupers  of  the  State  were  addicted  to 
the  use  of  liquor.  .  .  .  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  paupers  had  one  or  both  parents 
intemperate.  About  89  in  every  100 
attributed  their  pauperism  to  their  own 
intemperate  habits,  and  about  five  in 
every  100  attributed  their  pauperism 
to  the  intemperance  of  parents.  ** 

Still  more  startling  are  the  statistics 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  saloon  to 
crime.  During  the  year  66  out  of  100 
convictions  were  for  drunkenness,  and 
''in  nearly  82  cases  in  every  100  the 
offender  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  the  time  the  offense  was  com- 
m  i  tted .  In  more  than  84  cases  in  every 
100,  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  of- 
fender led  to  a  condition  which  in- 
duced the  crime.  Disregarding  the 
convictions  directly  for  drunkenness, 
it  appears  that  intemperance  was  re- 
sj^onsible  for  more  than  one  half  of  the 
remaining  cases  of  crime.  Finally, 
disregarding  minors,  the  tables  show 
that  of  every  100  persons  convicted  of 
crime  during  the  year.  96  per  cent, 
were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor.  " 

No  less  important  are  the  statistics 
from  license  and  no-license  cities. 
"  The  license  cities  and  towns  showed 
36. 24  arrests  for  drunkenness  to  every 
1,000  of  the  population;  the  no-license 
communities  showed  9. 94  such  arrests 
to  every  1,000  of  the  population.  Ar- 
rests for  offenses  other  than  drunken- 
ness were  22.84  to  every  1,000  of  the 
population  in  the  license  cities  and 
towns;  in  the  no-license  cities  and 
towns  they  were  10.26  to  every  1,000 
of  the  population.  **  Some  of  the  towns 
and  cities  were  imder  license  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  under 
no-lioense.    This,   perhaps,  furnishes 


the  best  test  of  the  working  of  the  two 
systems.  "In  Haverhill  the  average 
number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  per 
month  under  license  was  81.68,  under 
no-lioense  26.50;  in  Lynn,  under  li- 
cense 815,  under  no-license  117.68; 
in  Medford,  under  license  20.12,  un- 
der no-lioense  18.25;  in  Pittsficld, 
under  license  98.25,  under  no-lioense 
86.75;  and  in  Salem,  under  license 
140.50,  under  no-license  29.68.  " 


Laborers  and  Education. 

With  a  live  people,  education  is  a 
cumulative  force;  and  in  this  age, 
which  calls  itself  enlightened,  those 
who  would  decrease  rather  than  increase 
tlie  education  of  laborers  are  unworthy 
of  notice.  In  Europe  these  advocates 
of  ignorance  are  said  to  constitute  a 
class  who  think  tlie  labor  problem  can 
be  more  easily  settled,  and  laborers 
better  kept  "  in  their  place,  "if  the  ed- 
ucation of  workers  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mim).  Even  in  America  similar  senti- 
ments are  at  times  expressed.  The 
kind  of  education  admits  of  debate; 
but  it  is  an  insult  to  human  intelli- 
gence to  suggest  that  there  can  be  any 
question  about  the  amount  of  the  best 
kind. 

In  different  countries  the  conviction 
is  growing  among  laborers  and  their 
friends  that  greater  stress  must  be  laid 
on  education  as  fundamental  for  the 
removal  of  social  degradation  and  suf- 
fering. With  them,  to  educate  means 
to  exalt.  If  heretofore  education  has 
failed,  it  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
mistakes  in  its  aim  and  methods. 

In  "  The  Labor  Question  in  Britain,  •* 
by  the  French  writer  Paul  de  Rousiers, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  on 
"American  Life,**  it  is  stated  that 
"England  is  first  and  foremost  a  great 
school  for  men.  **  Men  are  there  said  to 
be  trained  as  men,  their  manhood  is 
developed,  and  thus,  whatever  special 
aptitudes  are  unfolded  for  particular 
callings,  they  are  prepared  for  what- 
ever work  offers  itself.  "  Whether  he 
(the  laborer)  is  content  to  remain  a 
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woilanan,  or  whether  his  ambition  and 
hi8  abilitiea  push  him  toward  a  poai- 
don  of  authority,  the  eisential  thing  is 
that  be  ahould  rely  chiefly  on  what  he  is 
ia  hinuelf.  He  must  be  capable  of 
bettering  himself,  of  getting  on,  and 
of  acting  for  himself.  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  these  indispensable 
reqairementa.  ** 

In  the  preface,  which  is  by  Henri 
de  ToorviUe,  we  read :  **  To  make  a 
man,  and  a  man  for  times  like  these,  is 
a  more  complex  task  than  to  make  a 
specialist  adapted  to  the  old  methods 
of  labor."  He  insists  that  it  is  ^'by^ 
the  simple  methods  of  education  that' 
the  diflScultlea  of  the  present  day  must 
oHimately  be  solved."  But  the  aim 
mutt  be  to  educate  men  themselves,  not 
this  or  that  particular  faculty  or  skill 

"In  France,  the  education  of  all  class- 
es is  radically  and  appallingly  wrong. 
No  class,  from  the  working  class  to  the 
middle  dass,  from  the  middle  class  to 
the  intellectual  class,  from  the  intellec- 
tual dass  to  the  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual development,  has  escaped  the 
effects  of  a  most  disastrous  error.  .  . 
The  real  point  at  issue,  the  cause  of  the 
whole  difficulty  in  all  cases,  from  the 
simplest  farming  to  the  most  complex 
iadustrial  and  commercial  underta- 
kings and  the  administration  of  i>oliti- 
cd  affain,  is  what  is  known  as  the 
question  of  theperaonnel.  .  .  .  Neither 
knowledge  nor  appliances  arc  wanted 
for  material,  mental,  or  moral  action, 
and  both  are  progressing  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  the  man  that  is  lacking, 
the  man  to  match  such  knowledge  and 
appliances.  The  real  problem  of  mod- 
em times  is  the  question  of  human  de- 
Tek>pnient.  .  •  .  A  great  enterprise  has 
grown up,but  there  is  something  wrong 
with  its  working.  After  blaming  all 
the  forces  and  after  appealing  to  all  of 
them,  it  has  at  last  been  realized  that 
what  is  wanting  is  the  man. " 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  volume  is 
tkat  the  hope  of  laborers  consists  in 
Hiking  the  most  of  themselves,  in  de- 
vdoplng  their  personality,  in  acquir- 
'fatg  fixes  of  chsiacter  and  becoming 


independent  in  thought  and  action. 
Of  the  workman,  de  Rousiers  says: 
"  Security  can  come  only  through  his 
power  to  Judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  employing  his  abilities, 
to  decide  on  his  course  at  every  step, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  life.  .  .  .  The  devel- 
opment of  his  personality  may  lead  him 
higher  and  higher.  "  Respecting  the 
labor  question  he  says :  **  There  is  only 
one  solution,  and  it  consists  in  raising 
the  workman.  Let  him  learn  how  to 
act  and  how  to  recover  himself,  let  him 
become  capable  of  combination,  and, 
when  inevitable  difficulties  arise,  of 
arriving  at  a  peaceful  solution  in  con- 
cert with  his  employers,  and  he  will 
find  amid  tlio  incessant  changes  brought 
about  by  material  progress  the  moral 
stability  which  he  needs. " 

From  France  and  England  wo  turn  to 
the  United  States,  for  which  what  was 
said  above  is  of  great  importance.  We 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  an 
American  leader  of  labor.  He  pro- 
nounces tlie  subject  of  education  "  an 
all-important  one,  **  and  adds :  **  With- 
out it  we  would  be  greatly  handi- 
capped, and  I  fully  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  for  the  rising  gener- 
ation tliat  will  control  the  future.  That 
so  many  should  be  doomed  to  illiteracy 
in  our  day  and  about  us  is  certainly  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  it  is  u  matter 
upon  which  all  classes  of  reformers  and 
different  callings  should  combine.  The 
trade-unions  do  take  a  deep  interest  in 
it,  in  their  respective  localities.  "  He 
claims  that  in  New  York  they  were  the 
first  who  moved  for  evening  schools  and 
the  abolition  of  child-labor. 

Some  of  our  cities  can  not  accommo- 
date all  the  children  in  the  schools. 
The  poor  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  the 
rich  being  able  to  make  other  provision 
for  education.  The  needs  and  cupidity 
of  parents  sometimes  also  interfere  with 
the  schooling  of  poorer  children,  they 
being  obliged  to  work  when  they  should 
be  at  school .  The  wri  ter  urges  another 
difficulty  in  education.  ''The  school 
is  in  politics.    The  politician  readily 
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rccogniases  the  advantage  of  controlling 
the  perquisites  thereof.  I  do  not  think 
that  T?e  can  select  the  best  teachers  by 
I>olitical  influences,  nor  define  the  best 
course  to  follow. "  The  present  method 
of  employing  as  teachers  **  hands  ^  at 
low  wages  is  declared  to  put  the  chil- 
dren at  the  mercy  of  such  as  **  could  l)e 
much  more  appropriately  placed  if  they 
were  attending  spinning-jennies.  ^ 


Social  Characteristics. 

Are  wc  living  in  an  era  of  decadence, 
and  are  wo  ourselves  decadents?  In 
spite  of  vehement  denials  in  certain 
quarters,  students  of  the  age  in  differ- 
ent lands  declare  that  the  marks  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  degeneracy  are 
common,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to 
give  an  afllrmative  than  a  negative  an- 
swer. There  is  much  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, but  it  is  said  to  move  on  a  low 
plane,  to  be  concerned  chiefly  about 
material  interests,  pleasure,  ambitious 
schemes,  and  what  is  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced success.  Are  religion,  ethics, 
philosophy,  dominant  popular  con- 
cerns? Is  ours  an  age  of  profound,  in- 
dependent, original  thought?  Have 
the  great  ideas  of  Ck)d  and  man,  of  time 
and  eternity,  an  absorbing  Interest  and 
controlling  power?  Are  the  interests 
of  society  exalted  or  frivolous?  Such 
questions  are  valuable  so  far  as  they 
lead  to  inquiries  into  the  actual  social 
condition ;  dogmatic  answers,  without 
inquiry,  are  worse  than  worthless. 

An  English  writer  gives  a  view 
which  has  become  general  among  stu- 
dents. "  The  present  has  been  charac- 
terized as  showing  much  knowledge, 
yet  little  productivity ;  many  interests, 
yet  little  force ;  much  elasticity,  yet 
little  continuous  following  of  indepen- 
dent lines  of  thought — in  short,  much 
talent,  yet  little  character."  There 
seems  to  be  a  quite  general  consensus 
that  oure  is  an  age  of  learners  rather 
than  of  thinkers,  that  it  reproduces  and 
develops  what  other  ages  have  pro- 
duced, but  lacks  creative  power.  The 
masses  are  rising,  it  is  said,  and  tho 


social  average  is  being  raised,  but 
great  personalities  are  scarce.  Society 
presents  a  plateau,  rather  than  a  plain 
backed  by  mountain  ranges  with  soli- 
tary peaks. 

For  our  purpose,  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  society  are  of  special  interest.  We 
are  making  progress  in  the  study  of  so- 
ciety ;  we  know  tliat  frequently  an  in- 
dividual is  but  a  wave  whose  substance 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sea  on  which 
it  rises ;  tliat  often  individual  ills  are 
only  eruptions  produced  by  diseases 
which  corrupt  the  whole  social  organ- 
ism ;  and  that  a  few  may  suffer  most 
teverely  for  crimes  that  belong  to  the 
age,  and  for  which  the  chief  responsi- 
bility rests  with  society. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  caught  in  social 
meshes,  and  are  resistlessly  and  uncon- 
sciously dragged  along  with  the  com- 
mon trend.  In  his  "Faith  and  Social 
Service,  **  Dean  Hodges,  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  describes  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  dominant  and  most  dangerous 
trait  in  the  social  spirit  of  the  day : 
**  The  iUs  that  vex  society  and  threaten 
the  future  are  rooted  in  the  love  of 
money.  Men  undersell  their  neighbors, 
pay  starvation  wages,  maintain  sweat- 
shops, adulterate  goods,  bribe  and  are 
bribed,  lie  and  dieat  and  steal  and 
commit  murder,  for  love  of  money. 
Rents  are  collected  from  unsanitary 
tenements,  which  fester  in  the  slums 
and  breed  disease  and  vice,  for  desire 
of  money.  Newspapers  print  matter 
which  lowers  the  moral  tone  of  the 
conununity,  because  it  sells.  Plays 
are  presented  in  the  theater  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind  and  act  as  ambassadors 
of  sin ;  books  are  written  and  printed 
and  sold  which  appeal  to  all  that  is 
worst  in  human  nature,  and  the  authors 
and  publishers  and  booksellers  know 
it;  pictures  are  made  which  insult 
both  art  and  decency — in  order  to  make 
money.  Genius  stands  in  the  market- 
place, and  the  soul  is  for  sale. "  Hod- 
cm  life  has  become  avarice,  and  covet- 
ousncss  is  the  leaven  whidi  leavens  the 
whole  lump. 
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LIVING  ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT. 


Itolitioii  of  Drink  to  Pauperism, 
CiimOy  and  Insanity. 

mktf  haJik  WMf  ¥iho  hoik  $omnot  who 
haih  eonientioiut  who  hath  babbling  f 
idb  hath  woufidi  without  eawef  who 
hathroiiMii^effmt  Th^  that  tarry 
hug  at  ths  wine;  iheg  that  go  to  aeek 
sMMliBiiM.— Fkoverbs  zxiii.  29,  80. 

Omof  thomost  important  investi- 
gitioos  ewer  made  on  the  relation  of 
drink  to  poverty,  crime,  and  insanity 
hu  Just  been  completed  by  the  Massa- 
chosetts  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  pub- 
Ifihed  in  its  annual  report  for  1886. 
The  inquiry  was  entirely  impartial, 
and  the  results  may  be  accepted  as 
tartworthy.  The  period  coyered  is 
the  year  ending  Aug.  20,  1896. 

During  that  time  there  were  8,280 
paapers  cared  for  in  the  yarious  insti- 
tutions in  the  State.  It  was  found  that 
9,108,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquors. 
Then  were  866  total  abstainers,  but  of 
these  439  were  minors.  Of  the  adults 
done.  75  per  cent,  were  users  of  liquor, 
tDd  48  per  cent,  bad  one  or  both  par- 
ents intemperate.  Nearly  40  in  every 
100  admitted  that  their  pauperism  had 
been  brought  on  by  drink. 

Sven  more  striking  are  the  figures 
vith  reference  to  crime.  During  the 
ymr  there  were  26,672  convictions  in 
flie  State  for  all  crimes.  Of  these,  17.- 
S75.  or  neariy  66  per  cent,  were  for 
drankenness  idone :  and  657  others  for 
dnmkennesa  in  connection  with  some 
other  crime.  Oareful  investigation  of 
thereoords  and  of  the  habits  of  the  con- 
victed showed  that  22,514  cases  of  the 
vbdie  26.672  were  of  those  in  which 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  criminal 
bnmgbt  about  the  condition  which  led 
to  the  crime.  This  is  84  per  cent  of 
flio  total  number. 

It  was  further  stated  that,  in  the  case 
of  60  per  cent. .  the  intemperate  habits 
of  other  persons  than  the  criminals 


were  said  to  have  been  influential  iu 
the  committal  of  the  crime.  There 
were  58  per  cent,  who  had  drinking 
fathers,  and  20  per  cent  with  drinking 
mothers.  It  was  found  that  94  per 
cent  of  the  criminals  used  liquor,  and 
17  per  cent,  were  classed  as  excessive 
drinkers.  Excluding  those  under  21 
years  of  age,  96  per  cent,  of  the  crimi- 
nals used  liquors. 

One  very  important  branch  of  the  in- 
vestigation related  to  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness and  other  causes  in  the  high- 
license  and  no-license  cities.  Of  the 
358  cities  and  towns  of  tlie  State,  there 
were  58,  containing  about  one  half  of 
the  total  population,  which  were  under 
license  during  the  year ;  there  were  260 
towns  and  cities  under  no-license ;  and 
40  which,  owing  to  a  cliange  of  policy, 
were  part  of  the  time  under  license  and 
part  of  the  time  under  no-license.  The 
license  cities  and  towns  showed  86  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  to  each  1,000  of 
population,  while  the  no-li cense  cities 
had  only  10  such  arrests — a  remarkable 
difTerence  in  favor  of  the  no-licensc 
policy. 

Peculiarly  valuable  are  the  figures 
in  the  towns  and  cities  which  changed 
their  policy  during  the  year.  In  Hav- 
erhill, the  average  number  of  arrests 
per  month  for  drunkenness  under 
license  was  81 ;  under  no-licensc,  26. 
In  Lynn,  under  license,  815;  under 
no-license,  117.  In  Medford,  under 
license,  20;  no-liccnse.  13.  In  Pitts- 
field,  under  license,  98 ;  no-licensc,  86. 
In  Salem,  under  license,  140;  no- 
license,  29.  These  figures  will  give  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  campaign  for 
no-license  which  is  being  waged  iu 
nuiny  municipalities. 

Another  line  of  investigation  was 
the  relation  of  drink  to  infinity.  Here 
there  were  greater  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining the  facts,  on  account  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
quiry. It  was  found,  however,  that 
out  of  1,886  cases  of    insanity   there 
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were  86  per  cent  in  which  the  person 
was  a  user  of  liquor.  In  those  adult 
cases  only  in  which  the  facts  could  be 
learned  with  certainty,  it  was  found 
that  54  per  cent,  used  liquor,  while 
with  25  per  cent,  liquor  was  the  direct 
cause  of  their  insanity.  Only  about  one 
person  in  each  100  was  considered  to  be 
insane  because  of  the  intemperance  of 
his  parents,  but  about  52  in  every  100, 
where  the  facts  could  be  obtained, 
were  found  to  have  become  insane  be- 
cause of  the  intemperance  of  their 
grandparents.  The  evil  would  appear 
to  pass  lightly  over  the  second  genera- 
tion, to  fall  with  terrible  force  on  the 
third. 


Interesting  Experiment  in  an  Ohio 
Penitentiary. 

1  toiU  render  to  the  man  aeeordtng  to  his 
w^*.— Proverbs  xxiv.  29. 

A  HOST  original  experiment  has  been 
inaugurated  at  the  Ohio  state  peniten- 
tiary at  Columbus.  The  style  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  convicts  is  to  be 


regulated  by  their  conduct.  The  pris- 
oners are  divided  into  three  grades, 
with  a  distinctive  suit  for  each  grade. 
Prisoners  entering  upon  their  term  will 
be  placed  in  the  second  grade.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  if  they  have 
no  infractions  of  the  rules  reported 
against  them,  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  grade.  The  first 
two  reports  of  infringement  will  delay 
the  transfer  for  ten  days  each.  For 
three  or  more  reports  against  a  pris- 
oner he  will  not  be  placed  in  the  first 
grade  until  he  shall  have  passed  three 
continuous  months  without  an  unfavor- 
able report.  The  lowest  grade  is  made 
up  of  those  who  persist  in  breaking  the 
rules  and  are  apparently  incorrigible. 
The  dress  of  the  lowest  grade  is  the 
regulation  prison  stripe.  In  the  second 
grade  the  stripes  are  exchanged  for 
checks;  while  in  the  highest  grade 
there  is  little  to  mark  the  dress  from 
the  clothing  worn  outside  the  prison. 
Penologists  are  watcliing  the  experi- 
ment with  great  interest.  ^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


SYMPOSIUM   ON   THE   mSTITU- 
TIONAL  CHURCH. 

n.  Not  the  Ideal  Chnrch. 
By  Rev.  R.  Q.  Mallard,  D.D., 
Nbw  Orleans,  La.,  Moderator 
OF  THE  General  Assemblt  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South, 
AND  Editor  of  "The  Southwest- 
ern Presbyterian.  " 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  hard  to 
define  that  which,  according  to  its  ad- 
vocates, is  in  a  state  of  constant  flux, 
producing  modifications  endlessly  va- 
ried to  suit  changing  environments. 
The  same  difficulty  besets  adverse  crit- 
icism. Assail  methods  pursued  by  any 
particular  organization  of  the  kind,  and 
you  are  met  with  the  rejoinder :  These 
features  are  not  essential ;  the  Institu- 
tional Church  is  not  so  much  **  a  meth- 
od as  a  spirit "    Suppose,  for  example. 


we  undertake  to  criticize  any  one  of 
the  methods  of  auy  one  of  the  three  in- 
stitutions with  which  we  have  made 
ourselves  familiar  by  friendly  corre- 
spondence—  St.  Bartholomew's,  New 
York;  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,  and 
the  Tabernacle,  Jersey  City ;  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  reply :  That  to  which  you 
object  is  not  essential,  and  may  be  dis- 
carded without  abandonment  of  Uie 
theory.  Yet  one  must  form  a  distinct 
image  of  the  thing  combated,  both  for 
his  own  mind  and  his  reader's  eye,  or 
his  labor  will  all  be  lost.  We  shall 
not  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  misrepresentation  if  we  state  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  not  only  the  govern- 
ing and  limiting,  but  creative  princi- 
ple, and  then  show  its  logical  outwork- 
ing in  the  Institutional  Churches  just 
named. 
We  find  that  germinating  idea  thus 
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ezpniaed  in  what  miut  be  regarded  as 
official :  yiz. » the  paper  contributed  to 
the  lyiDposium  in  Thb  Homiletio 
Rcmw  of  December,  by  Charles 
L  Thompson,  D.D.,  president  of  the 
Open  and  Institutional  Church  League : 
"Aiming  to  save  all  men,  and  all  of  the 
man,  and  sanctifying  all  means  to  the 
great  end  of  saying  the  world  for 
Christ" — or,  as  it  has  been  more  con- 
cisely and  happily  phrased  by  another : 
"  Thus  the  Open  or  Institutional  Church 
aims  to  save  all  men,  and  all  of  the  man, 
and  by  all  means.  ** 

How  this  elastic  creative  principle 
ii  logically  wrought  out  may  be  best 
aeen  in  the  following  description 
of  the  headquarters,  organization,  and 
methods  of  the  three  churches  named 
by  the  president  of  the  League  himself 
from  forty  as  best  types,  and  at  first- 
hand—that is,  from  documents  kindly 
fonished  us  by  the  heads  of  the  insti- 
tutions. 

St  Bartholomew's  has  a  church 
baikling  and  a  parish  house,  both  pic- 
tured on  the  cover  of  its  Tear-Book, 
iod  under  separate  roofs,  and  possibly 
io  different  localities.  The  first  pleases 
the  eye,  for  it  is  at  once  recognized  as 
*a  house  of  prayer**— this  its  tall  spire, 
dominating  the  vicinity,  proclaims  to 
the  eye.  Its  parish  house,  the  center 
<tf  its  humane  activities,  seems  only  a 
private  residence  of  imposing  dimcn- 
tiona.  The  Berkeley  Temple  oonsoli- 
ditaa  its  religious  and  secular  dcpart- 
QeBtB  under  one  roof.  "  But  admirably 
M  the  edifice  is  planned,  having  in 
all  twenty-one  rooms,  **  the  Tabernacle 
eoBfonnds— or  perhaps  its  advocates 
vould  prefer  to  say,  harmonizes— secu- 
hr  and  religious  in  a  single  group  of 
VuDdingSb  "In  addition  to  the  Taber- 
Bade,  which  the  church  allows  us  to 
■eas  a  public  hall  for  lectures  and  en- 
Mdnmenta*  we  have  four  buildings 
vUdi  communicate  freely  one  with 
•aotber.* 

How,  witfaoat  particularizing  or 
ttnparing,  we  note  that  soul-saving  is 
nedepartnumt  of  the  corporate  church- 
VQik  of  aOt  b>lit  only  one;  tothisis 


superadded  a  multiplicity  of  secular 
departments,  having  to  do  largely 
with  the  body,  or  with  the  earthly  con- 
ditions of  **  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  ** 
We  now  quote  from  one  of  them — and 
all  are  on  the  same  general  plan. 
This  is  the  description  of  the  Taberna- 
cle :  **  For  those  who  are  intellectually 
inclined,  we  have  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, together  with  facilities  for 
debating  societies,  literary  associations, 
Chautauqua  circles,  and  university  ex- 
tensions; for  lovers  of  athletics,  we 
have  two  gymnasiums,  with  senior  and 
junior  departments,  hot  and  cold  wa- 
ter baths,  swimming-tanks,  outside 
grounds  for  tennis  and  other  sports, 
and  an  amusement  hall,  supplying  a 
variety  of  healthful  and  innocent 
games;  for  musicians,  we  provide  an 
orchestra,  pianos,  a  brass  band,  and  in- 
struction in  singing  for  both  old  and 
young;  boys  receive  a  thorough  mili- 
tary drill  and  lessons  on  the  fife  and 
drum ;  girls  are  taught  sewing,  cook- 
ing, housekeeping,  and  dressmaking; 
instruction  in  typewriting  is  given. 
A  day  nursery  accommodates  poor 
women  who  are  obliged  to  work  and 
know  not  what  to  do  with  their  little 
ones ;  and  a  kindergarten  cares  for  ne- 
glected children  too  young  to  go  to 
the  public  schools ;  a  clothiery  supplies 
partly  worn  apparel  to  the  worthy 
poor.** 

We  observe  in  the  accounts  sent  us 
of  the  three  churches  there  is  mention 
of  "rectors"  and  "pastors,"  Sunday 
services  and  choirs,  prayer-meetings 
among  church  people  and  among  "  the 
submerged  tenth,  **  church  and  mission 
schools.  This  department  is  presided 
over  by  a  staff  of  clergymen,  one 
church  having  as  many  as  six  minis- 
ters; but,  instead  of  the  usual  Scrip- 
ture designations,  we  read  of  "  boards  of 
management, "  "  presidents  of  boards.  " 
etc.  1  Again,  we  observe  that  in  the 
complex  organization  the  soul -saving 
(we  use  the  term  in  no  invidious,  but 
serious  sense)  department  occupies  a 
larger  or  smaller  place  relatively,  and 
is  given  greater  or  less  prominence 
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among  the  interests,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  people  composing  the 
church.  Doubtless,  where  the  spiritual 
life  is  low  and  creeds  at  a  discount,  it 
is  sunk  altogether  into  mere  humani- 
tarianism ;  but  in  the  three  churches 
specified,  it  is  not  lost  sight  of,  but 
claimed  as  the  supreme  end  of  all  de- 
partments. 

By  its  exceptional  position,  implied- 
ly at  least,  condemning  other  organiza- 
tions, professing  encouraging  progress 
in  our  country,  and  fearlessly  invoking 
investigation,  the  Open  or  Institution- 
al Church  demands  notice.  Recogni- 
zing the  purity  of  the  motives  of  its 
advocates  and  the  usefulness  of  their  or- 
ganizations, honoring  them  for  all  they 
share  with  old-time  churches,  and  only 
disapproving  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
them  alone,  we  object  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

1.  In  the  Institutional  Church,  pas- 
toral influence  is  impaired,  if  not  whol- 
ly lost.  The  church  and  congregation 
have  not  one,  but  many  shepherds ;  in 
two  of  the  churches,  two  each ;  in  the 
third,  six  I  It  does  not  matter  that  one 
is  recognized  as  commander-in-chief. 
Lord  Chatham,  in  one  of  his  splendid 
orations  in  Parliament,  said :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom. "  It  is  such 
in  all  adult  bosoms.  Tet  this  confi- 
dence, the  result  of  personal  contact 
with  a  pastor  in  life's  Joys  and  griefs 
and  changing  religious  experiences, 
finding  him  everywhere  trustworthy, 
loving,  wise,  and  sympatliizing,  is-  at 
the  root  of  the  wonderful  personal  in- 
fluence built  up  by  a  lifelong  pastorate 
over  a  single  flock.  This  is  our  point : 
Where  two  or  six  ministers  are  in 
charge  of  one  church,  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Christian  character— the  personal  influ- 
ence of  a  good  man  in  constant  touch 
with  all  his  people  in  all  things— is 
sacrificed. 

2.  The  multiplicity  of  secular  de- 
partments, carried  on  by  a  staff  of  cler- 
gymen, must  turn  them  aside  from  their 
Deculiar  oalling.    The  office  of  the  dea- 


con, as  related  in  Acts  vi.,  was  spe- 
cially created  that  the  Apostles,  re- 
lieved even  of  the  congenial  duty  of 
caring  for  the  poor  saints,  might  **  give 
themselves  continually  to  prayer  and 
the  mhiistry  of  the  word.  **  How  these 
ministers,  even  by  division  of  labor, 
can  find  time  and  thought  for  the  du- 
ties of  their  holy  calling  passes  our 
knowledge.  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  of  Geor- 
gia, labored  all  his  best  years  with  pen 
and  lip  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
African  slave.  Receiving  for  his  self- 
sacrificing  personal  work  not  one  dollar 
of  compensation,  he  was  compelled  to 
manage  his  own  estate.  The  position 
of  a  Christian  master,  burdened  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  as  he  was,  was 
no  sinecure,  but  laid  to  his  hand  al- 
most as  numerous  and  various  cares 
as  belong  to  the  Institutional  Church. 
He  with  painstaking  care  looked  after 
the  physical  comfort  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  people ;  his  life  was,  in  fact, 
shortened  by  anxiety  and  overwork  in 
a  season  of  uncommon  mortality  among 
them,  in  which  he,  with  his  noble  wife, 
ministered  unceasingly,  altho  himself 
an  invalid,  to  body  and  soul  night 
and  day,  and  beyond  his  strength. 
Now  this  Christian  philanthropist  once 
said  to  the  writer,  with  much  feeling : 
"  No  minister  ought  to  burden  himself 
with  the  management  of  a  plantation ; 
for  its  distractions  are  almost  fatal  to 
any  right  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  Gospel  ministry.  **  It  can  not  but 
seem  strange  to  a  thinking  mind,  that 
one  called  of  Gkxl  ''to  prophesy  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead, "  swiftly 
passing  with  his  congregation  out  of 
time  into  eternity,  could  allow  himself 
to  be  diverted  from  his  solenm  calling 
to  become  «ven  general  supervisor  of 
a  laundry,  a  pawn-shop,  or  a  savings 
bank! 

8.  The  methods  of  the  Institutional 
Church  are  calculated  to  secularize  the 
Church  herself.  These  many  interests 
must  turn  her  aside  from  her  vocation, 
a  messenger  of  glad  tidings  to  a  sin- 
ning and  lost  race.  The  great  commis- 
sion is  a  iieraonal  order  to  eveiy  Ghris- 
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UtD,  wiietber  an  officer  or  private  in 
"the  ncnuDeiital  lioet  of  Ood's  elect. " 

4.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
tbe  secular  departments  of  the  lustitu- 
tiooal  Church  are  almost  certain  to 
orenhadow  the  religious.  With  the 
best  intentions  and  most  cautious  man- 
agement, this  will  be  the  general  rule. 
Bat,  partially  sanctified  as  the  mass  of 
church  members  are,  they  will  take 
mors  kindly  to  the  one  class  of  activl- 
ties  than  to  the  other. 

5.  The  Institutional  Church  is  not 
modeled  on  the  New  Testament 
Church.  This  is  not  claimed  by  its  ad- 
Tocatcs.  The  title  of  Dr.  Thompson's 
article  admits  as  much :  "  An  agency 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  method 
of  the  Gospel. " 

Indeed,  one  boldly  takes  the  ground 
that,  so  for  from  any  form  of  churcJi 
government  being  imposed  in  the  New 
Testament,  no  trace  of  a  definite  one  is 
to  be  detected.    Says  he : 

*I  do  not  bellOTe  that  any  partlcuhur  ec- 
cWMttoal  qratem  has  any  substantial 
Kioand  to  stand  upon  In  the  Gospels,  and 
fwy  little,  If  any.  In  the  writings  of  the 
ipostles;  thoee  forms  of  orsanization  (those 
It  prssent  agisting)  and  goTemment  are  man- 
BMda.  Thqr  may  have  been  dlTlnely  directed 
-4B  I  believe  all  great  movements  of  the 
nee  hsve  been  and  thoy  have  been  useful 
for  esrtaln  ends;  bat  the  only  reason  for  the 
■listeiice  of  any  form  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
iMds  of  the  age  which  It  serves,  and  Its  flt- 
IMB  to  meet  those  needs,  rather  than  any 
uthorltatlve  formula  from  CSirist  or  His 
ApoitleSL"* 

Closely  akin  to  this,  to  use  terms  un- 
liTOiy  in  some  quarters,  some  sub- 
Mintially  teach  that  the  Institutional 
Church  is  an  **  evolution,  **  produced  by 
tbe  Joint  action  of  concreated  tenden- 
de%  and  environment,  and  ''law  of  the 
nrvival  of  the  fittest. "  **  Our  aim— as 
it  is,  of  course,  of  those  who  differ 
ftom  us— is  to  get  the  right  thing. 
Xsn  mevelj  experiments  in  a  large 
fleld.  and  by  our  mistakes  some  one 
vill  be  tbe  wiser  and  the  Church  even- 
toiUy  tbe  stronger."!  ''We  simply 
wsBt  to  work  to  help  people  in  their 
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struggles  and  difficulties,  and  one  thing 
led  to  another.  "*  *  ''As  the  work  goes 
on,  it  goes  forward.  It  can  not  go  on 
without  going  forward ;  no  good  work 
can.  It  goes  forward,  however,  upon 
old  lines,  and  if  some  things  seem  new, 
the  newness  which  they  exhibit  is  the 
newness  of  evolution,  and  not  of  spe- 
cial creation.  It  is  simply  that  kind  of 
newness  which  results  from  growing, 
and  which,  as  it  encounters  new  needs 
and  emergencies,  provides  new  methods 
to  meet  tliem.  **  f 

We  hardly  know  how  to  meet  this 
idea  of  church  organization,  which 
swings  away  from  not  only  all  juB  di- 
vinum  claims,  but  makes  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  as  mucli 
unprovided  for  as  the  constitution  of  a 
church  cricket-club  I  and  leaves  the 
form  of  the  Divine  Society,  the  Lord's 
chosen  instrument  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world,  to  the  caprice  of  de- 
vout but  erring  men  of  each  genera- 
tion. Man  his  own  church-maker  1 
Believe  it  who  can  I 

Were  wo  writing  an  essay  on  church 
government  as  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  could  controvert  these 
assumptions  by  "  Scripture  that  can  not 
be  broken.  "  Is  it  probable  that  so  im- 
portant a  matter  was  not  touched  upon 
in  our  Lord's  interviews  with  His  dis- 
ciples, between  His  resurrection  and  as- 
cension, wlion  it  is  expressly  said  that 
in  those  forty  days  one  special  subject 
of  revelation  was  of  "  the  tilings  of  the 
kingdom **?  or  that,  failing  this,  He 
would  have  not  communicated  by  His 
Spirit  to  the  apostolical  founders  of  the 
Church  "the  pattern  of  the  house"? 
However  denominations  may  differ  in 
their  interpretations,  all  are  agreed  that 
some  general  scheme  is  at  least  outlined 
for  Christians  in  all  climes  and  ages. 
Certainly,  officers  are  mentioned,  with 
names  and  qualifications,  and  their 
several  duties  prescribed,  their  setting 
apart  by  imposition  of  hands,  sacra- 
ments instituted,  etc.  ;  and  the  great 
principle  of  the  part  appealing  to  the 

•  Letter  of  Dr.  Greer  to  the  writer, 
t  Tear-Book  of  St  Bartholomew*a. 
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that  which  seems  best  hi  his  own  ejes. 
I^t  a  plan  now  be  proposed  tliat  can 
proye  itself  worthy  of  divine  approba- 
tion and  Christian  approval  by  its  prac- 
tical fruits,  and  the  problem  is  solved 
wherever  such  a  plan  is  adopted  and 
properly  puslied  by  the  right  people. 

The  writer,  being  extraordinarily 
impressed  by  the  great  need  of  a  higher 
type  of  spiritual  life  and  service  in  the 
Church  of  Clirist,  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  great  problem  involved, 
and,  as  he  truly  believes,  by  the  bless- 
ing and  help  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  and 
tJie  cooperation  of  wise  counsellors,  has 
practically  perfected  such  a  plan  as 
that  suggested  above,  and  has  already 
inaugurated  the  proposed  campaign,  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  with  signal  manifestations  of 
the  approval  and  blessing  of  God.  The 
plan  of  campaign  involved  in  the  move- 
ment already  started  may  be  put  Into 
immediate  operation  in  every  Christian 
church  of  the  land.  The  results  which 
it  aims  to  accomplish,  and  succeeds  in 


practically  accomplishhng,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  it  Intensifies  and  deepens  the 
spiritual  life  of  ministers  and  people. 

Second,  it  insures  the  attendance  of 
non-churchgoing  people  upon  the  ser- 
vices. 

Third,  it  enlists  goodly  numbers  of 
Christians  in  active,  personal,  evan- 
gelistic work  under  direction  of  their 
ministers. 

Fourth,  it  results  in  the  salvation  of 
many. 

Fifth,  it  practically  realizes  in  the 
Church  and  ministry  the  original  Pen 
tecostal  type  of  Christian  life  and  ser 
vice. 

Sixth,  wherever  it  is  introduced  and 

pushed,  it  furnishes  a  practical  answer 

to  your  question. 

[Note.— If  any  one  desires  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  how  we  are  acoompllshlng  the 
above-mentioned  work,  my  worthy  associate, 
Rev.  Richard  R.  Wifchtman,  will  be  Riad  to 
advise  him  fully,  if  he  will  address  him,  care 
of  Hall  Block  Signal  Company,  Broad  Street, 
New  York. 
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Sermonic  Unity. 

In  The  Review  for  July,  1896,  p. 
98,  in  a  note  on  "*  Unity  in  the  Sermon, " 
we  contrasted  two  methods  of  treating 
tliat  great  text,  John  iii.  16.  We 
have  come  upon  a  third  **  method  of 
treatment, "  hy  a  third  distinguished 
preacher.  This  third  **  method  of  treat- 
ment'* has  some  very  striking  features. 
It  opens  with  a  concrete  statement 
which,  if  followed  out  in  the  presenta- 
tion, would  doubtless  help  to  make  a 
very  effective  sermon  for  an  audience  of 
plain  people.    It  is  as  follows : 

**We  have  here  the  fountain-head,  the  love 
of  Ood:  the  stream,  the  gift  of  Ohrist;  the 
act  of  drinkinfCt  whosoever  believeth;  and 
the  life-giving  effeoto  of  the  draught." 

But  the  sennonizer  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  make  and  follow  out  a  wholly 


different  and  more  abstract  division— 
a  procedure  fitted  to  daze  his  hearer. 
The  following  are  the  points  made : 

"1.  The  uniTezsal  love  of  God.— In  theee 
words  'God  .  .  .  loved  the  world*  we  have 
the  two  stupendous  thoughts  that  God  loves, 
and  that  He  loves  the  world.** 

**&  The  gift  which  proves  the  love.  *God 
so  loved  .  .  .  that  he  gave  his  .  .  .  Son.*  ** 

"8.  The  purpose  of  the  gift  (here  I  alter 
the  order  of  my  text).  The  one  longing  of 
the  love  is  steted  here  negatively  and  po«l- 
tively— 'should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.*** 

**4.  The  condition  of  receiving  eternal  life. 
'Whosoever  believeth  on  him.* ** 

In  this  treatment  the  essence  of  the 
text  is  overlooked.  The  love  is  the  love 
of  God  the  Father.  The  starting-point 
and  principle  of  unity  is  in  the  loving 
Father  giving  His  Son  to  save  the 
world.  It  is  not  love  in  general,  oor 
love  in  the  abstract,  bat  love  in  par- 
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ticolar  and  concrete,  in  the  Father's 
bringing  His  loye  to  bear  on  the  world 
and  saving  it.  And  ought  not  the 
piescher,  in  his  onward  movement  for 
the  oonqueat  of  the  world  through  the 
oonquest  of  ttie  individual  sinner  be- 
fore him,  to  come  to  the  point  of  per- 
aonal  contact  with  the  living  but  lost 
loul  for  his  salvation,  instead  of  dead- 
ening or  destroying  all  feeling  by 
plunging  into  that  morass  of  abstrac- 
tion in  the  theological  philosophy  in- 
volved in  the  "condition"  of  the  last 
head?  The  movement  is  rather  that  of 
%  theological  essay  than  that  of  a  ser- 
mon for  the  saving  of  lost  men. 

The  Rhetoric  of  the  Pulpit  and  of 
the  Forum. 

In  a  late  number  of  Tns  Review, 
Principal  Allan  Pollok,  of  the  Theo- 
logical College,  Halifax,  N.  8.,  em- 
phasized the  identity  of  homiletics,  or 
pulpit  rhetoric,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the 
bar  or  the  fo.*um,  and  suggested  that 
much  of  the  failure  of  the  pulpit  to  im- 
press men  might  be  traced  to  the  preach- 
er's failure  to  undeiBtand  this.  A 
Journalistic  critic  recently  commented 
on  a  book  that  proposed  to  aid  the 
preacher  in  his  sermonizing,  in  quite 
the  same  vein.    He  said : 

Ibe  ootliMs  of  ■ermoDS  are  all  on  the  old 
BKMiel,  with  their  flrstly  and  secondly,  and 
flUrdly  and  fcmrttaly— these  dWislons  being 
nMtlmea  mbdlTlded,  till  the  unfortunate 
miar  fSBete,  ••  hearera  of  such  chopped-up 
4iKoanea  often  fMI.  aatho  be  was  being  fed 
oaehalL  The  reflections,  too,  are  generally 
either  obvious  or  fto'tMohed.  It  is  no  won- 
te  that  we  hear  loud  complalnta  of  the  fall- 
iac  off  of  cmigragatlons,  and  the  decline  of 
tte  old  haMt  of  diurohgolng,  if  this  is  the 
Uad  of  staff  of  wUch  sermons  are  usually 


*Wbo  would  CO  a  second  time  to  hear  a 
pnt  politiolaB  speak  if  he  began  by  split- 
tias  his  address  into  divisions  and  setting 
tksDi  out  in  detail.  Suppose  he  were  ma- 
Uac  a  apaeeh  on  the  GoTemment  Education 
BO  of  last  year,  and  began  by  saying:  'My 
aAjaet  flails  undo*  five  heada.  The  Bill  was, 
M|y,  uBttaaely;  secondly,  unjust;  thirdly 
hwoMiaifait  with  Itself;  fourthly,  ill-oon- 
ddnod  and  nnworfcable:  and  fifthly,  de- 
feo  hinder  edaoatloo  rather  than  pro- 
It' 


"Suppose  he  then  went  on  to  aay;  'First, 
the  Bill  was  untimely,  first,  ktecauae  no  such 
scheme  had  been  before  the  public  at  the 
election;  secondly,  beoauae  there  haa  been 
DO  demand  for  changes  in  the  School  Board 
8yatem,*and  ao  forth,  through  all  the  five 
beads.  Would  any  audience  liatent  Would 
they  not  get  up  and  go  away? 

'*Yet  that  ia  the  way  in  which  moat  of  the 
sermons  in  these  Tolumea  are  composed. 
The  Impression  auch  homilies  leave  on  the 
mind  is  that  the  preacher  had  half  an  hour 
to  fill  up,  and  very  little  to  aay." 

The  aimlessness  of  such  sermons 
doubtless  lias  even  more  to  do  with 
their  InsuiTcrablo  dulncss  than  the  me- 
chanical repetition.  When  every  one 
in  the  audience  is  awake  and  intent  on 
some  special  purpose,  in  business,  poli- 
tics, art,  letters,  or  the  like,  it  is  high 
time  for  tlic  man  in  the  pulpit  to  wake 
up  and  And  something  to  aim  at  every 
time  be  takes  his  place  there. 


Analysis  of  Lincoln's  Oratory. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  very  effec- 
tive speaker,  but  to  no  one  was  the  suc- 
cess of  his  oratory  a  greater  surprise 
than  to  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  In  the 
early  part  of  1860,  before  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  he  was  invited 
for  the  first  time  to  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  cities.  He  surprised,  de- 
lighted, and  carried  his  audiences.  Tlie 
following  is  an  interesting  analysis  of 
his  oratory  in  Carlos Martyn's  "Life  of 
Lincoln" : 

**  After  apending  a  day  or  two  in  New  York 
[after  hia address  at  Ck)Oper  Union],  Mr.  Lin- 
coln made  a  short  tour  through  New  Eng- 
land, and  spoke  at  a  number  of  places.  On 
the  morning  after  his  speech  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Gulliver  met  him  upon  the 
train,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  In  referring  to  his  speech,  Mr.  Gul- 
liver said  that  he  thought  it  the  most  r*"- 
markable  one  he  had  ever  heard.  *Are  you 
sincere  in  what  you  sayT**  inquired  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

**'I  mean  every  word  of  it,*  replied  the 
minister.  *  Indeed,  sir,*  he  continued,  *I 
learned  more  of  the  art  of  public  speaking 
last  evening  than  I  could  from  a  whole 
course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric.  * 

"Then  Mr.  Lincoln  informed  him  of  a  most 
^extraordinary  circumstance*  that  occurred 
at  New  Haven  a  few  days  previously.  A  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Yale  Collc^ce,  he  had 
been  told,  came  to  hear  him,  took  notes  of 
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hit  ipeedL,  and  gave  a  laotnre  on  it  to  his 
claw  on  the  following  day*  and,  not  satisfied 
with  thai,  followed  him  to  Meriden  the  next 
erening,  and  heard  him  again  for  the  same 
purpose.  All  of  this  seemed  to  Lincoln  to 
be  *Ter7  extraordinary**  He  had  been  suffi- 
ciently astonished  by  his  success  in  the  West, 
but  he  had  no  expectation  of  any  marked 
success  in  the  East,  particularly  among  re- 
fined and  literary  men. 

***Now,*  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  *I  should  Terr 
much  like  to  know  what  it  was  in  my  speech 
which  you  thought  so  remarkable,  and  which 
interested  my  friend,  the  professor,  so 
much?* 

**Mr.  Gulliver *s  answer  was:  *The  clear- 
ness of  your  statements,  the  unanswerable 
style  of  your  reasoning,  and  especially  your 
illustrations,  which  were  romance  and  pathos 
and  fun  and  logic  welded  together.*  After 
Mr.  QuUiyer  had  fully  satisfied  his  curiosity 
by  a  further  exposition  of  the  politician's 
power,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

**  *I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this.  I 
have  been  wishing  for  a  long  time  to  find 
some  one  who  would  make  this  analysis  for 
me.  It  throws  light  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  dark  to  me.  I  can  understand  very 
readily  how  such  a  power  as  you  have  as- 
cribed to  me  will  account  for  the  effect 
which  seems  to  be  produced  by  my  speeches. 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  too  flattering  in 
your  estimate.  Certainly,  I  have  had  a  most 
wonderful  success  for  a  man  of  my  limited 
education.** 


Aneo-Dotage  in  Preaching. 

Seykral  years  ago  our  attention  was 
somewhat  forcibly  called  to  what  was 
dubbed  by  one  of  our  New  England 
friends,  "  Grasshopper  exegesis.  "  The 
limp-backed  Bible  played  a  prominent 
part  in  it,  as  the  only  connecting  links 
between  the  remarks  were  that  the  texts 
commented  on  were  all  to  be  found  in 
that  Bible,  tho  the  speaker  passed  from 
one  to  another  with  a  hop-skip-and- 
jump  movement.  Many  ministers  and 
some  "active"  laymen  took  naturally 
to  the  new  exegesis ;  but  of  late  it  seems 
to  have  been  losing  ground. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  present  dis- 
favor is  that  the  traveling  evangelists 
through  whom  it  gained  currency  have 
changed  their  method.  Grasshopper 
exegesis  has  given  way  to  **anec-do- 
tage.  **  Instead  of  the  spicy  comments 
on  universal  Scripture,  the  more  spicy 
anecdote,  often  a  trifle  *'loud'*  or 
"broad,"  has  come  to  make  up  the 


main  part  of  some  evangelistic  sermons. 
The  loud  guffaw  seems  to  be  the  nearest 
point  to  salvation,  rather  than  the  old- 
fashioned  serious  thought  and  feeling. 
As  we  have  listened  to  strings  of  stories 
from  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  we  have 
fouud  ourselves  wondering  whether 
rational  religion  could  ever  be  the  out- 
come of  such  levity  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher,  and  such  hilarious  mirth  on 
the  part  of  the  hearers.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  the  air.  Even  Mr.  Moody  seems  to 
have  come  very  much  under  its  in- 
fluence of  late.  Is  it  in  the  line  of 
improvement?  Or  is  not  anec-dotage 
rather  the  worst  of  all  dotage,  and  a  dan- 
gerously near  approach  to  driveling? 


On  Bad  Taste. 

It  is  usually  in  bad  taste,  and  often 
something  worse,  to  compliment,  while 
preaching,  some  important  personage, 
as  mayor  or  governor,  who  happens  to 
be  present.  It  is  said,  in  preaching  be- 
fore the  Queen  of  England — 

**No  personal  reference  to  her  Majesty  is 
permissible,  a  pure  Gospel  discourse  being 
the  rule,  delivered  as  tho  she  was  not  present 
Many  have  tried  to  evade  these  rules.  The 
Queen  likes  and  enjoys  a  plain,  practical  dis- 
course, selected  from  the  lessons  or  Gospel 
of  the  day,  to  occupy  about  twenty  minutes 
in  delivery.  Questions  of  the  day,  and,  above 
all,  politics,  must  be  entirely  excluded.  A 
celebrated  clergyman  broke  this  rule  one 
Sunday  and  preached  a  strong  political  ser- 
mon ;  but  it  was  his  last  opportunity— the 
royal  pulpits  have  neither  of  them  been 
fUled  by  him  again. 


How  to  Tell  a  Story. 

"Pastob,"    said   a   good    deacon, 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  how  io 

tell  a  story.    Why,  you  tell  the  story 

just  as  it  is.    Pastor  Smith  knew  how 

to  tell  a  story.     Charley  Jones,   the 

man  who  sells  groceries  and  whisky, 

was  converted.    A  few  days  after  I 

went  down  to  Dr.   Brown's   church 

with  Pastor  Smith,  and  he  told  the 

story  of  the  wonderful  conversion  of 
Charlev  Jones,  and  how  he  rolled  all 
his  whisky  barrels  out  on  tiie  side- 
walk. He  didn't  tell  them  that  he 
rolled  them  all  in  again  before  night 
That  would  have  spoiled  the  stoiy.  ** 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES- 

"THB    TWSITTIBTH    CBNTUHT'S      of  them.    This  should  be  the  attitude 

CALL."  of  the  whole  Church. 


««Wliat  SluOl  We  Do?" 

Whin  this  number  of  Tub  Homi- 
LETiG  Review  reaches  our  readers — if 
the  popular  view  be  accepted  that  takes 
GhriBtmas  to  have  been  the  season  of 
Christ's  birth— they  will  already  have 
stepped  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  The  nineteen 
hundred  years  since  the  Advent,  now 
completed,  have  not  witnessed  the  full 
Ginying  out  of  Christ's  last  commaDd 
in  the  Great  Commission.  An  immense 
work  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  Church 
ii  slowly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it 
should  be  done  now. 

At  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  mightily,  the  multitudes 
that  were  **  pricked  in  their  hearts'*  said 
unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles :  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?"  (Actsii.  87.) 

The  same  question  is  constantly  sent 
to  us  in  response  to  the  "  Call "  sent  out 
in  September :  "  What  shall  we  do?** 

The  same  answer  may  still  be  given 
to  what  is  practically  the  same  great 
question.  There  is  the  same  need  of 
oiduement  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
power  for  service  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  same  way  is  still  open  for 
its  attainment  Christians  need  to  get 
hsck  to  the  Pentecostal  sense  of  their 
mission  for  souls  and  for  the  world. 
Tliey  need  to  get  it  from  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  signs  of  the  times  in  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  the  King- 
dom of  €k)d.  They  need  to  get  back  to 
the  apostolic  state  of  willingness  and 
raadiness  for  service.  They  need  now 
—as  they  needed  then — to  bo  waiting 
sad  seeking  to  know— by  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  by  prayer,  and  by 
doing  the  duty  that  is  immediately 
befSor^  them  of  giving  the  Gospel  to 
anrand  them— what  God  wants 


But  the  ministers  and  pastors  are  ask- 
ing :  "  What  shall  we  do  in  this  present 
crisis  in  our  churches,  in  our  various 
fields  and  spheres  of  labor  for  Christ?** 

Certain  things  need  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection. 

There  is  a  wide  anticipation  of  a 
great  coming  revival  that  shall  surpass 
all  those  in  the  past.  Dr.  Payne*8 
article  in  the  present  number  of  The 
Review  gives  voice  to  this  anticipa- 
tion, and  is  a  call  to  cooperation  in 
bringing  it  about.  The  need  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  the  greatest.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  it  should  not  be 
of  the  emotional  and  temporary  kind, 
but  that  it  should  rather  have  the  solid- 
est  possible  Scriptural,  rational,  and 
spiritual  basis.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction,  also,  tliat  it  should  work  a 
permanent  change,  if  not  in  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  Christian  effort,  yet  in 
its  scope  and  intensity,  making  the 
aims  and  purposes  one,  and  that  one 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  month  of  January,  in  accordance 
with  the  argument  presented  in  our  last 
number  by  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie, 
and  with  tiie  commonly  accepted  view 
of  scholars,  will  be  the  opening  of  the 
year  1901.  There  never  was  a  more 
favorable  time  for  a  movement  along 
the  line  for  rousing  the  Church  for  tlie 
accomplishment  of  its  great  work  for 
the  Master.  In  the  September  number 
of  The  Review  our  call  was  sent  out 
to  the  churches — to  almost  one  hundred 
tliousand  of  them — to  prepare  to  enter 
upon  the  Twentieth  Century  with  the 
fixed  purpose  of  securing,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  the  immediate  evangelization 
of  the  whole  world  with  the  opening  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  Our  monthly 
Editorial  Notes  have  followed.  A  call 
has  just  been  issued  to  the  churches  by 
the  evangelist  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody 
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and  muny  ministers  of  tlie  Greater  New 
York,  and  very  widely  indorsed,  ask- 
ing the  churches  to  devote  the  month 
of  January  to  revi  val  work.  We  would 
suggest  that  this  opportunity  for  con- 
certed action — to  which  several  months 
since  we  urged  the  churches — be  taken 
advantage  of  by  all  ministers  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  themselves  and 
their  churches  nearer  to  Christ's  ideal 
standard  of  Christianity.  Certain 
things  should  most  assuredly  be  done, 
beginning  with  the  opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Christmas,  1896. 

Wo  assume  in  our  suggestions  that 
the  minister  is  the  divinely  appointed 
leader  in  the  work  to  be  done,  and  that 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Christian 
churches  constitute  the  forces  to  be  used 
in  the  work.  We  assume,  as  generally 
acknowledged,  that  there  needs  to  be 
a  waking  up  and  reformation  in  the 
Cliurch  at  large.  We  thi  nk  we  are  j  us- 
tified  by  a  pretty  wide  observation  in 
the  judgment  that  there  are  multitudes 
who  have  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  crisis  that  is  upon  the  Church. 

I.—- What  Shall  thb  Minister  Do 

FOB  HiMBBLF? 

We  note  some  essential  points.  He 
should  study  anew  the  terms  of  his 
commission,  and  should  learn  as  never 
before  that  Christ  has  called  him,  not 
for  idling  or  enjoyment,  but  for  ser- 
vice and  leadership  in  the  Church.  He 
should  learn  just  what  he  is  in  the 
Kingdom  for.  He  should  give  himself 
earnestly  to  the  work  of  grasping  the 
situation,  and  of  understanding  his 
own  duty  and  responsibility,  and  that 
of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
immediate  giving  of  the  Gospel  to  all 
mankind.  He  should  seek,  with  the 
pressure  of  his  mission  and  responsi- 
bility upon  him,  to  get  that  power  for 
service  that  comes  only  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  How  these  things  should 
be  compassed  was  indicated  in  our 
Editorial  Note  for  December.  All  this 
—and  nothing  less  than  this — will  gird 
him  for  leading  the  hosts  of  the  Lord 
to  victory. 


n.— What  Shall  He  Do  vob  nu 

Church? 

Upon  the  minister  rests  the  task  of 
rousing  the  Church  to  a  sense  of  its 
needs  and  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Master.  In  this  case  it  is  emphatically 
true :  "Like  minister,  like  people. " 

Shall  He  Send  for  an  Etanffdut—a 
Bevivalutf 

This  is  what  will  occur  to  many  to 
do  as  the  natural  thing.  Highly  as  we 
think  of  evangelistic  work,  we  believe 
that  this  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
The  able  editor  of  the  New  York  Chris- 
tian Advocate  recently  asked  this  ques- 
tion editorially,  and  answered  it  for 
his  readers.  It  was  a  statement  of  the 
case  which  in  the  main  we  heartily  in- 
dorse. We  hold  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake — 

As  being  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
inability  of  the  minister  to  do  his  own 
work.  This  would  permanently  weak- 
en his  influence  with  his  people. 

As  likely  to  arouse  opposition  in 
the  majority  of  churches,  since  most 
of  the  churches  are  probably  not  in 
favor  of  having  their  work  done  in 
that  way. 

As  likely  to  result  in  an  emotional 
and  transient  awakening  and  excite- 
ment, subject  to  all  the  drawbacks  that 
attend  upon  such  religious  movements. 

As  likely  to  leave  every  one — in  fact, 
the  whole  church — in  worse  plight  than 
before. 

As  certain  to  fail  in  securing  the 
permanent  uplift,  and  the  change  in 
aim  and  point  of  view,  and  in  church 
life  and  work,  that  would  make  for  that 
steady,  certain,  and  speedy  progress  in 
the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ 
that  should  characterize  the  coming 
revival. 

We  believe  there  is  a  better  way, 
which  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  will 
avoid  all  such  evils  and  secure  the  de- 
sired results. 

Let  the  minister  himselftake  up  this 
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work  with  the  openiDg  year,  taking 
his  people  into  hia  ooDfldenoe  from 
the  beginniiig,  so  far  as  that  is  neces- 
sury  or  adyisable.  In  most  cases  it 
might  be  best  not  even  to  mention  such 
a  thing  as  reTiyal.  If  the  divine  truth 
am  be  put  into  the  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  connection  with  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  God  will 
ttkc  care  of  the  results. 

Let  him  undertake  to  get  at  and  pre- 
sent  the  true  mission  of  the  Church, 
tnd  to  interest  his  people  in  consider- 
iDg  and  undelfctanding  this  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  it  The  true 
Intent  of  the  Great  Commission;  the 
movements  of  Providence  in  preparing 
the  way  for  carrying  it  out ;  the  signs 
of  the  times  indicating  the  present 
position  and  opportunity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  the  great  crisis  in  missions 
it  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  that  in 
all  the  world,  socially  and  politically : 
the  individual  duty  and  responsibility 
of  each  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  the  present  moment  in  connection 
with  the  worid  's  evangel  ization.  — these 
tnd  like  great  themes  connected  with 
the  work  may  well  occupy  the  opening 
month  of  the  year,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  work  of  the  months  and  years  to 
oome.*  And  this  marking  out  of  the 
work  waiting  to  be  done  is  one  of  the 
ewentials  to  its  being  rightly  and 
ntionally  done.  And  let  the  minister 
dwell  upon  this  in  every  place  where 
this  can  be  properly  done,  as  the  one 
great  theme  and  the  one  great  work. 

Let  him  early  take  the  officers  of  his 
church,  and  those  who  are  spiritually 
awake  and  alive,  into  his  confidence  for 
the  work  with  him  of  bringing  the  peo- 
ple to  church,  of  laboring  with  that 
great  mass,  the  lapsed  membership,  and 
ultimately  that  greater  mass,  the  out- 
ride world.    Let  him  organize  them  for 

•  "C9iriBt*s  Tnimpet-Call  to  the  Mlnistiy ; 
or,  TIm  Praacber  and  the  Preachinic  for  the 
PiraMBt  OrlsU,"  l^  D.  8.  Gregory,  D.D., 
ULDl.  pnUUhad  by  Punk  &  Wafifnalls  Ck>m- 
puy,  WM  prepared  with  the  special  de- 
rigB  of  preeeatlnjp  theee  frreat  thernen  and 
dMwlBg  ttM  relatione  of  the  preacher  of  the 
dagrtotlMm. 


the  more  effective  carrying  out  of  the 
special  purpose  in  mind— that  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  church  up  to  its  best 
working  efficiency.  Let  him  add  to 
this  working  force  others  as  they  shall 
be  roused,  until  the  whole  church  is 
ready  for  aggressive  effort  in  personal 
pleading,  cottage  and  hall  meetings, 
and  every  other  available  method  of 
reaching  men  with  the  Gospel.  Let 
him  aim  at  crystallizing  and  making 
permanent  all  the  results  that  arc 
reached  and  all  the  progress  that  is 
attained.  The  outcome  will  be  a 
thoroughly  awakened  and  quickened 
churcli,  perhaps  without  the  word  "  re- 
vival" having  been  so  much  as  uttered. 
If  all  the  ministers  take  up  the  work 
in  their  place,  the  circles  of  influence 
will  at  this  point,  have  overlapped  eacli 
other,  and  there  will  be  a  spiritual  at- 
mosphere that  will  make  itself  felt  iu 
the  whole  community. 

in.— What  Shall  the  Minister  Do 
FOR  AND  with  His  Fellow  Min- 
isters? 

There  should  certainly  be  constant 
conference  with  them  concerning  **  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom,  **  and  concern- 
ing the  common  purpose  in  which  they 
should  all  be  united.  Combination 
with  them  may  be  necessary;  but  it 
should  not  be  the  main  thing,  but  should 
rather  be  simply  preparatory  and  inci- 
dental. We  love  union  movements,  but 
they  may  divide  and  lift  responsibility, 
and  prevent  definiteness  of  aim ;  leave 
many  unreached  in  the  individual 
churches  and  the  outside  world ;  and 
they  arc  very  likely  to  fail  to  prepare 
and  organize  individual  churches  for 
the  work  that  they  must  continue  there- 
after in  training  the  converts  and  in 
other  varied  activities— work  that  must 
be  done  if  they  are  to  reach  the  condi- 
tion of  ideal  Christian  churches. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Moody  and 
other  leading  evangelists,  and  of  the 
great  mass  of  those  most  successful  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  has  led  them 
to  be  distrustful  of  mass  movements  as 
a  substitute  for  the  work  that  belongs 
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to  the  individual  ministers  and 
churches.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
the  Lord  will  let  any  one  else  do  the 
work  for  which  He  holds  these  respon- 
sible. If  communities  combine,  it 
should  be  to  prepare  for  the  better 
reaching  and  working  of  the  individual 
fields.  If  the  ministers  of  a  whole  city 
unite  in  such  movement,  that  should 
be  the  objective  point — as  in  the  move- 
ment in  Philadelphia  under  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman. 

But  let  one  thing  be  always  upper- 
most :  That  the  ooe  aim  is  to  secure  the 
speedy  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  world,  and,  in  order  to  this,  to 
brlDg  about  an  entirely  and  permanent- 
ly changed  attitude  of  the  churches  to 
this  work  given  them  by  the  Master. 

This,  in  brief  outline,  is  what  we 
would  suggest  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: 

^  Men  and  Brbthben,  What  Shall 
We  Do?" 

Is  it  not  something  that  is  simple, 
natural,  and  easy  to  do?  If  every  pas- 
tor who  reads  these  suggestions  will 
at  once  proceed  to  carry  them  out,  the 
opening  of  the  second  month  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  will  witness  a  great 
revolution  in  Christian  life  and  work 
already  well  under  way. 


Why  He  Did  Not  Find  Them. 

Skeftics  have  been  making  much  of 
late  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
lack  of  success  of  missionary  work  in 
heathen  lands.  This  is  not,  however, 
entirely  original,  as  these  men  suppose 
it  to  be.  Twenty  years  or  more  ago 
we  knew  a  prominent  editor  and  politi- 
cian who  went  to  India  and  wrote  from 
the  city  of  Calcutta  that  there  were  no 
Christians  there,  and  that  the  work  of 
missions  had  proved  a  flat  failure.  He 
had  no  acquaintances  among  the  mis- 
sionaries and  was  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  nothing  but  the  European 
society,  which  is  noted  for  being  **  very 
convivial  and  fond  of  amusement" 


He,  of  course,  saw  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dred thousand  and  more  Christians, 
chiefly  in  the  suburbs.  Had  he  met 
them  he  would  not  have  learned  that 
they  were  Christians.  Mr.  Moody  re- 
cently told  the  following  story,  which 
fully  explains  the  prevailing  blindness : 

"Two  men  returned  from  India  to  London; 
one  of  tbem  waa  a  merchant,  and  the  other 
waa  a  mlnionary.  The  merchant  was  asked 
if  he  had  met  any  native  conyerts  to  Chris- 
tianity. No;  he  had  been  among  them 
twenty  years  and  had  not  met  one.  A  short 
time  afterward  the  missionary  asked  the 
merchant  if  he  had  seen  any  tigers  in  India. 
Oh,  yes;  he  had  seen  any  number  and  had 
killed  several.  ^That's  strange/  said  the 
missionary.  *I  have  been  in  India  twenty 
years  and  never  saw  a  tiger.*  Each  man 
found  what  he  was  in  search  of. 


Why  Not  ? 

This  suggestion  was  recently  made 
by  the  Milwaukee  convention  of  Con- 
gregational churches 

**  Inasmuch  as  the  papers  at  large  have 
sporting  editors,  society  and  amusement 
editors,  and  commercial  editors,  we  therefore 
suggest  to  the  daily  press  of  Milwaukee  to 
place  on  their  stalT  of  editors  a  church  editor, 
whose  work  shall  be  to  look  after  all  church 
news,  regardless  of  denomination.** 

It  looks  sensible  and  simple,  and  yet 
it  would  probably  be  pretty  difBcult  to 
flnd  editors  who  could  fill  the  place  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody ;  and,  as 
suggested  by  one  of  the  dailies,  **'  when 
such  are  found,  it  is  probable  they  will 
be  occupying  more  congenial  and  re- 
munerative stations.  ^  We  fear  that 
nothing  short  of  regeneration,  taking 
in  editors  and  papers  with  their  readers, 
will  reach  the  case. 


A  Scheme  of  Reform. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  novel- 
ist, represents  four  tramps  as  pro- 
pounding the  following  theoretical 
scheme  of  reform  by  which  the  whole 
world  was  to  be  set  right.  His  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

"Four  reformers  met  under  a  bramble- 
bush,  niey  were  all  agreed  the  world  must 
be  changed.  *We  must  abolish  property,* 
eaidonai 
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**We  mmt  abolirii  mairiage,*  said  the 


*'We  mart  abolish  God,*  aaid  the  third. 

"'I  wish  wo  could  abolish  work,*  said  the 
flonth. 

**Do  BOi  tot  OS  get  b^ood  practical  poll- 
tlet,*  nid  Uie  flivt.  *11ie  first  thing  Is  to 
ndoos  men  to  a  oommon  level.* 

*'Tlia  first  ttalnK,*  aald  the  second.  Ms  to 
give  frsedom  to  the  sexes.* 

**Tlie  first  thing,*  said  the  third,  *i8  to  find 
OQt  how  to  do  It.* 

**11ie  first  step,*  said  the  first,  Ms  to  abol- 
lab  the  Bible.* 

**Tbe  first  thing,*  said  the  second,  Ms  to 
•bollsfa  the  laws.* 

**Tbe  first  thing,*  said  the  third,  'Is  to 
iteUsh  mankind.*" 

How  ttufj  it  would  be  t 


Bishteen  to  One  I 

Thb  following  from  one  of  our  ex- 
dianges  gives  some  slight  conception 
of  what  the  Protestant  churches  regard 
u  eztraoidinaiy  Christian  giving : 

*FtoCestant  churches  give  annually  to  for- 
iiga  missions  $11,S80,000.  Dion  Bouoicault 
■qrs:  'The  amount  paid  for  theatrical  enter- 
tsinmcnts  Is  two  hundred  million  dollars.* 
BKfatesp  dollsn  given  annually  to  maintain 
tiM  theater,  whose  Influence  Is  corrupting, 
which  the  oountfy  could  dispense  with  to  its 
■oral  adTantage,  for  each  dollar  contributed 
to  and  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.** 


The  Dead-Lliie  in  the 


Dr.  Bebxends,  of  Brooklyn,  says  : 

*T1ie  dead-lbie  In  the  ministry,  as  In  any 
other  calling.  Is  the  line  of  laziness.  The 
hwyer  can  not  use  last  year*s  briefs;  the 
lihysielan  can  not  depend  on  lost  week's 
diagnosis;  the  merchant  can  not  assume  that 
•  eostomer  of  ten  years*  standing  will  not  be 
CBtioed  elsewhere.  And  the  preacher  must 
bs  a  live,  wide-awake,  growing  man.  Let 
Um  dye  his  bralna,  not  his  hair.  Let  his 
thoughts  be  flnssh  and  his  speech  be  glowing. 
Bonnons,  It  has  been  well  said,  are  like 
bisad,  which  Is  delicious  when  It  is  fresh 
tet  which,  when  a  month  old.  is  hard  to  cut, 
kiid  to  eat,  and  hardest  of  all  to  digest.** 


Caricatnre  of  Preaching. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  thus 
caricatures  much  modem  preaching, 
so-called : 

**My  text  this  morning,  dear  friends,  will 
be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  No.  10,  line  7th,  in  these  most  beautiful 
words:  *How  are  you  all  to-day f*  This 
pathetic  inquiry,  which  can  not  be  even  read 
without  profound  emotion,  brings  before  our 
minds,  dear  brethren,  truths  of  transcendent 
import,  yet  truths  which  mingle  easily  and 
tenderly  with  the  sanctities  of  domestic  ex- 
perience. My  brethren,  let  us  for  a  few  mo- 
ments dwell  upon  those  precious  truths,  and 
endeavor  to  set  them  in  profitable  order. 

** First:  See  how  humanity  is  united  by  the 
exercise  of  the  spirit  of  solicitude.  The  il- 
lustrious author  of  this  pungently  affec- 
tionate inquiry  can  not  rest  (tho  rest  is 
so  characteristic  of  his  life  and  so  dear  to 
his  soul)  until  he  knows  exactly  how  his 
friends  are.  This  Is  the  spirit  of  Bollcitude. 
This  is  the  spirit  that  can  not  be  content  with 
its  own  lucubrations,  but  must  go  out  in 
earnest  quest  concerning  the  welfare  of 
others.  (Here  cite  an  anecdote,  or  make 
one.) 

**Second:  See,  dear  brethren,  from  this  in- 
quiry, how  large  minds  originate  large  in- 
terrogations. The  immortal  statesman  does 
not  ask.  How  is  one  of  you?  How  Is  the 
senior?  How  is  the  Junior?  but  with  charac- 
teristic and  splendid  magnanimity  he  asks, 
in  one  bold  and  thrilling  inquiry,  *How  are 
you  all?* 

**Third:  Observe  how  possible  it  is  to  be 
at  once  comprehensive  and  precise.  The 
statesman  whose  genius  has  dazzled  the 
senates  of  the  universe,  asks,  'How  are  you 
all  to-day?*  Mark  the  point  of  time.  Mark 
the  deflniteness  of  the  greatest  minds.  The 
writer  Is  not  content  with  asking.  How  were 
you  all  yesterday?  or.  How  have  you  been 
during  the  last  seven  years?  but  with  that 
deflniteness  which  is  cbnracteristio  of  ear- 
nestness he  asks.  How  are  you  all  to-day, 
this  day,  this  very  day,  and  no  other  day? 
thus  drawing  down  the  mind  to  a  precise 
point  of  attention  and  interest. 

"Application:  Take  care  of  yourselves, 
because  at  any  moment  an  Inquiry  may 
come  from  the  very  highest  circles  directing 
Itself  to  your  Immediate  condition;  there- 
fore be  ready— be  always  ready— be  all 
ready." 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  OF  HOMILETIC  VALUE. 


HnittBT,  Pnoraauf.  axd  the  Monumkmts  :  or, 

SSFd^S^"  ^"5>«-  B^JamesFred- 
•JtekafcCfinly,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  Professor 
SC  Orisotal  Languages  in  University  Ctol- 
gjSiTpwnta  Volume  n.-To  the  Fall  of 
HnsiBlL    Iffsw  York :  The  MacmiUan  Com- 


pany;   London:    Macmillan  &  Ck>.,  Ltd., 
r«».    Price,  $8. 

The  author*s  undertaking  is  easily  a  great 
one,  to  be  completed  In  three  large  octavo 
volumes.    He  has  set  for  himself  the  stu- 
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pUMloui  Uck  Of  wrltlnj;,  bt  the  aid  of  bii- 
M17  and  ytv^timss  M  foosd  to  tb«  Blbls  and 
ot  Uw  b&toTT  fcmnd  iratslde  the  Bibla,  w- 
ptelalljr  In  the  ncent  HebeolOKtcal  Innatl' 
■••tlOM.  to  CMiMniot  «D  up-to-date  bUtoiT  of 
Ml  aod  tb*  heathen  natlouB  thai  codmI- 


tlBo 


toloiqr  and  AHTriolOKT  u 


y«tln 


*1.  Tbe  future  of  the  IndlTtdual.  from  and 
iDclodloK  death,  until  ChriBt'i  flnal  adTent 

"I,  Tbe  ruture  ol  Ood'a  kinBdom  on  nutb 
antll  Chrl«t-i  Biial  adTeut. 

"S.  Tbe  Lord's  flnal  adTcnt  and  Iti  nmln 
to  Ibe  lDdlT[diial,  to  tbe  Cbureh  uulTeiaal. 
and  to  tha  whole  aroallon." 

writer  combine*  clear  tbiukliiE  and 


jitancyi  but  Dergrthelaaa  )...       

while  lancelj  aTOldlnff  mere  ipeculatloiia, 
tbrowa  Immanas  llf^t  on  both  Itrael  and  lU 
eDTlroDmenL  Wxoalled  attention  toTOlume 
L  Id  January,  IBtttt.  That  broiuht  the  atory 
down  to  tbe  nil  of  Bamarla.  Tbe  prcemt 
Tolume  end!  wltb  tha  downfall  of  N&eveh. 
■So  one  wboalmi  to  baaBlbleichalariboald 
be  without  tbe  book. 


Life  ima  DitTR,  ako  thb  Ptttu  or  Tsm 
KmaixiH  or  Goo.  Bt  Blihop  Ijuw  Mielaen 
Dable,  Kulithtof  St,  Olaf.  I^anslated rrom 
tbe  None  br  the  Rct.  John  BeTerldKe.  H. 
'       R_D.    Kdlnhureh:    F.  and  T.   Clar-- 


_._ce,  Prof.  Sale 

of  Immortalllf.'  Blabop  IMhIe,  lone  m 
alonary  bishop  of  Hadaffaaearaiid  now  biiL., 
Id  ohante  of  the  entire  DilHlonarT  work  or 
(be  Norwegian  Church,  ii  a  famous  preacher, 
a  profound  achalar  and  thlnkn-,  and  a  moat 
proline  writer.  In  tbe  preeent  work  bis  rule 
baa  been  *to  accept  no  guide  except  Holy 
Wril'  Hli  task  li  to  present  the  outlook  of 
Cbrlstlao  htnie  Into  the  future.  The  soope 
of  his  work  .is  shown  hr  the  dlTlsloas  nnder 
wblcta  be  treats  his  subject : 


kable  St 

reoderlnV 

itb  that  fatu 
[bich  ~ 

correct.'  Is  It  to  ear  that  life  I*  11. 

an  orvanlsm  which  places  all  other  forces 
workms  In  It  in  senlcenble  lelatlon  to  Its 
growth  and  prenrratlon.** 

Tbe  book  Is  a  baadsotne  octaTo  of  MS  paces, 
printed  so  ss  to  make  its  reading  a  dall)[ht 

HI    Y-arti- 

Artfuments  01  voiLsire.  raine.  OoleuHO, 
Beuis,  OrsT,  Kueoen.  andWellhauseo.  Br 
D.  McDIU,  D.D..  LIi.D.,  ProfESeor  of  Apo- 
lOBOtlca  (n  the  Theological  aemlnarr, 
Xenia,  Ohia  Dayton,  Ohio:  W.  J.  Sbuer. 
laet. 

This  Is  a  very  Ihorouicb  work  of  Its  kind. 
contalnInK,  as  iwan  from  the  contents,  a  de- 
tailed iteatment  of  the  skeptical  rlews  aod 
arKuments  considered.  Part  I.  Is  -Prellmi- 
nary.'  presentlnii  "Tbe  Points  In  Dispute,' 
and-HlsIaij  of  tha  Dlscunlon."  Part  IL. 
under  "Objections  Considered,"  tskra  up 
-ObjectIonBtnaenera1.~-ClBlDiedImproprf 
etlea,"  "Claimed  Anachronlinns.'  "Claimed 
Allotoplsma."  "Claimed  Con  trsd  let  ions." 
-Claimed  Dlfficultlea,  "ImaclnlnKS,"  and 
"Plurality  of  Aulhori,"  Part  Ul,  treats  of 
■Intemar  ETidence,"  and  Part  IV.  of  "Bz- 
temal  Ktldence.' 


HELPFUL  DATA  IN  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


BiviEW  (Rich- 

J.'PBckardon"-fhe  Higher  Grit' 

theoriee  ot  tbe  Old  Teeta- 
blch  are  now  contending 
IT  snprnnacy  In  Ibe  tbeoloclcal  world." 
via. :  the  Ruerally  aooepted  view  which  haa 
been  beld  by  ClAnlans  all  alonE.  and  the 
newly  promnlntsd  tbeory  of  Qrat.  Eueneti, 
—A  Wellhanseni.    The  article  Is  -* '-*~ 


once  a  soathlnit  criticism  and  a  luminous 
summary  of  the  career  ot  the  third  Napoleon. 
The  most  notable  article,  bowevrr,  for  the 
ministerial  readerls  that  entitled. -Tbe  Duke 
of  Argyll  on  tbe  Pbllowiphy  of  Belief.-  Tbe 
reader  will  Ond  this  an  excellent  summary, 
a  iiiriirlnna  orlticism,  and  ■  careful  estimate 
works  of  Ariryll— ■■   ' 

-  "--tyof  r- 

._   _.lief:   <  ,    _ 

TheoloKy'— noticed  Id  the  D 


of  the  three  r — .,,- 

Relsn  of  taw,-  "Tbe  Unity  of  Kature.'  and 
"The  Pbiloeophy    '"    "  ■' - ■- 


tinic  clear,  and  able,  and  will  be  helpful.  her  cumber  ot  Thi  HoMiLsno  Ravne 


-jB  October _., ,    „ 

"The  Oonstantlnopls  Hanacre,-  and  In  the 
Novonber  number,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  on 
"RuvIb  and  Europe,"  a  masterly  surrey 
and  forecast  of  European  policy  reaanllSE 
Turkey.  Mr.  Dillon  emphulsea  the  fact  that 
the  benmooy  tX  Europe  has  clearly  passed 
from  (lenDauy  to  h«r  north«stem  neighbor. 

TBS  EDWBtmoH  Rkvibw  (r^onsrd  Soott 
Publication  Company.  New  Yorlt  City)  for 
October.  18iXI.  In  unusually  rich  (n  oontenta. 
The  opening  article,  od  "Mapolpon  nL." 
eihlblts  tha  story  of  the  Second  Empire  as 
-the  story  of  a  crtme"  as  well  as  III*  story  ot 
a  mlafortunB.  "Amidst  the  mnnv  chanms 
Ihroueb  which  Fmnce  has  pmsiiij  iIdco  the 
Rerolullon.  nhe  has  eicperk'tici-d  nothing  BO 
■■ ■■       "  i    Empln^  ...  It 


t  all  tl 


J>rte(s(Ils  Us 


Tbs  IiTBTiTmoiijiL  CHDHcn:  A  Candid  Cri' 
tlque.  By  R.  O.  Kalian],  D.D.  Dr.  Mal- 
lard, of  .Vew  Orleana.  is  editor  of  Tfu 
BfniOiwtiitrK  Fntbtttrian  and  Uodera- 
tor  of  the  Southern  PrpBbytetrUo  General 
Assembly.  In  Ibe  July  number  of  Tkt 
Frrtbatrrian  Ouorfrrlv.  published  at 
Richmond.  Ta..  be  discusses  the  Institu- 
tions] church  from  a  conserratlTe  stand- 
point. The  objections  often  made  against 
It  and  that  need  to  be  guarded  against,  are 
put  clearly  and  strongly.  Tba  editors  ot 
Tbs  HoHUfTTO  Rxnsw  are  prenaring  tor 
a  compreheDBlTA  dlscunlon  of  tbis  snbject 
In  a  "Symposium." 

Tna  Rmsw  o»  Smsws  for  December, 
1»B,  In  addition  to  a  vast  array  of  other  In- 
termtlng  matter,  haa  an  article  by  Prtaldait 
Walter  E.  nerrey,  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
New  York,  tn  which  ministers  will  be  par- 
ticularly attracted,  whether  they  agne  with 
It  or  not.  Its  stihjoct  Is,  "'file  Bundar- 
Schaals:  Their  Shortoomlngi  and  Thcdr 
Great  Opportunity." 
Cnittd  ataU*. 
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REVIEW  SECTION. 

L— THE  INDISPENSABLENESS  OF  SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY  TO  THE  PREACHER. 

Bt  Benjamik  B.  Wakfield^  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profehsor  of  Stste- 
11A.TIC  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Professor  Flint,  of  Edinburgh,  in  closing  his  opening  lecture  to 
his  class  a  few  years  ago,*  took  occasion  to  warn  his  students  of  what 
he  spoke  of  as  an  imminent  danger.  This  was  a  growing  tendency  to 
''deem  it  of  prime  importance  that  they  should  enter  upon  their  min- 
istry accomplished  preachers,  and  of  bnly  secondary  importance  that 
they  should  be  scholars,  thinkers,  theologians."  ''It  is  not  so,"  he  is 
reported  as  saying,  "that  great  or  even  good  preachers  are  formed. 
They  form  themselves  before  they  form  their  style  of  preaching. 
Substance  with  them  precedes  appearance,  instead  of  appearance  being 
a  substitute  for  substance.  They  learn  to  know  truth  before  they 
think  of  presenting  it.  .  .  .  They  acquire  a  solid  basis  for  the  mani- 
festation of  their  love  of  souls  through  a  loving,  comprehensive,  ab- 
sorbing study  of  the  truth  which  saves  souls."  In  these  winged 
words  is  outlined  the  case  for  the  indispensableness  of  Systematic  The- 
ology for  the  preacher.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  propositions  that  it  is 
thro«igh  the  truth  that  souls  are  saved,  that  it  is  accordingly  the  prime 
bosineas  of  the  preacher  to  present  this  truth  to  men,  and  that  it  is 
eonsequently  his  fundamental  duty  to  become  himself  possessed  of  this 
tmifay  that  he  may  present  it  to  men  and  so  save  their  souls.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  overstate,  of  course,  the  importance  to  a  preacher  of 
those  gifts  and  graces  which  qualify  him  to  present  this  truth  to  men 
in  a  winning  way — of  all,  in  a  word,  that  goes  to  make  him  an  "  ac- 
csomplished  preacher."  But  it  is  obviously  even  more  important  to 
Um  that  he  should  have  a  clear  apprehension  and  firm  grasp  of  that 
trath  which  he  is  to  commend  to  men  by  means  of  these  gifts  and 
For  this  clear  apprehension  and  firm  grasp  of  the  truth  its 

•  Am  reported  is  The  Scotsman  tor  Not.  18,  lt)88. 
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systematic  study  would  seem  certainly  to  be  indispensable.  And  Sys- 
tematic Theology  is  nothing  other  than  the  saving  truth  of  God  pre- 
sented in  systematic  form. 

The  necessity  of  systematic  study  of  any  body  of  truth  which  we 
need  really  to  master  will  scarcely  be  doubted.  Nor  will  it  be 
doubted  that  he  who  would  indoctrinate  men  with  a  given  body  of 
truth  must  needs  begin  by  acquiring  a  mastery  of  it  himself.  What 
has  been  made  matter  of  controversy  is  whether  Christian  truth  does 
lie  so  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian  hope  and  the  Christian  life  that  it 
is  the  prime  duty  of  the  preacher  to  possess  himself  of  it  and  to  teach 
it.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  business  of  the  preacher  is  to  make 
Christians,  not  theologians;  and  that  for  this  he  needs  not  a  thorough, 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  what  is  called  Christian 
doctrine,  but  chiefly  a  firm  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  a  warm 
love  toward  Him  as  Lord.  His  function  is  a  practical,  not  a  theoreti- 
cal one;  and  it  matters  little  how  ignorant  he  may  be  or  may  leave  his 
hearers,  so  only  he  communicates  to  them  the  faith  and  love  that 
burn  in  his  own  heart.  Not  learning  but  fervor  is  what  is  required; 
nay,  too  much  learning  is  (so  it  is  often  said)  distinctly  unfavorable 
to  his  best  efficiency.  Engagement  of  the  mind  with  the  subtleties 
of  theological  construction  excludes  that  absorption  in  heart-devotion 
and  in  the  practical  work  of  the  ministry,  which  on  its  two  sides  forms 
the  glory  of  the  minister's  inner  life  and  the  crown  of  his  outer  activ- 
ity. Give  us  not  scholars,  it  is  said,  but  plain,  practical  men  in  our 
pulpits — men  whose  simple  hearts  are  on  fire  with  love  to  Christ  and 
whose  whole  energy  is  exhausted  in  the  rescue  of  souls. 

Surely,  if  the  antithesis  were  as  is  here  implied,  no  voice  would  be 
raised  in  opposition  to  these  demands.  If  we  are  to  choose  between  a 
chilly  intellectualistic  and  a  warmly  evangelistic  ministry,  give  us  the 
latter  by  all  means.  A  comparatively  ignorant  ministry  burning  with 
zeal  for  souls  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  a  ministry  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  a  purely  intellectual  interest  in  the  relations  of  truths  which 
are  permitted  to  exercise  no  influence  on  their  own  lives  and  which 
quicken  in  them  no  fervor  of  missionary  love.  But  the  matter  can  not 
be  settled  by  fixing  the  eye  on  this  extreme  only.  What  should  we  do 
with  a  ministry  which  was  absolutely  and  blankly  ignorant  of  the  whole 
compass  of  Christian  truth?  Obviously  it  would  not  be  a  Christian 
ministry  at  all.  Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  become  so  occupied  with  the  purely  intellectual  aspects  of  Christian 
truth  as  to  be  entirely  unfitted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  must  be  equally  allowed  that  they  must  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  undertake  the 
functions  of  the  Christian  ministry  at  all.  The  possibility  of  the 
abuse  of  Systematic  Theology  has  no  tendency  to  arraign  its  useful- 
ness or  even  its  indispensableness  to  the  preacher.  A  high  capacity 
and  love  for  mathematics  may  live  in  a  sadly  unpractical  brain,  and,  for 
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an^^t  I  knoW|  the  world  may  be  full  of  pure  mathematiciaiis  who  are 
ibfiolutely  aseless  to  it;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  practical 
worker  in  applied  mathematics  can  get  on  just  as  well  without  any 
mathematics  at  all.  In  like  manneri  tho  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
t  barren  knowledge  of  even  such  vital  truth  as  the  Christian  verities, 
theie  is  not  and  can  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  fruitful  Christian  minis- 
try without  a  sound  and  living  knowledge  of  these  verities.  And  it  is 
very  much  to  be  deprecated  that  men  should  sometimes  permit  them- 
selves to  be  driven,  through  their  keen  sense  of  the  valuelessness  of  au 
inoperative  knowledge,  to  speak  as  if  no  importance  attached  to  that 
vitalizing  knowledge  of  divine  truth  witliout  which  any  true  ministry 
is  impossible.  The  warning  given  us  by  the  lamented  Aubrey  Moore 
is  sorely  needed  in  our  times.     He  says : 

**  There  are  many  earnest-minded  Christians  who  arc  so  morbidly  afraid  of  a 
btrreo  belief  that  they  sometimes  allow  themselves  to  talk  as  if  to  hold  fast  to 
in  J  form  of  sound  words  must  be  formalism ;  as  if,  in  fact,  the  belief  in  a  creed 
wevB  rather  dangerous  than  helpful.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as  we  all  know  well, 
that  a  right  creed  can  not  save  a  man,  and  that  when  the  bridegroom  comes 
many  may  be  found  with  lamps  that  have  no  oil ;  but  surely  if  we  discard  our 
lunps,  much  of  the  precious  oil  we  have  may  be  lost.  **  * 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  indispensableness  to  the 
preacher  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  rests  is  not  more 
sorely  rooted  in  a  true  psychology  than  it  is  illustrated  by  universal 
experience.  That  '^  conduct  in  the  long  run  corresponds  with  belief/' 
as  Bishop  Westcott  puts  it,  '^all  experience  goes  to  show."  And  cer- 
tainly he  is  entitled  to  add  that ''  this  unquestionable  x^rinciple  carries 
with  it  momentous  consequences."  *' Patient  investigation,"  he  con- 
tinnes,  ''will  show  that  no  doctrine  can  be  without  a  bearing  on  action. 
.  .  .  The  influence  of  a  dogma  will  be  good  or  bad — that  is  an  impor- 
tant criterion  of  dogma,  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned, — but  if 
the  dogma  be  truly  maintained,  it  will  have  a  moral  value  of  some 
kind.  Every  religion,  and  every  sect  of  every  religion,  has  its  chai'ac- 
teristic  form  of  life;  and  if  the  peculiarities  of  these  forms  of  life  are 
smoothed  away  by  time,  it  is  only  because  the  type  of  belief  to  which 
they  correspond  has  ceased  to  retain  its  integrity  and  sharpness."  f 
It  is  therefore  that  Principal  Wace  rebukes  the  *'  tendency  of  some 
modem  historians  to  undervalue  the  influence  upon  human  nature  of 
variations  in  religious  and  moral  principles,"  as  '^ strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  evidence  before  them."  J  **The  history  of  the  world," 
he  adds;,  *'  would  appear  to  be  in  great  measure  a  history  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  religious  ideas,  often  of  an  apparently  abstract  and  sub- 
tle character,  can  determine  the  future  of  whole  races  and  of  vast 
ngioos  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  facts  of  history  thus  afford  conclusive 
tvidenoe  that  the  instinct  of  the  Christian  world,  or  rather  the  instinct 

*  **  Soma  Aspects  of  Sin,"  p.  80. 
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of  mankind,  has  not  been  mistaken  in  attributing  extreme  importance 
to  those  variations  in  faith,  even  on  points  apparently  secondary,  by 
which  Christendom  has  been  and  is  still  so  grievously  divided/'  The 
whole  case  is  most  concisely  put  in  a  comprehensive  passage  in  the 
"  Systematic  Theology"  of  the  late  Prof.  John  Miley :  * 

"A  religious  movement  with  power  to  lift  up  souls  into  a  true  spiritual  life 
must  have  its  inception  and  progress  in  a  clear  and  earnest  presentation  of  the 
vital  doctrines  of  religion.  The  order  of  facts  in  every  such  movement  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  has  been,  first,  a  reformation  of  doctrine,  and  then,  through 
the  truer  doctrine,  a  higher  and  better  moral  and  spiritual  life.  .  .  .  Such  has 
ever  been  and  must  forever  be  the  chronological  order  of  these  facts,  because  it 
is  the  logical  order.  When  souls  move  up  from  a  sinful  life  or  a  dead  formalism 
into  a  true  spiritual  life  they  must  have  the  neccssaiy  reasons  and  motives  for 
such  action.  ...  If  we  should  be  consecrated  to  God  in  a  life  of  holy  obedience 
and  love,  it  must  be  for  reasons  of  duty  and  motives  of  spiritual  well-being  which 
are  complete  only  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These  doctrines 
are  not  mere  intellectual  principles  or  dry  abstractions,  but  living  truths  which 
embody  all  the  practical  forces  of  Christianity.  The  spiritual  life  takes  a  higher 
form  under  evangelical  Christianity  than  is  possible  under  any  other  form, 
whether  ritualistic  or  rationalistic,  because  therein  the  great  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  apprehended  in  a  living  faith  and  act  with  their  transcendent  prac- 
tical force  upon  all  that  enters  into  this  life.  " 

If  there  be  any  validity  at  all  in  these  remarks,  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  Systematic  Theology  to  the  preacher  is  obvious.  For  they 
make  it  clear  not  only  that  some  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  is 
essential  to  him  who  essays  to  teach  that  truth,  but  that  the  type  of 
life  which  is  produced  by  his  preaching,  so  far  as  his  preaching  is 
effective,  will  vary  in  direct  relation  to  the  apprehension  he  has  of 
Christian  truth  and  the  type  and  proportion  of  truth  he  presents  in  his 
preaching.  As  Bishop  Westcott  puts  it :  f  **  Error  and  imperfection  in 
such  a  case  must  result  in  lives  which  are  faulty  and  maimed  where 
they  ndght  have  been  nobler  and  more  complete";  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  '^  right  doctrine  is  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  strength,  if  it  be 
translated  into  deed."  In  directly  the  same  line  of  remark  that  saint 
of  God,  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  urges  J  that:  "All  wrong  thoughts  of 
God,  whether  of  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit,  must  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
soul  that  entertains  them.  In  some  cases  the  shadow  may  not  be  so 
deep  and  cold  as  in  others;  but  never  can  it  be  a  trifle.  And  it  is  this 
that  furnishes  the  proper  answer  to  the  flippant  question  so  often 
asked;  Does  it  really  matter  what  a  man  believes?  All  defective 
views  of  Grod's  character  tell  upon  the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  peace 
of  the  conscience.  We  must  think  right  thoughts  of  God  if  we  would 
worship  Him  as  He  desires  to  be  worshiped,  if  we  would  live  the  life 
He  wishes  us  to  live,  and  enjoy  the  peace  which  He  has  provided  for 
us,"    And  what  is  true  of  the  doctrine  of  God  is  true  of  every  other 

*  Vol.  1.,  pp.  48-40.    Cf.  also  p.  40. 
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doctrine  about  His  ways  and  works;  as  Dr.  Westcott  phrases  it: 
"The  same  law  which  holds  good  of  the  effect  of  the  ideas  of  Grod  and 
of  a  future  life  and  of  the  Incarnation  in  their  most  general  form^ 
holds  good  also  of  the  details  of  the  view  upon  which  tiiey  are  real- 
ized."* 

Accordingly  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte  testifies  to  the  relation  of  right 
belief  and  all  the  highest  devotion^  in  a  striking  passage  which  we  can 
not  forbear  quoting  somewhat  in  full,  f     He  writes : 

''One  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  spiritual  life  warns  us  against  'an 
imtheological  deYotion. '  *True  spirituality/  he  insists,  'iias  always  been  ortho- 
dox.' And  the  readers  of  the  'Grammar  of  Assent'  will  remember  with  what 
masterly  power  and  with  what  equal  eloquence  it  is  there  set  forth  that  the 
theology  of  the  Creeds  and  Catechisms,  when  it  is  rightly  understood  and  prop- 
erly employed,  appeals  to  the  heart  quite  as  much  as  to  the  head,  to  the  imagina- 
tioo  quite  as  much  as  to  the  understanding.  And  we  can  not  study  Andrewes^s 
book  [his  *  Private  Devotions'],  his  closet  confession  of  faith  especially,  with- 
out discovering  what  a  majesty,  what  a  massiveness,  what  a  depth,  and  what  a 
strength,  as  well  as  what  an  evangelical  fervor  and  hcartsomeness,  his  theology 
baa  given  to  his  devotional  life.  ...  In  the '  Grammar'  its  author  says  that  for 
himself  he  has  ever  felt  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  be  the  most  devotional  formu- 
lary to  which  Christianity  has  given  birth.  We  certainly  feel  something  not 
unlike  that  when  Andrewes  takes  up  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  the  Nicene  Creed, 
or  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  or  His  Names,  or  His  Titles,  or  His  Offices.  When 
Andrewes  takes  up  any  of  tliese  things  into  his  intellect,  imagination,  and  heart, 
he  has  already  provided  himself  and  his  readers  with  another  great  prayer  and 
another  great  psalm.  So  true  is  it  that  all  true  theology  is  directly  and  richly  and 
evangelically  devotional. " 

Readers  of  Dr.  Palmer's  "Life  of  Thomwell  "will  recall  a  parallel 
testimony  to  what  the  reading  of  the  Westminster  Confession  did  for 
Thomwell' 8  soul;  and  we  can  ourselves  testify  from  experience  to  the 
power  of  the  Westminster  Confession  to  quicken  religious  emotion^  and 
to  form  and  guide  a  deeply  devotional  life.  "  So  true  is  it/'  to  repeat 
Dr.  Whyte's  words,  that  "  all  true  theology  is  directly  and  richly  and 
evangelically  devotional." 

It  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  therefore,  what  doctrines  we 
preach  or  whether  we  preach  any  doctrines  at  all.  We  can  not  preach 
at  all  without  preaching  doctrine;  and  the  type  of  religious  life  which 
grows  up  under  our  preaching  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  preach.  We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  fancy  that 
because  we  scout  the  doctrines  of  the  creeds  and  assume  an  attitude  of 
studied  indifference  to  the  chief  tenets  of  Christianity  we  escape  teach- 
ing a  system  of  belief.  Even  the  extremest  doctrinal  indifferentism, 
when  it  ascends  the  pulpit,  becomes  necessarily  a  scheme  of  faith.  As 
a  bright  writer  in  Th^  Atlantic  Monthly  \  puts  it,  men  are  always 
found  believers  in  either  the  head  or  the  tail  of  the  coin.  Even 
"Renan's  followers  have  their  pockets  crammed  with  beliefs  of  their 
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daily  experience  of  the  little  world  of  Nazareth.  Instead  of  this^  he 
comes  suddenly  before  us  at  His  baptism,  amidst  a  scene  altogether 
strange.  So  far  as  the  gospels  are  concerned,  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  lawyers,  soldiers,  priests,  Galilean  fishermen 
and  peasants  are  only  names,  with  no  background  of  detail  to  help 
us  to  picture  them  to  our  eye,  or  understand  their  ideas,  hopes,  fears, 
prejudices,  aspirations,  or  social  conditions.  Nor  have  we  any  hints  to 
help  us  to  paint  to  ourselves  the  political  world  of  the  day.  Herod 
the  Great,  his  sons,  and  the  Boman  procurators  are  alike  only  men- 
tioned incidentally,  leaving  us  quite  ignorant  of  the  particulars  which 
would  enable  us  to  know  their  relations  to  the  times.  Yet  the  life  of 
Christ  was  necessarily  colored  throughout  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  past  history  of  the  country,  its  political  position,  its  religious 
parties,  the  character  of  its  government,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  social  life  amidst  which  He  moved. 

To  make  an  audience  familiar  with  the  Master's  life,  we  must  first, 
then,  be  familiar  with  it  ourselves.  This,  it  will  be  at  once  seen, 
shows  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  to  equip  our  minds  adequately  by 
merely  consulting  some  commentaiy.  We  may  indeed  find  help  in 
understanding  an  isolated  verse  or  incident  from  such  a  source,  but  it 
must,  at  best,  be  like  an  antiquarian  study  of  some  fragment  of  a  ruin — 
pointing  out  its  individual  beauties,  but  throwing  little  or  no  light  on 
the  edifice  from  which  it  comes,  as  a  whole.  To  enable  a  congrega- 
tion to  realize  Christ's  life,  we  must  in  our  own  minds  reconstruct 
the  living  world  in  which  he  moved,  '^  in  all  points  like  His  brethren," 
except  in  His  sinlessness.  We  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  present  and 
open  them  on  the  past  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  Instead  of  letting 
our  thoughts  move  amidst  the  scenery  and  physical  conditions  of  the 
West,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  the  unchanging  East;  instead  of 
looking  at  things  through  traditional  lights,  we  must  carry  ourselves 
back  to  the  very  days  of  Christ,  and  see  all  questions  through  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries;  must  sit  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbis;  must  mix 
with  the  crowds  in  the  temple,  in  the  streets,  and  at  the  Jordan,  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  must  come  to  know  familiarly  the 
priest,  the  Pharisee,  the  Sadducee,  the  congregation  of  the  synagog, 
the  rich  man  in  his  silks,  and  the  scorned  and  starved  multitude  in 
country  and  town.  Still  more,  we  must  know  the  landscapes  of  Pal- 
estine; the  trees  and  flowers  and  crops  that  filled  the  landscapes;  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for  all  these  went  toward 
the  daily  picture  read  by  Christ's  eye  and  reproduced  in  his  discourses. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  realize  the  story  of  the  gospels  in  any  living 
sense  without  this  is  evident  from  the  constant  allusions  by  Christ  to 
the  scenes  around  Him.  The  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  jackals,  with 
their  holes  in  the  rocks;  the  vulture  sailing  overhead;  the  finch  brood- 
ing on  its  nest;  the  twittering  sparrow,  and  the  hen  calling  its  chickens 
to  the  shelter  of  her  wings  at  the  shadow  of  the  hawk  circling  above 
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in  a  cold  and  anloving  spirit,  with  the  mind  intent  on  merely  scholastic 
or  oontroYersial  ends.  In  that  case  it  may  be  for  the  preacher  an  un- 
fruitful oooupation.  But  so  undertaken  it  has  also  lost  its  true  char- 
acter. It  exists  not  for  these  ends,  but  to  '^  make  wise  unto  salvation." 
And  when  undertaken  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  and  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  those  truths  which  are  fitted  to ''  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation," it  will  assuredly  bear  its  fruit  in  the  preacher's  own  heart  in  a 
fine  skill  in  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  in  the  lives  of  the 
hearers  as  a  power  within  them  working  a  right  attitude  before  God 
and  building  them  up  into  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  symmetrical 
manhood  in  Christ. 


II.— HOW  THE  PREACHER  MAY  BEST  MAKE  HIS  PEOPLE 

FAMILIAR  WITH  CHRIST'S  LIFE. 

By  Cukwikgham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bournemouth,  England, 
AuTHOB  OF  "Life  and  Words  of  Jesus,"  "Hours  with  the 
Bible,"  etc. 

The  materials  for  any  knowledge  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  are  excep- 
tionally meager — the  four  gospels  virtually  comprising  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us  respecting  him,  and  even  these,  to  a  large  extent, 
offering  only  repetitions  of  the  same  incidents,  tho  with  varied  minor 
details.  Their  brief  narratives,  moreover,  are  devoted,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, to  the  last  six  months  of  his  ministrations,  which  occupy  more 
than  half  of  their  whole  contents.  The  incidents  at  and  following 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  six  months  before  the  Crucifixion,  make  up 
fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  chapters  of  John,  nearly  fourteen  of  Luke, 
six  of  Mark,  and  ten  of  Matthew;  while  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's 
life  takes  up  seven  chapters  of  Matthew,  six  of  Mark,  nearly  six  of 
Luke,  and  nearly  ten  of  John.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  order  of  the 
events  and  discourses  recorded  is  quite  disregarded,  so  that  to  form  a 
harmony  of  the  four  accounts  is  by  no  means  easy — the  best  effort 
towards  it  being  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Bobinson,  of  New  York,  now,  alas ! 
long  gone  over,  with  all  his  immense  Biblical  learning,  to  the  pale 
kingdoms.  The  very  first  thing,  therefore,  for  any  preacher  who 
wishes  to  bring  Christ  with  a  living  distinctness  before  his  people 
must  be  to  have  His  life  before  him  as  a  connected  whole  by  some 
taoh  aid.  This,  indeed,  is  necessary  alike  for  separate  sermons  and 
for  discourses  on  his  story  as  a  whole.  In  writing  the  Life  of  Christ 
I  followed  Robinson's  harmony,  which  has  no  equal,  so  far  as  I  know. 

When  we  remember,  moreover,  that  the  first  thirty  years  of 
Christ's  life  are  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the  Evangelists,  the  difii- 
eolty  of  bringing  Him  vividly  before  a  congregation  as  He  appeared 
uumg  men  becomes  still  more  apparent.  Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  in- 
oidsnts  of  these  years,  either  in  the  public  life  of  Palestliie  01  m  ^<^ 
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day ;  and  how  this,  on  the  one  hand,  made  them  repudiate  the  claims 
of  Jesus,  and^  on  the  other,  drove  them  into  continually  intensifying 
hostility  to  the  supreme  domination  of  Rome.  But  all  this  an  intel- 
ligent, well-informed  presentation  of  the  Life  and  Words  of  Christ  will 
give  him.  Thoughtful  study  of  it  and  constant  reference  to  Robin- 
son's '^  Harmony"  will  gradually  transport  him  into  the  age  and  ideas 
of  our  Lord's  time,  and  will  call  up  round  him,  not  only  the  natural 
features  of  Palestine  amidst  which  He  moved,  but  the  long  dead  popu- 
lations of  Roman,  Greek,  Jew,  Arab,  Edomite,  and  Syrian  with  whom 
He  daily  came  in  contact. 

Yet  the  merely  intellectual  restoration  of  the  local  world  of  Christ's 
Palestine  is  not,  after  all,  enough.  Intense  religious  sympathy  is 
indispensable,  else  the  congregation  will  have  before  it  only  the  out- 
ward form  of  Jesus,  without  the  divine  light  of  His  higher  spiritual 
glory.  To  believe  in  a  teacher  alone  enables  us  to  understand  him; 
indifference  dulls  the  ear,  and  leaves  the  eye  wandering.  In  listening 
to  a  religious  instructor,  the  heart  of  those  he  addresses  goes  further 
than  the  head.  Moral  trutli,  in  fact,  addresses  the  religious  faculty, 
not  the  intellectual,  and  only  finds  a  home  in  that  nature  which  has 
an  affinity  to  it.  Goodness  alone — tho  perhaps  only  in  the  germ — can 
estimate  goodness  aright.  We  must  look  at  things  through  Christ's 
eyes,  and  from  His  point  of  view,  to  realize  His  grandeur.  But  that 
means  a  frank  love  of  His  character,  a  childlike  humility  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  Him.  It  is  only  the  lute  that  is  tuned  to  the  same  chord 
as  another  played  beside  it  that  spontaneously  sends  forth  the  same 
note.     We  must  sit  at  our  Master's  feet  to  know  Him  aright. 

One  or  two  illustrations  of  the  vividness  imparted  to  Gospel  inci- 
dents by  the  introduction  of  local  and  historical  details  may  be  of  use. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  The 
former  is  one,  perhaps,  of  the  highest,  or  seventh  grade,  who  had  pain- 
fully ascended  through  all  the  minute  slavery  of  legal  observances  till, 
like  Paul,  '^  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  he  was 
blameless."  There  he  is,  with  his  mortar-cap  drawn  down  to  his  eyes, 
to  shut  out  everything  impure;  his  phylacteries  of  extra  breadth  on 
his  arm  and  forehead ;  the  tassels  of  his  tallith  extra  heavy ;  his  long 
robe  touching  the  ground.  He  has  reached  his  place,  as  near  the 
sacred  court  of  the  priests  as  was  permitted  to  a  layman.  He  claims 
a  right  to  this  foremost  honor  as  "  righteous  " ;  for  has  he  left  any- 
thing in  the  law  unperformed ;  has  he  not,  in  fact,  done  more  than  the 
law  requires?  Had  the  sound  of  the  Levite's  trumpet  announcing  the 
hour  of  morning  prayer,  nine  o'clock,  overtaken  him  as  he  was  ascend- 
ing to  the  temple  from  the  city,  he  would  have  stopped  instantly  and 
begun  his  prayers  on  the  spot.  But  he  had  reached  the  place  of  honor, 
nearest  God,  when  the  moment  for  devotion  came.  Looking  through 
the  gilded  railing,  shutting  him  out  from  the  priest's  court,  he  faced 
the  holy  place,  and,  beyond  it,   the  Holy  of  holies,  and  began  to 
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matter  to  himself  all  the  virtues  for  showing  which  he  held  God  his 
debtor.  The  law  required  him  to  fast  only  once  a  year^  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  but  he  fasted  twice  a  week — on  Monday,  as  the  day 
OQ  which  Moses  went  up  into  the  Mount,  and  on  Thursday,  as  that  on 
which  he  came  down  from  it.  The  things  from  which  the  law  required 
him  to  pay  tithes  were  only  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  but  he  added  a 
tenth  part  of  all  that  he  gained  from  any  source  during  the  year.  He 
oould  afford  to  despise  the  wretched  publican  he  had  passed,  standing 
at  the  back  of  the  court  of  the  men,  through  which  he  himself  had 
pressed  on  to  the  very  front. 

But  this  publican,  proscribed  by  the  Pharisee  for  his  calling,  which 
not  only  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  all  the  ten  thousand 
rabbinical  requirements,  but  stained  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  nation, 
with  treason  against  God  and  the  Jewish  state  for  collecting  duos  ex- 
acted by  the  heathen  from  Jehovah's  heritage,  had  as  humble  an 
opinion  of  himself  as  the  Pharisee  had  the  reverse.  An  outcast  and 
pariah  among  his  own  race,  treated  with  constant  insult,  reckoned 
unworthy  to  give  evidence  in  a  Jewish  court,  forced  to  consort  only 
with  his  own  class,  since  no  house  would  receive  him  and  no  one 
would  enter  his  home,  it  was  his  last  hope  that  the  Eternal  Father  was 
more  merciful  than  man.  As  to  merit,  he  was  far  enough  from  the 
thought  of  it.  He  did  not  think  of  any  comparison  with  any  fellow 
creature,  but  remembered  only  the  exceeding  holiness  of  God  and  the 
accusations  of  his  own  heart.  In  the  awful  light  of  the  throne  of 
heaven,  to  which  his  thoughts  ascended,  tho  he  did  not  dare  to  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  its  unutterable  splendors,  he  seemed  to  himself  only  a  chief 
of  sinners,  and  murmured  into  the  all-hearing  ear  of  the  Ijord  of 
Sabaoth,  ''God  be  merciful  to  me,  the  sinner!"  The  answer  in  each 
ease  is  told  us  by  our  Lord. 

The  very  next  incident,  when  the  ruler  asked  what  he  might  do 
beyond  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  law  to  make  sure  of  in- 
habiting eternal  life,  shows  the  same  idea  as  the  Pharisee  had  of  doing 
even  more  than  was  really  demanded  by  God  as  the  condition  of  en- 
tering the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  such  eluci- 
dation of  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  social  life  helps  a  preacher  to 
bring  Christ  in  His  life  and  words  with  special  clearness  before  an 
audience. 

BxALiZB  the  nearness  of  Christ.  Do  not  vex  your  souls  by  thinking 
that  He  lived  centuries  since.  ...  I  will  say  to  my  soul— Thy  Savior 
is  looking  upon  thee :  He  is  watching  all  thy  growth,  He  is  sending  his 
daily  blessings  upon  thee.  He  is  always  dying,  always  rising,  always 
infeeroeding — a  contradiction  it  may  be  in  literal  words,  but  the  soul 
that  has  passed  through  the  mystery  of  that  agony  which  is  birth  will 
understand  that  amid  all  this  contradiction  of  letters  there  is  a  solid 
and  melodious  reconciliation  and  unity  of  meaning. — Joseph  Parker. 
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ni.— THE  MISSIONARY  PROBLEM. 

By  Rbv.  E.  Fitch  Burr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lyme,  Conn.,  Author  op 
"EccE  CcELUM,"  "Ad  Fidem,"  "The  Stars  op  God,"  etc. 

About  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  earnest  commence- 
ment of  modern  evangelical  missions.  During  this  period  but  little 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  great  religious  statistics.  The  children 
are  learning,  as  their  fathers  learned,  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  benighted,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  popula- 
tion are  Moslems,  pagans,  and  agnostics. 

Are  Christian  missions,  therefore,  a  failure?  Kot  in  the  thought 
of  those  who  understand  the  worth  of  human  nature,  and  the  natural 
law  of  progress  in  moral  enterprises.  Altho  the  numerical  ratio  of 
true  religion  to  the  false  remains  sustantially  unaltered;  altho  the 
pictured  illuminations  of  our  school  charts  continue  nearly  as  circum- 
scribed as  at  first;  a  great  work  has  been  done.  It  is  much  to  have 
become  familiar  with  tlie  principles  and  methods  on  which  missions 
should  be  conducted.  It  is  much  to  have  ascertained  and  cleared  the 
true  points  of  application  for  the  great  Christian  lever.  It  is  much  to 
have  already  raised  by  it  some  millions  into  the  hopes  and  fruitions  of 
eternal  life.  Henceforth  more  rapid  successes  may  be  expected.  As 
planets  continually  accelerate  their  pace  as  they  approach  the  sun ;  as 
fortunes  increase  with  larger  leaps  the  larger  they  become, — so  the 
missionary  enterprise  ever  grows  in  splendor  of  movement  as  it  ad- 
vances toward  its  goal.  Its  past  gains  are  out  at  compound  interest. 
Its  past  gains  are  the  first  terms  of  a  geometrical  series  whose  final 
members  are  nations  born  in  a  day,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

Christian  missions  a  failure  I  Let  not  the  premillenarian  say  it  in 
his  haste  to  summon  and  aggrandize  the  Personal  Coming.  Let  not 
any  man  say  it  in  the  poveiiy  of  his  information,  or  in  the  avarice  that 
seeks  excuse  for  keeping  a  close  hand,  or  in  the  enmity  that  recklessly 
asserts  the  evil  it  would  be  glad  to  see,  or  in  the  credulity  that  swallows 
the  patent  fictions  of  Melville  and  McQueen.  There  is  fruit  enough 
at  this  moment  blushing  amid  the  thick  greenness  of  our  young  mis- 
sionary vine  to  make  strong  the  heart  of  Christendom.  The  world  is 
an  occupied  field.  Every  race  is  being  taught;  every  considerable  na- 
tion is  hearing  in  its  own  tongue  God's  wonderful  Word.  That  Word 
is  sounding  out  in  centuries  of  languages.  It  radiates  from  thousands 
of  missionary  centers.  Several  millions  of  money  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  giving  it  missionary  currency.  Scores  of  boards,  thousands 
of  trained  laborers,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  zealous  assistants,  record 
already  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts  and  their  millions  of 
eager  listeners ;  ci-devant  receivers  of  missionaries  are  become  mission- 
ary senders.     Mountains  are  dwindling,  paths  are  straightening,  gates 
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lie  opening;  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  grows  faint  from  his  minaret; 
triple  Brahma  trembles  on  his  throne  of  caste;  India  and  China^  re- 
plete of  men,  effete  of  manhood,  and  tenacious  of  the  past,  heave  with 
{he  promise  of  a  Christian  future.  Everywhere  civilization  and  order 
wait  on  the  steps  of  the  growing  faith.  Everywhere  science  and  art, 
commerce  and  liberty,  piety  and  heaven  support  her  starry  train. 
And,  until  lately,  there  has  been  progress  in  effort  as  well  as  in  success. 

Protestant  missions  a  failure  I  Yes — on  second  thought  let  us 
confess  it — they  are  a  failure,  a  most  wonderful  failure.  Kot  that  we 
have  aught  to  abate  from  what  we  have  just  said.  Far  from  it.  It  is 
true,  a  thousand  times  true,  all  that  we  have  said  of  the  results  and 
prospects  of  the  missionary  enterprise;  and  every  lover  of  his  race 
should  rejoice  over  them  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil.  And  yet — 
be  it  softJy  and  wistfully  said — our  blessed  missions  are  a  failure  in 
comparison  with  what  they  should  be.  Had  the  stewards  of  the  Lord 
done  their  duty  during  this  century  the  glory  that  now  is  would  have 
been  as  nothing  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth.  Less  than  a 
tithe  of  the  annual  income  of  Protestant  Christendom  would  carry  the 
Gospel  within  a  single  year  victoriously  into  all  the  ends  of  tlie  earth. 
Less  than  a  tithe  of  the  annual  income  of  even  American  Protestants 
would  have  made  ere  this  the  fruit  of  all  lands  shake  like  Lebanon. 
Must  we  not  count  it  a  great  failure  when  Christendom  fails  to  propa- 
gate itself  every  where  at  so  small  an  outlay?  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  annual  contribution  of  our  church-membership  for  all  mis- 
sionary purposes,  domestic  and  foreign,  is  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  one  per  cent,  of  its  income,  and  has  for  some  time  been  dwindling 
from  that,  despite  great  urgency  to  the  contrary. 

Two  questions  should  be  asked  in  view  of  the  situation.  Is  it  as 
it  should  be?     Why  is  it? 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
Is  this  the  Great  Commission  or  not?  Does  it  mean  little  or  nothing, 
or  does  it  mean  much?  When  the  head  of  a  family,  about  to  leave 
the  world,  gathers  them  about  him  and  gives  them  a  final  charge,  do 
they  not  feel  bound  to  give  it  special  heed  and  reverence?  Did  he 
ever  say  anything  weighty  and  authoritative  if  these  last  words  of  his 
are  not  so?  Christianity  is  a  missionary  religion  by  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  its  Founder,  and  no  courts  will  be  able  to  set  that  will 
aside.  Time  can  not  fade  it,  nor  perverse  ingenuity  misconstrue  it. 
Aggression  was  one  of  the  names  with  which  Christianity  was  chris" 
tened  at  its  birth. 

No  pen  can  justly  describe  the  importance  of  having  the  will  of 
Christ  carried  out  and  the  whole  world  made  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tJanity  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  No  trumpet-call  to  the  work  can 
be  too  mighty.  Without  the  Gospel  there  can  be  no  true  liberty  or 
hsting  civilization.  Without  it  the  masses  will  sink  to  perdition  in 
flid  next  world,  after  living  miserably  and  sinfully  in  thiB*|  lot  \^o 
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men  may  be  saved  if  penitently  acting  according  to  the  light  they  have, 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  those  unacquainted  with  Christ 
seldom,  if  ever,  act  in  this  manner.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
primitive  disciples  were  such  indefatigable  missionaries.  They  be- 
lieved with  all  their  might  in  the  iudispensableness  of  the  Gospel  to 
mankind.  Would  not  one  have  concluded  from  seeing  the  career  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  that  he  attributed  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged?  With  what  glowing  axle  his  chariot 
ran  forth  among  kindred  and  strange  peoples !  How  sonorously  and 
fervently  he  flung  ofiE  certain  sounds  from  his  warning  trumpet!  How 
unsparingly  did  he  cast  out  his  strength  along  the  track  of  his  far- 
reaching  itinerancies  I  Labors,  privations,  and  perils — why  did  he  make 
so  light  of  them?  His  soul  was  possessed  with  a  sense  of  tlie  infinite 
importance  of  his  work.  A  perishing  world  was  calling  piteously  for 
help.  The  case  would  brook  no  delay.  This  was  why  he  ran  and 
wrought  and  wrestled  and  dared  after  his  supreme  manner.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  explain  so  intense  and  sustained  an  activity.  Is  not 
heathendom  as  important  and  perishing  now  as  when  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  did  flaming  missionary  work  upou  it?  Are  not  the  slums 
of  our  cities,  and  some  of  our  frontier  settlements  in  as  ruinous  moral 
condition  as  the  apostles  found  in  Jewry?  Are  not  the  Turks  and 
Kurds  as  abominable  and  ripe  for  judgment  as  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors? From  Jerusalem  round  about  to  Illyricum,  and  from  Kew 
England  round  about  to  China,  lo,  the  same  unutterable  necessity  for 
the  full  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  I 

What  are  our  means  for  doing  this  most  important  missionary  work? 
To  give  this  inquiry  a  sufficient  answer  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  de- 
termine what  part  of  the  billions  of  property  credited  to  the  nation  is 
held  by  the  members  of  our  churches.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  and  their  adherents  are  such  as  to 
fill  our  parishes  with  comfortable  and  expensive  dwellings.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  such  as  to  mosaic  our  sanctuaries  with 
beautiful  and  costly  attire.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  such 
as  to  spread  our  humblest  tables  with  luxuries  from  the  antipodes.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  such  as  to  carry  to  the  purse  of  every 
tolerable  showman  who  may  chance  along  the  ready  contributions  of 
our  poorest  families.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  such  as  to 
provide  millions  of  money  annually  for  hurtful  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics. It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  such  that  we  expend  on 
the  gaieties  and  riotous  powder  of  our  national  holiday,  and  on  the 
decorations  and  mutual  gifts  of  a  worldly  Christmas-tide,  more  than 
we  give  to  expand  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  they  are  such  as  to  allow  parents  to  expend,  without  thought, 
on  trinkets  and  confectionery  for  their  children  many  times  as  much 
as  finds  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  our  missionaiy  societies.  These 
aie  facta  that  oi^ht  to  teach.     When  we  learn  that  all  these  outlays 
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m^  for  the  most  part,  made  without  sense  of  inability,  most  of  them 
withcmt  sensible  inconvenience,  and  some  of  them  without  second 
thought^  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  means  of  our  people 
to  come  to  some  useful  conclusions  in  regard  to  what  they  ought  to  be 
giving  for  missionary  purposes. 

We  see,  on  the  whole,  a  very  comfortable  state  of  life  among  our 
people.  It  is  clear  that  the  annual  pittance  with  which  they  belabor, 
in  the  interest  of  Christ,  the  foreign  and  home  missionary  fields,  does 
not  bring  them  within  sight  of  the  mountain-tops  of  self-denial.  And 
ye^  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle  up  its  difficult  sides 
somewhat  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  an  express  command  of  Christ  and 
giving,  through  the  Gospel,  temporal  and  eternal  salvation  to  our  own 
waste  places  and  to  the  nations  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  Their  abominations  are  so  many  and  horrible,  their  wretched- 
ness and  degradation  so  profound,  their  torrents  of  spirits  pouring  into 
the  abyss  their  solemn  cataracts  so  swollen  and  rapid  and  ceaseless,  as 
to  b^^gar  description.  Surely  there  is  here  ground  for  no  little  self- 
sacrifice  and  missionary  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  accepted 
the  Christian  view  of  the  worth  of  souls.  For  how  much  smaller  ob- 
jects will  men  lay  open  present  interest  to  the  bone,  and  even  am- 
putate it — all  the  while  looking  boldly  around  to  challenge  the  approval 
of  society !  Has  all  the  obligation  of  cross-bearing  for  the  perishing 
&llen  on  Jesus  Christ?  Or  have  American  Christians  a  special  dis- 
pensation from  the  duty  belonging  to  the  rest  of  Christendom? 
Americans  do  not  believe  in  dispensations  from  duty,  or  in  the  au- 
thority that  issues  them.  We  must  wear  on  our  missionary  ability  till 
nerves  are  touched  and  somewhat  sore.  It  is  but  reasonable.  Are  a 
few  cents  per  annum  the  alms  of  self-denial?  Who  minds  such  a  trifle 
when  a  whim  is  to  be  gratified?  Who  minds  it  for  anything  save  the 
progress  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ? 
A  few  millions  of  dollars  annually  seeiu  a  large  sum  from  some  points 
of  view;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  missionary  offering  of 
millions  on  millions  of  avowed  Christians.  To  such  numbers  it  is  a 
mere  nothing  that  is  thrown  away  for  nothings  without  concern,  and 
without  thought. 

We  do  not  care  to  denounce  the  comforts  or  even  the  embellish- 
ments of  life.  We  wage  no  war  against  tasteful  and  beautiful  homes 
and  attire.  The  diet  of  an  ascetic  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  press 
on  our  friends  or  ourselves.  We  have  no  protest  to  record  against  the 
expensive  curiosity  that  carries  so  many  to  see  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  art  in  foreign  lands.  We  are  glad  that  we  have  an  independence 
to  Gommemorate,  and  glad  to  have  it  commemorated — even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  patriotic  orations  and  the  thunders  of  rejoicing  cannon. 
DoabUess  there  are  people  who  expend  on  such  things  far  more  than 
idigioo  or  their  means  can  justify.  We  have  been  accused  of  a  na- 
tional extravagance  of  expense  only  equaled  by  our  ex.tiava^'ajis^  oi 
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cupidity.  Whether  this  charge  is  just  we  do  not  undertake  to  say. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  majority  of  us,  each  for  himself,  are  likely  to 
maintain  and  feel  that  we  are  justified  by  something  in  our  circum* 
stances  and  position  in  expending  what  we  do  on  the  comforts  and 
adornments  of  life.  Let  us  accept  this  view  and  found  upon  it  an 
argument  against  that  scanty  assessment  for  missions  which  we  are 
pleased  to  levy  on  the  many  millions  of  our  stewardship. 

Ought  we  not  to  give  more  to  feed  perishing  heathendom  with  the 
imperishable  and  indispensable  bread  from  heaven  than  to  please  our 
bodies  with  dainties;  more  to  cover  the  destructive  nakedness  of  vast 
populations  with  heavenly  robes  than  to  worship  in  the  Vanity  Fair  of 
the  goddess  of  Fashion;  more  to  lift  the  thick  veil  which,  to  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  race,  still  hangs  before  the  most  central  facts  of 
religion  and  another  life  than  to  gratify,  not  satisfy,  our  curiosity  with 
novelties  of  sight  and  sound  in  museums  and  menageries,  more  to 
make  eternity  a  festival  to  starving  nations  than  to  furnish  rich  viands, 
waving  banners,  and  noisy  salutes  to  honor  the  shades  of  our  ances- 
tors and  the  memories  of  ^76?  There  is  but  one  answer.  We  must 
give  the  most  for  the  best  things.  We  must  give  the  most  where  the 
most  is  most  needed  and  promises  the  largest  returns.  The  promises 
are  huge.  All  doors  are  open  or  opening.  The  shrill  snapping  of  the 
roots  of  heathenism,  as  strong  men  strain  at  the  missionary  lever, 
comes  to  our  ears  monthly.  These  ancient  roots  lie  loose  in  many  a 
soil;  and  in  some  the  earth  has  almost  spontaneously  fallen  from 
around  and  left  them  bare  and  dry  and  fit  for  the  burning.  God  be 
thanked!  What  a  pity  that  the  Christian  world  does  not  spring  to 
meet  the  opportunity  with  such  an  outpour  of  her  wealth  in  gold  and 
in  sons  and  daughters  as  shall  Christianize  the  entire  world  in  the 
present  generation!  Little  rills  slowly  making  their  shallow  way 
among  stones  and  at  last  trickling  into  the  reservoir,  but  liable  to  dis- 
appear whenever  the  sun  gets  hot,  are  better  than  nothing;  but  they 
are  insufficient.  What  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  invitations 
of  the  great  field  of  the  world  are  mighty  rivers,  wide  and  deep  and 
unfailing,  that  flow  and  overflow  on  their  blessed  mission.  But  what 
the  field  really  gets  are  meager  and  reluctant  driblets,  always  meager 
and  hard-coming,  but  which  of  late  have  so  dwindled,  despite  most 
urgent  and  pathetic  appeals,  as  to  enforce  serious  retrenchments,  aban- 
donment of  outposts,  dismissal  of  laborers,  and  profound  discourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  remaining  at  their  posts. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  great  and  holy  enterprise  of  Chris- 
tian missions  is,  of  late,  in  this  decaying  condition? 

Can  it  be  due  wholly  to  the  "hard  times"?  I  have  my  doubts 
when  I  see  what  immense  sums  are  constantly  flowing  into  the  treas- 
uries of  educational  institutions,  what  ever-increasing  throngs  of  young 
men  and  maidens  manage  to  find  their  way  to  and  through  expensive 
colleges,  what  prodigious  outlays  are  still  possible,  to  even  the  vezy 
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poor,  for  bicycles  and  other  superfluities;  especially  when  I  see  that 
while  the  business  oloud  has  lifted  very  much  the  missionary  cloud 
has  lifted  not  at  all,  but  has  rather  thickened  and  settled.  Ko,  I  do 
not  think  the  late  falling^fF  in  missions  can  be  fully  explained  by  the 
hard  times. 

May  not  some  explanation  be  found  in  the  following  facts? 

Beeent  discussions  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  unchris- 
tianized  world  have  made  their  way  in  some  measure  into  most  of  our 
congregations.  Some  have  been  hurt  by  them.  They  have  come  to 
think  that  the  nations  are  not  in  perishing  need  of  the  Grospel,  as 
was  formerly  supposed;  that  the  various  ethnic  religions,  while  not 
quite  up  to  the  Christian  mark,  are,  after  all,  very  tolerable  affairs  and 
make  no  loud  calls  for  change.  Will  such  people  put  themselves  much 
oat  of  the  way  in  order  to  support  and  advance  Christian  missions? 

Also,  there  are,  scattered  among  our  congregations,  not  a  few  wlio 
have  had  their  confidence  in  the  Bible  more  or  less  impaired  by  the 
Germanisms  which  have  been  imported  through  so  many  channels,  and 
have  trickled  down  through  so  many  newspapers  and  books  and  pulpits 
to  the  people.  Can  such  persons  be  expected  to  be  very  enthusiastic 
and  self-denying  in  order  to  send  abroad  a  religion  whose  fundamental 
documents  are,  at  least,  under  suspicion  as  being  unreliable  to  almost 
any  extent? 

Perhaps  a  still  larger  element  in  our  congregations  than  both  of  the 
dasses  just  mentioned  put  together,  while  as  firm  as  ever  in  their  con- 
fidence in  the  Bible  and  in  the  perishing  need  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part 
of  the  unevangelized  nations,  look  with  more  or  less  distrust  on  the  mis- 
sionary agencies  employed.  Are  the  boards  sending  a  real  gospel? 
Are  their  missionaries  teaching  a  vitally  sound  Christianity?  Are  the 
seminaries  taming  out  ministers  who  can  be  surely  relied  on  to  give 
the  nations  a  gospel  worth  propagating? 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  considerable  color  has  been  given  for  ask- 
ing such  questions  in  the  history  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  late  his- 
tory of  a  prominent  board  which  formerly  was  very  careful  to  inquire 
into  the  theological  views  of  the  candidates  for  its  work.  This  policy 
was  very  displeasing  in  certain  quarters;  and  was  fought  against  long 
and  stormily,  as  all  the  world  knows.  At  last  the  ''  certain  quarters  " 
carried  the  day.  The  offending  secretary  resigned.  And  from  that 
day  to  this  the  churches  hear  no  more  of  candidates  rejected  for  un- 
soondness  in  the  faith. 

An  even  greater  stumbling-block  and  disturber  of  confidence  was 
the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  same  board.  At  that  meeting  the  in- 
vited speakers  included  some  of  the  most  noted  opposers  of  the  historic 
faith  of  the  evangelical  churches.  The  opening  sermon  professed 
ladical  evolation;  had  its  flings  at  creeds  and  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
doctrines;  predicted  the  decadence  and  vanishing  of  still  others  in  th^ 
onward  march  of  thought;  i^ecommended  to  missionaries  to  desi  ^\i- 
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derly  and  sympathetically  with  the  Oriental  religions  that  have  so 
much  good  in  them  and  are  so  suited  and  wonted  to  their  surround- 
ings. That  sermon  was  an  apt  sequel  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 
It  hung  out  signals  of  that  wide  departure  from  evangelic  doctrine 
which  the  preacher  has  since  proclaimed  in  a  book  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  churches  do  not  respond 
witli  much  enthusiasm  to  the  appeals  of  a  management  that  put  such 
men  to  the  front?  Is  it  strange  that  lovers  of  tiie  old  Gospel  are  de- 
cidedly slow  and  hesitating  in  helping  to  send  such  advanced  theology 
to  the  perishing  nations — a  theology  that  has  emptied  the  churches  of 
Germany  and  would  empty  churches  in  any  land  under  the  sun? 


IV.— THE  COMING  REVIVAL— SIGNS  OF  ITS  COMING. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  City,  Corrx- 
HPOXDiNQ  Secretary  of  the  Board  op  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Two  views  concerning  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  coming  revival 
will  be  held  by  the  two  classes  of  persons  who  look  from  widely  differ- 
ent standpoints  upon  all  questions  of  interest  to  humanity — the  pessi- 
mist and  the  optimist.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  views  of  both 
classes  may  serve  to  force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  the  brother 
of  constitutionally  pessimistic  disposition  who  sees  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  little  else  than  increasing  worldliness  and  spiritual  atrophy,  and 
in  the  world  ever-multiplying  wickedness,  we  may  safely  quote  ample 
history  to  the  effect  that  in  all  Christian  ages  this  dark  moral  and 
spiritual  night  has  been  the  antecedent  and  the  herald  of  a  revival 
dawn.  The  abominations  of  the  Romish  Church  preceded  the  Lu- 
theran revival;  the  well-known  but  well-nigh  indescribable  condition  of 
morals  and  religion  in  Great  Britain  was  followed  by  the  revivals  of 
Wesley  and  Whitefield;  while  the  great  revival  in  this  country  under 
Edwards  and  his  coadjutors  came  suddenly  upon  a  condition  of  all- 
pervasive  skepticism,  not  to  say  immorality,  unprecedented  and  never 
since  recurring.  Whatever  signs,  therefore,  the  Church  of  to-day  may 
present  of  unlikeness  and  disloyalty  to  Christ — and  we  grant  that 
they  are  neither  few  nor  trivial — we  can  not  accept  such  signs  as 
contradictory  or  unfavorable  to  our  main  contention,  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  on  the  very  eve  of  a  great  and  commanding  revival  such 
as  has  never  been  witnessed  in  its  history.  Let  us  turn  now  to  note 
with  glad  and  grateful  hearts  some  signs  of  the  coming  revival. 

To  observe  these  signs  clearly  requires  an  unprejudiced  view  of  all 
classes  of  society,  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  present  social  conditions, 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  humanity^  and  an  unwavering  faith  that  the 
Church  has  a  divine  mission  for  these  times  and  a  divine  power  with 
which  to  fulfil  that  mission  unprecedented  in  her  history. 
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1.  The  first  sign  which  we  note  is  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  con- 
dUion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  You  can  name  this  social 
discontent,  and  this  surely  is  included,  but  it  is  more;  there  is  in  it  a 
mental  unrest,  a  soul-hunger,  an  unsatisfiedness,  which  to  the  earnest 
Christiaii  believer  has  a  deep  significance.  The  people  are  learning 
not  simply  from  the  Bible  and  the  pulpit,  but  from  a  bitter  personal 
experience,  the  unsatisfying  and  disapx)ointing  nature  of  a  life  that  is 
not  rightly  centered.  They  are  thus  all  tlie  more  readily  accessible 
and  all  the  more  likely  to  be  convinced  by  an  earnest  evangelical 
and  evangelistic  Church  that  one  great  cause  of  their  troubled  condition 
is  their  separation  from  God;  and  that  the  coming  to  the  Father's 
house  will  bring  to  them  the  plenty  and  the  peace  they  seek  in  vain 
elsewhere. 

2.  Another  sign  is  the  acknowledged  eviptiness  and  unsatisf actor i- 
nu$  of  wealth  and  its  inability  to  secure  the  real  good  which  men 
seek.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  poor  are  the  only  discon- 
tented and  unhappy  class  in  society.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that 
there  is  proportionately  ev^n  greater  discontent  and  unhappiness 
among  those  of  large  earthly  possessions.  Many  years  of  abundant 
temporal  prosperity,  the  vast  multiplication  of  wealth,  until  to-day  the 
United  States  is  by  far  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
onght  surely  to  have  taught  this  people  that  greater  wealth  is  not 
their  real  want.  The  conspicuous,  not  to  say  repulsive  form  which 
wealth  has  too  often  assumed  in  this  country,  its  failure  to  be  generally 
accompanied  by  education  and  elevation  of  character,  refinement  of 
manners,  genuine  home  life,  and,  above  all,  by  a  disposition  to  use  it 
as  God's  gift,  to  be  held  and  administered  as  His  stewards,  all  this  and 
more  has  been  teaching  the  American  people  that  their  true  good  lies 
not  in  added  wealth.  And  this  condition  opens  the  way  to  multitudes 
of  hearts  for  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Christ. 

3.  The  swing  of  the  pendvlvm  from  skepticism  to  faith.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  to  the  well-informed  reader  than  that  this  swing  has 
already  begun.  It  is  only  the  man  of  very  limited  knowledge  who 
supposes  that  skepticism  is  on  the  increase  to-day.  Skepticism  does 
indeed  exist,  and  must  be  treated  by  the  Church  with  becoming  consid- 
eiation,  but  it  has  none  of  the  blackguardism  of  a  half-century  ago 
and  more,  and  far  less  bitterness  than  twenty-iive  years  ago,  and  a 
constantly  diminishing  positiveness  and  aggressiveness  within  even 
the  last  decade.  Men  may  not  hold  to  all  the  traditional  views  they 
once  did,  but  the  great  essentials  of  Christianity  were  never  held  so 
firmly  by  such  a  multitude  of  people  of  all  classes  and  in  all  Christian 
nations  as  to-day.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  was  scarcely 
a  Christian  student  at  Yale  or  Harvard;  to-day  the  great  mass  of  the 
fluRisands  of  students  in  these  venerable  institutions  are  Christian  be- 
liems,  and  the  majority  of  all  the  students  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  karning  in  the  United  States  are  professing  Chriatians.    la  ^« 
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GhuTch  of  Christ  aware  of  this  most  significant  fact,  and  of  the  in- 
spiration which  such  a  fact  ought  to  furnish? 

4.  Kote  another  sign :  the  failure  of  secular  organizations  and  of 
philosophical  systems  to  adjust  the  social  relations  of  the  people  and 
solve  grave  social  jtroblems.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  failure  of 
the  Church  to  do  her  full  duty  in  this  respect,  history  is  proving  that 
no  other  organization  is  adequate  to  this  task,  and  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple are  turning  their  attention  away  from  the  delusive  hopes  of  secular 
societies  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  their  helper  and  hope.  If  that 
Church  faithfully  does  her  duty  she  will  enter  this  open  door  of  op- 
portunity which  God  in  His  Providence  has  set  before  her. 

5.  Note  t?ie  ethical  basis  underlying  the  great  sociological  and 
political  questions  which  men  are  everywhere  studying  with  increased 
interest.  However  much  the  country  may  be  given  to  materialism  and 
to  the  discussion  of  material  interests,  it  is  clear  that  even  in  their 
most  partizan  debates  the  one  aspect  of  the  question  that  is  constantly 
thrust  to  the  front  is  the  moral  aspect.  It  is  a  marked  indication  of 
the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  upon  our  times  that  the  sociological 
questions  now  prominent — questions  relating  to  man,  his  inter-rela- 
tionships, his  rights,  his  interests,  his  well-being — can  not  be  studied 
without  leading  to  higher  questions.  It  is  a  clear  gain  and  a  signifi- 
cant sign  when  a  writer  like  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  work  ou 
"  Social  Evolution,"  distinctly  affirms  that  the  greatest  force  in  society 
is  a  moral  and  religious  force. 

6.  Turning  now  more  especially  to  the  Church,  we  find  added 
signs  of  an  awakening  that  is  full  of  promise.  One  can  not  but  note 
the  increasing  tendency  of  the  Church  to  s^ihstitute  ethics  for  polemics, 
practise  for  professiony  tJie  Gospel  of  Christ  for  the  disjnitations  of 
the  sclwolmen.  And  this  feature  is  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
with  a  supposed  growing  disregard  for  doctrines.  The  Church  does 
not  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  in  as  eminent  peril  from  too  slight  consid- 
eration of  doctrines  as  it  has  often  been  from  too  little  consideration  of 
the  spirit  and  conduct  to  which  her  doctrines  legitimately  led  and 
which  those  doctrines  imperatively  demanded.  Without  abandoning 
her  doctrinal  standards,  the  Church  is  now  coming  to  see,  and  must  be 
made  still  more  clearly  to  see,  that  it  is  her  duty  to  furnish  her  adher- 
ents with  ethical  standards  as  well.  There  is  no  other  so  solid  a  basis 
for  genuine  religion  as  sound  morals,  and  there  is  no  better  prepara- 
tion which  the  Church  can  make  for  mighty  spiritual  victories  than  to 
make  it  manifest  to  the  world  that  she  is  the  great  central  ethical 
force  in  society. 

7.  Another  marked  feature  of  the  modern  Church  is  the  tendency 
of  religious  bodies  of  the  various  denominations  to  practical  unity  in 
all  essentials  pertaining  to  Christian  life  and  practise.  Complete 
organic  union  of  the  different  branches  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ 
may  be  but  a  dream  for  many  a  decade,  but  something  even  better 
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than  this,  for  the  present,  and  more  conducive  to  bringing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  among  men,  is  not  a  dream,  but  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  very  tangible  and  very  beneficent  realization.  Doctrinal  differences 
among  real  Christians  are  happily  becoming  a  vanishing  quantity,  but 
more  and  better  than  this  even  is  the  spirit  of  essential  agreement,  the 
presence  of  which  we  gratefully  recognize  in  many  hopeful  signs. 
When  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  see  eye  to  eye  her  holy  calling  and 
her  sublime  mission,  when  her  adherents  of  every  name  shall  be  eager 
to  learn  the  mind  of  the  Master  concerning  the  establishment  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  when  above  all  they  shall  be  ready  to  unite  their  hith- 
erto scattered  forces  in  practical  measures  for  bringing  in  this  King- 
dom in  actoal  concrete  form  here  upon  this  sin-smitten  earth,  the  day 
of  the  world's  redemption  draweth  near.  This  complete  union  of 
spirit  and  union  of  forces,  let  us  acknowledge,  has  not  yet  been 
achieved,  but  the  signs  of  progress  beget  hope,  and  lead  us  fondly  to 
believe  that  the  day  will  soon  dawn  when  Jesus  Christ  will  ]$^ve  a 
Church  on  earth  so  loyal  to  Him  as  to  join  its  marshaled  hosts  iji  a 
united  attack  upon  the  common  foe;  when  the  Christian  Church  will 
really  march  to  battle  'Hike  a  mighty  army,"  rather  than  in  squads 
and  scattered  detachments  following  independent  leadership,  and  thus 
neutrali^g  the  only  force  that  can  bring  help  to  a  perishing  world. 

8.  And  this  leads  us  to  note  what  to  our  mind  is  the  most  hopeful 
sign  in  the  whole  religious  horizon  to-day,  viz.,  the  awakening  of  the 
Church  to  a  recUiza^tiofi  of  its  sublime  mission  to  save  society.  This 
point  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  an  entire  article,  but  in  this 
connection  can  receive  only  a  moment's  attention.  Euough  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  coming  to  see  that  the  clock  of  Divine 
Providence  is  now  striking  the  hour  of  gracious  opportunity  when  her 
work  must  be  expanded  and  extended,  not  merely  to  the  saving  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  saving  of  that  complex  individual  called  society. 
While  the  presentation  of  a  personal  Gospel  is  never  to  be  abandoned, 
while  the  saving  of  individual  men  is  a  glorious  task  in  which  the 
C!hurch  will  ever  find  the  greatest  delight,  yet  now,  as  never  before,  it 
is  dawning  upon  the  Church  that  the  presentation  and  the  application 
of  a  complete  Gospel  of  which  Christ  has  made  her  the  responsible 
oostodian  demand  that  she  undertake  the  task  of  Christianizing 
society  in  all  its  organized  forms  and  forces,  its  corporate  and  social 
life^  its  customs,  its  business,  its  education,  its  laws,  its  government — 
in  a  word,  the  establishment  of  a  veritable  kingdom  of  righteousness 
in  the  social  structure  of  to-day.  And  from  the  undertaking  of  this 
task  there  will  result — nay,  is  already  resulting — such  an  awakening 
of  the  public  conscience  as  the  Christian  world  has  never  seen.  And 
this  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  will  open  the  way  directly  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  her  revival 
hopes.  To  such  an  awakening  the  signs  of  the  time  are  pointing. 
Itar  its  speedy  coming  the  Christian  world  hopes  and  prays  au^  Vs^. 
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9.  Another  sign  is  the  wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  tht  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ  is  the  need  of  our  timesy  and  that  this  type  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  reestablished  among  men.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  greatest  need  of  our  times  is  the  discovery  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  greatest  glory  of  our  times  is  the  fact  that  Christ  is 
being  discovered;  that  He  is  filling  the  whole  horizon  of  thought  and 
hope  and  desire  as  never  before.  The  trend  of  thought  is  undoubtedly 
**baGk  to  Chridt"  as  the  world's  one  need  and  the  world's  one  hope. 
The  evangelical  Church  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  much  to  liope  from 
this.  Paul  and  John  and  Peter  will  not  be  abandoned  nor  lose  their 
sway  when  Christ  is  fully  enthroned.  Let  men  continue  their  search 
for  original  Christianity.  The  fact  that  men  everywhere  wish  to  know 
what  Christ  did  teach,  and  that  what  He  taught,  when  fully  under- 
stood, is  accepted  by  men  of  all  classes,  is  a  sign  of  our  times  that 
should  make  every  Christian  heart  leap  for  joy.  The  world  is  coming 
undo*  the  sway  of  Christ.  The  coming  revival  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  majestic  tread  of  the  Man  of  Kazareth  is  heard  as  with  com- 
manding mien  and  authoritative  word  He  ascends  the  throne  of  modem 
life  and  sways  His  imperial  scepter  over  the  forces  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

10.  One  other  sign  we  note,  viz.,  the  spirit  of  expectajicy  that  is 
beginning  to  pervade  the  Church  of  to-day.  Everywhere  in  religious 
bodies  some  aspect  of  the  revival  question  is  the  one  fruitful  theme  of 
discussion.  The  necessity  of  a  revival,  the  methods  of  securing  a  re- 
vival, the  prospects  of  a  revival,  and  allied  themes  hold  the  attention 
of  ministerial  and  evangelistic  hosts  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
Ministers  are  sounding  bugle  blasts  from  their  pulpits,  the  leaders  of 
the  young  Epworthian  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  rallying 
their  forces  under  this  earnest  battle-cry.  A  multitude  of  devout  men 
and  women  throughout  the  whole  Church  are  talking  and  praying  and 
planning  concerning  the  coming  revival.  The  great  Missionary  Boards 
of  all  denominations  of  the  Church  are  holding  union  mass-meetings 
and  summoning  the  Church  to  new  aggressiveness  in  the  supreme  task 
of  evangelizing  the  world.  The  completion  of  nineteen  Christian  cen- 
turies, the  crossing  of  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century,  tech- 
nically four  years  hence,  but  really  already  accomplished,  the  timely 
"  Twentieth  Century  Call"  issued  to  the  Church  through  The  Homi- 
LETic  Beview — these,  and  nameless  other  tokens  indicate  that  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  Church  is  high  and  her  hope  of  a  coming  revival  is 
confident.  Surely  there  can  be  no  better  sign  that  such  a  revival  is  at 
hand  than  the  fact,  evidences  of  which  are  rapidly  multiplying,  that 
the  Church  is  really  girding  herself  for  a  forward  united  movement 
against  the  foe,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen. 

In  the  signs  thus  briefly  noted,  two  facts  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  made  clear :  First,  that  tlie  world  is  in  a  more  hopeful  condition 
to  be  reached  by  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Christ  than  ever  before.    Azid| 
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secondly^  that  the  Church  is  m  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  more  sue. 
oessfol  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  and  a  more  convincing 
exhibition  of  its  power  than  ever  before.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
logical  and  resistlessi  that  unless  there  is  a  marked  and  lamentable 
Mure  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  measure  up  to  the  greatness  of  her 
opportunity  and  of  her  promise,  the  day  of  mighty  spiritual  victories 
can  not  long  be  delayed. 

How  to  secure  the  expected  revival  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
article. 


V— OUR  ANGUCAN  REVIEW. 

Men's  Skbvices. 

Bt  Wn«LiAM  M.  SiNCLAiB,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in  Obdinaby  to  Heb  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Ohs  of  the  most  striking  features  of  "work  in  LoDdon  and  other  great  towns  of 
England  at  the  present  moment  is  the  growth  of  men's  services.  I  do  not  mean 
(hose  adjuncts  of  a  ten  days'  mission  known  as  services  for  men  only,  when  men 
an  addressed  on  subjects  special  to  themselves ;  but  regular  services  on  Sunday, 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  attended  only  by  men— and  those,  of  the  working 

The  reason  for  particular  effort  in  this  direction  is  the  well-known  fact  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  workingmen  attend  the  ordinary  church  services.  They 
do  not  feel  at  home  in  them ;  the  language  is  too  lofty  and  classical,  and  of  a  style 
to  which  they  are  unaccustomed ;  the  services  are  too  long  for  their  attention  to 
remain  attracted ;  they  require  Sunday  to  be  a  real  day  of  rest,  and  '^church" 
implies  too  great  an  effort ;  they  need  something  short,  simple,  homely,  natural, 
without  fine  company,  and  all  to  themselves.  They  need,  in  short,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  idea  of  common  prayer,  praise,  and  instruction.  When  once  such  an 
informal  training  lias  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  has  convinced  them  that  what 
is  carried  on  inside  the  walls  of  the  church  need  not  necessarily  bo  dull,  long, 
tedious,  formal,  and  difficult  to  follow,  then  their  interest  will  extend  to  other 
lervioes  aa  well,  besides  their  own. 

There  had  already  been  Sunday  afternoon  Bible-classes  for  workingmen, 
which  had  become  popular,  and  had  attracted  considerable  numbers  in  different 
parffhff.  But  it  occurred  to  some  that  it  would  be  better  to  hold  the  gathering 
in  the  church  itself,  and  have  the  address  or  instruction  preceded  by  a  short 
hearty*  Informal  service. 

The  best-known  effort  of  the  kind  is  that  at  St.  Peter's,  Upper  Holloway.  in 
a  werklng-dasB  district  in  the  north  of  London,  and  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield,  the  assistant  curate.  The  first  gathering  was  held  on 
Sunday,  October  9,  1892.  It  now  numbers  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
workingmen  every  Sunday  afternoon.  If  any  famous  preacher  is  announced  to 
addrea  them  the  number  spontaneously  rises  to  about  one  thousand. 

The  first  thing  Is  to  get  a  nucleus  of  men  really  interested  in  religious  matters, 
and  form  them  into  a  committee,  making  them  responsible  for  bringing  in  others. 
One  of  them  is  appointed  secretary,  and  they  manage  the  affairs  of  the  service 
themadves.  The  next  point  is,  that  it  should  be  the  business  of  one  of  the  clergy 
to  conduct  the  service  every  week,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  men.  and  to 
gifts  meet  of  his  time  to  visiting  them  in  the  week.  They  like  to  have  their  own 
MB.    A  third  point  ii  that  they  should  provide  their  own  music    Among  hirge 
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numbers  of  workingmen  there  will  always  be  plenty  who  are,  or  haye  been,  ac- 
customed to  play  some  musical  instrument  An  orchestra  can  easily  be  got  to- 
gether, and  after  a  good  deal  of  practise  can  accompany  the  hymns  in  a  way  that 
satisfies  the  men  themselyes.  Assisted  by  the  organ,  the  effect  is  sufficiently 
musical,  and  is  certainly  stirring  and  cheerful.  Band  music  is  always  popular 
with  the  class  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Fourthly,  they  should  be  their  own 
choir.  There  may  be  a  selection  of  the  best  yoioes  to  sit  and  sing  in  front  with 
the  instruments,  but  the  whole  responsibility  of  taking  up  the  hymns  should  rest 
with  the  men.  For  this  purpose,  the  next  point  is  important :  that  the  hymns 
and  tunes  should  be  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is 
probably  better  than  the  collection  of  Moody  and  Sankey,  with  its  yaried  program 
of  seyen  hundred  and  thirty.  In  the  sixth  place,  the  sendee,  consisting  of 
prayers,  a  lesson,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  should  be  short  and  earnest,  not  sung, 
deliyered  In  a  yoice  that  will  reach  the  hearts  of  the  audience  and  move  them  to 
Join  in  with  fervor.  In  English  churches,  besides  the  legal  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer,  extra  services  may  be  held,  the  materials  for  which  may  be  selected 
generally  from  the  prayer-book.  At  St.  Peter's,  Upper  HoUoway,  a  short  form 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Lastly,  the  address  must  be  in  a 
style  and  language  which  the  audience  can  understand,  and  which  will  stimulate 
their  interest.  It  should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  should  always  be  in  one  way  or  another  the  preaching  of 
Christ.  But  as  the  men  are  chiefly  accustomed  to  newspaper  Mterature,  and  that 
often  of  a  somewhat  sensational  class,  a  striking  and  familiar  form  is  desirable 
for  the  message,  and  it  may  even  be  slightly  sensational  or  epigrammatic  I 
should  recommend  the  style  of  Spurgeon  or  Talmage,  if  a  model  is  sought.  Mr. 
Ditchfield,  than  whom  a  more  serious,  earnest,  evangelistic  preacher  of  Chris- 
tian truth  could  not  easily  be  found,  is  not  afraid  of  vigorous  titles :  ''Jonah  on 
the  Down  Grade**;  ''Jonah  on  the  Up  Qrade**;  "Why  am  I  Christian?"  "Idols 
Up  and  Idols  Down" ;  " The  Man  Among  the  Trees" ;  " The  Man  Under  a  Tree" ; 
"The  Man  Up  a  Tree";  "The  Man  with  a  Temper";  "Long  Odds,  or.  Four 
Hundred  to  One";  "Gambling";  "Purity";  "England  Sober— Shall  It  Be?" 
"  The  Man  with  a  Swift  Tongue  and  Slow  Feet. "  Such  subjects,  given  out  be- 
fore in  handbills,  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  men ;  they  have  confidence  in  their 
instructor,  and  know  that  he  always  gives  them  something  worth  hearing  and 
talking  about ;  they  discuss  what  the  title  can  mean,  and  listen  with  interest 
when  Sunday  afternoon  comes  round. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  the  address  takes  the  form  of  answers  to 
questions  bearing  on  Scriptural  or  moral  difficulties,  or  Christian  evidences.  A 
box  for  such  questions  is  placed  near  the  door  of  the  church.  No  collections  are 
made,  as  the  minister  wishes  the  men  to  feel  that  he  wishes  for  them,  not  theirs ; 
but  another  box  is  placed  for  contributions  toward  expenses ;  and  in  one  year, 
besides  covering  these,  the  men  raised  £77  for  church  and  charitable  objects. 

Mr.  Ditchfield 's  own  account  of  the  beginning  is  very  suggestive : 

"Wherein  lies  the  sucoeM  of  the  enterprlsef  In  unity,  prayer,  effort.  The  men*8  hearts 
are  in  tt.  They  really  Ioto  it,  and  work  for  it  Here  is  the  eecret  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
has  been  onr  constant  effort  to  let  the  men  realise  that  it  is  their  senrice.  The  f^reat  diffi- 
culty was,  of  course,  at  first  I  don*t  know,  for  I  have  never  asked  him,  what  my  vicar 
thought  of  me  the  first  six  or  seven  months  I  was  at  St  Feter*s,  for  beyond  the  ordinary 
church  services  I  did  practically  nothing  except  this:  take  stock,  and  get  to  know  the  men. 
I  at  that  time  rarely  mentioned  religion,  and  still  more  rarely  mentioned  church.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  get  to  know  and  be  known  as  a  man.  If  a  man  was  fond  of  his  bull-dog,  I  talked 
about  bull-dogs;  if  of  fiowers,  of  flowers.  One  needs  to  temper  seal  with  discretion.  .  .  . 
Then,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  and  the  reserve  and  suspicion  which  so  often  hinder  one  were 
to  some  extent  removed,  the  service  was  commenced.  We  have  striven  to  keep  the  official 
element  out  of  sight,  and  the  organisation  is  democratic.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  ser- 
vice and  the  many  societies  and  clubs  in  connection  with  it  are  managed  by  a  conunittee, 
which  now  numbers  sixty-two-of  whom  forty,  two  years  ago,  were  not  doing  any  church 
work:  a  large  oommittoe,  but  essentially  a  workini^  one,  over  forty  being  frequeDtly  prasMt 
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Wt  to  acidn  dWIded  into  sob-oommlttees,  haying  charge  of  different  branches  of  the  work, 
la  lucoeaBiaa  the  committeemen  occupy  Tarioue  positions  at  the  service  Itself,  reading  in 
tnra  the  Iseson,  siTing  out  and  collecting  books,  acting  as  sidesmen— in  fact,  wo  create  as 
msay  ofDcee  aa  possible,  in  order  that  more  men  may  be  at  work." 

Mr.  Ditcbfleld  iosists  that  every  care  should  be  taken  that  every  man  has  a 
friendly  welcome.  He  invariably  goes  down  to  the  door  of  the  church  after  each 
service  and  shakes  bands  with  the  men.  This  gives  an  opportunity  of  noting 
fresh  faces  and  those  absent,  and  giving  a  word  of  encouragement  to  men  present 
for  the  first  time. 

But  important  as  the  work  is  inside  the  church,  it  would  of  course  be  sadly 
deficient  and  useless  if  there  were  none  outside.  Mr.  Ditchfleld  has  over  thirty 
men  visitors ;  every  house  in  the  parish  is  visited  every  week  by  a  man.  Tliese 
Tisitors  forward  him  weekly  lists,  noting  removals,  sickness,  distress,  or  need  of 
a  special  visit.  Further,  another  band  visits  the  public  houses  on  Saturday 
sights,  and  on  Sundays  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  with  the  double  result 
that  many  men  are  induced  to  attend,  and  also  that,  instead  of  arousing  the  hos- 
tOity  of  the  publicans,  Mr.  Ditchfleld  frequently  has  four  or  five  of  them  present 
at  the  services. 

Work  is  not  confined  to  the  committee.  In  the  provinces  men  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  associated  in  their  homes  and  in  their  employments ;  but  in  London,  where 
men  in  a  hundred  houses  work  for  a  hundred  different  firms  far  apart,  and  where 
the  man  downstairs  frequently  does  not  know  the  man  upstairs,  the  work  is  very 
different,  and  the  men  must  be  gathered  one  by  one.  It  is  therefore  a  cardinal 
principle  with  Mr.  Bitchfield  and  his  friends  that  as  soon  as  a  man  is  reached  he 
must  be  set  to  reach  some  one  else.  The  men  work  in  different  ways.  One  of 
his  own  accord  bought  a  rubber  stamp,  and  buys  tracts,  which  he  stamps  with 
a  notice  announcing  the  services,  which  he  distributes  week  by  week.  Others, 
carpenters,  have  made  boards,  which  are  taken  and  hung  outside  the  houses  all 
over  the  parish,  displaying  bills  for  the  services.  Two  other  methods  of  work 
should  be  noticed.  Different  means  have  been  tried  to  reach  every  man  in  the 
parish.  Once  a  quarter,  envelopes  containing  invitations  are  addressed  to  each. 
In  special  cases  special  letters  are  written.  Mr.  Ditchfield  usually  writes  fifty  a 
week  himself,  and  these  have  done  much  good.  A  point  ho  strongly  urges  upon 
the  men  is,  never  to  give  a  man  up  as  a  hopeless  case.  The  other  method  used 
Is,  that  be  announces  that  he  shall  be  "at  home"  from  5 :  80  to  7 :  80  on  Saturday 
evenings  for  any  man  to  visit  him  who  desires  a  talk.  In  some  cases  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  men  have  accepted  this  invitation,  and  have  come  asking  advice 
on  mental  and  spiritual  difficulties,  so  that  two  rooms  have  to  be  in  use,  as  wait- 
ing and  consulting  rooms.  These  visits  have  been  most  encouraging  in  their 
results. 

Besides  all  this  work,  there  is  a  Tuesday -evening  Bible-class,  an  adult  Sun- 
day-school for  men  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  a  sick  and  burial  society,  a  thrift  society, 
and  a  Christmas  club.  The  three  last  have  nearly  600  members,  who  paid  in 
£iX)0  in  one  year.  There  are  also  clubs  for  cricket,  football,  rambling,  orclicstral 
pnuAise,  and  weekly  entertainments. 

The  result  has  been  widespread  in  the  parish  and  neighborhood.  Men  are 
iltered ;  they  begin  to  have  higher  ideals.  Homes  arc  made  happy.  Tlie  men 
fed  the  enjoyment  of  working  for  others.  The  attendance  at  the  usual  churcli 
Krvioes  is  greatly  increased.  The  women  of  the  parish  insist  on  having  a  Tues- 
day-afternoon SOTvico  of  their  own.  A  manifest  blessing  from  God  has  accom- 
ptnied  the  work. 

It  need  bardly  be  added  that  the  future  of  the  work  seems  in  every  way  hopc- 
fol  The  plan  promises  to  furnish  the  right  solution  of  tlie  problem  that  has 
loBf  been  pressing  heavily  upon  many  churches.  Would  not  tlie  plan  be  likely 
to  work  qnite  as  favorably  in  other  countries? 
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VI.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  PROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

Bt    Profs88ob    J.    F.    McCuBDT,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    IJNiyEBfirrY    College, 
ToBONTO,  Author  of  **  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments.  " 

Arabia  in  the  Old  Testament. 

An  Oracle  concerning  Arabia,  etc, — Isa.  zxi.  lB-16. 

The  part  played  by  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  ancient  world,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Bible  lands  and  peoples,  was  of  great,  tho  mainly  indirect,  im- 
portance. Arabia,  tho  it  did  not  come  to  the  front,  or  even  emerge  at  all  in  the 
world's  affairs  till  long  after  the  Christian  era,  stood  in  the  background  of  human 
history  and  was  the  nursery  of  tho  race  which  has  controUed  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  dominant  portion  of  our  earth.  North  Arabia  was  the  home  of  the 
ancient  Semites.  It  was  from  its  oases  and  pasture- grounds  that  those  successive 
colonizations  took  place  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian empires,  tho  Mesopotamian,  Syrian,  and  Canaanitic  city  states,  and  the 
commercial  communities  in  Phoenicia  and  North  Africa,  as  well  as  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  and,  in  tho  furthest  south,  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
not  to  speak  of  Moab  and  Ammon  and  Edom,  the  kindred  of  Israel,  and  the  in- 
numerable smaller  tribes  which  perpetually  served  as  tributaries  to  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  settled  districts.  But  Arabia  itself  contributed  little  or  nothing 
directly  to  the  thought  of  the  world,  since  no  large  organized  community  was 
possible  there  which  could  bring  itself  into  close  relations  with  the  political  or 
intellectual  centers,  and  so  its  people  are  usually  merely  referred  to. 

This  fact  has,  however,  perhaps  given  a  false  impression  of  the  degree  of  im- 
portance actuaUy  attached  to  Arabia  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  allusions,  tho 
scattered,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible  story.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  unattached  stones  which  form  the  bed  of 
many  of  the  streams  of  Bible  history,  and  keep  them  in  their  channel.  Tribes  of 
Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Arabia  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  fundamental 
genealogical  lists.  The  patriarchal  history  transfers  us  continually  from  the 
ravines  and  uplands  of  Southern  Palestine  to  the  wadis  and  oases  and  fountains 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  This  is  the  middle  ground  between  Israel  in  Canaan 
and  Israel  in  the  Delta,  upon  which  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  and  their  children 
moved  backward  and  forward,  like  the  caravans  that  brought  spices  from  Gilead 
to  Egypt.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  sacred  mount,  at  whose  base  that  covenant 
was  ratified  which  made  Israel  a  nation  by  the  moral  ties  which  bound  it  to  its 
God.  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia  is  to  all  later  times  of  Israel  the  central  point  of 
God's  ancient  manifestation  of  Himself,  the  seat  of  His  immemorial  and  unap- 
proachable glory,  whence  He  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  His  people  to  lead 
them  to  Canaan  (Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  /. )  furnishing  at  the  same  time  the  perpetual  type 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation  (Gal.  iv.  24,/. ;  Heb.  zii.  18,  ff,)  Here 
dwelt  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  of  Amalek,  and  of  Midian.  Here  was  the  home  of 
Jethro,  at  whose  instance  the  beginnings  of  that  civil  organization  were  made 
which  formed  the  necessary  complement  to  the  ceremonial  and  legal  enactments 
of  the  legislation  of  Sinai.  Here  was  the  home  of  the  Eenites  and  Eenizzites. 
who  contributed  so  materially  to  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  the  time  of  their  settlement.  Here  was  the  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  whose 
port  of  Elah,  so  coveted  by  Israel,  gave  occasion  to  prolonged  and  cruel  wars 
with  Edom ;  which  gave  Israel  its  only  maritime  trade,  intermittent,  indeed,  and 
precarious,  but  perpetually  alluring.  The  wider  limits  of  Arabia  are  also  recog- 
nized and  noted.  Such  names  as  Sheba,  Ophir,  Havilah,  and  (the  desert  of) 
Mash,  familiar  to  Bible  readers,  are  being  made  more  familiar  still  by  modem 
research.  Nearer  to  Palestine  on  the  east  and  southeast  stretch  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  "Arabs"  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  and  the  Temanites ;  and 
here  were  reared  in  Innumerable  herds  the  ** flocks  of  Kedar"  and  the  ""nnis  ol 
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Kebaiolh. "  But  as  our  task  is  to  show  how  recent  discoveries  have  cast  light 
upon  ibe  ancient  Scripture  records,  it  will  be  in  place  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  ancient  Arabi  aand  its  affairs  have  been  illumined  by  modem  research. 

Let  ufl  take  first  what  wo  may  call  a  casual  instance.  In  the  English  version 
of  ProY.  xzx.  1  we  read,  *^  The  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  the  oracle. "  In 
the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  we  have  the  emendation,  **  the  son  of  Jakeh  of 
Ifassa. "    The  latter  reading  is  correct. 

In  the  same  way,  in  Prov.  xxzi.  1,  instead  of  **  the  words  of  King  Lemuel, 
the  oracle, "  the  margin  reads :  ^  The  words  of  Lemuel,  King  of  Massa.  **  This, 
also,  is  correct.  Massa  is  a  district  of  Arabia,  now  known  to  us  from  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  as  the  **  desert  of  Mash.  "  It  was  a  region  of  somewhat  variable 
extent,  but  properly  designated  the  country  to  the  east  of  Eedar  and  Nebaioth, 
which  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Palestine.  The  place  was  evidently  in  repute 
among  the  Hebrews  for  wise  sayings :  and  this  may  help  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  the  ** children  of  the  east**  were  so  famous  for  their  wisdom  (1  Kings  iv. 
80).  There  is  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  these  proverbs  from 
"Massa.  **  They  have  slight  dialectal  peculiarities,  and  tlie  very  language  seems 
to  indicate  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  origin.  These  were  evidently  written  in 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Palestinian  borderland.  Now  the  people  of  Massa  did  not 
speak  Hebrew,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  sayings  were  rendered  freely 
into  that  language  by  a  people  familiar  both  with  the  Hebrew  classic  literature 
and  with  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  Massa. 

What  is  of  special  interest  is  the  social  conditions  which  they  reveal.  It  will 
be  observed  that  a  position  of  great  importance  is  assigned  here  to  women. 
This  is  exceptional  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  only  paralleled  in  the  book  of 
Job,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Arabia,  and  whose  manners  and  iUustrations  are  those 
of  that  country.  Prov.  xxxi.  is  very  notable  iu  this  regard.  The  mother  of  the 
king  is  represented  as  his  mentor  and  moral  guardian.  And  the  famous  descrip- 
tion of  "a  woman  of  worth"  (vs.  10-31),  tho  not  closely  connected  with  the 
opening  piece  of  the  chapter,  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  social 
elevation  and  privilege  of  women  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  It  is 
surprising  to  observe  here  that  a  woman  looks  after  not  only  the  domestic,  but 
the  general  business,  interests  of  the  household,  and  that  her  husband's  standing 
in  the  world  is  derived  from  her  **  worth"  rather  than  from  his  own. 

This  is  a  fascinating  subject,  which  can  not  hero  be  pursued.  It  is  merely  to 
be  noted  that  such  a  status  accorded  to  women  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  of 
ancient  as  distinguished  from  modem  Arabia,  and,  indeed,  from  the  roost  of  the 
Semitic  world.  The  institution  of  queens  especially  was  favored  throughout 
the  great  peninsula.  Bilkis,  the  Queen  of  Bheba,  of  the  tenth  century  b.c,  in 
the  farthest  south,  is  matched  by  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  of  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D.,  in  tlie  extreme  north.  Here,  again,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  bring 
abundant  fllustration.  The  great  Tiglathpileser,  during  his  memorable  campaign 
in  the  west  in  784-782  b.c.,  which  resulted  in  the  vassalage  of  Ahaz  of  Judah, 
the  dethronement  of  Pekah  of  Samaria,  and  the  destruction  of  Damascus,  sent 
alio  an  expedition  against  the  "Arabs."  They  were  at  that  time  under  the 
dominion  of  a  queen,  Samsi  by  name,  who  was  assailed  by  the  Assyrians,  pur- 
ioed  far  into  the  desert,  compelled  to  yield  an  enormous  tribute,  and  to  become 
an  Awyrian  vassal.  Sargon  also  mentions  her.  twenty  years  later,  as  among  his 
subjects  and  as  the  possessor  of  great  wealth.  Thus  we  know  that  her  reign  was 
stable,  and,  so  to  speak,  constitutional,  like  that  of  any  king.  Again,  in  tlie 
tioeof  Esarhaddon,  in  874,  that  generous  king  released  from  captivity  the  Arabian 
Haael,  a  prisoner  of  his  father  Sennacherib,  and  at  the  same  time  set  free  the  cap- 
tl?»  prinoeaa  Tabua,  who  was  then  made  a  queen  coequal  with  Hazael.  So  much 
tetho  podtion  of  women,  as  illustrating  the  Old  Testament  literature. 

Hon  importanti  perhaps,  are  the  historical  relations,  which  the  inacrl\^ 
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tioDS  place  in  clearer  light.  We  first  notice  the  term  ^  Arab"  itself,  and  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  is  of  very  limited  application.  The  Old  Testament  and  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  classical  writers,  use  it  only  of  a  special 
community,  which  lived  to  the  east  of  Palestine  in  the  Byro- Arabian  desert,  the 
sometimes  it  was  partially  transferred  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  by  expansion  or 
migration.  The  name  was  first  used  in  the  larger  sense  about  800  B.C.,  because 
the  ''Arabs*'  were  then  the  people  most  nearly  in  contact  with  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  Just  as  England,  France,  and  Germany  obtained  their  names  from 
the  predominance  of  certain  tribes  within  their  borders.  We  have  therefore  to 
think  of  the  various  tribes  of  Arabia  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  co- 
ordinate with  rather  than  as  subordinate  to  the  "  Arabs.  ** 

Attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the  prominence  given  in  the  Bible  to  Arabia 
and  its  peoples.  An  additional  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Arabia  in  the 
olden  time  was  much  more  wealthy  and  prosperous  than  it  has  been  in  later  days. 
Tho  not  the  seat  of  any  great  empires  of  world-wide  influence,  many  of  the  com- 
munities which  made  their  homes  within  it  were  large  and  powerful.  It  was 
greatly  resorted  to  by  Babylonians,  Aramaeans,  and  Egyptians  for  its  spices  and 
incense  for  the  use  of  the  hundreds  of  temples  whose  pomp  and  prestige  were 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  priests  and  princes  alike  throughout  and  beyond  the  Semitic 
realm.  Ita  mineral  wealth,  in  the  form  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  was  also 
drawn  away  beyond  its  borders,  in  the  form  of  export  or  tribute,  in  a  measure 
of  which  the  modem  world  has  no  conception.  Its  oases,  too,  were  larger  and 
more  productive,  and  its  flocks  and  herds  proportionally  more  numerous.  This 
seems  to  explain  that  puzzle  to  many,  viz.,  how  it  was  possible  that  a  land  like 
the  historic  Arabia  could  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  whole  Semitic  race. 

But  to  return  to  our  text.    The  discourse  relates  to  impending  disaster  for 
some  of  the  leading  tribes  of  the  Desert.    The  whole  wilderness  land  is  to  be  in 
confusion :  the  caravans  of  Dedanites,  fearing  attack,  stop  over  night  in  clumps  of 
bushes  instead  of  in  the  open  plain  (v.  18) .    Forced  by  pursuing  troops,  fugitives 
are  supplied  with  bread  and  water  by  the  i)eople  of  Tema  as  they  pass  their  borders 
(v.  14) .    The  whole  population  of  a  large  district  is  |put  to  flight  before  an 
armed  host  uupityiug  and  destructive  (v.  15).    The  land  of  Ecdar  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  most  terrible  devastation  and  loss  by  sword  and  bow  (vs.  16.  17) .     The 
situation  can  only  be  such  as  would  be  created  by  an  overwhelming  army  of  in- 
vasion.    Who  can  the  invaders  have  been?    There  was  only  one  power  at  or 
after  the  time  of  Isaiah  adequate  to  such  an  infliction.     I  mean,  of  course,  the  As- 
syrians.   Fortunately  we  may  again  appeal  to  the  Assyrian  anuals  for  illustra- 
tion.    There  was  no  achievement  of  arms  on  which  the  rulers  of  Nineveh  more 
prided  themselves  than  the  subjugation  of  Arabian  tribes.    Their  most  extrava- 
gant hyperbole  and  their  most  eloquent  rhetoric  are  employed  to  describe  the 
enormous  difliculties  and  toils  of  their  desert  march,  the  greatness  of  their  ac- 
quisitions, and  the  desolation  to  which  the  helpless  inhabitants  were  reduced. 
Allusion  was  made  to  expeditions  of  Tiglathpileser  III.  and  Esarhaddon.     It  is 
possible  that  tlie  invasion  by  the  latter  is  referred  to  In  the  text.    But  it  was 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  destructive  as  a  later  one  by  Asshurbanipal,  the  last  of 
the  great  kings  of  Assyria.     It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  paper  the 
revolt  of  Manasseh  of  Judah  was  connected  with  a  great  uprising  which  extended 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean.     Several  powerful  Arabian  communities 
gave  their  aid  to  the  insurrection.    Their  punishment  was  somewhat  delayed, 
but  it  was  of  terrible  severity.    The  people  of  Eedar  and  Nebaioth,  as  well  as  the 
Arabs  proper,  had  been  most  prominent  and  active,  and  they  were  singled  out  for 
exemplary  vengeance.    The  spoil,  not  only  of  prisouers,  but  of  cattle  and  camels, 
was  so  great  that  the  land  of  Assyria  was  filled  with  them  to  the  utmost  comers. 
And  the  price  of  a  camel  in  the  public  markets  ranged  from  one  shekel  and  a 
half  to  half  a  shekel.     The  calnmity  in  our  passage  was  Just  such  a  one  as  thift 
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TDD  STAHGSLICAL   CONCEPTION 
OF  THE  GOSPEL.* 

Br  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  [Conors- 
gationalibt],  Lonix>n»  England, 
Author  of  *^  The  People's  Bible,  " 

ETC. 

FnaOi  ikt  €h§pa,'-Mtak  xvi.  15. 

That  is  the  theme  to-night,  the  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word;  "Preach  the 
Gospel,  *  preach  the  good  news.  Tell 
it  to  everybody^  everybody  needs  it. 
Efsngelize  the  world.  Personally,  I 
have  accepted  what  is  called  "The 
Evangelical  Conception  of  the  Gospel " 
because  I  hold  that  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — as  Evangelically 
interpreted — answers  more  questions, 
ntisfles  more  aspirations,  responds  to 
mors  necessities,  and  supplies  better 
motives  for  service  than  any  other  con- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That 
is  my  position. 

Tou  are  well  aware  that  there  arc— 
•peaUng  intellectually  —  moods  in 
which  we  can  dispense  with  what  is 
fsmfliarly  known  as  ''the  Gosjiel  of 
Salvation  by  Grace, "  but  they  are  in- 
tellectual moods  only  I  They  are  only 
intellectual  moods ;  they  are  not  moods 
of  the  whole  man.  No  one  mood  can 
represent  the  totality  of  complex  na- 
ture. It  is  to  my  mind  the  very  glory 
of  the  Evangelical  conception  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  that  it  is  equally 
strong  at  every  point  in  dealing  with 
the  whole  circle  of  human  necessity  and 
aipiiation.  We  do  injustice  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christy  by  remitting  the  decision  to 
any  one  &culty  or  to  any  one  separated 
let  of  ikcalties.  The  spiritual  Christ  is 
not  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  any  one 
Pilate.    He  must  be  examined,  cross- 
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examined,  and  defended  by  a  wider 
and  much  larger  criticism.  Then— and 
not  till  then — can  any  competent  ver- 
dict be  returned.  ''Your  reason  not 
enough?**  No,  not  where  feeling  is  so 
deeply  and  vitally  involved!  "Feel- 
ing not  enough?**  No,  not  where  the 
highest  and  sublimest  challenges  arc 
addressed  to  finite  reason  1  Historic 
fact  is  too  limited  a  basis,  and  even 
imagination  itself  is  too  vague,  unless 
it  recognize  and  appreciate  the  di- 
vinely constructed  framework  and  ap- 
paratus through  which  the  Divine 
Personality  makes  known  the  ultimate 
sanctiflcation  of  roan.  The  spiritual 
Christ  must  be  Judged  by  the  whole 
court  of  judges;  and,  thus  taken  in 
His  totality,  I  repeat  that  He  will  an- 
swer more  questions,  satisfy  more  ne- 
cessities, respond  to  more  aspirations, 
and  supply  truer  motives  for  service 
than  any  other  conception  that  has 
claimed  the  supremacy  of  the  ages. 
That  is  my  position. 

/. — The  Doctrine  of  BvangeliccUttm, 

1  am  aware  that  in  receiving  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  I  am  com- 
mitting myself  to  the  doctrine  of  what 
is  called  "  the  supernatural.  **  I  object 
to  the  word— it  is  not  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Christ  never  used  it,  the 
Apostles  never  used  it.  Who  invented 
the  word  "  supernatural "?  The  New 
Testament  word  is  "  spiritual,  "  us  op- 
posed to  "natural" — or  as  competing 
with  it.  That  word  we  are  bound  to 
accept.  On  certain  conditions  we 
might  occasionally  use  the  word  "su- 
pernatural, "  but  about  all  these  toy- 
words  we  ought  to  be  wisely  cautious. 
Men  invent  such  india-rubber  substan- 
tives as  "secularism,"  "socialism," 
"agnosticism,"  "positivism,"  "altru- 
ism, "  and  then  challenge  the  pulpit  to 
define  its  relation  to  them.  The  pulpit 
has  a  higher  work  to  do  \   T\xe  QtQ«^\ 
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has  its  own  {secularism,  its  own  altru- 
ism, its  own  agnosticism;  and  if  it 
stop  to  notice  and  rebuke  such  defini- 
tions it  only  does  so  on  its  wa}'  to  con- 
structive and  beneficent  issues.  The 
Gospel  is  a  Kingdom — not  a  conun- 
drum ! 

The  Eternity  of  Chrisi.—Yet,  tho 
we  do  not  adopt  the  word  ''super- 
natural, "  we  do  not  shrink  from  tho 
use  of  all  its  best  meanings  and  im- 
plications. The  spiritual  Christ  is  to 
us  not  a  creature  of  time  and  space. 
He  was  slain.  When?  Far  before 
the  foundation  of  tho  world  I  Before 
the  sin  was  committed  the  Atone- 
ment was  offered.  The  crimson  of 
His  blood  gives  a  living  hue  to  all  his- 
tory and  all  character.  From  a  lower 
and  common  ground  we  should  see  that 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  is  upon  the  earth, 
and  we  should  see  that  it  is  more  mod- 
est to  accept  the  supernatural  than  to 
reject  it.  To  deny  that  there  is  noth- 
ing beyond  what  we  know:  who  is 
sufficient  for  this  infinite  impertinence? 
What  do  we  see,  what  do  we  know? 
John  Foster  says  that,  "before  any 
man  can  deny  the  existence  of  God,  he 
must  have  been  everywhere,  for  in  the 
place  where  he  has  not  been  God  may 
dwell. " 

It  ought  not  to  be  difiScult  for  any  of 
us  to  believe  that  the  supernatural  is  at 
least  possible.  There  are  two  great 
movements  going  on,  and  people  fix 
their  attention  upon  only  one  of  them — 
the  great  movement  of  the  unknown 
towards  knowableness,  and  the  great 
movement  of  the  finite  toward  the  In- 
finite; and  both  of  these  are  clothed 
with  mystery.  Take  arithmetic — even 
this  can  not  go  beyond  a  given  point. 
Arithmetic — it  writes  its  ten  and  then 
its  six  and  twenty  digits,  and  says 
these  are  the  number  of  rapidly  mov- 
ing particles  in  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 
I  ask,  "  Arithmetic  —  what  is  that 
number?"  And  Arithmetic  says,  ''I 
can  not  tell. "  **  What ;  can  not  you 
talk  your  mother-tongue? "  "  Only  up 
to  a  given  point.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is. "    And  Space  is  trying  to  stretch 


itself  out  more  and  more  toward  com- 
pleteness :  for  even  Space  enlarges  it- 
self beyond  our  means  of  measurement, 
and  drives  us  to  the  use  of  symbols. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  metaphysician  or 
a  high  philosopher  not  to  believe  in 
the  spiritual.  Some  of  his  symbols  lie 
at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  Eternal .  And 
time — what  is  time  to  it?  Heaping  up 
of  years  and  centuries  and  millenniums 
and  epochs  and  cycles — how  far  can  it 
go?  To  a  given  point.  Does  it  cease 
then?  No  I  How  docs  it  go  on? 
Symbolically,  for  ever  and  ever.  How 
long  is  that?  The  little  and  measur- 
able tick  of  tlie  clock  is  trying  to  ex- 
press the  infinite  in  time,  and  it  says  at 
the  close  of  its  wondrous  reverie,  **For 
ever  and  ever.  "  Presently  it  will  say, 
"Hallelujah!"  for  tlie  time  may  be- 
come religious.  All  things  are  moving 
from  the  dust  as  well  as  to  it.  The 
text — every  text  that  is  true— seeks  to 
become  a  whole  volume.  "The  con- 
text, "says  the  text,  "the  'con* — that 
which  is  within  me — expands  me  and 
glorifies  me. "  The  text  is  the  Bible, 
and  therefore  the  context  is  infinitely 
larger  and  grander  than  any  sermon. 

Ths  Humanity  of  Christ. — I  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary ;  I  believe  that  He  was  be- 
gotten by  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  do  not 
idealize  the  birth  of  my  Savior,  but 
1  believe  tho  angel.  And  what  saith 
that  bright  seraph?  I  will  tell  you. 
"The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  High- 
est shall  overshadow  thee.  Therefore 
that  Holy  Thing  which  shall  be  bom 
of  tliee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God. " 
And  when— with  Mary  herself — I  con- 
tend with  the  angel,  and  set  my  poor 
reason  against  his  overpowering  reve- 
lation, he  gives  me  reply  that  "with 
God  nothing  shall  be  impossible." 
For  in  whatever  aspect  ^e  regard  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  we  can  not  es- 
cape the  presence  and  influence  of  mys- 
tery. 

From  my  own  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, even  reason  should  be  more  satis- 
fied by  the  Evangelical  than  by  any 
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other  ooDoeption  and  view  of  this  mys- 
terj.  This  Yiew — the  Evangelical- 
fifes  back  tbe  whole  mystery  to  God, 
10  largely  forgotten  In  His  Church.  I 
ay— to  God.  to  God ;  and  that  is  what 
Christ  says  I  He  was  the  way  to  the 
Fkther.  Remember  that,  and  then 
bear  testimony  to  the  Personality  and 
SoTerdgnty  of  God.  "Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord?**  Abraham 
itaggered  not  through  unbelief— stag- 
gered not  through  unbelief  I  That  is 
what  unbelief  does  for  a  man :  it  stag- 
gers him,  tears  him  in  pieces,  sets  him 
against  himself.  That  is  what  your 
nnbelief  does  for  you.  Tou  never  saw 
a  solid,  compact,  imited,  concentrated 
unbeliever  1  The  imbelief  will  not  let 
the  man  alone ;  it  tears  him  to  pieces. 
Bkaed  be  God  I  "Behold,  thou  hast 
made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy 
great  power  and  stretched-out  arm,  and 
there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee. " 
That  is  the  doctrine  to  take  with  regard 
to  the  virgin -motherhood,  and  with  re- 
gard to  an  the  other  mysteries  of  tbe 
Christian  Gospel.  "  If  it  be  marvelous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this  peo- 
ple in  these  days,  can  it  also  be  mar- 
vekios  in  my  eyes?  saith  the  Lord  of 
bests."  What  an  interrogatory  I  "Bo- 
cause  the  poor  children  of  the  day  are 
amaied,  and  gaze  upon  the  mysteries 
nntil  they  can  scarcely  believe  them, 
am  I  to  be  equally  amazed,  who  see 
the  miraculous  from  the  upper  side, 
from  the  point  where  the  Throne  is?" 
That  is  what  we  forget,  the  stand- 
point 1  We  struggle  up  to  the  mirac- 
nlous,  we  want  to  believe  it;  we 
itrive.  and  God  says,  "  They  think  I  am 
Jut  as  they  are.  It  is  marvelous  in 
their  eyes;  shall  I  also  marvel?  All 
these  bubble-wonders  are  under  My 
faet*  away  beneath  Me  infinitely  !** 

It  is  well  sometimes— indeed,  often- 
times—to talk  with  the  angels,  and  to 
'  bear  what  God  is.  He  is  the  reason 
of  an  things,  and  being  such  I  hold 
that  my  SaTior— Evangelically  inter- 
preted—can  answer  more  questions, 
reliifjr  more  aspirations,  respond  to 
■mi  ngcearitlea   and  supply  better 


motives  for  service  than  any  other 
theological  conception  that  has  sought 
the  confidence  of  human  reason.  The 
virgin-motherhood  of  Christ  invests 
His  Incarnation  with  these  elements 
and  features  of  grace  and  power  and 
spiritual  feelings  which  tell  you  at 
once  of  the  majesty  of  His  character 
and  of  the  security  of  His  salvation. 
He  who  made  others  immortal  must 
Himself  be  eternal  I  Yet  He  must  at 
some  point  vitally  touch  the  race  He 
seeks  to  redeem :  He  must  be  assailed 
by  its  temptations,  smitten  by  its  sor- 
rows, chilled  by  its  discouragements, 
stimg  by  its  disappointments.  And 
yet,  whilst  receiving  sinners  and  eating 
with  them,  He  must  be  separate  from 
them — not  by  the  mechanical  distance 
of  superiority,  but  by  the  essential 
difference  of  Deity. 

His  very  words  tell  of  a  new  lan- 
guage ;  the  double-birth  is  in  His  very 
speech,  and  the  old  words  bum  with 
new  meanings  when  He  uses  them. 
The  words  which  Christ  used,  as  vital 
to  the  revelation  of  His  meaning,  never 
change.  Indeed,  they  can  not  change, 
and  they  take  no  part  in  the  mutations 
of  etymology  or  in  the  new  settings  of 
phrascography.  That  is  the  wonder- 
ful thing !  His  speech  is  as  eternal  as 
Himself,  and  partakes  of  tlie  dual  na- 
ture— received  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  through  the  virgin-mother.  Ho 
did  not  use  dictionary  words.  They 
can  not  change  the  words  that  Jesus 
used.  What  were  they?  Oh,  so 
sweet  I  A  little  child's  words  as  to 
length,  but  angel's  words  and  God's 
words  as  to  depth.  What  were  some 
of  the  words  the  dear  Savior  used?  I 
will  tell  you,  and  then  store  them  in 
your  heart.    "  God,  "  "  loved,  "  "  truth.  " 


peace. 


rest,"     "pray,"     "life," 


"light"!  The  dictionary  never  med- 
dles with  these  words.  The  lexicog- 
rapher has  not  it  in  his  power  to  alter 
their  meaning.  Give  him  four  syllables 
and  he  will  arrange  and  rearrange,  join 
and  rejoin,  and  he  will  quote  exam- 
ples. Turn  up  the  new  dictionary, 
and  tell  me  the  meaning  ol  ^\onq,^ 
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"peace,"  "life,"  "God."  I  wonder 
what  the  dictionary  will  say  about 
Christ's  words.  They  are  the  orig- 
inals. Why,  then,  do  not  you  talk 
Christ's  words  —  little  words,  short 
words,  diamond  words?  Why  do  not 
you  deliver  the  message  of  the  New 
Testament? 

I  was  not  myself— to  digress  for  one 
moment — in  any  particular  fear  about 
the  new  Revised  Version,  in  spite  of 
much  annihilating,  destroying,  and  a 
good  many  other  things.  I  said. 
"Kindly  read  mo  John,  third  chap- 
ter and  sixteenth  verse."  How  did 
that  stand?  " God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son.  ** 
Enough  I  That  stands — the  Throne  of 
God  remains  1  We  speak  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  gift  of  Christ,  but  there  is 
also  a  sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  must  not  de- 
pose the  Spirit  if  we  would  read  aright 
the  messages  of  Christ.  They  are  full 
of  God,  full  of  eternity,  full  of  heaven. 
Wo  must  not  be  affrighted  by  the 
Fatherhood  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
brings  Him — as  it  were — visible  into 
the  tragedy  and  agony  of  the  human 
race.  Yes,  visible— for  "He  that 
hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father" ; 
"He  that  knoweth  the  Son,  knoweth 
the  Father";  "I  and  my  Father  are 
one. "  This  is  a  sequence  that  would 
be  blasphemy  if  it  were  not  established 
and  glorified  in  eternity.  If  the  vir- 
gin-motherhood be  conceded,  it  brings 
all  the  miracles  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
the  commonplace,  and  it  puts  God  in 
His  right  relation  with  the  human 
race.  He  molded  the  first  Adam,  and 
He  molded  the  second  Adam.  It  is 
an  undisturbed  continuity,  it  is  that 
which  the  very  heaven  and  tiie  heavens 
can  not  contain — it  is  a  stoop  which 
amazes  earth  by  its  lowliness.  And, 
because  of  all  this,  and  all  the  wonders 
of  grace,  we  hold  that  the  Evangelical 
conception  can  answer  more  questions, 
respond  to  more  aspirations,  satisfy 
more  desires,  and  supply  better  motives 
for  service  than  any  other  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  1 


Tht  Dual  Nature  and  the  Incarnation, 
— The  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  typi- 
fied by  His  virgin -motherhood,  char- 
acterizes the  whole  teaching  of  the  In- 
carnation. I  wish  I  could  stop  to  make 
this  as  clear  to  some  minds  as  it  is  to 
my  own,  that  the  dual  nature  of  Christ 
runs  through  the  whole  Incarnation, 
and  through  every  ministry  which  is- 
sues out  of  it.  The  twofoldness  was 
not  once  for  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
memorable  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  It 
followed  Christ  every  day  of  His  life, 
it  colored  every  word  of  His  ministry, 
it  revealed  the  glory  as  well  as  the 
goodness  of  every  mighty  sign,  it 
trembled  in  the  language  of  the  anguish 
of  Calvary,  "Mother,  behold  thy  son" ; 
"  Son,  behold  thy  mother. "  The  dream- 
ladder  rested  its  foot  upon  the  eartli, 
but  its  head  was  lost  in  the  light,  ex- 
actly representing  the  Personality  and 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  I  The  foot 
of  the  ladder,  the  beginning  of  the 
tragedy,  was  on  tlie  eartli  (illustrated 
by  daily  life)  ;  whilst  the  head  of  the 
ladder  went  up  into  heaven,  whence  it 
came — the  sublimest  mystery  1  But 
neither  the  foot  of  the  emblematic  lad- 
der nor  its  head  must  be  regarded  alone. 
In  the  one  case,  we  should  be  rational- 
ists; in  the  other  case,  we  might  be 
sentimentalists  and  dreamers.  The 
ladder  is  one,  the  argument  is  "Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us  I"  Jesus  Christ 
always  began  where  we  ourselves  were 
willing  to  begin.  The  foot  of  the  lad- 
der was  upon  the  earth.  "You  labor 
for  the  bread  which  perisheth,  labor 
rather  for  the  bread  which  enduretli 
unto  everlasting  life. "  "  You  know,  " 
I  say,  "how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children ;  God  will  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him. "  You 
are  glad,  I  say,  when  the  prodigal  re- 
turns ;  "there  is  Joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth. "  You  render  tribute  imto 
Caesar,  "render  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's. "  It  was  thus  and  thus 
He  spoke,  and  thus  He  secured  His 
sovereignty  and  the  highest  ridies  and 
uses  of  thought 
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Chriit  gave  us  the  true  end  of  our 
own  teaching  and  practise.  He  inter- 
preted OS  to  ooreelves.  We  gave  Him 
the  ''natural,  **  He  gaye  ne  the  "spir- 
itmL  *  He  followed  the  shepherd  and 
went  beyond  him,  because  He  showed 
a  keener  solicitude  for  that  wliich  was 
lost  He  found  men  who  were  fishers, 
and  He  said,  **!  will  make  you  fishers 
of  men. "  Thus  Christ  found  His  text 
on  the  earth — in  human  society,  in  hu- 
man practise.  We  gave  Him  the  text. 
The  foot  of  the  ladder  was  upon  the 
earth— the  beginnhig  of  His  parable; 
and  where  He  found  His  parable,  there 
He  wfll  find  Hia  Judgment,  for  out  of 
the  sinner's  own  mouth  will  He  con- 
vict the  sinner  of  unprofitableness. 
Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive influences  of  Christ's  teaching. 
He  ascended  out  of  the  earth  as  to  the 
flesh.  He  came  from  heaven  as  to  the 
tpirit.  "  I  am  from  above,  .  .  .  but  I 
am  not  alone.  **  **  The  Father  hath  sent 
me."  "if  ye  hod  known  me,  ye 
ifaoald  know  my  Father  also.  **  "He 
Oaft  hath  sent  me  is  with  me:  the 
Fkftber  hath  not  left  me  alone. "  Jesus 
Christ  waa  from  above,  and  therefore 
He  knew  all  things.  The  distinctive 
Bote  of  Christ's  teaching  was  that  it 
was  complete,  authoritative,  final,  and 
it  embraced  God  1  Of  no  merely  hu- 
man teadier  can  this  be  said,  in  the  de- 
gree, therefore,  in  which  it  was  true 
fA  Christ's  teaching,  that  it  exalts  the 
Godhead  of  Christ  and  of  His  Gospel. 
llierefore  It  is,  we  believe,  that  it  an- 
iwered  more  aspirations,  responded  to 
more  necessitiea,  and  offered  better  mo- 
tlves  for  service  than  any  theories  of 
ntkmaliam  or  any  dreams  of  sentiment  1 

]L—Th§  Discipline  of  Bfoangdiealiam, 

Efidently,  then,  the  Evangelical 
preacher  occupies  no  limited  relation 
to  hnman  life  and  discipline.  His  sub- 
ject is  great;  therefore  he  has  no  reason 
for  being  Utile  himself.  When  I  use 
fts  woid  "discipline, "I  use  it  as  a 
md  whldi  is  strictly  Evangelical. 
IMiBl]iliiie  is  the  surest  test  of  ortho- 
tey.    Christ  made  it  such.    "Lord, 


is  this  Thy  gate?"  "Yesl"  "How 
strait  it  isl"  "Yesl"  "Is  this  Thy 
road?"  "Yes!"  "  How  narrow  it  is  1" 
"  Yes  I "  "  If  I  would  follow  Thee,  how 
should  I  be  known?"  "If  any  man 
would  follow  me,  let  him  take  up  his 
cross.  "  ^  His  cross—his  father  and  his 
mother?"  If  they  stand  in  his  way, 
let  them  be  hated  I  "  And  his  right 
hand?"  Cut  it  off  if  it  offend  thee  in 
relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  I  "^  His 
right  eye?"  Pluck  it  out  if  it  would 
interfere  with  the  love  to  Christ  1  Ah, 
me  1  how  different  is  all  this  from  the 
notion  that  Evangelical  doctrine  is  but 
a  tender  and  slumbrous  sentiment ;  and 
that  is  the  representation  which  some 
ignorant  people  have  given  of  it!  I 
have  heard  them— so  have  you— say 
that  Evangelicalism  was  ''a  sort  of 
other- world  creature. "  But  that  is 
not  the  Evangelical  conception.  It  is 
an  agony,  a  suicide,  a  crucifixion,  a 
self -obliteration.  "If  any  man  would 
be  My  disciple,  let  him  be  stigmatized 
by  a  cross. "  This  is  what  the  Evan- 
gelical believers  thought.  The  Evan- 
gelical conception  is  severe  discipline. 
The  Christian  has  no  will ;  he  has, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  willed  to  have  no 
will ;  he  has  surrendered  his  will  to 
Christ.  **  I  am  crucified  with  Christ : 
nevertheless  I  live— yet  not  I.  "  That 
is  self-denial — getting  rid  of  self  I  You 
must  not  be  saying,  "  What  a  wonder- 
ful man  I  am ;  I  did  this  and  that. " 
That  is  vanity  and  self,  and  you  should 
have  no  self  and  no  self-will  1  **  But  is 
that  really  so?"  Yes,  the  Christian 
has  no  vanity  to  be  wounded  ;  no  pride 
to  be  offended ;  no  self -pretense  to  be 
quenched.  It  is  already  done  by  God ! 
"  Yet  there  are  Christians  wlio  are  vain, 
proud,  self-considering."  No,  no'. 
Ten'  thousand  thousand  times,  not 
They  are  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  I  **  But  then,  am  I  never 
to  be  offended  ?  "  Never  I  "  Am  I  never 
to  render  evil  for  evil  ?  Never !  **  Am 
I  not  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  resent- 
ment^" Never  I  **How  often  liave  I 
to  forgive  ? "  Till  seventy  times  seven  I 
"  That  is  more  than  human  naUoe  csa 
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do."  It  18,  it  Ist  Tea,  yesi  To  no 
such  miracles  is  human  nature  fonned. 
''How  then?"  ''I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me. "  ''I  can  not  myself  do  it.  I  some- 
times try  to  do  it,  but  I  can  not  of  my- 
self. I  am  a  man,  I  am  dust,  I  am  of 
yesterday,  my  years  are  but  a  handful. 
I  can  not.  **  No,  thou  canst  not  I  But 
my  Lord  can  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
deficiency,  and  can  glorify  Himself  in 
my  infirmity  1 

Now,  the  discipline  of  Christianity 
proves  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Did  you  think 
you  were  to  be  a  Christian  because  you 
believed  in  the  Trinity?  Then  how 
self-deceived  you  were.  Christianity 
is  holiness,  purity,  sanctification,  love- 
liness of  soul.  Christianity  is  Christ- 
liness,  Christlikeness.  Christianity  is 
not  merely  a  scheme  of  doctrines,  not 
merely  a  soothing  and  lulling  contem- 
plation. It  is  mortified  flesh,  crudfled 
pride,  sanctified  will.  The  doctrine  is 
nothing  apart  from  the  discipline,  and 
the  discipline  is  impossible  apart  from 
the  doctrine ;  and  the  doctrine  is  noth- 
ing apart  from  the  living  Christ,  and 
Christ  now  lives  in  the  power  of  that 
denied  and  trampled  quantity,  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Because  I  believe  in  the 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit- 
Three  in  One,  One  in  Three — the  con- 
tradiction of  all  number,  the  mystery 
and  the  glory  of  all  light— for  this  I 
claim  to  be  a  Unitarian.  Unity  is  har- 
monized and  cooperative  complexity. 
Unity  is  not  loneliness.  They  who 
deny  the  Deity  of  the  Savior  are  not 
Unitarians,  they  are  Solitarians— they 
know  not  the  music,  the  peace,  the 
rapture  of  unity.  The  discipline  which 
penetrates  and  rules  all  the  springs  of 
conduct  has  an  effect  equally  direct  and 
severe  over  the  life  intellectual.  Chris- 
tianity can  not  tolerate  mental  indo- 
lence. It  is  important  to  notice  this, 
because  of  the  popular  delusion  that 
to  be  Evangelical  in  doctrine  is  to  be 
feeble  and  outworn  in  mind.  It  is 
supposed  that  heresy  alone  is  modem, 
original,  progressive.    Heterodoxy  can 


sell  its  books,  and  Orthodoxy  can  only 
advertise  its  sermons.  This  ought  not 
to  be  so.  Taken  as  an  Intellectual  con- 
ception, nothing  can  be  sublimer  than 
the  Evangelical  faith— ito  Ood,  its 
Trinity,  its  view  of  sin.  its  Cross,  iu 
mystery  and  glory  of  Blood,  its  spir- 
itual Revelation,  its  Spirit  of  right- 
eousness and  oonsolation,  its  Day  of 
Judgment,  its  Eternal  Life,  its  Ever- 
lasting Punishment,  and  its  final  do- 
minion over  the  total  universe,  are  not 
Ideas  that  can  be  grasped  by  incompe- 
tence or  lassitude  of  mind.  Intellect 
can  only  realize  evejy  dimension  of  its 
magnitude  and  every  pulse  of  its  en- 
ergy in  the  society  and  service  of  Him 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  world. 

llf.- 77^  SodaUmn  <tf  EtangeUcaiimn, 

Now,  where  we  find  our  doctrine 
and  our  discipline,  we  also  find  our 
Socialism.  The  Socialism  of  Christ  is 
universal.  That  is  the  Evangelical 
idea.  That  distinguishes  It  from  the 
bastard  altruism  of  parochial  selfish- 
ness. Evangelical  Socialism  says: 
**  Preach  the  Gkwpel  to  every  creature, 
teach  all  nations.  God  haUi  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  In  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  of  Him.  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek,  for  'the  same  Lord  over  all  Is 
rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.' 
Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ?  Hath  not 
one  God  created  us?  To  us  there  Is 
but  one  €kMi  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  **  If  that  is  Socialism,  I  am  in 
favor  of  it.  It  is  worldwide,  man- 
including,  international,  cosmopolitan, 
big  as  the  heart  of  God.  But  there  Is 
another  Socialism  which  I  reprobate 
with  indignation,  as  out  of  harmony 
and  keeping  with  the  Evangelical  con- 
ception of  God  and  man.  It  is  the 
Socialism  that  works  for  classes  and 
cliques  and  unionisms  and  petty  local 
interests,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Hear  me  I  We  can 
never  be  truly  patriotic  untQ  we  are 
truly  cosmopolitan.    Fw  true  oomo- 
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polltanimi  we   are  indebted  to  the 
ETugelical  faith.     That  is  the  only 
foith  on  whose  banner  may  be  read : 
''Srery  creature.  "  *'all  nationa,  ^  ''one 
blood, "  **  one  Father. "    On  that  crim- 
MD  banner  I  do  not  read,  *^  England  for 
the  English";  on  that  crimson  banner 
I  do  not  read,  *^  No  Irish  need  apply" ; 
on  that  crimson  banner  I  do  not  read, 
"Let  the  Armenians  take  care  of  them- 
aelyes" ;  on  that  crimson  banner  I  do 
not  read,  ''No  intervention**;  on  that 
crimson  banner  I  do  not  read,  "For- 
eigners not   admitted. "      These   arc 
written  on  the  black  flag  of  the  devil, 
not  on  the  blood -red  banner  of  Calvary. 
Perhaps  you  thought  the  Evangelical 
fiith  had  nothing  to  do  with  states  and 
policies  and  commerce  and  labor  and 
wages.    That  is  not  so.    The  Evan- 
pUcal  creed  penetrates  the  individual 
Krai,  penetrates  the  life  of  states,  and 
penetrates  the  whole  genius  of  organ- 
lied  civilization.     It  is  the  greatest  of 
cnedt— generous  as  the  sun,  inflexible 
II  the  geometric  square,  infinite  and 
tender  as  the  love  of  God.    This  is  the 
true  Christian  Socialism.     Evangcli- 
ciUiDi  is  "all  the  world,"  "every  na- 
tioB, "  "  one  Father.  **    But  there  is  an- 
ctiMi  Socialism  that  is  not  Christian. 
There  is  a  devil's  creed  that  would 
^foott  and  starve  a  man  if  he  did  not 
Moog  to  certain  unions,  or   if  he 
dilmed  the  independence  and  liberty 
of  t  man ;  a  creed  that  would  drive  the 
CUounan  from  California  because  he 
on  work  skilfully  and  live  without 
viMing  his  wages ;  a  creed  that  would 
tive  oat  the  German  clerk,  the  French 
vtiiui,  the   Italian  waiter,    because 
^ou  beat  the  English  on  their  own 
pwnid.    That  is  not  Evangelical  So- 
c^diim.    Evangelical  Socialism  would 
■tfr  ns  to  noble  and  generous  emula- 
^  Mying  to  each  country :  "  Italy, 
*^  10  well  that  no  other  nation  can 
•"■pets  with  you  " ;  "  Germany,  work 
ttvin  that  no  other  nation  can  com- 
>*wlth  you";  "America,  work  so 
*4  thift  BO  other  nation  can  compete 
^  yoa*:  "England,  work  so  well 
^M  oywr  ooontiy  can  compete  with 


you. "  "  The  palm  be  his  who  wins  it, " 
"see  that  no  man  take  thy  crown." 
That  is  the  true  Socialism,  the  true 
cosmopolitanism.  The  object  of  Evan- 
gelical Socialism  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
word  "  foreigner" ;  it  is  a  cursed  word, 
it  is  stained  with  siu,  the  brand  of  Cain 
is  upon  it;  iu  every  sense — personal, 
social,  political — we  are  to  be  "  no  more 
strangera  and  foreigners, "  but  to  be 
loving  children  in  our  Father's  house- 
hold. Every  opposing  Socialism  is 
organized  selfishness,  and  ought  to  be 
named  in  the  Christian  pulpit  only  that 
it  might  be  denounced  and  damned.  I 
am  sorry  that  "Evangelical"  is  a  word 
so  often  treated  unjustly  as  a  "  narrow" 
word.  I  have  given  you  its  great 
watchwords  as :  "  All  nations,  "  "  every 
creature, "  "  one  blood,  "  "  one  Father, " 
"one  Savior"! 

I  have  no  intention  to  give  up  the 
old  Evangelicalism.  Before  giving  it 
up  we  ought  at  least  to  be  Just  to  it. 
Remember  that  the  men  who  gave  us 
the  framework  within  which  we  con- 
duct our  ministry  were  believers  in 
doctrines  which  constrained  them  to 
largeness  and  strenuousness  and  unsel- 
flshness  of  service.  They  believed — 
rightly  or  wrongly— that  the  Bible  was 
the  Word  of  God ;  tliey  believed  that 
men  who  died  inipenitcntly  went  away 
into  everlasting  punishmoDt ;  they  be- 
lieved that  Christ  made  an  atonement 
for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world.  These 
may  be  old-fashioned  doctrines,  but 
they  created  missionary  societies,  Sun- 
day-schools, hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
refuges  for  penitents ;  they  gave  every 
child  a  new  value,  every  father  a  new 
responsibility,  every  mother  a  new 
hope;  and  constituted  human  society 
into  a  new  conscience  and  a  new  trust. 
We  must  not  flrst  sneer  at  their  doc- 
trine and  then  claim  its  infinite  bene- 
ficence ;  nor  can  we  borrow  its  socialism 
that  we  may  quench  its  inspiration. 
Let  us  be  very  careful  how  we  give  up 
trees  that  have  borne  such  fruit,  and 
in  whoso  leaves  there  has  been  such 
healing. 

There  is  a  preaching   that  \a  uot 
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EyaDgelical,  and  I  fear  lest  it  should 
creep  unawares  into  nominal  Evangel! • 
calhood.  I  honor  the  Unitarian  who 
takes  the  consequences  of  his  own  oon- 
victions,  for  he  is  undoubtedly  honest ; 
but  I  dread  the  knavery  that  would 
take  Evangelical  money  and  preach 
Unitarian  doctrine.  Many  Unitarians 
are  honest,  noble,  useful,  and  I  honor 
them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  prove 
their  sincerity  by  their  sacrifice.  There 
is  a  preaching  that  is  negative,  unset- 
tling, destructive,  full  of  untested 
theories  and  useless  speculations  and 
windy  vanities.  It  is  common  to  say 
that  the  blessing  of  God  does  not  rest 
on  such  preaching,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  the  blessing  of  man  does  not  rest 
upon  it.  That  is  clearly  shown  by 
dwindling  congregations  and  every 
other  sign  of  indifference  or  even  re- 
sentment. We  need  not  say  God  does 
not  bless  it.  Man  himself  will  not 
have  it.  In  such  preaching  there  is 
nothing  for  him.  In  such  husks  the 
soul  can  find  no  satisfaction.  The 
Evangelical  faith,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  say:  ''When  the  ear  heard  me, 
then  it  blessed  me ;  when  the  eye  saw 
me,  it  gave  witness  to  me ;  because  I 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and 
I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it 
clothed  me ;  my  Judgment  was  a  robe 
and  a  diadem.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 
and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a 
father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  that  I 
knew  not  I  searched  out.  And  I  brake 
the  Jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  plucked 
the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth. "  That  is  the 
Evangelical  faith,  when  it  fills  and 
nerves  the  soul. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  broken- 
hearted and  hopeless  lives,  and  groan- 
ing captives,  hearing  of  this  message 
and  its  messengers,  should  exclaim: 
"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publlsheth  peace:  that 
biin^eth  tidings  of  good,  that  pub- 


llsheth salvation,  and  that  crieth  to 
the  whole  lost  world,  'Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest. ' "  That  is 
what  is  done  by  Evangelical  preaching, 
and  by  Evangelical  preaching  alone; 
and  because  the  Evangelical  preaching 
takes  this  wide  sweep,  penetrates  life*s 
inmost  recesses,  heals  the  soul's  dead- 
liest diseases,  we  boldly  and  lovingly 
•claim  for  Evangelical  doctrine  that  it 
answers  more  questions,  satisfies  more 
aspirations,  responds  to  more  neces- 
sities, and  supplies  better  motives  for 
service  than  any  other  doctrine  that 
invites  the  confidence  of  man. 


"WHY  ARE  THESE  NOT  MORS 
COlfVSRSIONS?"  — THOSE  WHO 
WILL  NOT. 

Bt  Rby.  David  Gbbgo,  D.D.  [Pbbs- 
bttkbian],     Bbookltn,     N.    T., 
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Ambkican  Republic,  "  etc. 

Te  tnU  not  amie  to  me,  that  fe  might 
ha/ce  Itfe, — John  v.  40. 

In  treating  the  theme  of  the  morn- 
ing it  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to  have 
this  text.  In  a  single  straightforward 
sentence  it  answers  the  question, 
"  Why  are  there  not  more  conversions  f 
It  answers  the  question,  too,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  unconverted,  and  that  is 
the  precise  point  before  us.  The  text 
is  valuable  because  of  what  it  sweeps 
aside.  It  sweeps  aside  everything 
that  is  irrelevant  It  sweeps  aside  all 
false  reasons.  It  sweeps  aside  the 
things  out  of  which  sinners  usually 
manufacture  excuses  for  not  becoming 
Christians.  It  narrows  the  responsi- 
bility of  refusing  Jesus  Christ  to  where 
it  belongs.  It  focuses  the  guilt  of  un- 
belief. It  declares  that  the  reason 
man  is  not  converted  is  found  in  him- 
self. It  says  the  outside  reasons  are 
the  minor  reasons,  the  inside  reasons 
are  the  major  reasons.  Fbr  the  most 
part,  unbelievers  lay  stress  on  the  out- 
side reasons.  Christ  comes  to  the  un- 
believer and  says :  "Othoamanoatof 
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the  fUth,  O  thou  woman  out  of  the 
filth,  outside  leaaons  can  neyer  keep 
you  from  being  saved  when  you  desire 
with  an  intense  desire  to  be  saved.  Tbe 
ressoos  why  you  are  not  saved  are 
found  In  you. "  Tou  enumerate  tbe 
outside  reasons,  and  give  these  as  ex- 
cuses why  you  do  not  receive  Christ 
sod  His  salvation;  you  say  the  churches 
are  cold  and  selfidi,  professed  Chris- 
tians are  inconsistent  and  no  better  than 
worldlings,  the  creeds  are  too  meta- 
physical and  cumbersome,  there  arc 
too  many  religious  sects,  and  these, 
too,  are  quarrelsome.  I  grant  the 
truth  of  all  you  say,  but  these  are  not 
the  real  reasons;  for  notwithstanding 
these,  men  and  women  all  around  you 
SIS  being  soundly  converted  every  day. 
These  outside  reasons  may  be  obstacles, 
bat  they  can  be  overcome,  and  they 
are  being  overcome.  No,  the  real 
resson  is  the  inside  reason — it  is  the 
Doo-action  of  your  own  will. 

L  If  you  are  not  saved  you  are  re- 
iponsible.  If  you  remain  unconverted 
the  reason  is  you  will  so  remain  uncon- 
verted. You  can  be  converted  this 
very  hour  if  you  choose  to  be.  You 
csn  be  saved  whenever  you  determine 
to  be  saved.  God  will  not  hinder  you, 
and  man  can  not.  You  are  your  worst 
enemy.  When  you  win  yourself  over 
to  your  own  side  then  the  battle  of  sal- 
fstion  is  fought  and  won.  The  deliv- 
smnoe  which  you  need  is  a  deliverance 
fhMn  yourself.  What  you  need  is  a 
diange  of  purpose  which  is  total, 
sweeping,  flnaL  I  confess  that  this 
service  has  been  a  great  weight  upon 
my  heart  during  the  past  week.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  it  with  a 
tremor  of  anxiety.  I  have  asked  my- 
self a  dosen  times  and  more :  Have 
you  not  made  a  mistake  in  announc- 
log  your  topic?  Have  you  not  there- 
by thrown  the  morning  service  into 
dsDgerf  There  is  danger  with  a  ser- 
▼les  like  this.  The  fact  that  a  min- 
irtv  dedans  his  intention  to  deal  with 
fts  miconfsrted  puts  the  unconverted 
■poB  their  metUe.  They  come  to 
foortliied  to  resist ;  they  histinc- 


tiveJy  take  a  hostile  attitude.  If  you 
have  taken  a  hostile  attitude  abandon 
that  attitude,  I  beseech  you,  because  I 
am  not  going  to  take  that  attitude ;  I 
am  here  as  your  friend  and  not  as  your 
enemy  ;  meet  mo  as  a  friond.  Let  this 
meeting  be  for  a  conference ;  **  Come, 
let  us  reason  together. "  I  am  here  as  a 
messenger  of  peace,  bringing  with  me 
the  message  and  the  offer  of  the  Prince 
of  peace.  What  better  can  I  offer  to 
you  than  God  and  Christ  and  a  holy 
life,  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  and 
glory?  These  are  the  things  which  I 
bring  and  put  within  your  reach.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  put 
yourself  on  your  mettle  because  I  do 
this? 

I  am  appealing  to  the  best  that  is  in 
you,  and  seeking  the  best  that  is  in  you. 
May  God  make  this  a  day  wlien  your 
conscience  shall  rise  in  its  might  and 
utter  in  ringing  tunes  a  protest  against 
all  evil  within  you,  which  has  usurped 
authority  over  your  immortal  souls,  and 
when  your  spiritual  nature  shall  put  on 
its  might  and  break  every  fetter  of  the 
prince  of  darkness. 

This  service  has  been  a  great  burdep 
upon  my  heart,  because  I  am  seeking 
great  things  to-day.  1  am  seeking 
conversions.  Conversion  is  a  radical 
thing,  but  these  men  are  capable  of 
doing  radical  things.  It  is  a  change  of 
character ;  it  is  a  change  of  life.  It  is 
"right  al)out  face"  in  living.  The 
moral  man  is  going  down  grade  to  per- 
dition. He  wheels  directly  around  and 
gets  up  grade  to  heavon.  That  is  con- 
vereion.  It  is  a  cliange  of  mind  and  a 
change  of  conduct.  But  that  is  pos- 
sible. Men  are  making  such  changes 
every  day.  Plans,  thoughts,  speech, 
looks,  likes,  natures  are  revolutionized 
in  other  departments  of  life ;  why  not 
in  the  department  of  religion?  Paul 
was  changed  in  a  moment,  and  the 
change  was  radical.  One  moment  he 
blasphemed  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  next 
he  spoke  His  praises ;  one  moment  he 
opposed  Christ,  the  next  he  obeyed 
Christ ;  one  day  he  was  a  bitter  perse- 
cutor, the  next  the  chief  of  the  iL^osW^e^ 
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Was  Paul  converted?  Then  there  is 
hope  for  every  man's  conversion.  Re- 
member, his  conversion  was  not  an  ideal 
picture;  it  was  a  real  event,  out  of 
which  grew  a  magnificent  life,  holy 
epistles  and  churches.  Paul's  conver- 
sion says  to  you,  ''You  can  be  con- 
verted if  you  want  to  be  converted, " 
and  it  says  to  me,  "  Preach  for  conver- 
sions, for  no  man  in  your  audience  is 
more  hopeless  than  Paul  was. " 

n.  Why  does  not  man  will  to  accept 
of  Christ  and  salvation  through  Him? 

The  first  reason  is  that  he  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  whole  question  of  religion. 
Are  you  indifferent?  If  so,  I  raise  this 
point  with  you.  Is  it  natural  to  be 
indifferent?  Is  it  common  sense  to  be 
indifferent?  Can  you  afford  to  be  in- 
different with  regard  to  religion?  To 
do  nothing  is  a  decision.  It  is  a  con- 
demnation. It  is  an  avowal  that  re- 
ligion is  unworthy  of  your  mind  and 
time.  It  is  letting  salvation  go  by  de- 
fault. There  is  the  action  of  the  will 
in  that.  It  is  one  way  of  settling  the 
case.  My  point  is  this :  you  can  not 
escape  dealing  with  €kxi,  and  dealing 
with  your  own  soul — its  needs,  its 
destiny.  If  you  think  you  can  you  are 
deceiving  yourself.  We  can  not  get 
away  from  €kMl;  and  our  professed 
indifference  to  religion  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  our  denial  given  to  re- 
ligion. It  is  a  decision  in  Uie  negative. 
It  is  either  that  or  it  is  an  abdication 
of  the  supreme  and  most  sacred  func- 
tions of  our  rational  faculties.  But  it 
is  not  that.  Only  insane  people  and 
idiots  can  abdicate  the  function  of 
their  rational  faculties.  Your  indiffer- 
ence is  contempt,  and  your  contempt  is 
guilt.  It  is  the  "will  not"  of  which 
Jesus  laments  in  the  text.  It  is  the 
**  will  not"  which  breaks  His  heart. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  men  do 
not  will  to  accept  Christ  and  the  life 
He  offers.  They  deal  with  religion 
through  their  prejudices.  When  they 
think  of  It  they  think  of  it  destruc- 
tively, and  not  constructively.  They 
seardi  for  faults  and  not  for  virtues. 
This  la  not  fair.     This  makes  them 


critics,  not  honest  inquirers.  No  man 
is  in  a  mood  to  receive  good  from  truth, 
no  matter  how  ably  or  honestly  or  cor- 
rectly it  may  be  presented,  if  his  mind 
is  filled  with  prejudices  against  it. 
Ruskin  says :  *^  No  man  is  competent  to 
Judge  of  the  merits  of  a  picture  if  he 
looks  only  at  its  faults. "  That  is  a 
good  canon  of  criticism  for  all  spheres 
of  life.  It  is  a  good  protection  against 
one-sidedness  in  dealing  with  things. 
One-sided  treatment  of  anything  is  in- 
justice. It  is  incompleteness.  It  is 
hostile  to  a  receptive  mind. 

Prejudice  leads  men  in  dealing  with 
religion  to  deal  with  imperfections  of 
its  professors  and  to  hedge  by  these,  to 
make  them  an  excuse.  This  is  absurd. 
This  is  dealing  with  Christ  second- 
hand, and  not  dealing  with  Him  first- 
hand, which  every  man  should  do. 
This  is  dealing  with  an  imaginary 
Christ,  an  imaginary  Gospel.  They 
say,  ''Here  are  Christians  who  are 
shams;"  but  you  know  well  enough 
that  you  are  not  asked  to  be  a  sham. 
The  fact  that  you  are  able  to  criticize 
their  inconsistencies  shows  that  you 
know  what  the  real  Christianity  is; 
then  why  not  accept  of  the  real? 
Christ  calls  you  to  come  to  Him,  not  to 
His  disciples.  To  confess  Him,  not 
His  disciples.  To  follow  him,  not  His 
disciples.  You  are  confronted  with 
Christ.  He  is  the  problem  on  your 
hands— His  magnificent  civilization. 
His  wonderful  cross.  His  growing 
kingdom.  If  you  deal  fairly  and 
directly  with  these  you  will  find  that 
the  difficulties  of  belief  are  far  less  than 
the  difficulties  of  unbelief.  To  an 
honest  man  who  studies  the  subject  of 
religion  through  and  through,  it  is  eas- 
ier to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  than  it  is 
not  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

You  look  upon  the  Christian  religion 
as  restrictive.  The  Christian  religion 
expands  and  enlarges.  It  means  growth 
until  one  reaches  the  full  stature  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Do  you  know  what  the 
fun  stature  of  Jesus  Christ  means? 
When  any  man  sees  his  possibilities 
under  the  culture  of  divine  giaoe,  he 
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1b  flatisfled  with  nothing  short  of  the 
fan  stature  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
jet  to  find  a  perfectly  satisfied,  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful  infidel 

There  are  different  kinds  of  unbelief. 
There  is  the  unbelief  of  ignorance,  and 
the  unbelief  of  prejudice,  and  the  un- 
belief which  springs  out  of  sinful  liv- 
ing. A  man  living  in  the  commission 
of  a  secret  sin  to  which  he  is  wedded 
refuses  to  believe,  because  belief  in 
Christ  would  compel  him  to  stop  sin- 
ning. Hence  it  is  that  the  Gospel 
when  it  approaches  man  approaches 
him  with  the  call,  "  Repent !  Repent ! " 
That  is,  **  Take  God 's  side  against  your 
sin. "  The  unbelief  of  those  who  live 
in  sin  is  simply  the  dissent  of  dis- 
honesty and  immorality  and  a  low, 
gross  earthiness  against  religion.  It  is 
the  atheism  of  the  heart.  There  is  no 
atheism  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  atti- 
tude which  men  take  when  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  dominated  by  their 
passions  rather  than  by  their  conscience 
and  reason.  Christ  would  interfere 
with  their  present  type  of  life,  and  that 
is  the  secret  of  their  non-faith.  Christ 
would  want  purity ;  Christ  would  want 
veracity;  Christ  would  want  gener- 
osity. They  are  the  opposite  of  these. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  in  a  largo  majority  of  cases  it 
is  sin  in  the  conduct  that  keeps  men 
from  Christ.  It  is  selfish  lives,  wicked 
lives,  lives  of  dishonesty  and  untruth- 
fohiess,  which  stand  in  the  way.  If 
you  were  willing  to  give  up  all  your 
sbs,  would  you  not  take  Christ  this 
very  day  and  begin  to  live  the  grand 
life  which  He  prescribes,  and  which 
you  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
to  admire? 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  speak  a  word 
to  two  classes  of  the  non-converted. 

I  wish  first  to  speak  with  those  who 
have  put  off  decision  for  Jesus  Christ 
for  many  years.  You  have  been 
pleaded  with,  and  prayed  over,  and 
invited  to  Christ  scores  of  times,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Now,  to  my  way  of 
tUnkiDg,  you  have  a  duty  to  perform ; 
|oa  ow«  this  duty  to  yourself;  you 


owe  it  to  the  Church ;  you  owe  it  to 
those  who  have  been  faithful  in  plead- 
ing with  you.  Are  you  ready  to  do 
that  fair  thing?  Then  it  is  your  duty 
to  write  a  manifesto  and  publicly  ac- 
quit the  Church  and  acquit  the  minister 
and  your  faithful  friends  from  all  re- 
sponsibility or  blame  for  your  non- 
faith. 

I  wish  to  speak,  finally,  to  those  who 
are  almost  persuaded.  It  is  your  duty 
to  act  on  the  instant.  Most  decisions 
are  instantaneous.  The  preparations 
for  deciding  may  take  time;  but  the 
decision  itself,  that  is  instantaneous. 
A  movement  of  your  mind ;  the  pass- 
ing of  a  thought ;  a  volition  of  your 
will ;  an  honest  resolution ;  and  you 
are  a  Christian,  moving  on  with  the 
sacramental  hosts  of  God's  elect. 
Think  that  thought ;  will  that  decision ; 
frame  and  utter  that  resolution,  and  do 
it  at  once ;  to  hesitate  is  to  sin.  I  urge 
you  to  act  thus  that  you  may  be  saved 
from  the  fatal  danger  of  delay,  and  that 
you  may  be  protected  from  the  surprise 
of  sudden  death. 


THE  WORD  OF  GOD  NOT  BOUND. 

Bt  Bishop  £.  R.  Hendrix,  D.D., 
LL.D.  [M.E.  SouthJ,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

But  the  word  of  Ood  i»  not  bound. — 
2  Tim.  ii.  9. 

The  battle  of  the  first  centuries  was 
fought  about  the  person  of  our  Lord  ; 
that  of  the  middle  centuries  was  about 
His  sepulcher;  but  the  battle  of  tliis 
century  has  been  about  the  Word  of 
God.  The  battle  has  raged  with  great 
fierceness,  and  at  times  could  be  heard 
the  exultant  shout  of  the  enemies  of  the 
truth,  as  if  they  were  about  to  achieve 
a  final  victory ;  but  that  they  have  not 
succeeded,  even  in  their  own  judgment, 
is  apparent  from  the  persistency  with 
which  they  renew  the  attack.  As  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  is  lifted,  we  still  find 
Paul's  triumphant  declaration  true: 
"  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound. " 

I.  The  Word  of  God  la  not  bo\mdb^ 
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any  reasonable  doubts  as  to  Its  credi- 
bility. By  its  credibility  is  meant  its 
worthiness  to  be  believed  on  account  of 
its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  Now, 
step  by  step,  we  can  trace  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  we  have  them,  back  to  the 
very  days  of  the  Apostles.  Take  our 
well-known  King  James*  version,  given 
to  the  world  in  1611,  and  there  are  still 
preserved  the  two  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  the  translators 
used.  Earlier  yet,  the  very  copy  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  that  Luther  used  for 
his  translations  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  These,  in  turn, 
we  can  compare  with  the  manuscripts 
in  existence  which  date  from  the  fourth 
century.  In  fact,  there  are  over  dOO 
manuscripts  each  of  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew Scriptures,  some  of  which  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Constantino  himself. 
Aside  from  this,  there  are  such  numer- 
ous quotations  from  these  sacred  wri- 
tings in  not  less  than  180  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  first  six  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  it  has  been  found 
that  the  whole  New  Testament  can  be 
reproduced  from  their  writings.  There 
is  nothing  like  this  in  the  history  of 
any  classic  of  which  we  are  possessed. 
But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the 
matchless  character  they  give  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  66  Books  of  the 
Bible,  like  so  many  bits  of  mosaic,  set 
forth  the  portrait  of  the  Son  of  God. 
This  conception,  so  far  transcending 
anything  in  human  literature,  is  the 
final  proof  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  volume  is  one,  tho  it  appears  in 
66  Books,  and  has  come  from  86  in- 
spired writers  during  a  period  of  1,600 
years. 

n.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound 
by  any  such  peculiarities  as  to  render 
it  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  mind. 
Three  fourths  of  the  Bible  is  in  the  f onn 
of  narrative  of  events,  travels,  conduct — 
the  very  style  of  reading  which  in  all 
ages  has  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  the 
mind  of  man.  The  Bible  is  not  in  the 
incoherent  style  of  the  Koran.    The 


Bible  is  a  story  of  mankind,  as  not  else- 
where found  of  mankind. 

m.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound 
by  any  serious  differences  in  its  dis- 
closures of  truth  from  that  found  else- 
where. Truth,  wherever  found,  is  co- 
herent with  itself.  The  great  thing  is 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  truth. 

In  1866,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  617  eminent  scientists  signed  a 
paper  which  stated : 

**We  coBcelve  that  it  U  Impossible  for  the 
Word  of  God,  as  written  in  the  Book  of  Na- 
ture, and  Ood*s  Word,  as  written  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  contradict  one  another,  how- 
OTer  much  they  may  appear  to  differ.  We 
are  not  forgetful  that  physical  science  is  not 
complete,  but  is  only  in  a  condition  of  prog- 
ress, and  that  at  present  our  finite  reason 
enables  us  to  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly; 
and  we  confidently  beliere  that  a  time  will 
come  when  the  two  records  will  be  seen  to 
agree  in  erery  particular.** 

IV.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound 
by  opposition  and  hatred  of  men.  Men 
have  sought  to  discredit  it,  to  misquote 
it,  to  mutilate  it,  to  destroy  it — but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 
Even  tho  the  manuscript  and  printed 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  de- 
stroyed, men  could  not  destroy  the 
Word  of  God.  It  has  been  reproduced 
in  all  the  literature  in  the  world.  Tou 
may  destroy  all  the  libraries  of  the 
world,  and  not  destroy  the  Word  of  God. 
It  appears  in  the  world's  greatest  sculp- 
tures and  most  famous  paintings.  Even 
were  these  destroyed,  you  would  need 
to  destroy,  as  well,  all  our  asylums  for 
the  helpless,  and  the  very  sepulchers  of 
oiu  lead,  where,  sculptured  in  marble, 
are  extracts  of  the  Word  of  God.  If 
human  hate  could  destroy  all  these,  it 
could  not  destroy  the  Word  of  God,  for 
it  would  be  reproduced  from  the  very 
lullabies  which  mothers  sing  to  their 
children,  or  gathered  from  the  lips  of 
the  dying  who  proclaim  their  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  resurrection.  It 
could  be  reproduced  from  the  memories 
of  children,  where  are  treasured  its 
divine  precepts — ^from  the  experiences 
of  the  aged,  where  are  stored  its  sacred 
promises. 
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THE  GOOD  XmiHOS  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

Bt  Rkv.  Q.  F.  Lovs,  Jb.  [Baftibt]» 

BOCHBBTKB,  N.   Y. 

Tk^  Spirit  nf  iks  Lord  is  upon  me,  be* 
eaum  he  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tiding  to  the  poor;  he  hath  eent  me  to 
preeUtim  rdeam  to  the  eaptitee,  and 
reoovering  qf  eight  to  the  bUnd,  to  $et 
at  lAertif  them  that  are  bruised:  to 
predaim  the  aeeeptable  year  of  the 
Z^rtl.— Luke  iy.  18,  19. 

Thb  Good  Tidings  were : 

(1)  Sent  by  Ood. 

(8)  Bioaght  by  Christ 

(8)  Intended  for  (a)  Poor,  (b) 
Blind,    (e)  Captives. 

L  The  Good  Tidings  of  Jesus  Christ 
sn  a  Massage  of  Loye. 

*He  anointed  me  to  preach  good  ti- 
dings to  the  poor."  (See  Isa.  Ixi. 
1.  8.)  "  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
bnken -hearted. " 

1.  The  Loye  of  God  and  Christ  for 
Xin.— Rom.  y.  8. 

8l  The  Possibility  of  Man's  Poesess- 
Isg  this  Dirine  Love.— John  ziv.  14- 
11. 

8.  The  Duty  of  Man's  Shedding 
Abroad  this  Diyine  Loye.— John  zv. 

8-ia 

n.  The  Good  Tidings  of  Jesus  Christ 
sieaMssssge  of  Light. 

"He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release 
to  the  captiyeSp  and  reooycring  of  sight 
to  the  blind, "  "  the  opening  of  the  eves 
to  them  that  are  bound. " 

1.  Man  needs  a  Light  to  See  His  Sins. 
•^ohniz.5;  ziL  86,  88. 

%  Man  needs  Light  to  See  the  Right. 
-^Qim  zil.  40. 

8.  Man  needs  Light  to  liye  the 
Right— John  viiL  18. 

EL  The  Good  Tidings  of  Jesus 
GMst  are  a  Message  of  Liberty. 

"He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release 

toOecaptiyes:  ...  to  set  at  liberty 

then  that  an  bruised. " 

L  Man  is  a  Slaye  to  Sin.— John  yiii. 
ti 

1  Man  Oan  Not  Free  Himself  from 
ftlBoiidl^of  Sin.— Rom.  rii.  16-24. 


8.  Jesus  Christ  alone  can  set  Man 
Free.— John  viii.  86 ;  Gal.  y.  1 ;  Rom. 
yi. 

"  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord. " 

"  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salyation. " 


APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY:  THE 
CHURCH  PREPARING  FOR  ITS 
WORK.* 

By  Rkv.  C.  A.  Vincent,  Sandusky,  O. 

Acts  i. 

1.  Jesus  finishing,  through  His 
Church,  the  work  He  began  while  on 
earth.  2.  The  Critical  Time  in  the 
work  of  Christ,  when  these  incidents 
took  place.  8.  Jesus  promised  the 
Holy  Spirit.— John  ziv.  16;  John 
zvi.  7. 

I.  Conditions  of  Receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

1.  They  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

2.  They  understood  the  Scriptures. 
—Acts  i.  16.  The  Word  is  the  Record 
of  the  Spirit. —Eph.  vi.  17. 

8.  They  were  obedient  to  Christ  and 
the  Scriptures— Acts  i.  4— to  wait  at 
Jerusalem.- Acts  i.  18-26 :  They  filled 
Judas'  place. 

4.  They  harbored  no  sin.— Acts  ii. 
88. 

6.  They  were  stedfast  in  prayer. — 
Acts  i.  14. 

6.  The  whole  chapter  indicates  that 
they  longed  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  must  ask  for  Him.  —Luke  zi.  18. 

II.  Results  of  the  Spirit*s  Filling. 

1.  Assurance  of  Sonship.- Rom. 
viii.  14-17 ;  2  Cor.  i.  22. 

2.  Deep  Insight  into  Spiritual  Truth. 
—1  Cor.  ii.  6-10. 

8.  Intelligence  and  Power  in  Prayer. 
—Rom.  viii.  26-27. 

4.  Power  to  Walk  Righteously. — 
Gal.iv.  16-24. 

5.  Power  in  Service. — Zech.  iv.  6. 


*  The  flrat  of  a  teii«s  of  twenty-four 
mons  on  the  Acts  of  the  Aposilst. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


Suggestiye  Thonghtt  from  llany 
Minds. 

L— CONTEMPOKABT  ESTDfATBS. 

1.  Whkn  Washington  left  Virginia 
in  April,  1789,  to  be  inaugurated  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  given  a  farewell  banquet  at  Alex- 
andria, at  which  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
the  Hon.  Dennis  Ramsay,  presided. 

Mr.  Ramsay  said : 

**Not  to  extol  your  glory  as  a  loldier,  not 
to  pour  forth  our  gratitude  for  pagt  serrioea, 
not  to  acknowledge  the  Juatice  of  the  unex- 
ampled honor  which  hai  been  conferred  upon 
you  by  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  suf- 
frages of  8,000,000  of  freemen  in  your  election 
to  the  Supreme  Magistracy,  not  to  admire 
the  patriotism  which  directs  your  conduct, 
do  your  neighbors  and  friends  now  address 
you.  Themes  less  splendid,  but  more  en- 
dearing, impress  our  minds.  The  first  and 
best  of  citizens  must  leave  us.  Our  aged 
must  lose  their  ornament,  our  youth  their 
model,  our  agriculture  its  ImproTer,  our 
commerce  Its  friend,  our  infant  academy  Its 
patron,  our  poor  their  benefactor." 

Washington  was  much  touched  by 
these  expressions,  and  his  reply  was 
spoken  with  an  emotion  he  was  quite 
unable  to  bide.    He  said : 

**Altho  I  ought  not  to  avoid,  yet  I  can  not 
describe,  the  painful  emotions  I  felt  in  being 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  I  would 
accept  or  refuse  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

**The  unanimity  of  the  choice,  the  opinion 
of  my  friends,  communicated  from  different 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  the 
apparent  wish  of  those  who  were  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  Ck>nstitution  in  its  present 
form,  and  an  ardent  desire  on  my  own  part 
to  be  instrumental  in  conciliating  the  good 
will  of  my  countrymen  toward  each  other, 
have  induced  an  acceptance.  Those  who 
know  me  best  (and  you,  my  fellow  citiaens, 
are,  from  your  situation,  in  that  number) 
know,  better  than  any  others,  that  my  love 
of  retirement  is  so  great  that  no  earthly  con- 
sideration short  of  a  conTiction  of  duty 
could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  depart  from 
my  resolution  *  never  more  to  take  any  share 
in  transactions  of  a  public  nature.* " 

2.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  on 
taking  his  seat  as  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  made  an  inaugural 
«ddr«88,  in  which  he  said : 


"It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  America  ...  on  the  prospect 
of  an  executlTO  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
whose  portrait  I  shall  not  presume  to  draw. 
Were  I  blessed  with  powers  to  do  Justice  to 
his  character  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  or  affection  of  his 
country  or  make  the  smallest  addition  to  his 
glory.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  a  dis- 
cluunso  of  the  present  exalted  trust  on  the 
same  principles,  with  the  same  abilities  and 
▼irtuee,  which  have  uniformly  appeared  in 
all  his  former  conduct,  public  or  private. 
May  I,  ncTertheless,  be  indulged  to  inquire. 
If  we  look  over  the  catalog  of  the  first 
magistrates  of  nations,  whether  they  have 
been  denominated  Presidents  or  Oonsuls, 
Kings  or  Princes,  where  shall  we  find  one 
whose  commanding  talents  and  rirtuee, 
whose  OTerruling  good  fortune,  have  so  com- 
pletely united  all  hearts  and  TOices  in  his 
favor  r* 

IL^MODBBN  ^BTDCATES. 

1.  Ex- Judge  Koah  Davis : 

"The  quiet  and  happiness  of  his  domestic 
life  at  Mt.  Vernon  filled  the  full  measure  of 
his  desires,  while  the  trump  of  fame  was 
sounding  his  name  throughout  the  bounds 
of  ciTilization.  But  when,  after  a  few  years 
of  unfortunate  experience  In  the  feeble  at- 
tempt at  confederation,  it  became  necessary 
to  organise  a  new  government,  Virginia 
summoned  him  to  the  Convention  elected  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole 
country  called  him  to  Its  head.  To  the 
duties  of  that  convention,  without  attempt 
at  leadership,  he  lent  all  the  formative  en- 
ergies of  his  mind,  and  gave  to  its  labors  the 
stamp  of  his  own  moderation,  prudence,  and 
sagacity;  and,  after  the  people  of  the  States 
had  adopted  the  Constitution,  he,  by  their 
unanimous  choice,  stood  before  them,  its 
first  President  The  smiles  of  God  broke  in 
beautiful  sunshine  upon  that  unparalleled 
scene.  .  .  .  He  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
new  GovemmeLt  the  genius,  the  wisdom,  the 
learning,  and  the  experience  of  the  beet 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  and 
out  of  their  harmonies  and  discords  he 
framed  constitutions  that  tempered  power 
with  restraint,  and  marked  the  orbits  within 
which  both  the  Union  and  the  States  can 
move  forever  as  harmonious  sovereignties. 
He  chose  his  Cabinet  in  no  partisan  spirit. 
He  called  around  him  the  ablest  representa- 
tives of  conflicting  views  and  theories,  that 
he  might  hear  all  and  decide  upon  such  a 
hearing. 

"As  President  be  became  the  patient  and 
impartial  judge  of  the  highest  of  earthly 
judicatories,  with  advocates  navor  surpassed 
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in  any  tribunal,  wbow  deoisioDi  ioTolved  the 
chwctur  and  fate  of  a  gOTemment  and  the 
liberty  and  bappineM  of  a  people.  Hamil- 
ton, the  greatest  of  rtatewnen  and  lawyers  I 
Jeffenon,  the  ablest  of  philosophers  and 
ttatesmenl  Imagine  the  tribunal,  with 
Washington  as  judge  and  arbiter ;  the  f onun, 
with  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  as  antagonists; 
the  cause,  the  relation  of  the  Union  to  the 
people  and  the  States;  the  result,  the  per- 
petuity of  these  relations,  to  be  the  safe- 
guards of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
nation.  Who  at  this  day  doubts  the  wis- 
dom of  the  conclusions  Washington  reached 
and  brought  into  effective  action?  Who 
fUls  at  this  hour  to  thank  Qod  for  giving  to 
America  a  judge  so  free  from  sectional  bias, 
so  capable  of  weighing  the  great  arguments, 
and  so  firm  in  announcing  and  enforcing  his 
condnsionsr' 

S.  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  (in  an  ora- 
tion on  God's  Providence  and  Our 
Duty)  : 

"When  Wsshington  was  a  lad  his  mother 
thought  she  would  like  him  to  be  a  midship- 
man in  the  English  navy;  but  her  heart 
fkUed  her,  and  she  could  not  let  him  go. 
Ton  wanted  Washington,  and  he  had  to  stay 
St  home.  He  was  in  an  ice-pack  in  fifteen 
feet  of  water  in  the  Allegheny  River,  and  a 
thouiand  to  one  he  had  gone  under  and  been 
lost !  He  could  not  be  lost,  he  was  wanted 
down  here,  he  had  to  get  out  of  that  and  go 
home  again.  The  Indian  turned  and  fired  on 
him  at  short  range;  there  was  grim  death  In 
that  shot,  but  it  missed  the  mark.  Tou  ask 
me  why?  I  ask  you  why  Wesley  was  not 
bomt  up  in  the  parsonage,  or  Cromwell  slain 
at  Marston  Moor,  or  Mohammed  found  in  the 
eave,  or  Paul  sent  out  of  the  world  in  his 
freshman  year.  Some  lives  grow  to  be  so 
sacred,  as  we  watch  them  through  the  glass 
of  history,  that  we  say  it  is  impossible  they 
can  end  before  the  man  has  done  his  work. 
And  so  Washington  could  not  be  drowned, 
or  die  of  the  smallpox  in  Barbadoes,  or  be 
Aot  \xf  the  Indian  at  short  range,  or  be 
hustled  out  of  the  world  in  any  other  way 
we  can  think  of.  He  had  to  grow  to  be  a 
noble  leader  of  the  race,  the  savior  beyond 
all  other  men  of  this  country  in  her  great 
strife  for  freedom,  and  the  man  to  whom  we 
look  up  to-day  with  a  deep  sweet  reverence 
we  feel  for  no  other  man  of  our  nation  except 
oor  great  good  martyr.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  But  manifest  destiny,  fellow 
dtiasns,  must  be  the  spur  to  manifest  duty, 
or  it  Is  no  good  to  any  man  or  any  nation  to 
bsUev«  in  It** 

a.  Rev.  R.  8.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(in  a  pzBjer  at  tbe  CenteuDial  Bervices 
In  New  York,  April  80,  1889)  : 

*•  •  •  Moat  of  all,  on  this  day,  we  give 


thanks  and  praise  for  him  whom  Thou  in 
Thy  Providence  didst  set  forth  to  be  the 
leader  of  our  leaders  in  council  and  in  arms, 
and  the  example  for  all  to  follow  in  his 
high  office.  For  his  patience  and  courage 
which  never  failed,  and  his  foreseeing  wis- 
dom which  was  not  diminished,  for  the  sted- 
fastness  of  spirit,  sustained  upon  Thee,  which 
sank  beneath  no  weight  of  burden,  the  mag- 
nanimous serenity  which  disaster  could  not 
shake  nor  any  successes  unduly  exalt,  we 
render  to  Thee  homage  and  laud;  for  his 
majestic  fidelity  to  an  unsurpassed  trust, 
his  reverent  faith  in  Thy  word  and  in  Thee. 
We  bless  Thee  that  through  the  gifts  and 
graces  with  which  Thou  didst  endue  him 
his  name  remains  for  us,  as  for  our  fathers, 
a  banner  of  light,  to  the  luster  of  which  the 
nations  turn.  Make  us  worthy  partakers  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labors,  magnificent  in  bless- 
ing, whose  fame  is  henceforth  in  all  the 
earth." 


Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

This  address  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study  of  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. It  is  tinged  with  the  sadness  of 
a  great  soul,  alive  to  the  weaknesses 
and  faults  which  be  discerned  in  the 
nation  he  loved,  and  affected  in  some 
degree,  no  doubt,  by  the  malignant  as- 
saults which  had  continually  attacked 
his  public  actions.  But  conscious  of 
his  own  integrity  and  unselfishness, 
and  with  consummate  intuition  dis- 
cerning the  essential  soundness  of  the 
political  principles  and  policy  he  held, 
he  maintained  them,  with  dignified  re- 
buke of  the  false  and  mistaken  views 
that  had  opposed  him. 

Some  have  thought  that  he  lays  im- 
due  emphasis  upon  the  dangers  of  par- 
tizan  misleading;  but  in  view  of  the 
corruptions  of  partizan  government  in 
our  time,  such  as  Washington  never 
dreamed  of,  so  that  the  overthrow  by 
popular  vote  of  one  corrupt  party  only 
throws  us  into  the  hands  of  the  equal 
corruption  of  the  opposite  party,  we 
may  doubt  whether  the  warnings  of 
Washington  are  any  too  grave. 

Besides  this,  the  Farewell  Address 
contains  six  main  injunctions :  (1)  The 
paramount  obligation  of  unity ;  (2)  the 
inviolability  of  the  Constitution :  (8) 
the  independence   oi  Ui^  oooi^Vxi^XA 
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branches  of  GoyeiDmeDt ;  (4)  the  culti- 
vation of  religion,  morality,  and  the 
means  of  education  ;  (6)  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  credit ;  and  (6)  con- 
servative friendship  and  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  Merely  to  state 
these  six  conditions  of  national  well- 
being  is  to  discover  that  every  one  of 
them  has  become  a  political  axiom  with 


all  true  statesmen.  These  are  prin- 
ciples which  we  do  not  outgrow. 
There  have  been  periods  in  our  his- 
tory when  the  sentiment  of  a  party  or 
a  section  has  diverged  lamentably  from 
more  than  one  of  them,  and  the  recov- 
ery is  not  as  perfect  as  we  could  wish  ; 
but  no  open  denial  of  these  principles 
has  long  been  made. 


HINTS  AT  THE  MEANING  OF  TEXTS. 
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HINTS  FOR  COMMUNION  SER- 
MONS. 

The  Christian's  Memorial  Day. 

Arid  thU  day  shall  be  ttnto  you  far  a 
memorial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast 
to  the  Lord  throughout  your  genera- 
tions :  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an 
ordinance  forever. — Exodus  zii.  14. 

Our  national  Memorial  Day  and  all 
it  commemorates.  Such  a  day  in  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  world.  England's 
Waterloo.  Germany's  "Die  Wacht 
am  Rhein. "  The  French  Marseilles. 
Russia's  Crimea.  The  Jewish  Pass- 
over. 

I.  A  Gkxl- given  command.  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God — keep  My  statutes. 

II.  An  annual  command.  **  Through- 
out your  generations. "  The  power  of 
Christian  traditions  when  in  accord 
with  the  divine  Word. 

III.  A  festal-day  command.  It  was 
to  be  observed  as  a  feast  unto  the  Lord. 
The  Christian  life  a  feast  to  Jehovah. 

rV.  A  memorial  commanded.  Ever 
to  bear  in  mind  their  deliverance. 

V.  A  perpetual  command.    Forever 
by  Jews,  until  the  express  image  of  the 
Father's  Person  came. 
So  all  these  in  Christ  our  Passover : 

1.  **  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. " 

2.  **  As  oft  as  ye  eat, "  etc. 

8.  *"  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood." 


4.  **  Ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death, " 
etc. 

5.  -Till  he  come." 

DiSCIPULUS.* 


The  Preciousness  of  Christ. 

Unto  you  thertfore  which  believe  he  is 
precious. — 1  Peter  ii.  7. 

What  is  most  precious  to  a  thirsty 
man?  Water.  To  a  hungry  man? 
Food.  To  an  imprisoned  man?  Lib- 
erty. To  a  sick  man?  Health.  To  a 
poor  man?  Money.  To  a  Christian? 
Christ. 

Christ  is  the  "  water  of  life.  "  John 
vii.  87 ;  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

Christ  is  the  **  bread  of  life.  "  John 
vi  85,  and  from  47  to  68. 

Christ  proclaims  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives.    Luke  iv.  18;  John  viii.  86. 

He  isheulth  to  the  sick,  wealth  to  the 
poor,  and  peace  and  Joy  to  all.  Peter 
speaks  of  ''precious  blood**  (1  Peter  L 
19),  "precious  faith"  (2  Peter  1.  1), 
*^  precious  promises"  (2  Peter  i.  4) ,  and 
a  precious  Christ  (text) . 

I.  Some  things  are  precious  for  their 
beauty. 

In  Nature:  Heavens,  flowers,  land- 
scape, sunset.  In  Art:  Raphael's  Di- 
vine Child.  Munkaczy  's  Christ  before 
Pilate.  Jerusalem  on  Day  of  Cruci- 
fixion.    In  Music:  Handel's  Messiah. 

Christ  is  **  altogether  lovely. "  Cant 
v.  18. 
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n.  Borne  things  are  precious  for 
their  usefulness.  Air,  water,  sun- 
shine, education,  influence,  wealth, 
etc 

Christ  precious  in  sorrow  to  comfort 
OS*  in  temptation  to  defend  us,  and  in 
death  to  receive  us.  When  education, 
wealth,  influence,  and  even  life  fail, 
Christ  will  be  still  precious. 

ni.  Some  things  are  precious  for 
their  scarcity.     Only  one  Christ. 

IV.  Some    things  are  precious  for 

their  durability.    "  I  am  he  that  liveth, 

and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  aliye,  ^ 

etc.  (Rev.  i.  18) . 

Shahgab.* 


The  Glory  of  the  Cross. 

Bu.%  Qod  foHfid  that  I  should  glory  save 
in  the  erom  of  our  Lord  Jeaua  Ohrigt, 
—Gal.  vi.  14. 

This  is  Paul's  reply  to  Judaizing 
teachers  who  still  emphasized  the  ritual 
of  Moses  (see  preceding  verse) .  Three 
thoughts : 

I.  The  fact  suggested  is  the  humil- 
iation of  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross. 
We  rejoice  over  the  great  deeds  of  our 
ancestors ;  but  Paul  rejoices  in  the  de- 
feat of  his  Lord.  Why  ?  We  shall  sec 
when  we  consider. 

II.  The  doctrine  which  it  presents. 
By  a  metonymy — a  flgure  by  which  the 
symbol  is  taken  to  represent  the  thing 
symbolised — the  Apostle  puts  forward 
the  cross  to  represent  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  for  the  world's  sin. 
Atonement,  Redemptioa 

in.  Reasons  which  justify  this 
glorying  of  Paul. 

1.  The  cross  suggested  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  atonement. 

8.  It  vindicates  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion. 

8.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  to  truth  and  law.  He  is 
Jost,  as  well  as  the  Justifler. 

4.  It  famishes  a  complete  demonstra- 
tkm  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 
Uta  appears  hideous  under  the  shadow 
of  theonMi. 


5.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God,  and  of  His  willingness  to  save 
the  lost. 

6.  Paul  glories  in  the  cross  as  the 
key  that  opens  the  door  to  what  he 
seeks.  We  glory  in  what  advances  us 
toward  the  attainment  of  our  ideal. 
What  is  our  ideal  ?  "  The  mark  for  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling  I  ** 

Ralph.* 


HINTS  FOR  FUNERAL    SERMONS. 
The  Fading  Leaf. 

We  all  do  Jade  as  a  leaf. — Isaiah  Ixiv.  6. 

Nature  and  the  Bible  harmonize. 
The  Author  of  one  is  the  Author  of  the 
other.  God  can  not  contradict  Himself. 
His  word  and  works  agree.  The  book 
of  nature  speaks  and  the  book  of  God 
responds.  Nature  throws  down  a 
faded  leaf,  the  Bible  applies  the  lesson : 
""  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf. " 

1.  Some  leaves  fade  gradually.  The 
green  becomes  yellow,  the  yellow 
brown,  the  brown  dead.  Why?  The 
cells  have  closed,  the  sap  has  ceased  to 
circulate,  and  the  leaf  fades  and  dies. 
Why  ?  Its  work  is  done.  Time  takes 
the  color  out  of  the  cheek,  wrinkles 
the  brow,  bends  the  once  manly  form, 
and  gradually  the  person  fades  and 
dies. 

2.  Others  suddenly.  Storms  rip  them 
from  the  stem.  Worms  drain  their 
vitality.  Mischievous  bands  pluck 
them.  Frosts  nip  them,  and  they  fade 
and  die. 

Human  life  often  ended  by  accident. 
Sudden  death.     Crushing  sorrow. 

8.  All  surely.  If  storm  does  not  dis- 
lodge them,  nor  worm  destroy  them, 
nor  hands  pluck  them,  they  can  not  live 
forever.  When  their  work  is  done 
they  wither  and  die. 

We  may  escape  accidents,  and  sud- 
den death,  but  fade  we  must  sooner  or 
later. 

After  the  fading  of  the  leaf  comes 
the  beauty  of  spring,  and  after  death 
the  resurrection. 
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The  Honr  of  Death. 

J%tre  is  but  a  ttep  betweenme  anddeath. 
—1  Sam  zz.  8. 

THBEB8CORB  jears  and  ten  are  but 
a  step,  and  death  is  at  our  door.  A 
silent,  unwelcome  visitor,  he  comes  to 
all. 

I.  Death  is  a  certain  hour. 

The  flower  stands  in  center  of  field, 
nodding  in  breeze ;  plowman  starts  fur- 
row— round  and  round— at  last  flower 
is  turned  imder.  So  comes  death, — 
turns  us  under  furrow  at  last. 

n.  Death  is  a  solemn  hour. 

(1)  Windhig  up  of  life.  Tasks  end- 
ed.    Friends  separated.     Earth  left. 

(2)  Beginning  of  eternity — a  new, 
untried  world — what  has  it  in  store? 

III.  Death  not  a  hopeless  hour. 

Christ  has  visited  **  that  bourne,  **  and 
has  "reported."  We  believe  the  re- 
port. TTie  **  awful  beyond  "  is  revealed ; 
Christian  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is 
worth  while  to  live.  We  can  plant  this 
life  and  get  an  eternal  life  as  its 
fruitage.  Death  is  release  into  larger 
life ;  is  dropping  the  flower  to  grasp 
the  ripe  fruit. 

rV.  Death  not  a  comfortless  hour. 

Earth  may  possess  less  of  worth  and 
treasure,  but  the  heavens  will  contain 
more  for  us.  Death  is  but  God's  mes- 
senger to  transfer  our  dearest  treasures 
from  earth  to  heaven.  Heavenly  Shep 
herd  taking  lamb  into  the  fold. 

V.  Death  an  hour  to  be  prepared  for. 
"  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. " 

NicoDEMus  Newschool.* 


HINTS  FOR    REVIVAL    SERMONS. 

The  Revenge  of  Sin. 

Be  9ure  your  rin  wiU  find  you  out. — 
Numbers  zzzii.  28. 

Statement  of  a  Universal  Law : 
Written— in  Word  of  God. 
Unwritten — in  history  of  man. 

**Law  Is  benefloenoe  acting  by  mla"— 
IhcrJbs. 

I.  Sin  will  have  its  revenge  when 
there  has  been  an  ezperienoe  of  sin. 


1.  If  man  knows  dn  by  creating  it ; 
if  man  knows  sin  by  practising  it ;  if 
man  knows  sin  by  harboring  it. 

2.  Man  may  know  sin  by  observation, 
only  to  hate  it ;  man  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  sin.  only  to  overcome  it. 

"  Use  tin  as  It  will  nae  70a :  It  la  your  mur- 
derer and  the  murderer  of  the  whole  world. 
Kill  It,  before  It  kill  yoM."^— Baxter, 

II.  The  revenge  of  sin  is  through  ex- 
posure. 

1.  Dethrones  reason,  makes  imbe- 
cile ;  dethrones  truth,  makes  liar ;  de- 
thrones virtue,  makes  profligate. 

2.  Debases  imagination ;  desires ; 
morals. 

8.  Destroys  conscience ;  will ;  char- 
acter. 

The  experience  is  secret — the  expo- 
sure, public 

ni.  The  exposure  gives  occasion  for 
correction. 

1.  Helpless  condition.  ''I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  **— 2  Sam.  xii 
18. 

2.  Hope  in  Christ.  ''The  Lord  also 
hath  put  away  thy  sin ;  thou  shalt  not 
die. "    See  also  Heb.  ix.  26. 

**8Ib  la  the  IWIng  worm,  the  lasting  fire; 
Hell  would  loae  its  beat,  could  sin  expire.** 

—Bunyan. 

Veritas.* 


The  Sinner  No  Defense  at  the  Judg- 
ment. 

What  uriU  thou  My  when  he  thall  punUh 
thee  t— Jet.  xiii.  21. 

Will  you  say : 

1st.  That  you  are  not  a  sinner?  "All 
have  sinned,"  etc.— Rom.  iiL  28.  "If 
we  say  that  we  have  no  sin, "  etc. — 1 
John  i.  8. 

2d.  That  you  are  no  worse  than 
othere?  Would  that  excuse  avail  in 
a  civil  court?  Should  Judgment  be 
passed  according  to  comparative  or  ac- 
tual deserts? 

8d.  That  you  were  beset  with  strong 
temptations?  So  was  Daniel,  Joseph, 
Christ.  Temptations  no  power  when 
heart  is  right. 

4th.  That  you  had  very  imperfect 
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knowledge  of  Qod?— Pb.  ziz.  1.    MTlio 
fti  responsible  for  your  igDoranoe? 

5th.  That  the  H0I7  Spirit  never 
strove  with  you  ?  Dare  not  kneel  down 
•nd  tell  God  that. 

8ih.  That  you  began  once,  and  failed  ? 
If  you  fan  down,  do  you  refuse  to  get 
up  again? 

7th.  That  the  inconsistencies  of 
Christians  kept  you  from  Christ?  Do 
you  refuse  all  mediciDe  because  some 
doctor  is  incompetent?  Do  you  go 
about  naked  because  a  tailor  made  a 
misfit? 

8th.  Will  you  ask  for  another  trial? 
That  would  not  be  fair  to  others.  A 
second  probation  no  more  favorable 
than  first 

9th.  Will  you  cry  out:  "I  cannot 
bear  it?"  Somebody  must.  Who? 
God  the  Father?  Impossible.  God 
the  Son?  Never.  He  suffered  for  you 
once.  God  the  Holy  Ghost?  Unfair. 
He  tried  to  save  you  for  years. 

ICH  DiEN.* 

Stagnatiiin  the  Next  Station  to 
Damnation. 

And  if  it  man  evil  unto  ffou  to  »erve  the 
Lord,  ^uxme  yoa  this  day  whom  ye  mil 
mrte;  whether  the  gods  tohich  your 
father»  mrted  that  were  on  Vie  otiter 
Hde  of  the  flood,  of  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell ;  but 
as  for  me  and  my  house,  wewiU  serve 
the  Lord, — Joshua  xxiv.  16. 

Ah  exhortation  and  a  declaration. 
Reasons  why  we  should  serve  God. 

L  We  must  choose.  Unreasonable- 
ness of  delay.  It  is  a  personal  ques- 
tioo.    No  man  is  good  without  choice. 

Some  things  must  be  individual 
choices. 

It  is  a  reasonable  question.  Delay 
rtnogthens  your  present  position. 

Three  great  sections  of  existence,— 
miterial, animal,  spiritual;  must, may 
or  can,  or  ought  The  Hebrews  could 
choose  Jehovah  or  they  could  choose 
tte  gods  of  the  Amorites.    So  can  we. 

IL  We  may  choose  evil. 

Xn  the  only  created  being  falling 


short  of  the  destiny  God  has  planned 
for  him.  Amorite  gods — appetite,  lust, 
evil  pleasures,  etc.  You  and  the  devil 
are  both  afraid  of  revivals. 

III.  We  must  stand  by  our  choice 
until  the  end. 

The  inevitable  result.  A  mighty 
must  in  the  results  of  choice.  Young 
men  determined  to  go  on  in  evil  until 
they  get  ready  are  holding  very  hot 
coals. 

rV.  Since  we  must  choose,  let  us 
choose  right. 

We  arc  as  good  or  as  bad  as  we  want 
to  be.  Delay  in  choice  is  dangerous, 
because  offensive  to  God,  because  it  is  a 
slight  to  His  grace,  because  it  places  us 
on  the  opposite  side. 

**  Almost  a  Christian,  and  yet  lost.  ** 

Drahcir.* 


HINTS  FOR  MISCBLLANEOUS 
SBRMONS. 

Abundant  Life  in  Christ. 

lam  come  that  t?iey  might  have  life  and 
that  tliey  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly.—^dim  X.  10. 

Chbibt's  coming  brings  a  rich  heri- 
tage to  every  follower. 

I.  Life  abundant  within. 

Life  abounds  to  the  individual  in 
that  in  Christ  he  finds : 

1.  A  new  source  of  life — not  in  re- 
strictions and  regulations,  but  in  a 
new  heart. 

2.  A  new   standard— Christlikeness. 
8.  A  new  motive — not  love  of  great- 
ness, but  greatness  of  love. 

II.  Life  abundant  without. 

The  Christ-life  so  rich  for  the  indi- 
vidual widens  in  its  application  to : 

1.  Living  with  others — e.g.,  the  Gol- 
den Rule. 

2.  Living  for  others— «.^.,  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

8.  Living  in  others— the  good  in  one 
life  reproduced  in  others,  e.g.,  Susan- 
nah Wesley,  Phillips  Brooks. 

III.  Life  abundant  beyond. 

The  circle  widens  in  boundless  sweep. 
1.  Abundant  in  range,    liany  m«ji- 
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sions.  Freedom  from  limitations  of 
human  body  and  brain. 

2.  Abundant  in  duration.  Everlast- 
ing. 

8.  Abundant  in  joj.  **  Forever  with 
the  Lord. "  Cambria.* 


The  Witness  that  Won. 

And  beholding  the  man  which  toas  healed 
standing  with  them,  they  could  tap 
nothing  againet  it. — Acts  iv.  14. 

Peter  and  John  are  on  trial.  Their 
enemies,  the  judges,  are  completely 
nonplussed  by  their  noble  defense. 
But  the  argument  which  silenced  accu- 
sation and  won  the  case  for  the  pris- 
oners was  the  presence  of  ''the  man 
which  was  healed.  ** 

I.  He  was  a  silent  witness ;  at  least, 
not  his  speech  but  his  presence  was  the 
testimony  that  told.  Character  rather 
than  profession  is  the  great  desider- 
atum. 

n.  He  was  aii  effectual  witness. 
**  They  could  say  nothing  against  it.  " 
The  best  arguments  for  Christianity  are 
''the  men  who  have  been  healed"  by 
the  Gk)spel  message;  they  are  unan- 
swerable arguments,  incontrovertible 
facts,  standing  miracles  of  grace. 

in.  He  was  an  available  witness. 

"Standing  with  tliem."  Right  on 
hand,  where  he  ought  to  be,  proving, 
illustrating,  and  backing  up  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles.  The  best  backing 
our  ministry  can  have  is  the  godly  lives 
of  our  converts.  They  are  argument, 
illustration,  and  inspiration,  "living 
epistles"  and  "letters  of  commenda- 
tion. "  Bawi.» 


Christ  Honoring  the  Law. 

Ihink  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  tofuf/U.—ldAtt.  v.  17. 

Some  things  were  abolished.  Rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  Law  were  an- 
nulled. The  fresh  light  cast  on  the 
Law  by  the  new  Teacher  made  this 
necessary,  but  the  Law  is  the  same,  and 
will  be  80.    Matt  v.  18. 


I.  Christ  honored  the  Law,  tho  it 
was  old.  Some  present-day  preachers 
despise  old  truths.  An  easy  way  to 
become  notorious  is  to  deny  a  well-es- 
tablished truth.  Individuals  judge  the 
ability  and  scholarship  of  the  pulpit  by 
the  strange  things  brought  to  their 
notice.  Sermons  are  considered  stale 
if  they  defend  old  truths.  Truth  never 
grows  old.  Christ  became  popular,  tho 
adhering  to  "  old  and  tried  "  truths. 

U.  Clirist  honored  the  Law  by  rec- 
ognizing its  authority.  He  never 
doubted  its  truth.  No  reflection  was 
cast  on  it.  He  never  led  any  one  to 
doubt.  Some  display  their  so-called 
knowledge  by  doubting  the  most  popu- 
lar truths. 

m.  Christ  honored  the  Law  by  ful- 
filling it.  The  effort  of  the  present  age 
is  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  prophets, 
and  to  shake  the  confidence  of  alL 
Christ  referred  to  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets as  authorities,  and  not  as  "mill- 
stones. " 

He  deepened,  widened,  and  broadened 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 

Celt.* 


The  Fmitage  of  God's  Servants. 

Being  made  free  from  iin,  and  become 
servantg  to  Ood,  ye  have  your  fruit 
unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
l^e,—^om,  vi.  22. 

All  life  normally  developed  is  pro- 
ductive. The  soul  life  is  productive 
of  good  or  evil  fruitage.  In  God's 
service,  man  is  to  produce  and  propa- 
gate that  which  is  good. 

I.  The  necessary  condition  for  fruit- 
bearing  is  confonnity  to  the  plastic 
power  of  the  laws  of  life.  "  Every  seed 
after  his  kind. "  Weeds  grow  every- 
where, but  cultivation  is  necessary  for 
good  fruitage.  Man  must  be  freed 
from  sin  to  be  God's  servant, — "of  the 
Lord's  planting,"  and  divine-human 
nourishment 

n.  The  manner  of  fruit  to  be  borne 
is  that  which  ministers  unto  holiness. 
Not  natural,  but  spiritual  fruit  **  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit "    Beuing 
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mtkes  it  mora  frolfefal.  Han  is  to  bear 
spiritual  fruit  unto  Ood  in  righteous- 
nets  when  he  is  bom  of  water  and  the 
Spirit 

IIL  The  end  of  such  a  life  of  fruit- 
bearing  is  in  eyerlasting  life.  **  With- 
out  holiness  no  roan  shall  see  the  Lord.  ** 


Bearing  leaves  is  not  sufficient  {e.g,^ 
flg-tree  cursed).  Planted  in  Christ; 
rooted  and  grounded  in  faith ;  bearing 
fruit  prompted  bj  the  Spirit;  that 
soul's  life  shall  not  cease  to  exist  with 
Christ  in  Ood  forever. 

Fbtjbtte.* 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Recent  Sermons. 

1.  BoDie  Thlnn  Are  Better  than  Money.    **  A 
mAO*a  life  ooneieteth  oot  In  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  pomoiw 
eth.**— Lake    zll.  16.      By  Rev.  J.  R 
Hawthorne,  D.D.,  NaahTille,  Tenn. 

i  The  Bible  Portrait  of  Our  Presldent-Elect 
*Thou  ihalt  provide  out  of  the  people 
able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of 
tmth,  hatlnfc  coTetoumen."— Exodus 
XTlll.  91.  Bj  Rer.  Kerr  Boyce  Tapper, 
D.D.,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 

&  The  Hlfltorie  Blemeot  of  Holy  Scriptures 
and  Its  Uses.    "Now  all  these  Uiinffs 


happened  unto  them  for  examples :  and 
tbay  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come.**— 1  Oorinthians  z.  11.  By  Ber. 
T.  Beeber,  D.D.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

1  ChriBt*s  Picture-Gallenr  of  Character  : 
The  Ambitious  Man.  'Then  there  aroee 
a  reasooinn  amonx  them,  which  of  them 
iboald  be  the  greatest.  .  .  .  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them.  He  that  is  least  among 
Tou  all,  the  same  shall  be  great**— Luke 
IX.  4S,  48L  By  Ber.  J.  O.  vance,  D.D., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bt  Ttae  BraDgelism,  or.  How  to  Bare  the 
City.  ** And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.** 
-John  L  4a  By  Rer.  BIchard  Har- 
coart,  IX IX,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


\ 


&  Tbstolrit  of  Helpfulness.  ■'He  took  him 
Iqr  the  right  hand  and  lifted  him  up.**— 
Acts  ill.  7.  By  BcT.  J.  &  Lindsay, 
D.D.,  Boston,  Msss. 

T.  HeeesBlty  of  Godly  Zeal.  **Be  sealous.** 
-Revelations  111.  19.  By  Ber.  David  J. 
Basle.  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

&  Tbe  Hanllness  of  Jesus.  "Behold  the 
man.**— John  xlz.  S.  By  Ber.  8.  8. 
Walts,  D.D.,  LoalBvllle,Xy. 

i  IVifermanee  Fsssing  Jndgroent  upon 
Profession.  **He  tliat  salth,  I  know 
him,  and  keepeth  not  his  command- 
neata,  is  a  liar,  and  the  tmth  Is  not  in 
him."-John  II.  4.  By  Bar.  B.  L.  Whit- 
nan,  D.D.,  President  of  Columbian 
nnlrerslty,  Waahlngton,  D.  O. 

A  Ood*B  Method  of  Promoting  a  Revival  of 
BsllgloB.  "If  my  people  which  are 
ealled  by  my  name  shall  humble  them- 
Mlvsi  Slid  pray  and  seek  my  face  and 
tarn  fktim  their  wicked  ways,  then  will 
1  bear  flnom  heaven  and  will  forgive 
ttasir  sin  and  will  heal  their  land.**— 8 
Ohreolelss  tII.  \A.  I^  Rev.  James  W. 
■arriiall,  D.D.,  CSsmden,  N.  J. 

U- b  Ooaosrt  with  Christ.  **  We  have  piped 
uto  yoa,  and  ye  have  not  daocea :  we 
■•ve  moaned  onto  yoo,  and  ye  have 
■M  lamented.**— lUtthew  11.  17.  By 
Rtv.  J.  F.  If fotaolas,  Huntingdon  Val- 


Themes  for  Pulpit  Treatment. 

1.  Zesl  in  the  Quest  for  Individual  Souls. 
(-Then  the  8pirit  said  unto  Philip.  Go 
near,  and  Join  thyself  to  this  chariot. 
And  Philip  ran  thither  to  him.**— Acts 
viil.  30.) 

8.  An  Unanswerable  Question.  (** How  shall 
we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein r— Rom.  vi.  8.) 

a.  The  Divine  Distribution  and  Call.  (**But 
as  God  hath  distributed  to  every  man, 
as  the  Lord  hath  called  every  one,  so 
let  him  walk.  And  so  ordain  I  in  all 
the  churches.**—!  Cor.  vii.  17.) 

4.  Separation    a    Condition    of     Sonshlp. 

C*  Wherefore  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  seoarate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  toe  unclean  thing; 
and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  ve  shall  be  mv 
sons  and  daughters,  salth  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty."—2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18.) 

5.  Living  a  Crucified  Life.    (**I  am  cruci- 

fied with  Christ:  nevertheless  I  live: 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and 
the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  1 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  fbr 
me. "-Gal.  ii.  90.) 

S.  The  Sure  Return  from  a  Good  Invest- 
ment. ("Knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
shall  ho  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether 
he  be  bond  or  free.**— Eph.  vi.  8.) 

7.  The  Divine  Gift  of  Sufrerlnc:.    ('•For  unto 

you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake.**— Phil.  1.  20.) 

8.  The  Name  that  Inspires  Service.    ("And 

whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him.** 
—Col.  ill.  17.) 

S.  The  True  Secret  and  Significance  of  In- 
difference to  God*s  Messengers.  (''He 
therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not 
man,  but  God,  who  hath  also  given  un- 
to us  his  Holy  Spirit.**— 1  Thess.  Iv.  a) 

10.  The  Object  of  the  Second  Ctoming  of 
Christ.  (**  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe.**— 2  Thess.  i.  10.) 

It  The  Anchor  that  Holds.  (**Holding  faith 
and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  hav- 
ing put  away,  concemInK  tlie  faith  have 
made  shipwreck.  **—l  Tim.  I.  10.) 

12.  The  Safeguard  of  Spiritual  Possessions. 
(**That  good  thing  which  was  com- 
mitted unto  thee,  keep  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us.**— S  Tim. 
i.  14.) 
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SEED-THOUGHT  SECTION. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MUHSTERS. 


SERMON  TOPICS  SUGGESTED. 
Bt  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Nbw 

YOBK  CiTT. 

Ai7  ordinary  minister  feels  bound  to 
know  his  people,  and  to  this  end  seeks 
conversation  with  them.  That  conver- 
sation he  will  try  to  carry  into  the  de- 
partment of  experimental  religion,  and 
he  will  see  where  clear  Scriptural  truth 
has  not  been  yet  received,  and  be  will 
naturally  take  occasion^not  at  the  next 
service — to  remove  the  darkness  he  has 
detected.  On  the  other  hand,  texts 
and  truths  will  sometimes  be  brought 
to  the  mind  as  eminently  fitted  for  pul- 
pit exposition. 

A  minister  noticed  from  his  pulpit 
that  when  he  read  a  portion  from,  say, 
Haggai  or  Amos,  he  bad  gone  over 
many  verses  before  his  people,  with 
their  Bibles  in  hand,  had  **  found  the 
place. "  He  decided  upon  a  course  of 
sermons  upon  the  minor  prophets  in 
order,  giving  the  dates,  circumstances, 
predictions,  and  distinctive  points  of 
their  revelations;  and  he  had  testimony 
from  many  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  had  been  increased  and  their  in- 
terest in  this  portion  of  it  greatly 
deepened. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  and  edify- 
ing preachers  known  to  me,  while  he 
conducted  two  services  on  each  Lord's 
Day,  gave  at  one  of  them  a  "  lecture. " 
He  labored  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  in 
his  time  the  sermon  was  longer  than 
now,  and  the  reading  of  it  was  very 
rare.  He  took  a  lengthened  portion  of 
Scripture,  showed  its  connection  with 
what  went  before,  explained  it  verse 
by  verse,  removed  difficulties  and  ob- 
scurities, and  pointed  out  the  lessons 
it  taught  when  given,  and  the  uses  to 
be  made  of  it  by  his  hearers  in  their 
conditions.  He  secured  noticeable  at- 
tention, and  fed  the  spiritual  portion 


of  his  congregation,  while  interesting 
many  not  yet  converted. 

There  is  a  method  of  sermonizing 
akin  to  this,  and  which  can  be  usefully 
pursued  when  the  preacher  has  not  one 
verse  or  part  of  a  verse  for  a  text,  but 
when  he  reads  several  related  passages 
touching  on  the  same  tlieme.  I  re- 
member the  late— and  great — Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  preaching,  when  Professor  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  on  Nico- 
demus,  taking  the  three  passages  of 
John's  gospel  where  he  is  brought  to 
our  notice,  and  reading  the  three  as 
his  text.  There  was  a  little  surprise 
on  the  faces  of  some  hearers,  but  it  was 
soon  changed  into  the  look  of  fixed 
attention,  and  the  great  philosopher 
brought  the  truth  and  the  lessons  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  entire  au- 
dience. 

A  suggestive  question  from  the  Bible 
is  sometimes  a  good  text.  When  a 
mere  boy  I  heard  a  sermon  from  a  new 
minister  who  had  come  to  the  first 
church  in  the  county -seat,  and  who 
came  to  a  country  parish  to  preach  in 
the  interest  of  a  Sabbath -school  union. 
He  was  a  peculiarly  attractive  man, 
deeply  in  earnest.  He  closed  his  career 
in  early  life.  (I  had  no  idea  then  that 
I  should  one  day  succeed  him  in  his 
pulpit.)  His  text  was:  ''How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva« 
tion  ?  "  He  followed  the  Socratic  meth- 
od throughout :  "  What  is  the  salvation  ? 
What  is  great  in  it?  How  is  it  ne- 
glected? Is  there  any  escape  to  the 
neglecter?"  The  impression  was  deep 
and  lasting.  There  are  many  questions 
in  the  Scriptures  that  might  be  similar- 
ly dealt  with.  Take,  for  example,  the 
question  of  Psalm  cxix.  9:  ''Where- 
withal shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his 
way?"  What  is  his  way?  Does  it 
need  to  be  cleansed?  Why?  Can  it 
be  done?    How?     It  would  do  the 
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young  good  to  haTe  clear  Bible  answen 
toracfa  questioiUL 

There  are  Old  Testament  precepts 
tbat  can  sometimes  be  explained — and 
the  explanation  has  an  interest  in  itself 
—and  then  used  as  illustratlTe  of  great 
moral  principles  to  be  kept  in  the  mem- 
ory and  worked  out  in  the  life.  Here 
is  an  example:  "When  thou  buildest 
a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt  make  a 
battlement  for  thy  roof,  tbat  thou  bring 
not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man 
fall  from  thence**  (Deut.  xxii.  8). 
The  houses  were  flat-roofed.  Ckuments 
were  put  there  to  be  dried;  persons 
often  went  on  the  roof.  What  if  one 
fell  from  it?  Prevent  this  by  ''battle- 
ments. **  fences  around  the  edge — some, 
it  is  said,  two  cubits  high— so  as  to  save 
from  loss  of  life  by  any  one  falling  from 
thence.  Now  the  idea  being  settled  in 
the  mind,  as  when  one  sees  a  picture, 
it  is  easy  to  apply  it.  **  You,  my  hear- 
as,  have  houses,  homes— comfortable 
homes.  You  have  the  usual  inmates, 
snd  yon  haye  friends  and  visitors.  Do 
you  try  to  arrange  all  so  as  to  secure  the 
nfety,  moral  and  spiritual,  of  all  in 
the  house?  Are  the  children,  the  do- 
mestics, the  visitore  guarded  against 
dsDger?  Do  you  arrange  your  hospital- 
ity so  that  the  wine-cup  will  be  pressed 
uiKm  an  at  the  table?  Take  care  that 
yon  bring  not  blood  upon  your  houses, 
If  any  fall  from  thence.  ** 

The  word  of  God  is  rich  in  variety, 
iQggestive  in  the  highest  degree,  with 
erery  variety  of  object-lesson  as  well 
as  locid  statement  of  essential  truth. 
Let  it  be  read  devoutly  and  carefully 
for  our  own  edification,  and  we  shall, 
many  a  time,  alight  upon  a  passage  so 
solemnizing,  so  sweet,  so  suggestive 
to  oar  own  understandings  and  hearts 
that  weaball  feel  a  strong  desire  to  carry 
it  with  the  like  results,  through  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  hearts  of  our 
belofad  people. 

When  such  devotional  study  of  the 

»8criptare8  is  added  to  the  sug- 
lOMM  that  is  found  in  pastoral 
with    one's    people,    the 
r's  stme  of  available   themes 
inexluMiatible. 


A   EALF-DOZEN   HINTS    FOR 
YOUNO  SSRMONIZERS. 

Bt  Rbv.  Qeobob  Francis  Qrbenb, 
A.M.,  Cranfobd,  N.  J. 

Thb  following  notes  on  various  topics 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  sermons 
are  modestly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
preachera  or  apprentices.  Are  not 
preachers  always  glad  to  learn  the 
views  of  their  brethren  with  regard 
to  the  principles  that  govern  correct 
sermon -building?  The  best  workmen, 
certainly,  are  always  seeking  knowl- 
edge to  increase  their  skill.  They  are 
more  than  willing  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  other  mechanics  as  to  the 
best  handling  of  the  implements  of  their 
craft.  It  is  because  preaching  is  a  di- 
vine art,  since  at  its  perfection  it  touches 
the  sky,  that  the  last  word  on  it  will 
never  be  said. 

1 .  SeritB ofSermoTis,  — There  is  danger 
of  overdoing  the  business  of  preach- 
ing sermons  in  prcannounced  courses. 
The  series  idea  works  to  destroy  the 
elements  of  novelty  and  surprise,  which 
are  essential  to  all  interesting  writing 
and  speaking.  Sometimes  where  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  group  a  number 
of  sermons  under  a  common  head,  it 
might  be  best  not  to  make  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  course.  Are  not 
two,  or,  at  most,  three  series  of  sermons 
ordinarily  the  most  that  should  be 
preached  in  a  single  year?  Perhaps 
not  more  than  five  or  six  sermons  should 
constitute  a  series.  One  morning,  after 
descending  from  the  pulpit  after  the 
tenth  sermon  in  one  of  these  **  series,  " 
a  brother  minister  was  taken  aback  by 
the  remark  of  his  senior  deacon  :  "  Pas- 
tor, I  hope  you  are  near  the  end  of  that 
row  of  sermons  I "  I  know  of  a  scholarly 
clergyman  who  began  a  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  "  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment** ;  and  when  he  reached  the  Psalms 
his  congregation  had  dwindled  to  six 
people. 

2.  Minor  7bpM».— The  bane  of  many 
pulpits  at  the  present  time  is  their 
proneness  to  triviality,  and  their  con- 
sequent debility.    BubJeCta  Wk&^'TYA 
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Bicycle  Fever."  "Clean  Streets,"  •'Li 
Hung  Chaog,  **  ''The  Extravagance  of 
Congress,  "  "The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  " 
do  not  deserve  to  form  the  main  topics 
of  sermons.  They  lack  dignity.  They 
do  not  appeal  to  a  universal  interest 
and  need.  If  they  demand  treatment 
— and  it  may  bo  conceded  that  subjects 
of  this  class  may  sometimes  be  wisely 
referred  to  in  the  pulpit — they  can  bo 
dealt  with  effectively  as  secondary 
matters  under  the  large  themes,  or  as 
illustrations.  Dr.  Phelps  has  well  said 
that  no  preaching  can  be  great  that  does 
not  habitually  deal  with  great  subjects. 
To  try  to  build  up  a  church,  not  to 
speak  of  building  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  by  preaching  on  small  topics 
is  like  trying  to  build  a  Westminster 
Abbey  with  wooden  chips. 

8.  BMbdingin  Special  Preparation. — 
If  the  hours  of  the  week  are  not  well 
looked  after,  so  much  time  will  be  spent 
by  the  earnest  preacher  in  the  special 
preparation  of  sermons  that  little  will 
be  left  for  general  study.  Doubtless 
the  preacher  is  wise  who  resolutely  re- 
serves a  fair  portion  of  the  week  for 
general  study  and  reading.  But  hav- 
ing allotted  a  reasonable  time  for  read- 
ing in  connection  with  his  weekly  ser- 
mon, too  many  helps  can  hardly  be  used 
by  one  who  is  Judicious  and  who  has  a 
mind  of  his  own  in  dealing  with  a 
particular  text.  The  sermon  outlines 
and  the  illustrations  of  others  bearing 
on  the  text  chosen  can  not  harm  an  orig- 
inal mind.  Books  of  illustrations  have 
their  uses,  tho  illustrations  derived 
from  the  preacher's  own  reading  and 
experience  are  best.  But  why  may 
not  the  collectors  of  these  masses  of 
classified  illustrations  be  regarded  as 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  preacher?  Assimilation,  how- 
ever, is  all -important.  But  it  io  said 
that  so  original  a  speaker  as  Spurgeon 
read  everything  he  could  find  upon  his 
text  before  writing  his  sermon  outline. 
The  aim  should  be  to  improve  on  the 
best  that  others  have  said  on  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Read  first— as 
much  as  may  be,  but  not  too  long: 


then  think  I  and  think  I  Muse  over  the 
text  till  the  fire  bums  I  Or,  as  John 
McNeill  puts  it,  until  the  thinker  has 
a  vision.  It  is  glorious  work  to  get 
down  to  the  heart  of  a  text  as  a  bee 
gets  to  the  honey  in  the  bosom  of  a 
flower. 

4.  PhiloBopihie  Preaching, — It  is  a 
huge  mistake  for  a  preacher  to  try  to 
give  the  impression  of  being  a  meta- 
physician. Philosophical  terminology 
in  sermons  should  bo  as  rare  as  quota- 
tions from  Sanscrit — which  latter  will 
probably  bo  rare  enough !  A  friend 
who  has  one  of  the  best  furnished  of 
minds  has  proved  a  fiat  failure  as  a 
preacher  because  he  has  never  outgrown 
the  muddy  style  he  somehow  learned  in 
his  German  university.  "  He  spoiled  a 
first-class  preacher  to  make  a  second- 
class  philosopher"  was  the  remark  of  a 
well-known  college  president  with  ref- 
erence to  a  preacher  of  the  metaphys- 
ical order.  An  absolutely  essential 
quality  of  good  preaching  is  clearness 
of  thought,  expressed  in  the  terse,  vig- 
orous diction  that  is  familiar  to  the 
plain  people.  Without  doubt  clearness 
of  style  depends  on  the  habit  of  careful 
writing.  "Writing  maketh  an  exact 
man.  "  This  clearness  of  expression 
was  a  chief  charm  of  the  oratory  of 
Beecher  and  Lincoln.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  quote  a  sentence  from  Hol- 
land's "Life  of  Lincoln."  The  morn- 
ing after  Lincoln's  speech  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  that 
city,  met  the  former  on  the  cars,  and 
was  asked  by  him  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  speech  of  the  night  previous. 
"Mr.  Gulliver's  answer  was:  *2%e 
dearneu  of  your  itaUmenU,  the  unan- 
swerable style  of  your  reasoning,  and, 
especially,  your  illustrations,  which 
were  romance  and  pathos  and  fun  and 
logic  all  welded  together. '  "  Mine  are 
the  italics. 

5.  Ihe  EpigrammctHc  /Si^Zff.— Since 
Dr.  Parkhurst  has  become  famous,  a 
good  many  of  the  younger  clergy  have 
begun  to  affect  the  epigrammatic  style 
of  preaching.  It  is  the  old  it(ny. 
Forty  yean  ago  tbere  were  liUiputian 
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Beedwn  In  Morei  of  oountry  pii]pitB» 
M  more  rooently  there  baye  been  lilli- 
piitiuiTalniage8,aiid,  in  England,  lilli- 
putlan  Liddons  and  Spnrgeons.  Now 
there  are  springing  up  lilliputian  Park- 
hunts.  It  is  well  enough  to  be  a  pulpit 
phnet,  if  one  can  only  be  a  primary 
one,  and  not  a  satellite.  The  style  in 
question  lias  its  snares.  It  is  liable  to 
lead  into  the  desert  of  dulness.  A 
page  of  Emerson  is  good  reading — for 
sn  Emersonian  mind ;  but  as  a  page  of 
a  sennon  it  would  be  wretched.  Such 
a  style  in  a  sennon  would  be  liable 
to  impress  with  the  smartness  of  the 
ipeaker  at  the  expense  of  his  spiritual 
fenror.  It  often  tempts  to  a  jugglery 
with  troth.  It  is  a  splendid  vehicle 
for  half -tnitha.  Many  a  truth  has  been 
Mcrifloed  to  an  epignun. 

tt.  BtoA  BsqifremonM, — ^There  are  cer- 
tain terms  and  phrases  that  have  been 
10  commonly  used  in  theological  writ- 
ing and  in  the  pulpit  that  they  need, 
to  my  mind,  to  be  used  sparingly  and 
carefully,  lest  they  give  the  impression 
of  careless  thinking,  sentimentality,  or 
cent    F6r  instance:    ''My  brother," 


**  sinner, "  **  power, "  •*  love,  *•  **  service, " 
"God's  call, "  "interest"  (the  mark  of 
a  revival  spirit).  These  are  good 
terms,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  used 
lightly  or  carelessly.  Is  it  not  a  good 
rule,  anyhow,  to  avoid  conventional 
forms  of  expression  so  far  as  possible? 
A  popular  little  book  of  etiquette  that 
was  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago  had  one 
rule  which  deserves  to  be  remembered 
in  preaching.  It  was  to  this  effect : 
Do  not,  when  a  commonplace  idea  is  to 
be  expressed,  use  the  form  of  words 
that  other  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using.  For  instance,  in  con- 
gratulating a  newly  married  couple, 
instead  of  saying,  "I  wish  you  much 
joy,  "  try  to  coin  a  fresh  expression  for 
the  idea.  I  have  noticed  that  many 
preachers  seem  inclined,  in  setting  forth 
particular  ideas,  to  fall  hack  on  conven- 
tional expressions,  when  a  little  orig- 
inality of  language  is  entirely  practi- 
cable. May  I  not  here  give  a  word  of 
warning  against  the  artificial  aud  hol- 
low pathos  that  is  indicated  by  a  too 
frequent  use  of  interjections  like  ^'oh" 
and  "ah"? 


SIDE-LIOHTS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


WttXm  SCRIPTURE  METAPHORS. 
Bt  T.  p.  Hughes,  D.  D.  ,  Nbw  York 

CiTT.* 

The  Dove. 

Tbb  flrst  mention  of  the  dove  occurs 
in  Gen.  viii.,  where  it  appears  as 
Noah's  second  messenger  from  the  ark. 
The  dove's  rapidity  of  flight  is  alluded 


•The  Bbv.  Thomas  P.  Hushes,  D.D.,  who 
li  10  fanUh  a  sorlas  of  iUiMtrationi  from 
flflHptnrs  Kotaphon,  was  for  twenty  yean 
k  coBnaotfoB  with  the  London  Ohurch  Mis- 
rionaij  Society  In  India,  and  ia  the  author  of 
the  *0ietioBai7  of  laUm"  (Scribner*a),  and 
tlQmt  works.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Punjab 
Oriaatal  UBlvertity,  and  was  a  GoTernment 
in  Oriental  langnages  In  India  for 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
and  in  oonneotion  with  the 
l^rfsoopal  COiureh  for  the  lost 
and  is  a  fkvquent  contributor 
UtHators  of  the  day. 


to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 :  **  Oh.  that  I  had  the 
wings  of  a  dove.  "  The  beauty  of  its 
plumage— Ps.  Ixviii.  18 :  "Ye  shall  be 
as  the  wings  of  a  dove.  "  Its  dwelling 
in  the  rocks  and  valleys — Jer.  xlviii.  28 : 
"Dwell  in  the  rocks  above  like  the 
dove.  "  Ez.  vii.  16 :  "And  shall  be  on 
the  mountains  like  doves.  "  Its  mourn- 
ful voice — Is.  xxxviii.  14 :  "  I  did  mourn 
as  a  dove.  "  Is.  lix.  11:  "Mourn  sore 
like  doves. "  Nah.  ii.  7 :  "  As  with  the 
voice  of  doves,  tabering  upon  their 
breasts.  "  Its  harmlessness— Matt.  x. 
16 :  "  Harmless  as  doves. "  Its  simplic- 
ity—Hos.  vii.  11 :  "  Ephraim  also  is 
like  a  silly  dove.  "  Its  amativeness— 
Cant.  i.  15:  "Thou  art  fair,  my 
dove. "  Its  purity— Cant.  vi.  9 :  "  My 
dove,  my  undeflled. "  Its  timidity— 
Hos.  xi.  11 :  "They  shall  tremble  as  a 
dove. " 
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The  doye  ia  a  type  of  the  Church : 
(1)  Simple.     (2)  Meek.    (8)  Timid. 

(4)  Helpless.  (6)  Sensitive.  (6) 
Beautiful.  (7)  Chaste.  (8)  Harmless. 
(9)  Loving.  (10)  True.  (11)  Seek- 
ing refuge.  (12)  The  bearer  of  glad 
tidings.  (The  carrier-dove.)  (18)  De- 
lights in  fountains  of  water.  (14)  The 
only  bird  appointed  for  sacrifice. 

Christ's  Church  and  every  Christian 
believer  can  thus  be  compared  to  a 
dove,  and  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  godly 
are  persecuted  and  molested  by  the 
wicked.  In  the  midst  of  their  afflic- 
tions, persecutions,  and  temptations  Ood 
hath  prepared  for  the  Christian  a  strong 
place  of  shelter  in  the  **  Rock  of  Ages, " 
to  which  he  can  fly  by  faith  and  prayer. 

The  dove  is  a  type  or  figure  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  **  And  he  saw  the  Holy 
Spirit  descending  like  a  dove  and  light- 
ing upon  him. " — Matt.  iii.  16. 

(1)  The  dove  is  a  bodily  substance. 
The  Holy  Ghost  hath  a  personal  exist- 
ence. (2)  The  dove  is  a  meek,  harm- 
less, and  innocent  creature.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  of  a  sweet,  meek,  pure,  and 
dovelike  disposition.  (8)  The  dove 
hath  a  quick,  sharp  sight.  Cant.  i.  15. 
The  Holy  Ghost  hath  a  quick  sight, 
and  can  discern  the  very  thoughts  and 
intentions  of  the  heart.  Heb.  iv.  18 : 
^All  things  are  naked  and  open  unto 
the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to 
do."  (4)  The  dove  brought  tidings  to 
Noah  of  the  ceasing  of  the  flood.  The 
Holy  Ghost  bringeth  the  good  news  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  through  Christ. 

(5)  The  dove  is  a  swift  creature.  Ps. 
Iv.  6 ;  '^  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove."  The  Holy  Ghost  is  swift  God 
is  said  to  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  dove  is  mentioned  more  than 
fifty  times  in  the  Bible.  It  is  the  only 
bird  that  could  be  offered  in  sacrifice. 
It  was  usually  selected  for  that  purpose 
by  the  less  wealthy.  Lev.  v.  7 ;  ziL  6. 
Luke  ii.  24. 

In  Christian  antiquities  the  dove  is 
used  symbolically  for  the  Divine  Being, 
and  for  the  Christian  worshiper,  and 
is  found  on  the  graves  and  walls  of  the 
Catacombs.   Aa  an  emblem  of  the  Third 


Person  of  the  Trinity  the  figure  of  the 
dove  appears  from  a  very  early  period 
in  all  baptisteries.  One  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  this]  is  the  baptistery  in 
the  cemetery  of  St  PonUanus  (see 
Aringhi.  H.,  275). 

A  golden  or  silver  dove  was  often  sus- 
pended over  the  font  in  early  times. 


FROM  8CIENCS  AND  HISTORY. 

Bt  Rev.  Geokoe  Y.  Reichel,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  Brockpobt,   N.   Y.,  Mem- 

BSB  OF  THE  AmEBICAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOB  THE  Advancement  of  Science. 
Fob  who  hath  despised  the  day 

OF   SMALL   THINGS?    (Zech.    iv.    10.)  — 

While  men  are  witnessing  with  what 
rapid  strides  the  industries  are  pushing 
forward  to  supply  the  ever-increasing 
demands,  and  are  busily  solving  the  in- 
numerable questions  constantly,  persis- 
tently arising,  we  are  reminded  anew 
that  many  of  the  great  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  our  present  wonderful 
age  are  due  solely  to  some  small  and, 
at  the  time,  trifling  occurrence.  Thus, 
the  discovery  of  the  absorption  of 
chlorin  by  organic  bodies  was  due  to 
a  soir^  in  the  Tuileries.  A  scientist 
present  on  that  occasion  was  asked  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  extremely 
irritating  vapors  which  arose  from  the 
candelabra  which  were  brightly  burn- 
ing everywhere.  He  did  so,  and  found 
not  only  that  the  wax  of  the  candles 
had  been  bleached  with  chlorin,  thus 
generating  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
flame,  but  that  the  bleaching  process 
fixed  the  chlorin  permanently.  Hence 
arose  the  present  famous  theory  in 
physics  of  the  law  of  substitution. 

So,  again,  by  an  equally  unpremedi- 
tated event,  did  Malus  discover  the 
phenomenon  of  double  refraction. 
Seated  in  a  window  of  a  house  that 
stood  opposite  the  Luxembourg,  he  ac- 
cidentally caught  a  reflected  ray  from 
one  of  the  panes  of  its  windows,  ob- 
serving it  through  a  plate  of  calcspar. 
This  opened  up  a  new  province  in  the 
domain  of  physics. 


i897>]       Seed-TAoi^hts  for  Sermons  and  PiMic  Discourse, 
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Evm  A8  THS   OniXKN   HBBB   HAYB  I 
OITS!l  TOU  ALL  THINGB   (Oeo.  Ix.  8). — 

^T  applying  the  prindples  of  miDeial 
•nalysifl  to  the  soil  and  Its  products, 
there  was  reoeDtly  determined  not  only 
the  fact  of  what  parts  of  yarious  plants 
were  directly  derived  from  the  soil, 
butk  what  was  more  surprising,  that 
nearly  all  vegetable  growth  is— as  one 
expresses  it—**  a  free  gift  of  heaven,  and 
not  diargeable  to  the  soil.**  Further 
developments  of  this  fact  under  the 
combined  Inquiry  of  chemical  agricul- 
tare  and  meteorology  fix  the  general 
troth  that  back  of  every  energy  in  the 
idl  is  an  unseen  law  which  governs 
with  superhuman  intelligence,  or, 
rather,  as  the  result  of  such  intelli- 
gence, the  growth  of  the  tiniest  grass- 
Usda 

Thou  abt  hot  able  to  febfobh  it 
THTflBLT  ALONS  (Gen.  xvlli.  18).— The 
wise  counsel  of  Jethro  given  to  Moses 
touching  the  division  of  labor  as  an 
unapproachable  method  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  much  and  diversified  work 
has  a  good  illustration  in  the  way  pins 
are  manufactured.  Before  the  pin- 
making  machine  itself  was  brought  into 
requisition,  one  man  at  first  tried  to 
make  as  many  pins  per  day  as  possible. 
But    what    with    the   wire-drawing. 


straightening  it,  pointing,  heading,  and 
polishing,  he  could  not  make  over 
twenty.  The  work  was  then  divided 
among  ten  men,  manipulating  eighteen 
successive  processes,  with  the  result 
that  over  48,000  pins  per  day  were  pro- 
duced. Then,  lastly,  a  machine  has 
been  invented,  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion, which  under  an  ingeniously  com- 
bined mechanism  does  the  work  of 
these  ten  men  in  a  manner  much  more 
expeditious  and  equally  satisfactory. 

Devislofbcent  of  National  Life 
THBOUOH  Christianity. — Witness  this 
power  in  the  development  of  Japan  1 
Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Washington,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  natural  facilities  for  com- 
merce which  the  island  possesses,  and 
which  were  scarce  realized  before  Chris- 
tianity came :  To  the  improvements  in 
forms  of  government ;  to  the  opening 
of  the  entire  empire  to  the  world ;  to 
the  remarkable  progressive  character 
of  the  Japanese  mind;  to  the  effect 
of  this  intellectual  development  upon 
the  Japanese  character;  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  country ;  to  its  im- 
proved life  and  influence  in  general; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  growing  prominence 
of  this  once  obscure  people  throughout 
all  the  civilized  world. 


8KBI>-TH0n6HT8  FOR  SERMONS  AND  PUBLIC  DISCOURSE. 

Bt  Abthub  T.  Piebson,  D.D. 


"Waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit^ 
the  redemption  of  our  body"— Romans 
Tiii.88. 

Ab  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  term 
mkifiHo^  a  correspondent  vrrites : 

"  When  the  education  of  a  youth  was 
completed,  and  he  was  regarded  as  fit 
to  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  he  threw 
off  the  toga  pnBiexta  and  assumed  a 
plain  gown  named  toga  viriUi  («.  toga 
JMni.  J.  tcgaUberiar).  .  . 

"The  age  at  which  the  toga  tirilU 
Mimned  it  a  matter  of  doubt. 
selioIarB  have  named  the  comple- 
Uoa  of  the  foorteenth  year,  othere  of 
ftiMwullij  othen  of  the  sixteenth,  aa 


the  period,  and  all  have  been  able  to 
support  their  opinions  by  plausible  ar- 
guments. In  reality  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  was  never  fixed  by  any 
invariable  custom.  .  .  . 

**  Wemay,  however,  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth  yeara 
were  the  two  extremes,  and  that  pro- 
textati  rarely  threw  off  the  badges  of 
boyhood  until  upon  the  verge  of  their 
fifteenth  birthday,  and  rarely  retained 
them  after  their  sixteenth. "  * 

^Bamtaj^B  "Bonan  ADtlquitieB,"pi>.  4SS- 
488.  8ee  also  sam^  work  under  **A,do\^QiL." 
See/ndex. 
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The  followiDg  is  a  genuine  account 
of  a  converBatioD  in  Newport,  England : 

Dorothy  (five  years) — **Mama,  it 
does  puzzle  me  so  who  made  God  I 
Because,  you  see,  He  must  have  been 
made  by  somebody,  for  He  couldn't 
have  m<*de  Himself,  could  He?" 

Oswald  (eight  years)  solemnly — 
**But  you  know,  Dolly,  He's  a  spirit; 
we  can't  see  Him;  He  hasn't  got  a 
body  I " 

Dorothy— **  Yes,  but  then  He  sent 
Jesus  with  a  body  that  we  might  know 
what  He  was  like."  (After  a  long 
pause) — "But,  perhaps,  after  all.  He 
did  make  Himself,  for  you  know  He 
can  do  some  very  clever  things  I" 

A  young  woman  of  twenty-two 
writes :  **  I  never  knew  any  question  of 
Christian  living  that  couldn't  be  an- 
swered by  spending  plenty  of  time  in 
prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
the  right  spirit.  If  you  feel  that  you 
know  this  and  that  and  can  not  grasp 
and  appropriate  it,  it  is  because  enough 
time  is  not  given." 


The  Single  Sye. 

''If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light. "— MaU. 
vi.  22. 

In  order  to  a  true  separation  unto 
God,  the  eyes  of  the  soul  must  see  but 
a  single  object,  and  be  occupied  with 
that  object  alone— God.  The  eye  is 
the  organ  of  vision,  and  vision  is  bin- 
ocular, that  is,  it  depends  on  the  imited 
action  of  the  two  eyes.  If  they,  act- 
ing separately,  yet  act  unitedly,  so  as 
to  see  one  object,  vision  is  clear;  if 
they  lack  unity,  and  we  see  double, 
vision  is  obscure,  misleading,  and  de- 
ceptive, and  even  the  light  becomes  as 
darkness,  for  the  intenser  the  light  that 
breaks  on  a  diseased  eye  the  inore  In- 
distinct and  confused  is  the  image  seen. 

The  double  eyes  of  the  soul  are  reason 
and  faith.  Reason  is  intellectual,  faith 
is  largely  affectional  and  emotional. 
Reason  looks  for  a  reason  for  evidence 
that  is  convincing ;  faith  yearns  tor  a 


person  that  is  trustworthy  on  whom 
to  lean.  Reason  thus  prepares  the  way 
for  faith,  and  faith  follows  up  reason 
with  reposeful  truth. 

There  are  three  things  that  reason 
ought  to  prove  and  examine,  in  order 
to  Intelligent  faith ;  First,  is  the  Bible 
God's  Word?  Second,  what  does  it 
teach?  Third,  what  bearing  has  its 
teaching  on  my  duty?  When  these 
three  matters  are  settled  faith  finds  her 
way  prepared  for  both  implicit  trust 
and  intelligent  obedience. 

The  objects  which  these  two  eyes 
behold  are  objects  which  demand  both, 
to  be  properly  seen.  Truth  is  spheri- 
cal and  presents  but  half  a  sphere  to 
our  vision.  But  the  half  hidden  from 
us  is  as  important  as  the  hemisphere 
which  is  toward  us ;  and  we  roust  not 
doubt  its  reality,  because  unseen. 

For  example,  body  and  spirit  consti- 
tute the  complete  man ;  but  it  is  only 
body  that  is  visible  and  material.  Shall 
we  therefore  deny  the  reality  of  the  in- 
visible part?  Again  there  is  a  world, 
seen  and  temporal,  and  anotlier  unseen 
and  eternal.  Shall  we  account  only  the 
visible  and  material  world  as  real? 
There  is  a  present  life  and  a  future ; 
shall  we  emphasize  the  present  pleasure 
and  treasure  ?  Self  and  others  make  up 
the  whole  of  duty.  Shall  we  give  all 
heed  to  self  that  is  nearest  and  ignore 
all  human  want  and  wo? 

Invisible  Things  Revealed. 

**  Shall  anything  be  hidden  that  it 
shall  not  see  the  light?"  This  photog- 
raphy of  the  invisible  seems  to  say, 
No.  There  is,  to  the  moral  sense, 
something  very  suggestive  of  Omni- 
science in  these  invisible  rays  of  light 
penetrating  hard  substances  and  reveal- 
ing what  is  behind  theuL  We  walk  in 
a  "vain  show"  when  we  walk  in  what 
we  call  the  light ;  It  is  the  searching, 
penetrating  rays  which  we  see  not  at 
all,  that  are  really  entering  into  our  in- 
most nature,  and  mingling  with  our 
being.  How  far  these  are  also  vitali- 
sing as  well  as  seaiohiiig  we  may  Boine 
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dfty  know.  Our  newest  discovery  adds 
new  meaning  to  the  PsalmlBt's  words, 
*Who  coyerest  thyself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment, "  so  that  in  his  very 
rohe  we  "live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.  **  A  new  force  is  also  added  to 
the  old  words,  **  Whose  eyes  run  to  and 
fro  through  all  the  earth,  discerning 
the  evil  and  the  good. " 

Caifn  gf  Pfflf^-^i  Change. 

Look  at  Peter,  James,  John.and  Paul, 
as  examples  of  the  radical  change,  when 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Peter  is 
transformed  from  cowardice  to  courage, 
and  from  all  self-dependence  to  depend- 
ence on  the  grace  of  Gkxl. 

John,  from  vindictiveness  to  love, 
and  from  intolerance  to  forbearance, 
and  from  ambition  to  humility. 

Saul,  from  self-seeking  to  self-renun- 
dation,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
change  of  alL 

In  Luke  Ix.  self-seeking  appears  in 
J<^'s  seeking  of  place,  intolerance  in 
his  feeling  toward  exorcists,  and  vin- 
dictiveness in  his  proposal  to  call  down 
fire  on  a  whole  Samaritan  village.  But 
after  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,  his 
name  was  the  synonym  of  Christian 
love.  

Sobert  Haldane's  Tonr. 

In  1816,  Bobert  Haldane  announced 
his  intention  of  making  a  missionary 
tour  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
results  of  that  step  are  so  significant 
and  far-reaching  that  eternity  and  in- 
finity only  can  measure  them.  As 
Grattan  said  of  Charles  James  Fox,  you 
nost  estinuite  his  infiuence  by  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  we  might  add,  merid- 
ians of  longitude  and  cycles  of  eter- 
nity. Bobert  Haldane's  name  is  now 
luepaimbly  interwoven  with  the  his- 
oiy  of  the  revival  of  Evangelical  faith 
in  Ftmnoe  and  Switzerland.  As  D '  Au- 
MgB6»  himself  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
that  Genenm  visit,  says,  the  narrative 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  work 
of  gnoe  would  form  ''one  of  the  most 
Innkifiil  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 


church. "  We  refer  to  it  now  to  show 
by  an  example  what  good  one  man  can 
accomplish  who  is  master  of  that  one 
book — the  Bible.  In  Haldane's  own 
mind,  the  great  significance  of  this  work 
lay  in  the  encouragement  it  affords  to 
all  those  who,  casting  away  worldly 
policy,  and  setting  before  them  only 
the  glory  of  God,  rest  boldly  on  the 
promise  of  blessing  as  sure  to  follow 
Qod's  word,  written  or  spoken. 

Knowing  not  one  individual  on  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Haldane  expected  to  be 
absent  about  six  weeks,  but  soon  was 
so  engrossed  in  his  work  that  he  stayed 
about  three  years.  A  chance  meetiog 
with  one  young  man  led  to  the  forma- 
ion  of  a  small  Bible  class.  The  atten- 
dants were  a  score  of  men  skeptical  in 
character,  whose  doubts  Mr.  Haldane 
met  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the  word 
of  God.  And  out  of  that  class  came 
Adolph  Monod,  Gausscn,  D'Aubigni, 
and  in  fact  every  man  that  has  largely 
influenced  the  evangelical  faith  of  these 
two  countries  for  the  last  eighty  years 
was  either  a  student  in  that  class  or  has 
been  influenced  by  those  who  were. 


Destmctive  Forces. 

The  Island  of  Sumbawa  (Sunda 
series)  has  the  Tomboro  volcano  on  the 
north  side.  In  1815  was  a  terrific  con- 
vulsion lasting  over  three  months. 
The  sound  was  heard  1,000  miles  off  at 
Sumatra ;  the  sky  was  dark  with  ashes 
at  Java,  and  the  sea  covered  with  them 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet  for  many  miles. 
Awful  whirlwinds  swept  over  the  land 
and  sea,  and  out  of  12,000  persons  only 
26  survived. 

"And  yet,"  says  another,  **even  such  die- 
trees  and  desolation  Imperfectly  represents, 
as  in  a  figure,  the  awful  destruction  carried 
to  body  and  soul  by  the  prevalence  of 
heathenism  and  paganism.  Vice  is  deified 
and  cruelty  enthroned.  Read  Alexander 
Mackay^s  just-published  memoirs,  and  icet  a 
glimpse  of  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  heathen* 
ism.  It  reminds  us  of  Java^s  Valley  of  Death, 
half  a  mile  in  circuit,  where  the  prevalence 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  malces  impossible  the 
survival  of  either  animal  or  plant  life.  The 
Ifuseo  Bor\>onieOs  at  Naples*  tuuCMtb^  XbaX 
Fdmpeii  lay  on  such  a  va\\e:r  * 
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NOTES  BT  THE  WAT. 


Some  Critics  Criticixed. 

THE  NEW  **  LIFE-CREED. 

"I  believe  In  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  ■acrlflce  of  Jeeua.  I  believe  in 
the  clean  heart.  I  believe  in  the  aervioe  of 
love.  I  believe  in  the  unworldly  life.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Beatitudea.  I  promtae  to  truat 
God  and  follow  Chriat,  to  forgive  my  ene- 
miea,  and  to  aeek  after  the  Irighteouaneaa  of 
God."— Dr.  John  WaUon, 

This  professes  to  be  sd  improvement 
upon  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  has  been 
urged  as  a  rallying-point  for  Christen- 
dom and  a  basis  of  Church  unity.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity it  is  neither  creed  nor  life.  As 
creed,  it  omits  man's  sin  and  need 
of  salvation,  the  deity  of  Christ  and 
His  atonement,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  His  regenerating  grace, — in  other 
words,  all  the  doctrines  that  furnish 
the  basis  for  the  regenerated  or  Chris- 
tian life.  As  a  life,  it  omits  the  dis- 
tinctively Christian  and  spiritual  side, 
based  on  atonement  and  regeneration, 
and  substitutes  for  it  a  series  of 
ambiguous  ethical  and  humanitarian 
phrases.  Why  should  men  destitute 
of  theological  knowledge  and  of  the 
logical  faculty  try  to  do  the  thinking 
of  Christendom  for  it? 

A  NEEDED  CAUTION. 

"Christianity  ia  the  great  elevator;  but  it 
must  be  Christianity  in  the  man,  rather  than 
Christianity  applied  aa  a  lever  outaide  of  the 
man.  If  it  ia  true  that  our  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christianity  is  becoming  humanitari- 
anism,  and  that  soup  and  soap  are  taking 
the  place  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  ia 
time  that  we  revised  our  methods;  that  we 
resumed  work  for  the  individual,  rather  than 
for  society." 

Bo  says  The  Journal  and  Menongor 
anent  the  call  for  **  A  Quiet  Day,  "  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance. This,  in  its  substance,  is  pert! 
nent  as  well  as  caustic.  We  agree  en 
tirely  with  the  thought  and  sentiment 
of  it,  and  there  is  certainly  need  of  the 
warning.    K  ia  well»  however,  lo  note 


the  following  saving  clause  in  the  call, 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
made  more  emphatic : 

**But  may  we  not  remind  ourselves  that 
these  wider  aims  abould  all  be  subordinated 
to  the  higher;  and  that  the  aocial  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  can  not  precede  ita  spiritual 
redemption  f* 

That  is  the  thing  most  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten. 

IB  IT  THE  DARK  AGES? 

"We  claim  the  right  to  deal  with  our  own 
servants  aa  we  think  expedient"— Tl^e«tm<n- 
gitr  Ouzette,  Dec.  9  1890. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  Does  he  suppose 
himself  living  in  a  heathen  country  and 
under  a  heathen  government?  Has  he 
forgotten  that  he  is  living,  not  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury? Such  utterances  of  statutory 
monopolists  can  not  fail  to  bring  swift 
nemesis  in  an  age  that  is  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  manhood  is  infinitely  more 
than  money,  and  that  is  legislating  in 
Parliament  and  Congress  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity. 

"hbabt  beugion.** 

"There  ia  too  much  head  religion.  The 
world  is  cursed  with  human  religion.  Qod^a 
religion  is  in  the  heart;  man^s  in  the  head. 
Where'a  jovLnV—Ihoight  L,  Moody^  to  the 
C(Mege  Boy^  CamegU  HaU,  Nov.  28,  1890. 

That  is  not  entirely  originaL  A 
colored  preacher  said  long  ago  in  a 
camp-meeting:  **My  bredren,  bed 
'ligion  am  no  good.  Git  hart  'ligion. 
Wy,  if  yoh  on'y  git  bed  'ligion,  and 
sumbody  cum  long  an'  cut  yoh  head  off, 
whar  yohr  'ligion  be  den ? "  That  was 
emphatic  and  conclusive. 

But  whether  old  or  new,  such  exhor- 
tations are  not  always  for  the  best 
They  may  mistake  the  meaning  of 
Scripture;  for  it  takes  both  ^'head" 
and  ** heart"  in  the  modem  sense  lo 
make  the  "heart"  in  its  oomprahenaiYO 
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BiUe  meaning.  Purely  emotional  re- 
UgioD — without  any  adequate  basis  of 
divine  truth  understood  and  believed — 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  evanescent.  It 
may  be  Just  as  true  that  there  is  too 
nudi  ** heart  religion"  as  that  there  is 
too  much  "  head  religion. " 

A  COmCON  NON-BEqiTITUB. 

"Hm  Bar.  Harty  Jones  pleads  strongly  for 
the  ^Christian  obligation  of  temperance  as 
against  the  total  abstainer,  but  we  do  not  see 
that  he  has  thrown  any  f rash  light  upon  the 
■object.  The  facts  on  that  side  may  be 
wmmed  up  in  two  sentMices.  Christ  taught 
temperance,  not  total  abstinence,  and  the 
lacss  which  hnye  not  only  conquered,  but 
moralized  the  world  have  without  an  ex- 
esptioo  'used  alcohol  in  some  form,  to  add 
to  their  strength  or  their  enjoyment  of  life." 
—Thm  London  Spectator^  Dec.  6,  1806  (pn 
orlicts  in  Th€  Nineteenth  Century). 

Was  there  ever  a  more  flagrant  case 
of  nan  teguiturl  It  might  have  oc- 
curred to  the  writer  that  these  races 
have  owed  their  success  and  moral  in- 
fluence to  various  other  things  rather 
than  to  alcohol,  e.  ^.,  to  inherent  racial 
virility,  to  the  power  of  Christianity, 
etc.  llie  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  races 
have  done  so  much  for  the  world,  not 
because  of  their  tendency  to  drunken- 
ness and  licentiousness,  but  in  spite  a} 
it  There  never  was  a  day  when  total 
ibstinenoe  so  much  needed  to  be  em- 
phasized. It  has  been  practically  de- 
nunstrated  that  alcohol  as  a  beverage 
is  a  source  of  weakuess  and  misery 
lather  than  of  strength  and  enjoyment, 
and  that  Instead  of  tending  to  "  mor- 
sUia*  the  world,  it  is  a  chief— if  not 
the  dilef— source  of  vice  and  crime. 
Biu],  while  not  contradicting  Christ's 
incidental  teaching  regarding  things 
indifferent,  supplemented  it— and  ihat 
with  the  acknowledged  authority  of 
Christ— when  he  said,  "If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
whUa  the  world  standeth. " 

THE  BOCFIJENBSS  0(F  BCIENCB. 

"The  BOffmal  man  eats  and  worlm"— Xom- 


8o  aays  tiie  doctor  in,  *'The  Man  of 
QenfaH.  *  It  la  a  rather  low  conception 
rf  Iki  "nonnal*' ;  bat  this  is  the  start- 


ing point  and  type  for  the  brilliant  ma- 
teriidistic  philosopher,  out  of  which 
arise,  by  degeneration  and  as  abnormal 
variations,  both  fi:eniu8  and  insanity, 
which  are  akin,  if  not  identical.  How 
easy  a  thing  it  has  become  for  **  science" 
to  explain  everything  1  Eating  and 
working  make  the  man  I  The  instincts 
of  self-preservation  and  reproduction 
furnish  the  basis  for  eaneeienee !  Subli- 
mated ghost-worship  makes  God  and 
religion  1 


Echoes  from  the  Evangelistic  Plat- 
form. 

Wo  gather  from  the  daily  press  some 
of  the  later  sayings  of  the  Evangelist 
Dwight  L.  Moody  during  his  work  in 
New  York.  The  first  of  these  illus- 
trates how,  in  its  transforming  power, 
the  religion  of  Christ  works  from  with- 
in outward : 

**Bemeniber  that  regeneration  means  that 
man  must  partake  of  the  divine  nature.  He 
must  become  Godlike.  Then  the  old  world, 
with  its  frailties  and  its  wickedness,  will 
recede  and  fade  away.  We  will  not  have  the 
desires  that  we  had  in  our  unregenerate 
period  of  existence.  I  remember  in  the  old 
Hippodrome  days  a  tramp  was  converted,  and 
he  came  the  next  day  and  said  to  me:  *Well, 
hare  I  am,  Mr.  Moody,  a  new  man  in  the  old 
clothes.*  When  a  man  gets  a  new  nature, 
when  his  heart  has  received  the  power  of 
God*8  truth,  how  quick  the  transformation  I 
How  he  gets  out  of  the  gutter  in  which  he 
has  been  lying.  Why,  you  can  see  it  in- 
stantly, even  if  it  is  only  a  new  paper  collar 
and  a  pair  of  polished  boots." 

This  is  his  rebuke  to  those  who  at 
tempt  to  live  on  their  past  experience, 
instead  of  constantly  advancing  in  the 
divine  life : 

"Some  people  are  living  on  old  stale 
manna— living  on  their  past  experience.  I 
know  a  man  in  Chicago  who  is  yet  living  on 
the  revival  of  1867.  He  always  says,  'Oh, 
you  should  have  seen  our  revival  of  1857— we 
never  had  a  revival  like  that*  But  I  say 
that  1868  was  better,  1869  better  still,  and 
1860  was  a  little  better  again,  andllt  has  been 
growing  better  ever  since.  The  Ood  of  the 
future  is  greater  than  the  Ood  of  the  past, 
and  He  has  not  done  His  best  yet  We  don*t 
want  to  be  living  at  this  dying  rate.  I  want 
to  live  at  a  living  rate ;  let  the  d^Vn^  Ttte  v^ 
If  I  have  not  more  graoa  to-dvy  tihaaa  \\rii4 
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a  year  ago,  then  I  have  beeo  baolnliding. 
Have  you  more  control  over  your  temper  and 
the  spirit  of  covetoutneM?  Are  you  more 
liberal  than  a  year  ago,  kinder  to  your  ser- 
vants and  to  those  you  meet?  If  you  are 
not,  then  you  are  backsliding.** 

In  preaching  on  "  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved?"  in  Cooper  Union,  Dr.  A. 
C.  Dixon,  of  Brooklyn,  took  advantage 
of  a  recent  fearfully  disreputable  oc- 
currence in  New  York  city  to  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  people  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  The  crime  and  vice  of 
Pompeii  were  of  the  mildest,  compara- 
tively speaking,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  recent  events 
occurred  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  light 


of  modem  Christian  dyilisation.    He 
said: 

**I  think  the  world  is  getting  worse  every 
day  and  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  getting 
better  every  d^y.  New  York  has  the  highest 
heights  of  piety  and  the  lowest  depths  of 
depravity.  Some  of  you  may  have  been  in 
the  awful  chamber  in  Pompeii  where  you 
would  not  wish  to  take  a  sister  or  a  wife, 
and  were  ashamed  that  you  took  yourself. 
Suppose  a  stream  of  lava  should  pour  into 
New  York  and  cover  the  stag  party  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  lately!  Or 
some  of  the  low  spectacular  theatricals,  or 
some  of  the  newspaper  descriptions  of  all 
the  wickedness,  the  murders,  thefts,  adul- 
teries done  in  one  week,  and  a  thouwnd 
years  from  now  some  one  of  our  descendants 
should  find  this  all  hidden  under  the  lava.** 


SSRMONIC  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  CURRENT  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  Christ  and  his  Friendb, 

**  The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends,  **  Etc. 


Bewilderbd  Souls.— At  a  fire  in  New  York 
city  a  man  aopeared  at  a  window  who  seemed 
so  dazed  ana  bewildered  by  the  smoke  and 
excitement  that  he  paid  no  heed  to  what  was 
said  to  him.  A  brave  flreroan,  risking  his 
own  life,  made  his  way  through  smoke  and 
flame,  and  oarrving  him  In  his  arms  as  tho 
he  were  a  child,  saved  him  almost  in  spite 
of  himself.  Many  poor  sinners  there  are 
who  wander  dazed  and  bewildered  among 
the  highways  and  hedges.  It  is  our  blened 
privilege  to  go  forth  and  "compel  them  to 
come  in.** 

A  Nan  on  Firb.— A  strange  sisht  was  wit- 
nessed recently  in  Arlington,  N.  J.  A  crossed 
electric  wire,  one  end  of  which  was  attached 
to  a  large  maple-tree,  produced  a  remarkable 
illumination  of  the  tree's  trunk  beneath  the 
bark.  It  seemed  as  tho  the  entire  trunk  was 
a  mass  of  sparkling  Are,  each  crack  and 
crevice  in  the  bark  glowing  with  an  electric 
flame  that  lighted  up  the  entire  street.  The 
unusual  and  beautiful  spectacle  attracted 
hundreds  of  people,  who  stood  for  hours 
watching  the  sight  It  was  something  like 
that  in  a  spiritual  way  which  attracted  men 
to  Peter  and  his  frienas  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. That  above  all  else  it  Is  which  we  need 
to  attract  the  heedless  throng  away  from 
their  sins  and  compel  them  to  listen  to  the 
message  of  salvation.  Let  there  be  a  man 
on  flre,  and  there  will  be  those  who  will 
come  to  see  him  bum. 

Thc  Hcalino  QDALims  OF  MiTBxa— Several 
years  ago  a  society  was  formed  in  London, 
oompoeed  of  prominent  physicians  and 
skilled  musicians,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  power  of  music  to  heal  disease.  The  sac- 
cess  has  been  so  great  that  a  society  Is  being 
formed  in  New  York  city  to  prosecute  the 
experiment  in  this  country.  Many  of  our 
lesding  medical  men  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  faith  in  the  new  system.  One  well- 
known  physician  says:  ^ Sound  vibrations 
in  music  certainly  act  in  a  marked  way  upon 
certain  forms  of  diseasa  For  example,  oases 
of  Insomnia,  no  matter  how  Bevere,  are  in- 


variably relieved.  We  all  know  how  lively 
music  dispels  despondency.  Every  soldi w 
will  testify  to  the  inspiring  Influence  of  music 
in  war.  This,  scientifically  considered,  means 
simplT  that  sound  vibrations  act  directly 
upon  the  nerves.**  This  is  in  harmony  witn 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  **a  merry 
heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,**  and  the 
injunction  that  it  Is  our  duty  to  make 
** melody  in  our  hearts  unto  the  Lord.**  The 
heart  that  Is  attuned  to  the  divine  harmonies 
of  the  Gospel  will  be  healed  of  all  morbid 
spiritual  disorders. 

Moral  Sewxb-Gas.  —The  New  York  Herald 
has  been  proeecuting  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy,  by  the  aid  of  plumbers,  physicians, 
and  scientists,  a  crusade  against  the  impurity 
of  city  atmosphere.  It  urges  that  the  germs 
of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  otho*  dis- 
eases are  extensively  disseminated  in  the 
sewer-gas  that  penetrates  through  leal^ 
pipes  the  bedrooms  of  rich  and  poor.  It  de- 
clares that  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  city 
sanitation  that  now  press  for  immediate  solu- 
tion is  to  devise  a  method  by  which  the  nox- 
ious exhalations  of  sewers  and  house-pipes 
osn  be  withdrawn  from  private  dwellings,col- 
lected,  and  sterilized.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  after  all 
inslgniflcant  in  its  evil  result  when  compared 
to  the  moral  sewer-gas  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  liquor -saloons,  the  brothels,  and  the  vile 
literature  which  in  books  and  newspapers 
poisons  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmos- 
phere of  our  cities. 

A  New  Tkstamknt  Fbast.— The  Salvation 
Army  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  made  a  feast  the 
other  day,  and  issued  invitations  and  sent 
them  out  everywhere,  asking  thoee  who 
were  specially  mentioned  to  come  and  rajoy 
th<*  "piendid  dinner  they  had  provided.  The 
only  condition  was  that  no  man  was  to  oome 
who  had  money  enough  to  buy  a  dinner  for 
himself.  Absolute  poverty  was  the  one 
necessary  ticket  for  admission.  Over  a  tboa- 
sand  raned  and  wretched  men  were  fed  at 
Uiair  taUea.   I  ImagtBo  that  a  great  nmy 
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people  wlio  ihniieged  their  ihoolden  and 
Mwred  when  the/  read  of  that  feast  will 
read  the  worda  of  Jeeus  very  revereDtly  when 
He  lajai  *'When  thou  makeet  a  dioDer  or  a 
iDpMr,  call  not  thy  friends  nor  thy  brethren, 
neitoer  thy  kinsmen  nor  thy  ricti  neighbors: 
tast  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recom- 
be  made  thee.    But  when  thou  makest 


a  ftast.  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blUDd:  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed;  for 
they  can  not  recompense  thee,  for  thou  idialt 
he  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
jnst."  If  Jesus  Christ  were  to  come  to  our 
modem  citiee,  I  wonder  where  he  would  feel 
most  at  homer 

Lost  at  th*  Houth  or  thk  Habbob.— As 
an  AndUNT  Line  steamer  was  coming  to  an- 
tSbat  off  the  quarantine  station  in  New  York 
hay  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
Btonny  passage  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
boatswain  became  entangled  in  the  anchor 
ehain  and  fell  OTerboard.  Tho  a  boat  was 
lowered  at  once,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
laTO  his  life,  he  died  there  in  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  when  all  the  dangers  of  the  vov- 

3Vb  seemed  to  be  over.  So  some  fall  into 
n  uid  lose  their  souls  when  almost  in  sight 
of  the  harbor  of  heaven.  How  important 
that  we  should  heed  tho  warning  of  the  word 
cdt  God  that  only  those  who  persevere  **to 
the  end**  shall  be  saved. 

Hans  TO  ▲  Fortune,  TBTPAnpEB8.~An  old 
woman  waa  given  refuge,  not  long  ago,  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital,  who  was  trying  to 
make  her  way  from  her  home  in  Ohio  to 
Holland,  where  she  Is  claimant  for  a  fortune. 
She  had  with  her  three  old-fashioned  carpet- 
bags, to  which  she  clung  persistently,  be- 
cause in  them  were  the  papers  with  whidi 
she  expects  to  prove  her  rights  to  the  fortune 
which  she  says  is  awaiting  her  in  Holland. 
Christians,  too,  are  Journeying  tu  a  far  land, 
where  they  are  claimants  to  a  rich  inheri- 
tance. But  God  does  not  let  us  go  on  our 
wsy  as  beggars,  but  clothes  us  with  white 
robes  and  ebarges  Himself  with  our  expenses 
on  the  way  thither.  It  is  only  when  we  lose 
fslth  In  God  and  in  His  bountiful  care  and 
alnmdant  provision  for  us  that  we  become 
spiritual  paupers. 

Gnmro  tbb  Wbobo  Sioval.— A  trolley-car 
coming  Into  Allentown.  Pa.,  from  Bethle- 
hem, not  long  since,  was  struck  by  a  pos- 
seoger-train  on  a  grade-crossing,  costing  one 
man  hia  life  and  serious  injuries  to  many 
others*  The  trolley-car  conductor  had  gone 
sbead  and  carelessly  signaled  to  the  motor- 
man  to  cross  the  tracka  Upon  noticing 
mors  carefully,  he  saw  an  approaching  train, 
and  changed  the  signal,  but  it  was  too  late. 
How  many  parenta  have  made  that  fatal 
mistake  1  Ttley  have  given  the  careless  sig- 
nal which  afterward  they  would  have  given 
their  lives  to  change,  but  found  it  too  late  to 
Bsve  the  young  hearts  that  trusted  them. 

A  Mav  ob  ▲  MnnsTEB— WBicnf— A  distln- 
gotshed  Massachusetts  clergyman  tells  a  good 
BtCM7  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  on  a 
trsmp  through  the  White  Mountains  with 
another  clergyman  for  a  companion.  One 
day  they  mounted  the  driver>  seat  of  a  stage- 
coach. As  is  dfren  the  case,  the  stage-driver 
was  an  Interesting  character,  whose  conver- 
sstloB  abounded  in  /rood  stories.  The  three 
ipeedlly  berame  friendly,  and  it  was  with 
leloctanoe  that  th«T  parted  at  the  end  of  the 
Jonraey.  **  I  *m  glad  ter  hev  -met  yer,  f el  lers,  ** 
MM  the  driver  in  saying  good-by.  ^  Ter  see, 
I  bevenH  seen  a  man  this  summer  exceptln* 
BUntaters."  Does  anybody  doubt  that  ttif^se 
two  SMii  would  have  had  more  influence  for 
good  00  this  driver  than  all  the  duly  uni- 
tbfud  mlnlateni  that  he  had  met  that  sum- 


A  OBOVBLnro  SouL.~The  Louisville  Cow- 
ier-Joumal  tells  the  story  of  a  strange  man 
who,  notwithstanding  he  is  the  owner  of  an 
office  building  in  Chicago,  worib  several 
thousand  dollars,  piefers  to  fro  about  the 
country  in  association  with  tlie  vilest  trampu, 
and  has  just  been  discharged  from  jail  in 
Kentucky.  He  prefers  the  im*  of  a  tramp, 
and  has  seen  the  interior  of  flfty-two  jails. 
This  poor  creature  is  a  fitting  illustration  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  reared  to 
noble  possibilities,  whose  education  has 
opened  to  them  the  door  of  good  books  and 
pure  thoughts  and  holy  friendships,  who  turn 
away  from  all  these  thinsrs  to  live  in  their 
passions  and  lusts  until  tney  are  led  captive 
by  the  devil  at  his  will.  Having  beautiful 
raiment  at  hand,  they  clothe  themselves  in 
filthy  rags  until  mind  and  heart  are  ^'at 
home**  in  nothing  else. 

Brotbebbood  Bbbaxs  Down  All  Barribrs. 
—Last  Christmas  Day  in  New  York  city  a 
millionaire  was  drivine  down  Fifth  Avenue 
In  his  sleigh,  when  his  high-spirited  horse 
ran  away.  The  sleigh  was  overturned,  and 
the  rich  man  and  his  coachman  rolled  in  the 
snow  together.  Ah  they  struggled  to  their 
feet  and  turned  to  follow  the  runaway  horse 
thev  saw  the  sleigh  strike  a  poor  pedler 
and  knock  him  into  a  heap,  both  runners 
passing  over  his  body.  The  millionaire  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  dismay  when  he  saw  the  ragged 
pedler  fall  in  the  street,  and  leaving  liis 
valuable  trotter  to  vanish  in  the  distance  he 
oast  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  injured  man. 
and  lifted  his  blood-stained  head  tenderly  in 
his  arms.  He  got  help  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  himself  assisted  in  carrying  the  poor 
fellow  into  a  fashionable  hotel  near-by,  and 
sent  for  the  doctor.  Later  he  got  him  a  com- 
fortable room  in  a  hospital  and  ordered  that 
every  possible  attention  should  be  given 
him.  When  the  i^dler  was  seen  by  the  re- 
porter at  the  hospital  and  told  that  the  man 
whofie  horse  had  run  over  him  was  h  mil- 
lionaire, he  replied:  ** A  millionaire,  is  be? 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  he's  the  whitest 
man  I  ever  seen  in  me  life,  an*  1*11  never 
say  another  word  agin  millionaireH.  I  tell 
yer  wott,  that  man  is  a  wonder  Why,  be- 
ne—he  went  down  on  his  marrow-l  ones  in 
the  snow  alongsider  me  an*  took  my  I  end 
on  his  knee,  same  as  if  I  was  his  brother- 
an*  it  all  bleedln*,  too.**  O  brotherhood, 
how  great  is  thy  power !  There  is  no  quack 
way  of  bridging  the  so-called  gulf  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  but  with  the  brotherhood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  exemplified  as  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  gulf. 

OoD*s  Provision  for  His  Crkattres.— Nat- 
uralists have  made  son.e  wondorfiil  discov- 
eries concerning  the  position  of  the  ears  on 
the  bodies  of  certain  insects.  They  are  not 
placed  as  in  larger  animals,  alwns's  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  but  are  put  on  that  part  of 
the  body  where  they  are  likely  to  be  of  most 
advantage,  or  to  have  the  best  protection. 
The  common  house-fly.  for  instance,  does 
his  hearing  by  means  of  some  little  rows  of 
corpuscles,  which'are  situated  on  the  knobbed 
threads  which  occupy  the  places  which  are 
taken  up  by  the  hind  wings  of  other  species 
of  insects.  The  garden  slug,  or  shell-less 
snail,  has  his  organs  of  hearing  on  each  side 
of  his  neck,  and  the  grasshopper  has  them 
on  each  of  his  broad,  flnt  thighs.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  insects  they  are  at  the  basM 
of  the  wings,  and  in  others  on  the  bottom  of 
the  feet.  Surely  He  who  has  made  the  grass- 
hopper a  special  subject  of  study,  and  put 
ears  in  his  thighs  that  he  may  better  fill  his 
little  sphere,  will  not  fall  to  satisfy  the 
deepest  longings  of  the  soul  of  man. 

No  H0PBLB88  Casbs  witb  Cbrist.— One 
evening  in  an  Eastern  city,  after  the  bt^ 
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■nowitons  of  a  few  weeks  aico,  an  old  soldier 
whom  had  beoome  poTeity*«triokeD  and  111, 
and  who,  tho  he  haa  a  little  monej,  lodRlnir- 
hoote-keepera  were  imwlUing  to  lake  lo  for 
fear  he  should  die  on  their  haode,  crept  Into 
the  hayin  the  cellar  of  a  liTorj  etabie  and 
died.  The  world  has  no  welcome  for  tlie  dis- 
couraged, the  broken-down,  the  defeated,  the 
hopeless.  Only  Jesus  Christ  has  a  welcome 
for  such.  ''Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will 
In  no  wise  cast  out.** 

A  Demand  for  Pubuo  Spinrr.—The  other 
day,  on  one  of  our  city  streets,  a  vicious 
TounK  hoodlum  brought  out  a  rat  which  he 
had  caught  in  a  tenement  house,  and  putting 
It  down,  trap  and  all,  on  tiie  sidewalk, 
brought  forth  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and 
proceeded  to  have  "fun**  by  pouring  the  hot 
water  over  the  wretched  victim.  His  sport 
did  not  last  long,  however,  for  an  energetic 
young  clerk  on  ner  way  to  work,  seeing  the 
cruel  deed,  shouted:  ^Stop  that  at  onceT 
The  brutal  creature  onlv  looked  at  her  In 
astonishment  and  laughed.  Then  she  pleaded 
with  him  to  be  merciful,  and  he  mocked  her. 
Then  she  went  to  a  policeman  and  had  him 
arrested  and  taken  before  the  police  court, 


and,  in  spite  of  her  dread  of  notorietr,  ap- 
peered  against  him,  and  had  him  punished. 
Of  siich  stuff  hero«s  and  heroines  are  made. 
The  moral  climate  of  the  world  would 
rapidly  grow  healthier  If  we  all  followed  her 
example. 

Rkpbktakob  that  CkniKs  Too  Latb.— A  pit- 
iable Illustration  of  sinning  in  haste  and  re- 
penting  at  one's  leisure  without  avail  oc- 
curred the  other  day  in  New  York  citv.  A 
husband  and  wife,  both  young  people,  nad  a 

Jiuarrel  and  parted  In  anger.  The  man  rushed 
rom  the  house,  and  tho  the  wife  followed 
him  to  the  door  and  piteously  called  after 
him  to  come  back,  he  was  heedless  of  her 
appeal.  Three  or  four  hours  later,  his  anger 
having  cooled  down,  and  being  now  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  himself,  he  started  home 
to  ask  her  forgiveness,  and  dreamed  of  end- 
ing the  evening  in  peace.  Imagine  his  con- 
sternation and  grief  to  find  that  in  his  short 
absence  the  house  had  been  burned  down  and 
the  charred,  dead  body  of  his  wife  taken 
from  the  ruins.  '*If  I  had  not  left  her  In 
anger !  Oh,  If  I  could  only  hear  her  nay  *I 
f(Mrglve  you*  I"  was  the  poor  fellow's  unavail- 
ing cry. 
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The  correct  expounding  of  the  par- 
ables is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
preacher,  because  Christ  and  the  in- 
spired writers  gave  the  parables  for 
direct  homiletic  use,  because  their 
meaning  is  so  wide,  and  because  their 
exposition  has  been  so  often  abused. 

In  the  New  Testament  these  illustra- 
tions of  truth  are  named  both  paraboU 
and  paroimia.  The  former  is  an  idea 
laid  alongside  of  another  for  its  illus- 
tration. The  paroimia  (in  the  Old-Tes- 
tament proverbs)  is  defined  by  Passow 
as  a  wayside  truth.  Use  of  both  names 
by  the  Evangelist  is  Justified  by  two 
facts :  that  said  proverbs  are  parabolic, 
i.e.,  express  their  truths  by  a  figure; 
and  that,  in  Hebrew,  one  word  answers 
for  both.  The  fable,  the  parable,  the 
metaphor,  the  simile,  the  allegory,  the 
type,  the  prophetical  symbol,  all  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  indicate  an 
analogy,  a  parallelism  of  relation  be- 
tween two  ideas,  of  which  the  better 


known  assists  in  the  understanding  of 
the  less  known  or  unknown. 

Trench  makes  this  difference  between 
the  fable  and  the  parable :  That  the 
fable  ascribes  action  and  force  to  natural 
objects,  as  trees  and  beasts,  which  are 
not  naturally  possible ;  but  the  parable 
employs  for  analogy  a  narration  of 
actions  which  are  naturally  possible. 
Thus  he  would  call  Jotbam's  narrative 
(Judges  ix.  8-15)  a  fable,  where  he 
makes  the  tree,  the  vine,  and  the  bram- 
ble talk.  He  would  call  the  words  of 
Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-8),  of 
Isaiah  (v.  1-4) ,  and  of  Ezekiel  (xxxvii. 
1-10)  parables.  A  metaphor  is  an  un- 
developed simile,  and  its  rhetorical 
force  is  the  greater,  because  of  its  brev- 
ity and  suggestiveness.  A  simile  is  a 
fully  developed  metaphor.  An  alle- 
gory, properly  speaking,  is  a  detailed 
narrative,  evidently  unreal  or  imagi- 
nary, in  which  each  action  is  designed 
to  represent  by  analogy  the  several 
particular  parts  of  a  chain  of  connected 
truths.  The  most  familiar  and  distinct 
example  of  the  allegory  is  Bunyan*s 
"Holy  War." 

We,  who  are  strict  constructionists 
in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  hold 
that  there  are  no  proper  allegories  In 
the  Bible,  except  in  the  evidently  pro- 
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pbetio  pnwmgni ;  in  other  words,  we 
anert  that  the  actua]  historical  narra- 
tiTeaof  Scripture  are  oowhere  to  be  al- 
legorized, because  not  intended  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  allegories,  but  narra- 
tives of  facts.  Here  we  array  oursel  ves 
against  that  whole  army  of  expositors, 
BO  popular  and  so  mischievous,  since 
the  days  of  Origen  even  to  our  own 
time,  which  sought  in  the  Scripture, 
besides  the  grammatical  meaning,  a 
spiritual,  an  allegorical,  and  an  ana- 
gogical ,  sense.  Here  we  have  the  pow- 
erful support  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 

The  close  relation  between  the  para- 
ble and  the  allegory,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  perverse  interpreters  have  allegor- 
ized some  parables,  justifies  a  word  of 
discussion  to  support  this  position. 
Scholars  are  aware  that  the  famous 
passage  in  Galatians  (iv.  24-81)  was 
seized  on  by  the  allegorists  to  sustain 
their  theory  of  exposition.  They  have 
slways  claimed  Uiat  Paul  here  gives 
us,  by  example,  his  authority  to  alle- 
gorize what  seems  to  be  but  a  plain 
historical  narrative  of  fact  in  Genesis 
zvlii.  10-14  and  xxi.  1-2. 

If  we  remember  aright,  even  Dr. 
Fsirbaim  in  his  **  Typology  "  concedes 
this  example :  while  he  seeks  to  restrain 
the  hateful  and  perilous  results  of  such 
exposition  by  this  caveat,  that  we  are 
to  find  types  and  allegories  only  in  such 
seemingly  narrative  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture as  are  thus  applied  by  some  other 
"inspired"  man. 

We  fear  this  limitation  will  be  found 
ineffectual .  It  admits  this  assump ti  on : 
that  passages  of  Scripture  which,  in 
the  view  of  common  sense,  are  simply 
and  only  historical,  still  may  contain 
a  hidden  allegorical  meaning.  After 
making  this  fatal  admission,  we  should 
fill  to  restrain  the  vagrant  imagination 
of  the  allegorists  by  telling  them  that  it 
bekmgs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  say  where 
mch  hidden  meanings  exist.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  at  least  doubtful  whether 
yie  Apostle  Intended  to  say  that  he, 
himself,  will  allegorize  that  domestic 
Uatoiy  of  Abraham's   family.     The 


English  version  manifestly  gives  a  very 
unwarranted  meaning  to  the  Greek; 
this  is  "  arivd  koriv  a?2j^po(/ueva, " 
"which  things  Aom  been  allegorued"; 
that  is  to  say,  by  somebody  (most  pos- 
sibly by  rabbinical  expositors;  who 
gratified  their  bigoted  pride  by  mak- 
ing Isbmael  stand  for  the  pagan  world, 
and  Isaac  for  their  own  chosen  people) . 

A  very  different  affair,  truly,  from 
Paul's  saying  that  he,  guided  by  inspi- 
ration, found  a  valid  allegory  in  this 
simple  historical  narrative,  and  thus 
gave  us,  by  example,  his  authority  for 
finding  such  hidden  things  in  other 
plain  historical  passages  I 

Coming  now  to  parables  themselves, 
we  propose  these  four  principles  for 
guidance  in  their  exposition  : 

1.  Like  all  other  Scripture,  they 
must  be  expounded  *^  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  faith. "  The  meaning 
of  one  Scripture  must  be  consistent 
with  that  of  other  Scriptures.  This 
rule  follows  immediately  from  two 
facts :  That  truths  are  essentially  in- 
terconsistcnt,  so  far  as  comprehended ; 
and  that  God,  being  omniscient  and 
infallible,  will  never  truly  contradict 
Himself.  Hence  if  we  really  get  His 
meaning  in  two  Scriptures,  they  must 
be  intcrconsistent. 

2.  Doctrines  are  to  be  received 
primarily,  from  the  literal  and  didactic 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  not  by  ana- 
logical, human  inferences  from  partic- 
ular features  of  parables.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  direct,  unfigurative,  didac- 
tic propositions  in  Scripture  were  in- 
tended by  God  for  nothing  else  but 
propounding  truths;  while  the  para- 
bolic, like  all  other  figured  passages, 
were  intended  to  illustrate  truths. 
They  are  in  a  sense,  ''dark  sayings.** 
Their  direct  apprehension  requires  tlie 
perception,  not  only  of  a  truth,  but 
also  of  an  analogy  between  that  truth, 
and  some  natural  action  or  thing.  Here 
our  first  rule  has  its  use.  Intcrconsist- 
ency  must  be  preserved  between  dog- 
matic, didactic  declarations  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  our  construction  of  figura- 
tive analogies.    And  here  the  author- 
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ity  of  the  direct  dogmatic  statement 
mast  dominate  onr  construction  of  par- 
abolic figures. 

The  history  of  doctrines  is  full  of 
burning  instances  of  the  mischievous 
abuse  of  this  rule.  Thus  a  semi-Pela- 
gian argued  from  the  words  of  the 
prodigal  (Luke  xv.  18),  "I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father,  **  that  the  repent- 
ing sinner  turns  himself  to  God,  with- 
out any  need  for  the  call  of  the  Spirit. 
A  good  Papist  argues  the  Romanist 
dogma,  that  God  created  Adam  "tA 
jmrin  naturalibus,^  and  that  his  first 
righteousness  was  a  supernatural  grace 
first  lost  in  his  fall,  from  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  where  the  thieves 
are  said  to  have  first  stripped  their  vic- 
tim of  his  clothes  and  then  wounded 
him  (Luke  x.  80).  In  the  parable  of 
the  lord  and  the  unforgiving  servant, 
Socinus  seizes  on  the  master^s  words 
(Matt,  xviii.  82).  "Oh,  thou  wicked 
servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  be- 
cause thou  desirodst  me,  **  to  argue  from 
it  that  no  expiation  for  guilt  or  satis- 
faction to  law  is  needed  to  provide 
for  the  free  forgiveness  of  sin  by 
God. 

What  is  all  this  but  an  insolent  at- 
tempt to  make  the  Holy  Ghost  respon- 
sible for  what  He  did  not  say?  On  this 
insolent  plan  the  silence  of  tiie  inspired 
writers  might  be  made  to  teach  every 
vagrant  fancy  of  every  heretic.  Para- 
bles are  intended  to  be  word-pictures. 
Their  effectiveness  depends  on  definite- 
ness,  rapidity,  and  brevity.  The  in^ 
spired  limner  puts  in  so  many  lines  and 
strokes  as  are  needed  to  make  the  pic- 
ture present  his  main  points  of  truth. 
He  does  not  add  all  possible  details, 
because  these  would  ruin  the  definite- 
ness  of  his  picture.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, may  be  inferred  from  the  omis- 
sion of  supposable  details. 

8.  Our  Lord  has  Himself  given  an 
express  and  full  interpretation  of  two 
parables:  The  sower  and  the  seed 
(Matt  xxiii.  8)  and  the  tares  and  the 
wheat  (Matt,  xxxiii.  25).  These  are 
the  expositor's 'models.  He  should 
study  them,  comparing  the  emblems 


with  the  truth  intended,  until  he  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  their  method. 

4.  Our  fourth  rule  is  most  impor- 
tant in  this  respect,  that  it  is  most 
frequently  violated.  The  detailed 
features  of  the  parable  are  not  to 
be  forced  to  teach  truihs  other  than 
those  contained  in  the  sacred  writer's 
avowed  scope.  This  scope  is  always 
clearly  stated  or  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  the  context,  sometimes  at 
the  beginning,  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  the  parable.  Common -sense  should 
dominate  in  the  exposition.  This 
rule  does  not  teach  that  every  par- 
able is  to  be  limited  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  one  single  point  of  doctrine ; 
we  do  not  adopt  the  exposition  which 
compels  the  parabolic  narrative  to  con- 
fine itself  to  a  single  point  While 
each  parable  certainly  has  some  one. 
central  truth  which  it  chiefly  seeks  to 
inculcate,  this  one  truth  may  be  a 
center  to  other  connected  truths,  which 
may  also  find  their  illustrations  in  the 
explanation  of  the  principal  truth.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  parable  is  not  to 
be  made  an  allegory,  it  is  not  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  sacred  writer  is  dove- 
tailing each  individual  tenon  in  the  fea- 
tures of  his  parable  into  its  particular 
mortise,  in  a  system  of  didactic  truths. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  parable  is  to 
present  a  vivid  word -picture  which 
may  assist  in  the  teaching  and  better 
apprehension  of  some  main  truth  (some- 
times with  a  few  connected  truths). 
Therefore  the  sacred  speaker  may  add 
features  for  the  sake  of  giving  vraisem- 
blance  to  his  picture ;  nothing  more. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  of  the  ab- 
surdities sometimes  resulting  from  this 
abuse.  In  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
steward  (Luke  xvi.  8),  this  dishonest 
man  is  described  as  wheedling  the  ten- 
ants and  debtors  so  as  to  secure  for  him- 
self future  hospitality,  by  conniving  at 
villainous  frauds  on  his  master.  Our 
Savior  relates  that  the  proprietor  heard 
of  this  cunning  trick,  and  commended 
its  shrewdness.  Then  follows  Christ's 
application  of  His  parable.  **!  say 
unto  you,  make  to  yonrselves  friends 
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of  the  mammoa  of  nnrighteousneeB, " 
etc  Axe  we  to  Infer  heDce.  that  Christ 
reconmieiids  to  Ohristlans  dishonest 
ines  of  their  wealth,  and  promises  fu- 
ture bleasedneflB  as  the  reward  thereof? 
This  would  be  impiety.  Nol  Our 
SaTlor  is  enforcing  simply  the  central 
idea,  that  Christians  are  only  stewards, 
not  owners  of  their  worldly  riches,  and, 
therefore;  their  wisdom  is  to  employ 
them  righteously  in  this  life,  so  as  to 
gain  good  from  them  in  the  life  to 
come,  after  they  shall  be  stripped  away 
from  us. 

In  Luke  ZYiii.  1-8  is  the  parable  of 
the  widow  and  the  unjust  judge.  The 
pictoie  presents  us  a  widow  imploring 
aid  from  a  Judge  who  is  devoid  of  re- 
spect for  God  or  public  opinion,  and 
the  plaintiff,  a  widow,  helpless  and 
unprotected,  here  prays  for  a  righteous 
Terdict  against  the  opponent  in  her 
suit,  but  meets  with  utter  disdain  and 
indifference ;  her  case  seems  hopeless, 
without  family  or  proper  means  of  sup- 
port, and  with  a  selfish,  imperious  athe- 
ist for  a  J  udge,  who  has  already  repulsed 
her;  yet  at  last  he  gives  her  verdict. 
The  Judge  explains  that  he  has  yielded 
to  hw  claim  from  a  very  unworthy  and 
contemptible  motive,  namely,  his  fear 
of  being  worried  or  teased  by  her,  not 
by  a  proper  sense  of  justice.  Does  thi  s 
authorize  the  expositor  to  teach  that 
beUeven  may  expect  to  tease  or  worry 
God  Into  granting  their  petitions? 
This  would  be  near  akin  to  impiety, 
yet  it  would  result  naturally  from  this 
overweening  method  of  exposition. 
Christ  Himself  gives  us  the  real  scope 
of  this  parable.  It  is  to  impress  on  us 
the  proposition  that  perseverance  in 
piayer  will  succeed  with  God,  where 
our  petitions  are  guided  by  faith  (verse 
8).  This  promise.  He  illustrates  in  the 
psnble  by  a  beautiful  argument  a  for- 
HeH.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  widow, 
die  soooeeded  by  simple  perseverance, 
with  evoytfaing  against  her  in  her  own 
mnouiidfaigs  and  the  character  of  the 
Judge;  how  much  more  will  the  per- 
lofbeUeversprevaO  with  God, 
•voTtUng  is  in  their  favor— the 


infinite  love  and  faithfulness  of  the 
Judge,  the  blessed  support  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  the  glorious  advo- 
cacy of  the  Son,  the  eternal  electing 
love  of  the  Father  toward  His  peti- 
tioners,— this  is  the  scope  of  this  bless- 
ed parable,  and  it  is  not  to  be  pushed 
any  further. 

Again  our  rule  receives  illustrations 
from  the  notable  abuses  of  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
xvi.  19  to  end).  The  scope  of  our 
Savior's  teaching  is  to  show  the  dire 
future  misery  which  follows  upon  tho 
life  of  the  unbelieving,  self-indulgent, 
and  the  abuse  of  wealth  in  this  I  i  f  e.  This 
leads  Him  to  set  forth  the  closely  con- 
nected truth,  that  extremest  destitution 
and  poverty  are  comparatively  light, 
if  borne  with  Christian  faith  and  pa- 
tience, because  of  the  magnificent  re- 
ward with  which  the  future  life  recom- 
penses the  Christian  grace  which  en- 
dures temporal  miseries  aright.  Or 
the  teaching  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
statement,  that  eternity  will  reverse 
the  worldly  Judgments  of  unbelieving 
men,  so  that  he  whom  they  deem  the 
wretched  will  prove  the  blessed  one, 
and  he  whom  they  deem  enviable  will 
prove  to  be  the  miserable  wretch, 
because  his  earthly  prosperity  was 
abused  by  unbelief  and  selfishness ;  and 
nothing  is  to  be  foisted  into  the  par- 
able except  those  truths,  which  arc 
scripturally  and  doctrinally  connected 
with  that  main  scope.  A  corollary  from 
this  truth  is  the  one  illustrated  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  parable— that  un- 
believers deceive  themselves,  when  they 
imagine  that  startling,  supernatural 
events  would  subdue  that  carnality 
which  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  let  the  overweening  method  of 
exposition  be  taken,  then  Christ  may 
seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing propositions :  That  the  home  of 
the  Old-Testament  saints  is  but  one  de- 
partment of  a  Hades;  that  the  home 
of  lost  spirits,  at  least  until  the  resur- 
rection, is  another  department  of  tlic 
same  Hades ;  that  \nlcTco\iiae  ma:^  vokdi 
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does  frequently  take  place  between  the 
souls  of  the  redeemed  and  the  lost ;  that 
disembodied  lost  spirits  are  susceptible 
to  the  pains  of  material  fire ;  that  the 
pains  of  the  danmed  are  purgatorial  in 
the  Popish  sense,  t.tf.,  work  sanctiflca- 
tion  in  the  soul,  since  the  soul  of  the  rich 
man,  before  selfish  and  ruthless,  now 
cherishes  pious  anxiety  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  brothers, — a  dawn,  in  fine, 
of  true  repentance.  Now  there  is  no 
scriptural  support  or  authority  for  a 
single  one  of  those  propositions.  The 
Rabbins  taught  such  a  Hades,  but  is 
there  one  word  of  Scripture  to  tell  us 
where  it  is,  and  whether  the  homes  of 
the  saved  and  the  lost  are  neighboring 
parts  geographically  of  the  same  place? 
Or  whether  there  is  actual  intercourse, 
or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  miseries  of 
disembodied  lost  souls,  before  the  resur- 
rection ?  Is  there  one  word  of  doctrine, 
which  countenances  the  idea  that  penal 
misery  is  sanctifying?  No  I  Our 
Savior  did  not  mean  to  teach  these 
propositions,  He  meant  to  teach  the 
great  Bible  truth  taught  throughout 
the  Scriptures  with  the  vividness  of  a 
picture :  and,  to  make  this  picture  in- 
telligible and  impressive  to  a  Jewish 
audience.  He  admits  the  current  Rab- 
binical ideas  familiar  to  His  hearers 
only  as  a  part  of  the  make-up  of  the 
picture ;  not  as  parts  of  His  didactic 
system.  These  examples  ought  to  be 
sufiicient. 

To  sum  up  their  lessons:  The  ex- 
pounder must  practise  modest  caution ; 
he  must  ascertain  clearly  the  real  scope 
of  the  sacred  writer ;  he  must  let  this 
govern  and  restrain  him.  He  must  feel 
that  it  is  far  wiser  and  more  honest  to 
stop  even  this  side  of  the  limits  of  le- 
gitimate inference,  than  to  gratify  his 
fancy  or  craving  for  novelty  or  desire 
of  brilliancy  by  risking  a  transgression 
of  those  limits  into  the  territory  of 
doctrinal  error.  He  should  teach  him- 
self to  judge  this  as  a  very  solemn  and 
awful  sin ;  the  sin  of  putting  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Omniscient  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  words  which  They  did 
sot  speak. 


I  have  set  down  my  protest  against 
allegorizing.  As  any  one  might  expect, 
expositors  who  are  infected  with  this 
itch  allegorize  the  parables  also,  and 
that  with  the  most  mischievous  results. 
This  one  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus 
presents  us  with  an  instructive  instance. 
Many  of  the  prelatic  Fathers  with  Theo- 
phylact  insist  on  finding  here  an  alle- 
gory. They  will  have  the  luxurious 
rich  man  symbolize  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  Lazarus  the  (Gentile  body.  The 
riches  of  Dives  represent  the  rich  and 
ecclesiastical  privileges  of  Jewry.  His 
luxurious  abuses  represent  the  Rabbin- 
ical Pharisaic  perversion  of  Mosaic  doc- 
trine, of  legalism  and  self -righteous- 
ness. The  poverty  of  Lazarus  symbol- 
izes the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
pagan  world.  The  desire  to  be  fed 
with  fragments  from  the  rich  man's 
table  represents  the  eagerness  of  the 
Gentile  mind  to  receive  spiritual  reve- 
lation from  the  Jews.  The  dogs  who 
licked  his  sores  symbolize  the  different 
schools  of  pagan  philosophy  which 
vainly  sought  to  satisfy  the  Oentile 
mind  in  its  hunger  after  spiritual  truth ; 
the  death  and  danmation  of  Dives  repre- 
sent the  overthrow  and  exclusion  of 
the  Jewish  body  from  Christ's  Church ; 
the  blessedness  of  Lazarus  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom  represents  the  admission 
of  the  pagan  world  to  its  blessings, 
etc. 

The  best  refutation  of  this  dream  is 
the  simple  statement  of  its  own  results. 
If  this  allegory  is  correct,  then  the  ex- 
clusion of  Jewry  from  the  €k>spel  bless- 
ings is  irreparable  and  final;  ''a  great 
gulf  fixed, "  etc.  But  Paul,  in  Romans 
xi.,  teaches  the  exact  contrary,  both 
figuratively  and  didactically.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  pagan  world  laid  itself  at 
the  portals  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  as  a 
petitioner  for  the  light  of  their  Scrip- 
tures. As  a  body,  the  pagan  worid 
treated  Jewry  with  boundless  scorn  and 
contempt,  and  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  despicable  superstition. 

Here  and  there  a  man  of  pagan  birth, 
like  the  centurion  of  Cesarea,  received 
the  Old-Testament  idigloii ;  but  they 
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nwetiienreexoeptloiii.  Itisnottnie 
ttal  tiie  adiooto  of  ptgan  phllo«ophy, 
OriflBtel,  Alomiwlrlnfi,  Athenian,  or 
Bodmh,  aimed  to  aUeriate  the  aplritnal 
■eed  of  pagan  aoula.  Their  whole 
leaohinga  aimed  to  support  the  arro- 
g»iioe  of  pagan  unbelief,  to  deny  the 
fitil  doctrinea  of  original  depravity, 
legeneratlon,  and  the  resunection  of 
the  body,  which  were  the  butts  of  their 
iooni  and  lidknle.  The  Telvet  tongues 
of  the  doga  aDeyiated  the  pains  of 
Lasamamodi ;  soothing  and  cleansing 
his  ulcers  from  their  pus,  and  other 
hrritatfaig  exudations.  The  pagan  phi  - 
loBophera  produce  no  other  effect  than 
to  aggravate  the  vice  and  miseries  of 
their  homea  and  societies ;  to  rot  out 
their  dTilization,  and  to  drive  thinking 
minds  into  despairing  skepticism,  ma- 
terialism, and  atheism. 

Surdy  such  warnings  of  error  and 
fotDity  ought  to  be  enough  for  sober 

Now  Paul  intimates :  Let  us  see  the 
puerile  and  tniddal  results  of  that  ideal 
fuM7;  the  law  given  on  Sinai  was 
giren  to  the  Hebrews  primarily ;  and 
if  it  impllea  a  bondage^  it  is  the  He- 
bnwB,  not  Idimaelites  and  other  pa- 
pas^ iriio  were  enslaved  by  it.  Bo  then 
I  have  the  authority  of  your  own  alle- 
goiy,  gentlemen  Pharisees,  for  assert- 
lag  that  the  present  Jewish  Church, 
hsving  Tejeoted  its  Messiah,  is  the  en- 
dived  oommnnity,  and  that  Gospel  be- 
Heim^  Imapective  of  Israelitish  lin- 
m^  an  the  emancipated.    Tour  own 


allegoiy  destroys  your  own  conclusions. 
So  I  recommend  that  both  of  us  drop 
allegories,  and  follow  the  good  old 
doctrine  expressly  taught  in  both  Test- 
aments, that  sin  and  selfishness  enslave 
the  soul,  and  faith  and  grace  emanci- 
pate it,  whatever  be  the  lineage.  Let 
the  beautiful  coherency  of  detail  ex- 
pressed by  Paurs  doctrine,  with  his 
own  scope  in  this  epistle,  be  consid- 
ered. 

I  hold,  then,  that  inspired  men  give 
us  no  authority  to  allegorize  the  his- 
torical narratives  or  the  parables  of 
Scripture ;  all  are  to  be  understood  in 
their  own  obvious  grammatical  sense, 
interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture. 
The  best  practical  argument  against  the 
Origenist  theory  is  derived  from  its 
abuse  in  every  age;  it  has  filled  the 
church  with  vast  aggregations  of  the 
inventions  of  prurient  minds,  misled 
by  some  false  expositors,  claiming  for 
them  the  authority  of  divine  doctrines. 

If  this  way  of  interpretation  be  once 
allowed,  there  is  no  limit  left  to  the 
corruption  of  religious  beliefs,  except 
the  possibility  of  the  wildest  human 
fancies.  Anything,  or  everything, 
which  a  depraved  imagination  can  do, 
may  be  thus  foisted  into  the  church's 
creed.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the 
allegorists  have  advised  or  cherished 
every  false  dogma  which  has  corrupted 
and  cursed  the  church  of  this  day.  To 
a  certain  class  of  minds,  the  temptation 
to  this  abuse  is  as  alluring  as  it  is  mis- 
chievous. 
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XBB  XBISD  G08FBL. 

Tmfini  tliiee,  or  the  Synoptic,  Gos- 
pds  hacfB  been  seen  tobe  Evangelistic  in 
telr  origin  and  aim,  seeking  to  caU  out 
|vant  Gentile  raoea  of  that  age 
who»  liATing  been  saved  by  faith 
h  GMat  ••  Jaiua  and  Lord,  should 


constitute  the  Church  or  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  Matthew  prepared  the 
Gospel  for  the  Jew;  Mark  for  the 
Roman ;  Luke  for  the  Greek.  Toward 
the  dose  of  the  century— long  after  the 
other  three  €k)spels  had  been  sent  out — 
John  produced  his  Gospel— as  will  be 
seen— for  the  ChriBtian  and  tkM^  OYiWTtid. 
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Jdha— Tbe  Gotpel  for  the  ChriftUn. 

Origin  and  2>m^— The  witneeies 
on  these  points  are  many  and  their  tes- 
timony conclusive. 

It  was  supposed  that  JPapioi  had  left 
no  testimony  on  the  subject.  But  in 
1866,  while  Professor  Tischendorf  was 
on  a  visit  to  Rome,  a  Latin  manu- 
script was  found  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, in  the  prologue  to  which  is  the 
following  statement: 

**The  Gospel  of  John  wm  ivroolairoad  and 
iriTen  to  tlie  Ohuroh  while  he  waa  jet  llring 
—AS  Po^idaB  of  Hlerapolis,  the  belored  dle- 
olple  of  John,  deoUred  at  the  oloee  of  the 
fifth  book  of  his  exposition  of  the  oFscles  of 
our  Lord.** 

In  **that  priceless  document  of  the 
second  century, "  as  Van  Oosterzee  calls 
it,  the  Oanan  qf  Muratari,  or  the  list 
of  canonical  books  of  the  Scriptures 
that  Muratori  found  in  an  old  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  Milan,  is  an  al- 
most equally  ancient  testimony  that 
runs  thus : 

"John  wrote  in  answer  to  the  ezprees  ap« 
plication  of  his  fellow  disciples  and  bishops." 

Coming  down  to  the  closing  decades 
of  the  second  century,  we  find  Irenmu, 
the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  in  his  great 
work  "Against  Heresies,"  making  a 
statement  still  more  definite  and  shaped 
by  his  polemic  aim : 

"John  excels  in  the  depth  of  divine  mys- 
teries. For  sixty  years  after  the  Ascension 
he  preached  orally,  till  the  end  of  Domitian^s 
reign;  and  after  the  death  of  Domltlan, 
havinff  returned  to  Bphesus,  he  was  induced 
to  write  (his  Qoepel)  concerning  the  dirinity 
of  Christ,  coetemal  with  the  Father;  in 
which  he  refutes  those  heretics,  Oerinthns 
and  the  Nicolaitans.** 

About  the  same  date  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, as  quoted  by  Euseblus,  states 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  Oospel  still 
more  explicitly : 

"Last  of  all,  John,  obserrinic  that  In  the 
other  Gospels  those  things  were  related  that 
concerned  the  body  (of  Cfhrist),  and  being 
persuaded  by  his  friends  and  also  moved  hj 
the  Spirit  of  God,  wrote  a  spiritual  GoqieL" 

Passing  over  other  witnesses,  we  find 
Joivme,  the  moet  learned  of  the  Latin 


Fathers,  giving— in  the  same  paange 
in  which  he  declares  the  origin  of  the 
first  three  Gospels— an  explicit  testi- 
mony regarding  the  fourth . 

"The  last  Is  John,  the  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist, whom  Jesus  loved  the  most,  .  .  . 
When  he  was  In  Asia,  ...  he  was  com- 
pelled by  all  the  contemporary  bishops 
of  Asia,  and  by  messages  from  many 
churclies,  to  write  more  fully  concerning  the 
Divinity  of  the  Savior,  and,  with  a  pre- 
sumption not  so  bold  as  happy  to  reach,  so 
to  speak,  in  his  presentation  of  the  Gkispel, 
the  very  •Word  of  CkxL' " 

We  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Gregory 
NcuiaTUten: 

"Matthew  wrote  the  wonderful  woria  of 
Ohrist  for  the  Jews;  Mark  for  the  Romans; 
Luke  for  the  Greeks;  John,  a  herald  who 
reaches  the  very  heavens,  for  all.  ** 

These  testimonies  make  dear,  among 
other  things,  the  following  pertinent 
facte: 

That  the  fourth  Oospel  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  John  toward  the  close 
of  the  first  century. 

That  it  was  substantially  the  em- 
bodiment of  his  preaching,  to  the 
early  Church,  of  those  spiritual  doc- 
trines and  experiences  that  had  come 
from  his  most  intimate  conununion 
with  Jesus. 

That  it  was  given  in  written  form  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  min- 
isters {Old  pastors  of  the  churches  for 
a  spiritual  GospeL 

That  in  an  important,  tho  not  in  a 
mechanical  sense,  it  supplemented  the 
other  €k)spels ;  and  that  it  incidentally 
met  and  confuted  the  rising  heresies  of 
the  age. 

That  it  was  written,  not  for  the  Jew, 
Roman,  or  Greek,  as  such,  but  for  the 
Ghurch,  and  was  fitted  and  designed 
to  commend  Jeeue  to  Ohrietiane  in  the 
Church,  as  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  the 
light  and  life  of  the  world,  the  source 
and  inspiration  of  the  life  they  were 
called  upon  to  lead. 

The  other  Apostles  had  preached  the 
Gospel  over  the  world  and  had  passed 
away.  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  bj%- 
tem  .had  been  destroyed.  A  Chuidi 
had  been  gathered  oat  of  the  ttnw 
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(ml  nM»«.  The  other  Gospels  and  all 
tbe  other  hooks  of  the  New  Testament 
were  aheadj  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church. 

The  aimpla  and  adequate  theory  of 
tbe  origin  of  John's  Oospel  is,  then, 
that  lie  wrote  it,  not  as  a  polemic  or 
ooDtroyersial  essay  or  dissertation,  nor 
IS  a  aapplementary  history,  whether 
for  Jews,  Romans,  or  Greeks,  hut  as  a 
spiritual  Gospel  for  those  who  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  other  Gospels, 
baring  been  led  to  faith  in  Christ  by 
tbem,  and  that  he  wrote  it  with  the 
Tiew  of  furthering  the  spiritual  life  of 
tbe  Church. 

Tk§  Ken  to  John's  Ooipel.—lt  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  prepared,  not  for 
tbe  carnal  man,  but  for  the  Christian, 
tk$  Okanetor  and  lfeedi€fthe  Christian 
muttfumisk  its  Kejf. 

The  Christian  is  readily  distin- 
guisbed  from  the  natural  man,  whether 
Jew,  Roman,  or  Greek.  He  was  one 
who  bad  heard  the  essential  facts  and 
truths  concerning  Christ,  and  who  had 
by  fidth  accepted  Him  as  Jesus,  the  di- 
Tine  SaTior,  who  had  atoned  for  his 
tin,  and  submitted  himself  to  Him  as  his 
Lord  or  Master.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  renewed  and  transformed  spiritual 
life,  and  devoted  to  Christ  in  the  work 
of  tbe  Gospel  for  the  saying  of  the  lost 
vorid.  He  was  looking  forward  to  and 
eipecting  an  endless  divine  life  with 
Christ  in  the  world  to  come. 

{Tbm  Cfartetian  maj  luiTe  been  bj  nature  m 
Jmt,  a  Roman,  or  a  Greek,  bat  be  bad  been 
triiMfui  med  l^  tbe  Ckupel— as  preeented  bj 
Matthew.  Hark,  and  Lnke  to  tbeae  races- 
lad  btonsliloat  of  bis  national  relationabips 
Into  tbe  Cbiirdi  or  Kingdom  of  Qod,  in 
wbldi  ttara  la  nalcber  Jew  nor  Gentile  as 
neb.  Bavins  started  in  tbe  divine  life,  the 
vUai  qimtiiom§  nUk  him  concerned  the  way 
te  wkiekhB  should  conHnue,  make  progreu^ 
smMaHain  perfsehon  in  it 
7tm  OhriiMan  did  not  need  to  have  Jesus 
to  blm  aa  tbe  Messlab  of  the 
for  If  he  bad  been  a  Jew,  that  bad 
done  for  him.  Nor  did  be  need 
sodilbitad  aa  tbe  almighty  and 
and  eoiK|iieror;  for  if  be  bad 
that  had  already  been  done 
Hot  did  he  need  to  have  Jesus  set 
flatt  la  Ms  teaaoB  as  tbe  divine  and  unlTor- 
■I  warns,  the  bwtliir  and  fHend  of  all  the 


race;  for  if  be  bad  been  a  Greek,  that  had 
already  been  done  for  him. 

But  he  did  need  to  have  Him  set  forth  as 
the  Word,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  Son  of 
God  incarnate.  His  spiritual  needs  called 
for  light  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian life;  its  origin  and  source,  and  its 
relations  to  God  and  Christ;  its  source 
of  inspiration  and  help  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
(the  Paraclete);  its  mission  in  this  world 
of  leading  the  world  to  Christ:  and  its  final 
issue  in  immortality  in  the  world  beyond. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  three  Gospels— 
the  Evangelistio  or  Missionary  Gospels- 
do  not  deal  largely  with  these  subjects; 
they  prepare  the  way  for  them.] 

John,  ths  Author,  — Of  all  tbe  disci  pies 
of  Christ,  John  was  the  only  one  who 
could,  without  a  nature-transforming 
miracle,  have  written  such  a  Gospel  as 
was  needed  by  the  Church  as  made  up 
of  Christians.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
conceive  of  one  more  thoroughly  ifur- 
nished  for  just  such  a  task. 

[To  pass  over  his  birth,  training,  and 
early  relations  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  he 
combined  in  himself  the  two  elements  with- 
out which  no  really  great  man  is  possible- 
very  great  masculine  strength  and  equally 
great  tendemesa*  These  are  essentiai  fac- 
tors. His  was  thus  a  nature  that  fitted  him  to 
understand  the  heights  and  depths  of  human 
temptations  and  trials  and  of  human  wants 
along  the  line  of  Christian  struggle  and  en- 
deavor, and  to  treasure  up  from  Christ ^s 
own  lips  and  appreciate  the  divine  doctrines 
and  motives  that  furnish  the  foundation  for 
a  strong  and  earnest  Christian  life. 

Add  to  this  that  he  had  the  requisite 
union  and  sympathy  with  his  divine  Master, 
especially  in  his  highest  spiritual  moods, 
views,  aspirations,  and  purposes;  that  he 
had  a  long,  varied,  and  profound  Christian 
experience;  and  that  bis  long  life,  in  an  age 
of  the  Church  that  had  enfolded  in  it  the 
germs  of  all  the  ages,  gave  him  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  trial,  persecution,  and  error 
in  all  their  typical  forms— and  his  fitness  to 
furnish  a  Gospel  for  all  Christians  becomes 
manifest] 

The  Application  of  the  Key, —The  fit- 
ness of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  meet  the 
Needs  of  the  Christian  and  the  Christian 
Church  will  appear  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Gospel  itself  in  the  light 
of  its  origin,  design,  and  authorship. 
The  Gospel  is  Christian  in  all  its  es- 
sential features.    Its  central  idea  of  the 


*  See  Sears,  "Tbe  Fourth  Gospel  tbe  Heart 
of  Christ,"  p.  66. 
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Gospel,  aa  stated  by  John  himaelf,  ia 
found  in  the  divine  life  which  haa  ita 
origin  in  faith  in  Jeaua  aa  the  Christ, 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  John  dia- 
tinctly  atatea  (u.  18-81)  that  hia  aeleo- 
tion  of  material  was  made  with  thia 
end  in  Tiew : 


"And  manj  other  tigns  truly  did  J«ms  la 
Uie  premioe  of  hit  dlwiplas,  which  are  not 
written  la  this  book,  tmt  theee  are  written, 
that  ye  might  bellere  that  Jeens  it  the 
Ohrlst  the  Son  of  Ood;  and  that  beUerlng, 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name." 

It  ia  evident  that  the  needa  of  the 
Chriatian  aa  already  set  forth  are  fully 
met  by  thia  Gkwpel,  and  by  thia  alone. 
It  presupposes  the  preyious  practical 
acceptance  of  Christ  aa  the  Savior  by 
those  to  whom  it  waa  addressed.  It  is 
the  €k)epel  of  faith,  of  life,  of  love. 
It  ia  the  Gospel  that  gives  the  Chris- 
tian the  requiaite  inatruction  concern- 
ing— (1)  The  nature  and  origin  of  the 
diyine  life  itself;  (2)  The  secret 
springs  and  lawa  of  the  life  of  faith 
and  obedience  to  God;  (8)  The  mia- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aa  man'a  divine 
Helper  in  that  life. 

In  abort,  all  the  great  moving  and 
controlling  principles  of  the  Christian 
life  are  here  alone  given  in  the  form 
needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  intel- 
ligent Christian  career. 

That  John'a  Gospel  ia  ChrUtian  in 
iti  General  Dr\ft  will  be  made  plain  by 
an  examination  of  its  Plan  and  Scope, 
The  Divine  and  Eternal  Word,  incar- 
nate in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  set  forth 
by  John  in  the  progress  of  Hia  apiri- 
tual  work  for  believers  in  perfecting 
them  aa  the  sons  of  God.  The  fourth 
Gospel  may  be  divided  into  l%rm 
Parte,  together  with  an  Introduetion 
and  O&nelueion, 

Outline  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel. 

IsTBODUCTiON. — The  Jneamation  and 
MUeUmef  the  Divine  and  Burma  Word. 
— Ch.  1.  1-18.  John  exhibits  Christ 
in— 

I.  Hia  Eternal  Origin  and  Prehis- 
toric Work  and  Manifestation. —Ch. 
L  l-«. 


n.  Hia  Manifestation  to  Men  in  Time 
aa  the  Light  and  Life,  giving  them 
Power  to  become  Sona  of  God  through 
lUth.— Ch.  L  8-ia 

Past  Fibst.— 7^  Jneamaie  Word 
the  Only  lAfeefthe  Wortd.  The  Evan- 
geliat  prasenta  the  Spiritual  Revela- 
tiona  of  the  Word  during  the  PubUe 
Minietry  in  Jiiiiea— ahowing  how  the 
True  Israelitea  believe,  and  how  the 
false  reject  Him  and  bring  that  minia- 
try  to  a  dosc^Ch.  i.  14-vL  71. 

I.  Tlie  testimony  to  the  Grace  and 
Truth  of  the  Incarnate  Word— given 
brfore  the  firet  Pueover  of  the  Public 
Miniatry— by  John  the  Baptiat  and  by 
Jesus  Himself.— Ch.  i.  14-ii.  12. 

II.  The  Manifeetatimis  of  the  Spiri- 
tual Truth  and  Power  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God— Miotm 
theftret  and  eeamd  Pueoeere  ef  the  Pub- 
lie  iff  m«^iy— Jesus  the  Ltfe  and  Light 
to  the  Jews  (ch.  ii.  18-iii.  86) ;  the 
only  Saviour,  to  the  Samaritana  (ch. 
iv.  l^ld) ;  the  Author  of  Life  to  the 
Gainean(ch.  iv.  48-54).— Ch.  ii.  IMv. 
64. 

nL  The  Subsequent  Manifestations 
— f  A  ooninetHi4m  with  ISeo  Sueeeetiw  Pub- 
own,  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentilea— 
as  the  Only  Way  ef  Eternal  Life,  lead- 
ing to  the  sifting  of  hia  followers.— 
Ch.  V.  1-vi.  71. 

Pabt  Sbcond.— 77^ /iMomattf  Word, 
the  Life  and  Light,  in  Cor^fliei  with  the 
Spiritual  Darknete.  The  Evangeliat 
presents  some  of  the  Spiritual  Revela- 
tions of  Jesus  to  the  Unbelieving  Jews 
— during  the  Period  of  Oooaeional  and 
PrifxUe  VieiU  to  Jeruealem, -^Ch.  vii.  1- 
xi.  64. 

L  At  the  Feast  of  Tabemaclea— (aix 
months  before  the  last  Passover— in  ttie 
Temple,  aa  the  only  Life  ef  the  weeid 
and  oni/y  Bdiverer  from  bondage, — Ch. 
vii.  1-viii.  69. 

n.  At  Certafai  Subsequent  Yisita  to 
Jerusalem— when  he  presenta  Himself 
(1)  aa  the  Only  Healer  of  Spiritual 
Blindness ;  (8)  aa  Good  8heph«id,  the 
Only  Savior  of  Men  through  Hia  Sac- 
rificial Death;  and  (8)  aa  One  with  the 
Father.— Ch.  ix.  l-K  St 
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nL  A%  the  Babing  qf  Laxarus,  when 
JeiiiB  presents  Himaelf  ai  1h$  Betur- 
rteUmi  and  the  Lffs—thmbj  bringing 
the  nge  of  His  Enemies  to  s  crisis  and 
histening  His  own  Death. — Ch.  xi. 
1-54. 

Past  Thibd.— JAe  Ineamate  Word 
Seeuring  the  Life  of  iht  World  through 
me  Sacrificial  Death.  The  Erangelist 
presents  tlie  closing  acts  of  the  Public 
Osreer  of  Jesus. — Ch.  xi.  55-xix.  42. 

L  The  Bold  Public  Return  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem  and  Claim  of  Messiah- 
ship,  together  with  the  Viree  Crises^ 
with  the  chief  Conspirators,  the  World 
St  large,  and  the  Disciples  at  the 
Pttsover  Supper— that  preceded  and 
brought  about  His  Sacrificial  Death.— 
Ch.  xi.  55-xiii.  80. 

U.  The  Last  Prirate  Teaching  of 
Jesus  to  His  True  Disciples— dunn^  the 
Smting  of  Hie  .fiMrayo^— containing  the 
complete  unfolding  of  the  Ohrit^an  Life. 
-<;h.  xiM.  81-XYii.  26. 

1.  The  IMaooiine  in  tha  Boom  after  tbo 
Ymeawne  Bapper,  oonUiniog  the  announoe- 
■anl  of  Hit  Immediate  Departure  and  Qlori- 
Seetlon,  and  the  full  unfolding  of  the  Mie- 
itoa  of  the  Oomforter.-Gh.  xiii.  Sl-xiv.  81. 

a  Ihe  DIaooune  on  the  Way  to  Gethiem- 
aaa,  euuceining  the  New  DlTlne  Life  of  the 
Chriattan,— Chi  xw.  l-zrl.  88. 

a  Ihe  Interwwory  Prajer,  linking  Brer- 
iMklng  Uie  and  the  Diaoiplea  to  the  Father 
for  all  time  to  oome.— Ch.  xtIL  l-SS. 

EL  The  Voluntary  Surrender  of  Je- 
ms—to  his  Enemies,  to  his  Execution- 
en,  and  to  Death  and  the  Qrave— and 
His  Sacrlflce  ^ith  the  attendant  evi- 
dences of  His  being  the  Messiah,  the 
light  and  Life  of  the  World.— Ch. 
XTliL  1-xiz.  42. 

CooicuraiOH. — 2%e  Incarnate  Word, 
Cnuiifed  and  Bieen,  the  Savior  and 
Lord  ofASL  BOieeen.  The  Evangelist 
pRse&ti  the  manifestations  of  the  ris- 
en flavlor  to  the  faith  of  his  follow- 
er—establishing  His  Identity,  and  the 
issli^  of  His  Presence  of  Sympathy 
and  Power  with  His  Church  in  all  ages. 
— Ch.  xz.  I'Zzi.  26. 

As  OMMm  2>r^. —The  Plan  of  the 
Qoqwl  Just  presented  shows  how  thor- 
su^dj  CTrfiM^"  it  is  in  its  organic 


idea  and  in  its  general  drift.  The  or- 
ganic idea  is  unfolded  in  the  Introduc- 
tion ;  the  selection  of  the  material  with 
this  end  in  view  is  aflQrmed  in  one  of 
the  last  chapters  (xx.  80,  81).  Jesus 
is  not,  as  in  Matthew,  the  Son  of  David 
and  Abraham;  not,  as  in  Mark,  the 
Mighty  Conqueror;  not,  as  in  Luke, 
the  Son  of  Man, — but  the  Logos,  the 
Son  cf  Ood  incarnate  to  give  men  power 
through  faith  in  Him  ae  the  Light  and 
Life  to  become  the  ''eons  of  Ood, "  This 
idea  decides  the  trend  of  the  whole 
Gospel. 

Christian  in  its  Omissions, — As  Jolin 
wrote  for  the  Church,  in  which  there 
was  properly  no  longer  a  distinction 
between  Jew,  Roman,  and  Greek,  he 
had  no  need  for  the  material  presented 
in  the  Missionary  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  that  were  designed  to 
commend  Jesus  to  sinners  in  these  rep- 
resentative races  of  the  age.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  almost  a  dean  sweep  cf 
omission, — none  of  the  leading  events 
detailed  by  the  other  Gospels,  with  a 
single  exception,  being  recorded  by 
John  until  he  reaches  the  history  of 
the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection,  with- 
out which  no  Gospel  could  be  written. 
That  one  exception  in  which  John's 
matter  coincides  with  that  of  the  Sy- 
noptic Gospels  is  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  (ch.  vi.  1-24),  retained 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  discourse  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  which  Christ 
presented  Himself  as  the  Bread  of  Life 
from  the  Father  in  heaven.  Besides 
this,  the  mere  fact  of  the  coming  of 
Jesus  to  Bethany  is  recorded  (ch.  xii. 
1),  to  explain  the  treachery  of  Judas 
and  the  lessons  of  the  anointing  at  that 
place  connected  with  it. 

Christian  in  its  Additions,— IX  needs 
barely  to  be  suggested  that  the  mate- 
rial that  John  adds  to  that  common  to 
the  other  Gospels  has  special  signifi- 
cance to  the  Christian  and  the  Church. 
Roughly  estimated,  if  the  material  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  100  parts,  only  12  of  these  are 
common  to  John  and  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, while  88  are  peculiar  to  John 
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alone.  A  glaooe  at  the  €k)epel  or  at  a 
Harmony  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
88  parts  are  made  up  of  the  spiritual 
material  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Christian  soul.  They  consist  either  of 
works  of  power  or  words  of  Christian 
instruction,  i,e,.  Christian  doctrines, 
as  may  readily  appear  from  a  detailed 
examination. 

[The  Fourth  Ooipel  is  onlj  subordliiat*- 
\y  a  record  of  events.  Only  six  of  C!hrist*s 
miracles  find  place  in  it,  but  one  of  which— 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (ch.  tI.  1- 
15)— is  found  in  the  other  Qospels,  and  that 
is  recorded  bj  John  as  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  extended  discourse  on  Himself  as  the 
bread  from  hearen.  The  miracles  are  most 
remarkable  in  character,— InvolTing  the 
transforming  of  the  very  nature  of  the  sab- 
stance  dealt  with  (ii.  1-11),  healing  at  a  dis- 
tance (It.  48-M);  oaring  an  infirmity  of 
thirty-eight  years*  standing  (▼.),  the  healing 
of  one  bom  blind  (ix.);  and  the  raising  of 
the  dead  four  days  buried  (xi.).  But  th^ 
are  not  written  because  they  are  so  wonder- 
ful,  but  because  their  extraordinary  char- 
acter made  them  so  much  better  signs  of 
the  marvelous  things  of  God,  and  enabled  Je- 
sus to  connect  with  them  His  profoundest 
spiritual  reasonings,  discourses,  and  con- 
versations,  alike  with  friends  and  foes,  with 
His  disciples  and  with  the  multitudes. 

The  rest  of  the  Gospel  is  made  up  of  oon- 
▼ersations  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  sum- 
mations of  truth  by  the  Brangelist  himself, 
in  which  are  presented  comprehensiTely  and 
in  striking  form  tKm  cM-importani  ClbrifMcm 
DoctrineB,  In  short,  the  doctrinal  system  of 
John  is  the  profoundest  Ohristian  theology 
in  the  form  best  suited  to  lay  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  Ohristian  life.] 

Ohristian  in  Minor  VarioHoM.  — These 
can  readily  be  examined  in  connection 
with  a  Harmony  of  the  €k)epels ;  they 
can  barely  be  hinted  at  here  by  means 
of  examples  of  narrative  variations, 
word  usage,  and  other  slight  peculi- 
arities. 

The  narraiive  changes  in  John's  €k)e- 
pel  are  marked. 

\,E.g.^  this  is  seen  in  tha  miraonlons  mul- 
tiplication of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  which 
is  in  all  four  Gospels  (Matt  xiv.  IS^;  Mark 
Ti.  8S41;  Luke  ix.  10-17;  John  ▼.  1-16).  Ob- 
serve how  John  introduces  explanatory 
clauses  for  the  benefit  of  non-Jewish  readers. 
He  tells  us  that  Jesus  "went  over  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  uhUh  U  the  ma  of  Tiberias  (▼.  1); 
that  be  **went  up  into  a  mountain^  (▼.  8); 
that  '^the  PassoveTt  a  feast  of  the  Jeum,  was 


fUgk*  (▼.  4) ;  that  **there  was  much  gran  in 
the  piacS^  (▼.  10),  etc  But  ths  main  differ- 
ence from  the  account  in  the  other  Gospels 
is  in  thfl  practical  and  spiritual  application 
of  the  miracle  to  Himself  as  the  bread  of 
life^  to  which  ha  giTss  twice  the  space  de- 
voted to  the  event  itself  (vi.  95-50).] 

The  words  that  belong  to  the  eaHy 
eontaet  of  the  soul  with  Christ  are  com- 
paratively rare. 

[£9m  Matthew  uses  sinner  five  times; 
Mark,  six  times;  Luke,  seventeen  times; 
John,  four  times.  Matthew  uses  the  words 
repent  and  repentance  five  times  and  three 
times  respectively;  Mark,  twice  each;  Luke, 
nine  and  five  times;  John,  not  at  all. 
Matthew  uses  righteous  nineteen  times; 
Mark,  twice;  Luke,  eleven  times;  John,^ 
three  times.  Matthew  uses  juatify  twice; 
Luke,  five  times;  Mark  and  John,  not  at  all. 
In  a  word,  John*s  is  not  the  Gospel  that 
deals  with  the  fundamental  oonceptioos  of 
sin,  etc.,  in  their  simpler  forms.] 

On  the  other  hand,  John's  Gk)spel  is 
marked  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  words  thai  bdang  to  the  later  and 
higher  phases  qf  Christian  Experience. 

iS.g,^  his  is  preeminently  the  Gospel  of 
faitK  Matthew  uses  the  word  t)€lieve  eleven 
times;  Mark,  fifteen  times;  Luke,  nine  times; 
John,  in  his  Gospel  alone,  one  hundred 
times,  or  almost  as  many  times  as  all  the 
other  New  Testament  writers— Paul  included 
--taken  together.  WhUe  Paul  is  properly 
the  Apostle  of  love,  as  shown  by  his  more 
frequent  use  of  the  word,  yet,  as  compared 
with  the  other  Gospels,  the  fourth  is  the 
Gospel  of  spiritual  leva  Matthew  uses  the 
verb  expressing  reverential  love  five  times; 
Mark,  once;  Luke,  twice;  John,  thirteen 
times.  Matthew  makes  use  of  love  as  ex- 
pressing personal  attachment  eight  times; 
Mark,  five  times;  Luke,  thirteen  times; 
John,  thirty-seven  times.  John*s  is  the 
Gospel  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  word 
Father,  in  its  application  to  God,  occorring 
in  Matthew  forty-four  times,  in  Mark  five 
times,  in  Luke  twenty  times,  in  John  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  times.  John%  is 
likewise,  in  an  important  sense,  the  Oospei 
for  att  the  world,  the  Gospel  for  renewed 
humanity.  Matthew  used  ths  word  world 
nine  times;  Mark,  three  times;  Lake,  three 
times;  John,  seventy-nine  times.  So  ths 
Fdurth  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  truths  light, 
and  life.1 

There  are  certain  words  peeuUar  to 
John  that  can  here  only  be  named :  the 
Word  (Logos),  LambtfOod,  writif,  veritjf 
(the  double  verily,  to  emphasiie  all- 
important  spiritual  truths). 
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There  Ib  not  epaoe  to  note  the  many 
other  pecoUarities  that  mark  this  Gos- 
pel as  apeciany  fitted  to  meet  the  needs 
oftlieOhriatian.* 

In  fine,  John*  $  whole  OoipeliB  through* 
oat  a  delineation  of  the  way  in  which 
those  who  believe  in  Christ,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  the  Word,  the  Light,  the  Life 
are  given  power  to  become  the  chil- 
dren of  God ;  of  the  way  in  which  by 
partaking  of  Christ  as  *'the  bread  of 
life"  they  are  sustained  and  grow  in 
the  divine  life;  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  the 
blessed  Paraclete,  develops  and  perfects 
them  in  that  divine  life.  A  careful 
study  of  the  Gospel  and  its  relations 
can  not  fail  to  produce  the  conviction 
that— in  distinction  from  the  Gospels  of 


Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  the  Evan- 
gelistic Gospels — John's  is  the  Gospel 
for  the  Christian  and  the  Church. 

In  the  course  of  Studies  on  the  Gos- 
pels it  has  been  seen  that  they  were 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  men 
— the  unspiritual,  unrenewed  Jew,  Ro- 
man, and  Greek,  and  the  spiritual  re- 
newed man,  the  Christian, — so  that 
Ihe  Four  Gfospels  together  make  up  the 
Gospel  for  AU  the  World,  John  thus 
completes  the  First  Stage  of  the  Divine 
Religion  in  its  New  Testament  form, 
namely,  its  Historical  Introduction  into 
the  World. 

[NoTB.— For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Fourth  Qospel, 
see  the  works  referred  to  in  the  Jamiarj 
number  of  Tbi  Hokilbtio  Rkvikw.] 
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Feb.     1-41. — ^Amgno  Us  A2n>  Not 

Afid  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he 

saith.  Beheld  the  Lamb  of  God John 

L86. 

Jomr  the  Forerunner  is  compelling 
Tsst  audience  in  the  wilderness.  All 
sorts  of  questions  and  rumors  are  fly- 
ing about  as  to  who  he  may  be.  The 
religious  leaden,  the  Sanhedrin,  send 
a  committee  to  interview  and  question 
John.  The  interview  closes  with  the 
statement  of  the  fact  by  John  that  not 
only  is  Messiah  to  come,  but  Uiat  He  has 
oome;  that  right  there,  in  the  throng 
about  them,  tho  they  are  utterly  unrec- 
ognizing  of  Him,  Messiah  actually  is. 

(A)  What  was  fact  then  is  fact  now. 
Messiah  is  not  only  to  come,  He  has 
eome.  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  world. 
"Then  standeth  one. " 


^flor  a  mors  detailed  statamant  of  all  the 
OiiMlaB  fiiatiirM  of  the  Fdurth  Gospel,  the 
itite  Is  nflHrred  to*Kej  to  the  Gospels;  or, 
Wly  Poor  Gospalar  pablished  hy  Funk  & 
WsgssllsOoc 


Almost  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
space  in  the  world  is  that  including  and 
Just  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill  in 
Rome.  In  the  time  of  Nero  the  space 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  crowded  and 
crooked  witb  narrow  and  intersecting 
streets,  lined  with  mean  houses.  But 
Nero  wanted  room  just  there  for  the 
erection  of  his  new  palace,  the  Golden 
House.  A  fire  broke  out  Just  then. 
It  raged  for  days.  Suspicion  pointed 
to  Nero  as  the  instigator.  The  public 
indignation  became  so  hot  that  even 
Nero  shrank.  To  save  himself  he  laid 
the  blame  of  the  fire  on  the  Christians. 
The  historian  Tacitus  makes  reference 
to  it.  And  the  mention  of  Christ  by 
Tacitus  in  this  passage  is  almost  the 
only  reference  in  history,  outside  the 
New  Testament,  at  all  contemporaneous 
with  our  Lord's  earthly  life.  Nero, 
Seneca,  Burrhus,  Poppea,  the  whole 
herd  of  sycophants  and  panderers,  bulk 
more  largely  in  the  vision  of  the  great 
historian  than  Jesus.  Verily  Jesus 
was  in  the  world  and  the  world  kne,'^ 
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Him  not.  But  now  ho^  changed  1  The 
birth  of  tbii  Christ  it  the  epoch  by 
which  you  date  your  letters.  He  has 
become  the  measuring-point  of  the  oen- 
turies.    80  really  is  He  in  the  worid. 

(B)  But  notice  not  only  the  fact  that 
this  Christ  is  in  the  world,  mark  His 
nearness  to  erery  one  of  us.  There 
standeth  One  among  you.  This  Christ 
is  a  presence.  He  is  not  a  memory. 
He  is  a  present,  personal,  living  SaTior. 
** 80 1  am  with  you**  is  not  an  idle,  an 
unfulfilled  promise.  He  is  not  with  us 
merely  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  life.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  omnipotent  Christ 

(C)  But  tho  Christ  thus  stands  in  the 
world,  and  is  thus  near,  there  are  those 
who  know  Him  not 

(a)  Christ  stands  among  the  moral- 
ists, and  they  know  Him  not.  There 
are  laws  in  the  spiritual  realm,  demand- 
ing primal  allegiance  to  God.  Who 
has  kept  these  laws?  Has  the  moral- 
ist? But  his  test  is  not  the  law  of 
Ood,  but  the  arerage  custom  of  society. 
He  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  etc. 
But  will  that  suffice?  Every  man  is 
debtor  to  the  law.  And  that  debt  his 
failure  of  obedience  has  made  him  help- 
less to  pay.  And  here  stands  Christ 
among  us,  with  His  fulfilling  of  the 
law  for  us,  with  His  complete  atone- 
ment—and the  morslist  knows  Him  not. 

(b)  Christ  stands  among  the  spirit- 
ually careless,  and  they  know  Him  not 

(e)  Christ  stands  among  the  willingly 
skeptical,  and  they  know  Him  not 
They  will  not  investigate  His  claims. 
If  tiiey  did  honestly  they  could  not 
stay  skeptical. 

(d)  Christ  stands  among  the  pre- 
occupied by  worldly  things,  and  they 
know  Him  not.  They  are  the  hearers 
like  the  thorny  ground. 

(e)  Christ  stands  among  the  sorrow- 
ful, and  often  they  know  Him  not 
They  seek  comfort  otherwhere  than  in 
Him. 

But  Christ  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
known.  John  zvii.  8.  To  know  Him, 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  Him,  to  take 
Him  as  Savior  and  as  Lord— this  is 
eternal  Ufe. 


Fbb.  7-18.— The  Divine  Claim. 
And  Mumei  and  Aaron  oame  in  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  mid  unto  him,  Thu9 
mith  the  Lord  Ood  qf  ths  Eobrem, 
How  longwiU  thou  refine  to  humble  thy- 
eeff  btforemef    Let  m$  people  go  that 
they  fnof  eerve  iim.— Sxodus  z.  8. 
Let  My  people  go.    The  demand  is 
peremptory,  because  it  comes  directly 
from  Jehovah.     Always  are  the  de- 
mands of  God  peremptory.    The  He- 
brews did  not  now  belong  to  Pharaoh, 
nor  had  they  ever  belonged  to  him. 
They  were   God's.     He  had   chosen 
them.    God  had  demanded  back  from 
Pharaoh  His  own. 

That  ancient  bondage  is  the  constant 
type  of  another  and  a  present  one. 
That  t3rrant  Pharaoh  is  illustrative  of 
another  tyrant  holding,  now,  human 
souls  in  thrall. 

Round  the  sun,  in  orbits  more  or 
less  elliptical,  the  planets  hasten. 
And  why?  The  primal  law  which 
governs  Uie  system  and  grasps  the  dif- 
fering portions  into  unity  is  utterly 
obeyed. 

WeU,  as  there  is  a  primal  law  for  the 
throng  of  planets,  there  is  a  primal  law 
for  souls.  God  is  the  center  of  the  sys- 
tem in  which  souls  are  planets.  Su- 
preme love  to  God  is  the  poise,  stabil- 
ity, peace  of  tlie  universe  of  souls.  But 
men  have  broken  with  the  primal  law 
of  the  moral  universe.  Their  ruling 
question  is  not.  How  may  I  please  God  ? 
but.  How  may  I  please  myself?  Sla- 
very to  sinfiii  self  is  the  Egyptian 
bondage.  Sinful  self  Is  the  tyrant 
Pharaoh  upon  the  throne. 

But  now,  tho  the  soul  has  thus  re- 
volted fh>m  its  God,  and  thrust  self 
into  God's  place,  and  come  into  bond- 
age to  the  self,  the  soul  is  yet  God's 
own.  God  made  the  soul,  therefore  it 
is  His  own.  God  keeps  the  soal— in 
God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being— therefore  it  is  His  own.  God 
has  paid  for  the  soul's  rescue  the  im- 
measuiable  price  of  the  blood  of  His 
well-beloved— theref<»e,  again,  is  the 
soul  God's  own. 
And  again  and  yet  again  does  God 
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demsnd  of  the  tjnnt  self  that  It  listen 
to  Hii  ioFiolable  cUim  end  release  the 
soul  into  the  aweet  fteedom  of  His  ser- 
Tioe.  And  hy  many  a  Moees  does  God 
ssssrt  His  claim  and  make  His  demand 
for  the  soul's  liberty. 

(A)  Oonsdenoe  is  such  a  Moees. 
Long  after  the  capture  of  Metz  by  the 
Prussians,  the  French  tricolor  kept  fly- 
ing fhmi  the  top  of  the  cathedral  spiie. 
There  was  in  all  Metz  not  one  man 
skilful  enough  and  daring  enough  to 
dimb  the  dizzy  steeple  to  its  entire 
height.  And  tho  Metz  was  captured, 
no  bribe  could  induce  the  patriotic 
F^endimen  to  take  the  banner  down. 
80,  tho  the  soul  have  surrendered  to 
the  self,  conscience  yet  keeps  Qod's 
ilsg  flying. 

(B)  Providenoe  is  such  a  Moees. 
When  the  days  grow  dark ;  when  some 
of  the  crises  of  destiny  appear ;  when 
the  cradle  Is  empty ;  when  the  self,  in 
which  the  soul  trusted,  and  which  amid 
the  sunny  sky  and  smooth  water  seemed 
Strang,  ia  wrecked,  and  when,  tossed 
npon  the  wayes  of  disaster,  the  man 
floala  dinging  to  some  pitiable  shred  of 
phmk— then,  spoken  by  ProTidence, 
ioond  through  the  soul  the  claims  of 
the  forgotten  and  injured  God. 

(0)  The  Bible  Is  such  a  Moses.  The 
BiUe  Is  a  trumpet-call  back  to  a  fore- 
sworn allegiance.  Augustine  tells  us, 
in  his  Confessions,  that,  with  his  mind 
torn  with  religious  struggle,  he  was 
talking  with  his  friend  Alyplus  con- 
oemittg  the  Scriptures.  80  great  was 
his  agony  and  disquiet  that,  rushing 
ftom  the  presence  of  his  friend,  and 
throwing  himself  down  beneath  a  flg- 
trse,  he  poured  forth  torrents  of  repen- 
tant teara.  And  he  heard  a  Yoice,  as  it 
were  the  Toice  of  a  child,  repeating 
msay  times—*'  TafU  lege,  ToOe  Uge"*-^ 
*  Take  and  read,  take  and  read!**  Seiz- 
ing a  vXk  of  Scripture  he  opened  it  at 
the  Yene  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
RoBHOis :  ''Kot  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
assB,  not  in  diambering  and  wanton- 
assB,  not  in  strife  and  euTying ;  but 
pst  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
aot  prorision  for  the  flesh.** 


That  was  the  Bible  message  to  Augus- 
tine. Such  is  the  message  of  this 
Moees  of  the  Bible  to  us  all. 

(D)  The  Holy  Spirit  Is  such  a  Moses. 
Doubtless  you  have  often  been  stirred 
with  a  noble  discontent  of  life  ?  Have 
you  not  often  sought  to  change  life, 
erase  it,  lift  it  into  better  being  ?  Have 
you  not  even  in  your  conscious  revolt 
from  God  been  sometimes  tumultuous 
with  desire  to  do  better,  to  be  better? 
What  do  such  vague  feelings  and 
wishes  mean?  They  are  the  struggle 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  you  and  in  you. 
They  are  the  persuasions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  toward  that  way  of  life  in  which 
alone  a  noble  life  is  possible — the  way 
of  submission  to  the  claims  of  God ;  of 
service  preponderatingly  for  Him,  in- 
stead of  preponderatingly  for  self. 

Ah,  yes,  in  many  ways  and  by  many 
messengers  does  God  assert  His  claim 
upon  the  soul. 

Read  now  the  story  of  Pharaoh's 
answer  to  God's  claims.  Make  not 
such  reply  as  he  did.  Submit  to  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  enter  Into 
peace. 

Feb.   14-20.— Faith  in  the  Holt 
Spirit. 
He  eaid  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the 

Holy  Ohaeteinee  ye  believed?  And  they 

Mid  unto  him,  We  have  not  eo  mueh  ae 

heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Qhoet. 

—Acts  iz.  2. 

Certainly  this  incident  teaches  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Religious  faith  always  means  these  two 
things :  assent  of  the  inteUect,  and  con- 
sent of  the  heart.  It  was  this  sort  of 
faith  these  disciples  had  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  Paul  told  them  there 
was  for  them  a  Divine  Spirit,  the  min- 
ister of  peace,  Joy,  strength,  they  ac- 
cepted what  the  Apostle  said,  with 
their  inteUects— they  did  not  dispute 
it.  doubt  it,  refuse  it;  then,  through 
their  obedience  to  Paul's  command, 
with  their  whole  hearts,  they  consented 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  into 
themselves. 

As  far  as  intellectual  assanX  tA  tbib 
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doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  Chris- 
tians now  in  the  plight  of  ignorance  of 
these  early  disciples.  But  when  you 
take  into  account  the  entire  range  of 
the  Scriptural  meaning  of  faith  in  the 
Holy  Spirit — that  such  faith  means  not 
the  saying  of  the  creed  simply,  but  the 
reception  of  the  creed  utterly — means 
openness  of  heart  for  the  Holy  Spirit's 
entrance,  longing  of  the  heart  for  His 
presence,  subjection  of  the  heart  to  His 
dominion,  readiness  of  the  heart  for 
His  guidance,  expulsion  from  the  heart 
of  whatever  offends  Him,  exceeding 
carefulness  of  heart  and  life  that  we 
neither  ** resist, "  nor  "limit,"  nor 
**  grieve, "  nor  **  provoke, "  nor  •*  vex, " 
nor  **  quench"  Him ; — when  it  comes  to 
this  volitional,  cooperating,  receiving, 
complying  side  of  a  genuine  faith  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  I  fear  there  are  many 
disciples  now  not  much  beyond  the 
spiritual  point  and  plans  of  those  dis- 
ciples then. 

(A)  Such  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  hold  us  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen but  substantial  verities  of  life. 
The  things  seen  are  temporal,  the 
things  unseen  are  eternal—thus  Chris- 
tianity affirms.  And  how  are  we 
caught  and  held,  in  the  seen  and  tem- 
poral, to  be  kept  in  unconsciousness  of 
the  great  unseen  but  real  things  1  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  minister  of  the  spir- 
itual, the  unseen.  It  is  He  who  speaks 
for  Gkxl  in  the  soul,  who  quickens  our 
susceptibilities,  who  stirs  our  con- 
sciences, who  flings  over  this  passing 
life  the  steady  shadow  of  the  tremen- 
dous life  to  come.  What  we  need  is 
this  genuine,  consenting  faith  in 
Him,  that  to  us,  stunned  amid  the  noise 
and  clatter  of  this  passing  world.  He 
may  come  to  speak  to  our  deepest  con- 
sciousness of  God,  heaven,  right,  duty. 

(B)  Such  consenting  faith  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  compel  to  careful 
walking— (a)  In  the  family.  (6)  In 
business,  {p)  In  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship,    (d)  In  the  Church. 

(C)  Such  consenting  faith  in  the 
Holy  Sphrit  will  cnuse  to  appear  in  us 


the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  See  the  beau- 
tiful list.  Gal.  V.  22,  28.  Only  di- 
vine indwelling  can  cause  to  issue  such 
divine  results. 

Feb.  21-27.— For  Judgment. 
And  Jeaut  said,  Fm'judgmerU  I  am  come 
unto  thii  teorid,  that  they  which  »ee  not 
might  Me;  and  that  they  whieJi  eee 
might  not  be  blind, — John  ix.  89. 
There  are  two  outstanding  facts  of 
life — the  fact  of  law,  the  fact  of  will. 
The  law  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  toward 
sinners  was  not  primarily  judgment ; 
it  was  mercy — forgiveness,  new  chance, 
nobler  living,  heaven. 

But  suppose  a  free,  bad  human  will 
takes  hold  of  this  great  law  of  mercy 
disclosed  in  Christ  and  uses  it  badly — 
refuses  it,  resents  it,  neglects  it.  Sup- 
pose, like  the  Jews  of  old,  it  will  not 
come  that  it  may  enter  into  life.  The 
bad  will  can  not  change  the  great  and 
changeless  law.  It  can  not  make  Christ 
less  merciful.  But  it  may  and  it  will 
change  the  action  of  that  law  from 
mercy  into  Judgment  Here  in  Christ, 
the  vision  of  mercy  is  disclosed  to  the 
bad  will.  It  will  not  see  it.  It  turns 
its  eyes  from  it  It  prefers  its  own  sin- 
ful darkness.  It  keeps  on  choosing  its 
own  sinful  darkness.  So  the  soul,  by 
its  very  vision,  and  contact  with  this 
law  of  mercy,  makes  its  own  darkness 
its  own  Judgment.  Having  refused 
vision,  the  soul  drains  away  its  ability 
of  vision.  The  sin  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness—for it  is  a  sin  when  the  radiance 
of  the  divine  mercy  falls  down  upon  it, 
which  yet  it  will  not  see — the  sin  of 
spiritual  darkness,  like  all  sin,  finds  its 
Judgment  in  the  perpetuation  of  deeper 
forms  of  itself.  **  Every  time  that  you 
stifle  a  conviction,  fight  down  a  convic- 
tion, or  din  away  a  conviction;  and 
every  thne  that  you  feebly  move  toward 
the  decision, '  I  will  trust  Him,  and  love 
Him,  and  be  His, '  yet  fail  to  realise  it, 
you  have  harmed  your  soul,  you  have 
made  yourself  a  worse  n^an,  you  have 
lowered  the  tone  of  your  ocmsoienoe, 
you  have  enfeebled  your  will,  you  jiave 
made  your  heart  harder  agidnst  Unwf^ 
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joa  haiw  dnwn  Another  homy  scale 
ofw  tlie  eje^  tbat  will  preyent  you  from 
•eeing  the  light  that  ii  yonder. " 

And  thoa  it  ia  that  yon,  by  the  bad, 
wilfnl  nae  of  the  law  of  mercy,  your- 
self change  the  action  of  the  law  from 
mercy  into  Judgment. 

And  thus  it  ia  true  that  while,  pri- 
marily and  chiefly,  Christ  came,  not  to 
Judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world. 
He  must  also,  because  of  thia  action  of 
a  bad  will  on  law,  stand  in  the  world 
for  Judgment,  that  they  which  see — 
think  they  see,  are  satisfied  with  their 
darkness,  resent  or  refuse  or  neglect 
His  radiant  mercy— may  be  made  blind. 

Such  result  of  the  bad  action  of  a  bad 
win  on  beneficent  law  is  not  peculiar 
to  religion.  Men  call  it  harsh  in  re- 
ligioD,  and  complain  of  it.  They  do 
not  can  it  harsh  in  other  spheres.  They 
expect  it  and  accept  it. 


E»  g.  A  man  may  turn  the  whole  law 
and  machinery  of  the  best  coUege  to  his 
own  Judgment  by  refusing  to  seize  the 
chance  for  education  the  college  prof- 
fers. 

E,  g.  The  bad,  careless,  selfish  will 
of  the  man,  or  the  bad,  frivolous, 
thoughtless  will  of  the  woman^  or  the 
bad  wills  of  both  together  may  take 
hold  of  the  divine  beneficence  of  mar- 
riage, and  make  of  it  the  awfullest, 
roost  blistering,  most  imprisoning  Judg- 
ment 

Do  not  refuse  Christ.  Do  not  hold 
out  in  will  against  Christ.  Give  your- 
self to  Christ.  For  stiU  remains  the 
awful  beyond,  the  awful  certainty  that 
we  may  make  Him  who  is  the  merciful 
stand  to  us  for  Judgment ;  that  refusal, 
the  bad  action  of  a  bad  wiH  on  God's 
great  law  and  disclosure  of  mercy,  must 
make  us  blind. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 


The  Polpit  Should  Strike  at  Concrete 

SvOs. 

I  HBABD  a  prominent  clergyman  the 
other  day  declare  seriously  that  he  was 
not  a  rttPormer;  and  that  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  his  business  to  be  a 
refonner ;  that  it  was  his  "  business  to 
prsach  the  GospeL"  Very  much  de- 
pends on  what  we  mean  by  preaching 
the  GospeL  A  clergyman  surely  must 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  in  reprov- 
ing sin,  even  tho  he  repel  many  of  his 
bearers.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  at  Carne- 
gie Hall,  New  York,  last  Sunday  eve- 
ning, did  not  heaitate  to  slap  hard  the 
fsshionable  rich  men  who  have  engaged 
in  the  fiunoua  Sherry  dinner.    He  said : 


"If  BMO  who  call  themselves  gentlemen 
win  ghre  a  stiff  dinner  soeh  as  was  given  In 
Ifow  York  dtj  the  other  daj.  It  Is  time 
that  those  men  be  exposed  and  kicked  out  of 
.soeietj.  lam  glad  to  see  that  the  papers 
have  sKpoaed  this  matter  and  brought  it  to 
Us^  The  time  has  oome  when  the  Church 
peak  out  and  denounce  such  things. 
If  the  polpit  does  not  do  it,  let  the  daily 
dolt" 


must  turn  from  the  pulpit  to  the  daily 
papers  to  find  courage  to  rebuke  sin 
in  high  places.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  preacher  to  preach  righteousness 
whether  men  hear  it  or  reject  it. 
Jan.  2, 1897.     Plain  Pbeachino. 


lliat  win  be  a  sad  day  when  wc 


« Hold  of  the  Bible  on  the  Public." 

In  Thb  Homiletic  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, **K, "of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gives 
ten  themes,  announced  for  Baptist  pul- 
pits alone  in  that  city,  to  prove  **the 
stupendous  hold  the  Bible  has  upon 
the  public  mind  and  heart** ;  and  every 
theme,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  last  three,  is  apologetic.  They  in- 
dicate to  me  that  the  apologetic  spirit 
has  taken  possession  of  the  Baptist 
ministry  of  that  dty,  rather  than  that 
the  Bible  has  a  "  stupendous  hold  upon 
the  public. " 

Apologetics  is  well  enough  for  the 
minister's  private  study,  but  when  he 
enters  the  pulpit  his  mission  is  not  to 
defend  the  Bible,  or  to  preach  about 
the   Bible,  but  to  pieacii  \&i<^  ^SX^^ 
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Itaelf,  without  everraisiog  the  question 
of  it!  genuineneas  or  infallibility ;  and 
when  it  is  thus  preached,  it  always 
defends  itself.  We  Southern  Baptist 
preachers  never  dig  about  the  founda- 
tions which  God  has  laid,  but  we  seek 
to  build  on  them.  G.  M.  Habbbll. 
MiKDBN,   La. 


It  Is  Not  Original. 

In  your  January  number  you  speak 
of  an  "  original  experiment**  being  tried 
in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary  in  the 
matter  of  clothes  for  prisoners.  Tliis 
has  been  in  rogue  for  years  In  the  Still- 
water Penitentiary  in  this  State,  and 
has  been  as  much  a  part  of  the  regula- 
tion as  differenoe  in  food  and  liberty 
to  write  and  receive  letters.  There  is 
nothing  original  about  it.  H. 

N.  Y.  CiTT,  Dec.  29,  1896. 

''  Prehistoric  Legends  Rewritten.** 

I  send  you  the  following  clip  from 
the  Brooklyn  DaiUy  Baffle  for  Decem- 
ber 27,  1896,  in  which  the  readers  of 
Thb  HoiauBTio  Rbyebw  have  an  in- 
terest: 

lo  th€  EdUoT  cf  fh9  Brooklyn  Ragle : 

Win  you  allow  mo  through  your  columns 
to  call  the  attentlou  of  thooe  of  your  readeiv 
who  have  been  foUowtug  my  Sunday  eren- 
ing  aermoos  on  **The  Bible  aa  Literature"  to 
the  January  issue  of  Tbk  Homilbtio  RbyiswY 
It  oontaina,  reprinted  from  2^  Eagle,  the 
aermon  on  **Prehiatorio  Legenda  Rewritten,** 
<.«.,  the  book  of  Qeneaia,  with  a  reriew  of  it 
by  I>r.  William  H.  Green,  of  Princeton.  I 
call  your  readera*  attention  to  thia  publica- 
tion, beoauae  they  will  find  In  I>r.  Qreen^a 
paper  a  Tery  dear  and  able  preaentatiom  of 
the  Tiew  which  a  f^w  aoholara  atiU  hold— he 
being  probably  the  more  eminent  of  that 
aohool— that  Qeneaia  ia  not  composed  of  pre- 
hiatoric  legenda  rewritten,  but  ia  an  original 
and  continuous  hiatory,  written  by  Moaea, 
and  containing  an  authoritatlTe  hiatory  of 
what  might  otherwiae  be  termed  prehiatorlo 
timea.  Thoae  who  are  following  thia  oourae 
will  be  glad  to  aee  thia  article.  Perhapa  yoo 
will  reprint  it  for  their  beneOtf 

Ltkaii  Abbott. 
Bbookltm,  Dec  M,  1808. 

In  this  letter  Dr.  Abbott  repeats  the 
statement  of  his  lecture— that  anlp  a 
few  scMein  Md  the  old  view  an  tkU 


nUffeet  —  In  the  following  words  : 
"They  will  find  in  Dr.  Green's  paper 
a  very  clear  and  able  presentation  of 
the  view  which  a/no  idMiiv  sfOI  Mtf.  ** 
The  italics  are  mine.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  Just  this  point  that 
Dr.  Green  very  modestly,  but  very 
squarely,  met,  when  he  said  (p.  67)  : 

''Hie  number  of  competent  aoholara  who 
believe  in  and  defend  the  Moaaio  authorahip 
of  the  Ptntateuch  ia  not  ao  reatrieted  aa  ia 
aometimea  rapraaanted.  Profeaaor  Sayoe,  of 
England,  and  Profeaaor  Hommel,  of  Munich, 
haTO  both  been  brought  by  their  areheologioal 
reaearohei  to  dlatruat  and  to  reject  the  con- 
oluaiona  of  the  diviaiTe  oritica.  Dr.  Zahn, 
of  Stuttgart,  Rnpprecht,  of  Bavaria,  and 
Hoedemaker,  of  Amaterdam,  have  written 
ably  on  the  conaervative  aide;  ao  have  Bime 
and  Cave  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fourteen 
oontributora  to  Lex  ifoaafoo,  who  are  men 
of  abiUty  and  note.  And  in  thia  country  Pro- 
feaiora  Mead,  Voa,  Zenoa,  Schmauk,  Beattle, 
Witherspoon,  Oagood,  MacPheetera,  MaoDill, 
and  White  have  publiahed  their  viewa  cm  the 
aubject;  not  to  apeak  of  the  much  greater 
number  of  profeaaora  in  American  inatitn- 
tiona.  who  hold  and  teach  the  aame  riewa, 
tho  they  may  not  have  publiahed  hooka  on 
the  aubject** 

A  professor  in  a  well-known  theolog- 
ical institution  said  to  me  a  few  days 
since :  "The  professors  of  any  standing 
in  our  institutions  in  this  country  who 
hold  the  advanced  view  that  Genesis 
consists  of  'Prehistoric  Legends  Re- 
written* are  really  very  few ;  but  they 
have  the  same  habit  of  rushing  into 
print  that  Astruc  and  Voltaire  and 
Thomas  Pftine  and  other  free-thinkers 
had  when  they  exploited  the  $ame  thin^fe 
in  the  name  qf  infiddity  a  century  or 
two  ago.  **  H. 

Bbookltn. 


Thonghts  about  Prsftching. 

Thbbb  are  many  good  things  in  the 
January  number  of  Thb  Homd[jetio 
Revdew.  Certain  contributions  by 
way  of  suggestion  as  to  methods  of 
preparing  and  delivering  sermons  have 
interested  me— not,  however,  without 
qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the  methods 
recommended.  The  use  of  manuscript 
sermons  in  the  pulpit  is  freely  criti- 
died,  as  tho  they  were  calculated  to 
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foil  in  prodndng  deep  impiessioDs. 
It  strikes  one  forcibly  that  much  of 
what  has  been  said  against  the  use  of  a 
manuscript  in  preaching  is  like  "beat- 
ing the  air. "  We  admit  that  among 
an  illiterate  people  a  well  -prepared,  and 
eren  a  well-deliyered,  sermon  from 
manuscript  is  not  likely  to  prove  so 
effective  in  securing  the  attention  and 
enlisting  the  sympathy  of  such  an 
audience.  Why?  Because  they  are 
usually  prejudiced  against  written  ser- 
mons altogether,  and  are  apt  to  con- 
clude beforehand  that  a  man  who  uses 
a  manuscript  in  preaching  is  unfit  or 
unable  to  preach.  With  an  intelligent 
and  cultured  audience  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. But  suppose  a  sermon  is  what 
it  ought  to  be— full  of  divine  truth, 
logically  arranged,  clearly  expressed, 
illustrated  by  appropriate  metaphor  or 
anecdote,  and  well  delivered— we  say, 
a  written  discourse  with  such  charac- 
teristics is  much  more  likely  to  prove 
effective  before  an  intelligent  audience 
of  cultured  i)eople  than  impromptu 
and  incoherent  platitudes  on  the  one 
hand,  or  than  memorised  sermons 
which  fall  like  ice  morsels  with  cold, 
mechanical  frigidly,  on  the  other  hand. 
As  a  rule,  well -prepared  and  thought- 
ful written  discourses  are  more  appre- 
ciated by  an  intelligent  audience,  and 
prove  more  successful  in  the  long  run, 
more  especially  in  a  lengthened  pas- 
torate, than  the  Jejune  and  vociferous 
attempts  at  preaching  so  often  wit- 
nessed by  congregations  who  prefer 
milk-and-water  sops  to  the  solid  meat 
of  the  Gospel.  Who,  let  me  ask,  are 
or  have  been  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful preachers  and  pulpit  orators  of 
the  last  half-century  but  men  like 
Chalmers  and  Melville  and  Uddon, 
and  the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
Dr.  Itoir?  The  first  of  that  bright 
galaxy  of  preachers  never  appeared  in 
publle,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the 
plstfonn,  without  his  manuscript; 
wUle  Dean  IVanr  scarcely  moves  a 
■nsde  or  lifts  a  hand  while  preaching. 
And  yet  both  those  great  divines  were 
ontois  of  the  highest  order,  who  could 


move  an  assembly  to  tears.  Both 
methods,  no  doubt,  have  their  advan- 
tages and  their  disadvantages—that  is, 
of  extemporaneous  address  and  written 
discourse— according  to  the  style  or 
manner  of  public  oratory  employed, 
and  according  to  the  kind  of  audience 
before  whom  you  appear.  The  style 
or  manner  of  delivery  has  much  to  do 
with  effective  preaching.  A  good  ser- 
mon may  be,  and  often  is,  spoiled  by  a 
poor  delivery,  while  a  sermon  which 
is  even  below  mediocrity  may  be  pro- 
nounced excellent  from  the  manner 
and  gesticulation  of  the  speaker.  It 
Just  comes  to  this,  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  told  the  students  of  a 
theological  college  before  whom  he 
was  giving  a  lecture  on  Homiletics: 
** Gentlemen, "  he  said,  "Just  set  your 
net  in  the  best  way  in  which  you  can 
succeed  in  catching  fish  1"  H.  D.  8. 
West  Lornb,  Ontario,  Canada. 


How  to  Promote  Union  among  Local 

Churches. 

The  conviction  is  growing  deeper 
year  after  year  that  there  should  be 
more  unity  of  feeling  and  effort  among 
the  various  denominations.  Toward 
this  I  would  throw  out  a  few  hints. 

(1)  A  friendly  feeling  should  exist 
among  the  neighboring  pastors. 

(2)  As  far  as  practicable,  ministers' 
associations,  including  all  denomina- 
tions, should  be  sustained. 

(8)  Pastors  should  occasionally  ex- 
change pulpits. 

(4)  Pastors  should  never  fail,  on 
public  occasions,  to  show  proper  cour- 
tesy and  treat  with  cordiality  their 
ministerial  brethren  of  other  faiths. 

(5)  Union  meetings  for  preaching  or 
evangelistic  efforts,  or  for  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  of  public  interest, 
should  sometimes  be  held. 

(6)  No  attempt  at  proselyting  should 
be  made. 

(7)  Pastors  should  discourage  in 
their  people  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
or  disparagement  of  other  churches. 

Caldwbll,  N.  J.  II.  U.  ?. 
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SOCIAL  SECTIOHL 

SOCIAL  STUDY  AND  SCXSIAL  WORK. 

Bt  J.  H.  W.  BrucKKNHKBe,  D.D. 


Thkbb  18  a  strong  prophetic  elemeDt 
in  the  social  trend,  an  urging  forward 
to  the  unattained.  The  law  of  life 
does  not  consist  in  what  is,  but  in 
what  ought  to  be. 

The  dignity  of  labor  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  modem  discovery ;  yet  Jesus 
said,  "  Whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  shall  be  your  minister ;  and  who- 
soever of  you  will  be  chiefest,  shall  be 
servant  of  all  ** ;  and  Paul  taught "  that 
if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat. "  

Bluntschli,  the  eminent  writer  on 
politics,  says :  **  So  long  as  large  masses 
of  the  people  are  not  provided  with  a 
humane  existence,  and  entire  classes 
are  actually  excluded  from  the  life  and 
enjoyments  of  civilized  people,  so  long 
the  victories  of  civilization  over  bar- 
barism are  still  very  imperfect. "  How 
many  millions  in  Europe  and  America 
are  excluded  from  the  best  treasures  of 
civilization? 

In  social  affairs  the  forward  move- 
ment is  progressing  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity.  To  reactionaries  and 
antiquarians  we  commend  the  words 
of  Archbishop  Ireland :  "  Our  work  is 
in  the  present,  and  not  in  the  past. 
The  world  has  entered  into  an  entirely 
new  phase;  the  past  can  not  be  re- 
called ;  reaction  is  the  dream  of  men 
who  see  not  and  hear  not,  who  sit  at 
the  gates  of  cemeteries  weeping  over 
tombs  that  shall  not  be  reopened,  in 
utter  oblivion  of  the  world  back  of 
them.** 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
agitate  many  of  the  laborers  were  well 
expressed  by  a  poor  woman  whose  pay 
for  the  same  work  was  reduced  from 


$1. 85  to  80  cents.  "  Formerly  I  could 
keep  myself  and  children  in  bread,  tea, 
coffee,  and  home.  Now  I  can  no 
longer  do  this.  I  can  not  think,  but 
must  work,  work,  work.  But  others 
are  thinking  for  us.  And  when  the 
time  comes,  then  God  have  mercy  on 
the  rich.  **  

We  leave  to  the  thoughtful  the  ap- 
plication to  our  times  of  what  Henri 
Martin  says  about  French  society  as  it 
rushed  headlong  toward  revolution. 
"Refined  voluptuousness  gained  the 
ground  lost  by  gross  debauchery.  In- 
stead of  the  delirium  of  the  senses,  an 
elegant  and  polished,  subtle  and  rea- 
soning sensualism  reigned.  .  .  .  Life 
became  more  and  more  external.  .  .  . 
French  education  was  finished  in  these 
respects  [in  respect  to  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  taste] ;  but  everything 
therein  was  sacrificed  to  the  act  of 
pleasing,  and  nothing  to  that  of  de- 
serving. Sagacity  and  accuracy,  there- 
fore, were  of tenest  on  the  surface,  and 
frivolity  at  the  bottom.  The  so  much 
vaunted  taste  was  over-refined  and  de- 
teriorated by  subtlety,  and  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  amusing  at  any  price  if  one 
wished  to  please.  .  .  .  The  moral  sense 
had  become  greatly  weakened  in  the 
higher  and  lettered  classes.  ...  All 
strength  became  deteriorated  in  this 
enervating  atmosphere.  * 


The  following  translations  complete 
our  selection  of  proverbs  from  the 
German.  It  is  evident  that  while  in 
the  popular  estimation  poverty  has 
disadvantages,  it  also  has  advantages. 
When  he  rises  above  adversity  the  poor 
man  is  superior  to  those  whose  money 
is  their  essence. 

The  place  of  the  poor  Is  behind  the 
door. 
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Seldom  is  a  poor  man  made  a  count. 

VtfWfXtj  is  the  rich  man*8  cow. 

It  is  no  diagiaoe  to  be  poor ;  but  it 
is  not  ea^y  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 
upright. 

Poverty  studies ;  wealth  feasts. 

Porerty  is  rich  in  experience. 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  art. 

Pbrerty  has  built  cities. 

Poverty  is  cunning ;  it  even  catches 
foxes. 

He  is  rich  who  has  a  merciful  God. 

No  thief  can  steal  true  riches. 

Whoever  can  bear  poverty  is  rich 
enough. 

Not  he  is  poor  who  has  little,  but  he 
who  needs  much. 

Rich  is  he  whose  wealth  gold  can 
not  estimate. 

Wealth  is  fleeting ;  art  abides. 

Ridier  is  he  who  despises,  than  he 
who  possesses  riches. 

Wealth  is  the  mother  of  folly. 

Id  their  coffers  lies  the  faith  of  the 
rich. 

Rich  and  poor,  death  levels  all. 

Display  crowns  no  man  with  hon- 
esty. 

Better  poor  with  honor  than  rich 
with  shame. 

One  must  load  to  shoot,  and  one 
must  eat  to  work. 

We  give  to  the  rich,  but  rob  the  poor. 

Better  give  nothing  than  to  give  what 
has  been  stolen. 

A  correspondent,  referring  to  the  dis- 
cnssimi  of  "Anarchism**  in  the  Decem- 
ber Revibw,  mentions  three  books  as  of 
espedal  value  for  the  study  of  anar- 
chism in  the  United  States :  Proudhoo, 
''What  is  Property**;  Josiah  Warren, 
"The  Science  of  Government,**  and 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  "Instead  of  a 
Book." 

Some  who  cling  to  the  old  notion  of 
snarchy  as  a  state  of  confusion,  disin- 
tegmtion,  and  destruction  find  it  diffl- 
eidt  to  coDoeive  anarchism  as  a  social 
ftsory.  Nevertheless  it  is  such  a 
ftsory,  and  many  anarchists  favor  col- 
IsoUrlsm  or  communism  as  the  social 


The  Limit  of  the  Church's  Social 
Activity. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  sub- 
ject has  occasioned  much  discussion 
and  led  to  decided  interference  with 
pastors  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  In  Germany  a  distinction 
has  been  drawn  between  the  social  ac- 
tivity of  the  same  man  as  pastor  and  as 
citizen.  Some  of  the  most  eflScient  so- 
cial workers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
pastorate  because  it  hampered  them  in 
their  work  in  behalf  of  laborers,  and 
others  may  follow  their  example.  In 
England  and  the  United  States  one 
need  but  read  the  discussions  in  the 
religious  press  to  learn  that  the  social 
activity  of  the  Church,  its  nature  and 
limits,  is  now  among  the  burning  ques- 
tions. The  Institutional  Church  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  controversy.  Numer- 
ous organizations  are  springing  up  in 
the  Church  whose  direct  aim  is  to  in- 
fluence the  social  condition  and  polit- 
ical action.  There  is  a  vigorous  and 
determined  effort  to  induce  Christians 
to  withdraw  from  existing  churches 
and  to  organize  a  new  church,  which 
shall  **  mother  every  righteous  reform, " 
pursue  wrong-doers  into  corporations 
and  legislative  halls,  and  carry  its  re- 
formatory principles  to  the  ballot-box. 

This  attempt  to  make  the  Church  an 
active  social  and  political  reformatory 
institution  is  energetically  opposed  by 
those  who  claim  that  Christ's  aim  to 
save  sinners  determines  the  limit  of  the 
Church's  specific  activity.  Its  sphere 
is  indicated  by  what  is  spiritual  and 
religious  in  distinction  from  what  is 
physical  and  secular,  by  grace,  regen- 
eration, salvation,  in  the  old  sense  as 
pertaining  only  to  the  soul.  However 
highly  social  reforms  may  be  regarded, 
they  are  not  thought  to  constitute  a 
proper  sphere  for  the  mission  of  the 
Church  as  a  church.  Let  God  have 
what  belongs  to  Him,  and  Caesar  what 
belongs  to  Csesar,  is  the  watchword. 

Sometimes  the  lines  are  more  sharply 
drawn  than  at  others,  but  the  above 
gives  with  sufficient  cleaxneea  Ui^  xsAi- 
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cal  differences  in  the  two  tendencies 
and  in  the  subjects  of  controTersj. 
Which  is  the  true  position? 

We  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  consider- 
ation the  extreme  view  that  the  Church 
is  merely  to  save  from  hell  and  to  se- 
cure heaven,  and  that  it  so  severs  the 
spirit  from  the  body  as  to  make  relig- 
ion ghostly.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  opposite  extreme,  that  religion 
is  exhausted  by  reformatory  efforts  in 
social  affairs,  whose  chief  significance 
is  in  this  life.  Christ's  religion  is 
heavenly ;  but  it  establishes  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  this  earth.  We  may 
safely  relegate  to  the  errors  of  the  past 
the  theory  that  matter  itsielf  is  evil, 
and  that  this  material  world  is  to  be 
left  to  the  devil,  and  that  seclusion 
from  the  world  is  most  favorable  for 
the  service  of  Gkxi. 

The  Church  is  first  and  foremost  a 
spiritual  institution ;  and  unless  true 
to  this  idea  it  loses  its  primitive  and 
essential  character.  Deliverance  from 
sin  and  faith  in  Qod  through  Christ 
are  the  prime  characteristics  of  all  that 
can  be  called  Christian.  Fbrthis  there 
is  no  substitute,  and  there  can  be  no 
Christian  ethics  except  on  this  basis. 
But  with  regeneration  by  faith  as 
Christ's  aim,  must  we  not  include  in 
this  aim  all  that  it  involves?  Does  not 
every  one  know  that  this  aim  includes 
blessing  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
soul,  the  improvement  of  the  material 
and  the  social  environment,  and  indus- 
trial and  political  reform?  Christian- 
ity can  glory  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
merely  incidentally,  but  directly  and 
purposely  promoted  progress  in  edu- 
cation, in  politics,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
humanitarian  institutions.  Soul  and 
body  are  an  organism;  society  is  an 
organism ;  and  Christ's  religion  aims 
to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  It  is  so 
deeply  and  radically  reformatory  be- 
cause its  very  essence  involves  a  re- 
newal of  the  soul  and  all  its  relations. 
No  other  agency  in  this  world  equals 
the  transforming  power  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine and  spirit ;  and  this  applies  both 
to  secular  and  to  spiritual  affairs.   How 


else  can  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  ? 

Is  not  part  of  our  diflSculty  due  to 
a  false  notion  of  the  relation  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  secular?  We  are  not 
to  live  for  our  daily  bread ;  but  we  are 
taught  to  pray  for  it ;  and  is  not  the 
bread  thus  lifted  into  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion? The  Apostle  Paul  teaches  that 
the  entire  secular  life  is  to  be  sanctified 
and  made  religious :  **  Whether,  there- 
fore, ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  **  Even 
Peter  may  be  mistaken,  calling  com- 
mon and  unclean  what  God  has 
cleansed ;  and  who  will  identify  what 
is  earthly  with  the  unholy  after  learn- 
ing that  "the earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof? 

Taking  Christ's  example  as  the 
model,  the  Church  has  a  direct  mission 
respecting  the  removal  of  all  kinds  of 
human  ills.  Christ's  works  of  mercy 
were  not  always  dependent  on  the  faith 
of  the  recipients,  some  not  even  thank- 
ing Him.  It  is  not  practicable  for  the 
Church  to  deal  with  misery  only  so  far 
as  the  known  product  of  ^.  On  this 
point  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  explicit. 
Respecting  the  blind  man  whose  eyes 
He  opened,  the  disciples  asked :  "  Mas- 
ter, who  did  sin — this  man  or  his  par- 
ents, that  he  was  bom  blind?**  Jesus 
answered,  **  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents;  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest 
in  him."  Thus  ^'the  works  of  God** 
are  to  be  made  manifest  in  deeds  of 
mercy,  regardless  of  all  questions 
about  sin  as  the  source  of  suffering. 

Taking  into  account  the  entire  New 
Testament,  there  can  be  no  serious 
difficulty  in  fixing  the  principle  of  the 
Church's  social  activity ;  about  details, 
disputes  are  likely  to  continue,  and 
they  must  be  left  to  Christian  liberty. 
The  effort  to  introduce  the  Christian 
leaven  into  all  social  relations  and 
forms,  under  the  mighty  impulse  of 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  times,  may 
lead  to  an  undue  neglect  of  the  distinc- 
tively spiritual  elements  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  a  one-sided  emphasis  of  the  hu* 
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manitaiiaii  elementa.  But  where  Chris- 
ti«n  tpiritiudity  retains  its  supremacy 
there  can  not  be  too  much  stress  on 
Christian  ethica  for  all  human  aiZairs. 
The  true  Church  will  be  reformatory  in 
social  matters  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  depth  and  purity  and  eflScicncy  of 
its  spirituality.  It  will  be  as  natural 
for  it  to  seek  to  promote  economic 
equity,  to  purify  politics,  to  regener- 
ate institutions,  to  uplift  the  masses, 
to  establish  hospitals,  orphan  asylums, 
and  reformatories,  and  to  relieve  pov- 
erty and  aU  forms  of  misery,  as  it  is 
for  the  sun  to  shine.  These  "  works  of 
God"  have  their  warrant  in  the  works 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  in  the  deeds 
of  the  early  Church,  in  the  merciful 
sctiTity  of  Christians  in  all  ages»  and 
in  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  issue  in  the  controversy  can  not 
be  doubtfuL  First  of  all,  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church  must  be  deepened 
snd  quickened ;  but  this  very  life  of 
the  CSiurch  depends  on  its  efficiency  in 
transforming  its  environment.  No  less 
at  home  than  in  foreign  mission-fields 
do  religion  and  education  and  relief  of 
snfEering  and  every  form  of  civilization 
go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  teachings 
snd  love  and  example  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  needs  of  men,  the  Church  finds  the 
limit  of  its  social  activity. 


SociAl  Movements. 

The  specter  of  discontent  did  not 
vanish  with  the  presidential  campaign, 
as  many  hoped.  Perhaps  it  is  too  real 
to  call  it  a  specter.  The  restiessness 
seems  rather  on  the  increase ;  certain  it 
is  that  the  public  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  its  existence.  The  press 
provea  this.  Even  Governor  Black,  of 
New  York,  felt  called  upon  to  refer  to 
the  matter  in  his  inaugural :  **  There 
sn  fboae  who  believe  they  see  those 
Imafsa  and  portents  that  predict  a 
sloni.  There  are  marks  which  I  fear 
polat  to  Increasing  dissatisfaction  and 
Marvelous  as  our  growth  has 
w%  have  not  passed  the  point 


where  human  motives  still  control  us 
and  where  human  passions  must  be 
kept  in  check. "  While  the  elements 
of  discontent  are  most  apparent  among 
laborers,  they  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  them.  So  deeply  does  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  hard  times  affect  manu- 
facturers, business  men,  and  those 
who  depend  on  a  salary  or  a  wage,  that 
the  questioning  of  our  social  system 
and  industrial  methods  is  becoming 
more  general.  Not  a  few  read  this  dis- 
content in  the  6,470,656  votes  cast  for 
Bryan,  McKinley  having  a  plurality  of 
only  680,745. 

A  bill  before  Congress  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Labor  Commission  is 
urged  for  these  reasons : 

**  Because  there  is  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  laws  governing 
labor,  as  shown  by  discontent,  strikes, 
and  violence,  causing  great  misery, 
loss,  and  danger  to  society. 

''Because  of  growing  discontent 
among  farmers,  as  evidenced  by  their 
various  organizations,  their  protests 
against  unequal  burdens  and  taxation, 
discriminating  charges  in  transporta- 
tion, and  exhorbitant  charges  by  mid- 
dlemen in  disposing  of  their  commodi- 
ties. 

''Because  the  business  men  need  and 
business  interests  require  a  Just  and 
more  satisfactory  settiement  of  differ- 
ences with  those  with  whom  they  deal, 
and  upon  whose  labor  and  products 
successful  business  must  depend.  .  .  . 

"Because  our  laws  have  not  kept 
abreast  with  the  rapid  pace  of  develop- 
ment. New  conditions  confront  us  on 
every  hand  in  the  massing  of  labor  and 
capital,  in  new  improvements  in  the 
instruments  of  husbandry ;  in  the  mode 
of  manufacturing,  transportation,  trav- 
el, and  intercommunication. 

"All  have  been  revolutionized  within 
a  generation.  ** 

It  is  significant  that  in  all  the  en- 
lightened nations  great  prominence  is 
given  to  legislation  on  social  affairs, 
particularly  to  laws  affecting  labor. 
Conservatives  see  in  this  a  dangerous 
trend  toward  soc&a^^snu   1Yi<^\M0i^u^ 
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of  that  extreme  iDdiyidualiam  which 
reigned  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith 
haa  been  broken.  In  Th/t  Tale  Renew, 
Mr.  Stimaon  calla  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  social  and  economic  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  impulse 
in  this  direction  comes  chiefly  from  la- 
borers. These  are  beginning  to  realize 
their  power  and  their  strength  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  insist  that  their  de- 
mands be  met.  Mr.  Stimson  thinks 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  social  and 
labor  legislation  of  the  last  decade  has 
been  questioned  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, ^'and  that  probably  half  the 
labor  legislation  has  been  annulled.** 
This  fact  need  but  be  known  in  order 
to  understand  why  laborers  are  op- 
posed to  the  submitting  of  laws  to  the 
courts  in  order  to  test  their  constitu- 
tionality. They  would  rather  have 
them  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the 
people — the  referendum— as  the  final 
test  of  their  validity. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  held 
respecting  municipal  and  State  owner- 
ship, there  is  a  growing  unanimity  that 
public  interests  must  be  subject  to 
public  control.  The  recent  strike  of 
employees  of  the  Electric  Railroad 
Company  of  Boston  failed;  but  the 
discussion  of  their  grievances  pro- 
moted the  conviction  that  a  city  which 
commits  a  public  trust  to  a  corporation 
must  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  de- 
termining how  the  Just  demands  of  the 
public  shall  be  met.  The  Aldermen  of 
Boston  have  already  resolved  to  petition 
the  Legislature  for  authority  to  pur- 
chase the  West  End  Electric  Railway 
so  far  as  within  the  city  limits. 


QUESTIONS.* 

How  Can  a  Easy  Pastor  Study  tlie 
Social  Problem? 

The  problem  is  constantly  thrust  on 
his  attention  by  the  press.  Let  him 
make  a  specialty  of  the  articles  which 
refer  to  the  subject    The  view  of  la- 

*  Qnaitlons  for  this  defMurtment  iboiild  be 
■eot  to  the  addrew  of  the  Editor,  17  Arlinc- 
toD  Street,  Oambridge,  Mass. 


borers  is  important.  The  FederationiM, 
a  monthly  organ  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  published  at  Indian- 
apolis for  flf^  cents  a  year,  can  be 
recommended.  Pastors  in  the  city 
need  but  examine  their  environment, 
the  condition  and  the  relation  of  the 
various  classes  of  society,  in  order  to 
be  led  into  the  problem.  Country  pas- 
tors who  are  on  the  alert  will  naturally 
be  led  to  study  the  social  problem  in 
agricultural  districts,  a  subject  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
The  History  of  Socialism,  by  Kirk- 
up,  Rae,  Laveleye,  or  Ely  will  give  a 
general  view  of  the  labor  movement 
It  is  as  essential  as  it  is  diflScult  for  the 
pastor  to  avoid  parti zanship  and  class 
prejudice ;  but  he«must  do  this  if  he  is 
to  get  at  the  truth  and  promote  the 
right.  As  the  basis  of  his  Judgment 
and  work  he  should  master  the  rich  so- 
cial teachings  of  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles.   

Is  the  Interest  in  tlie  Labor  Move- 
ment Increasing  in  the  Churches? 

Yes,  rapidly.  Much  of  this  interest 
is  of  a  tentative,  inquiring  kind,  seek- 
ing information  respecting  the  nature 
and  trend  of  the  movement.  Theo- 
logical students  and  preachers  are 
among  the  most  earnest  investigators 
of  sociological  problems,  and  many  of 
the  laity  are  eager  to  learn  their  duty 
respecting  the  labor  agitations  of  the 
day.  The  Church  is  beginning  to  real  - 
ize  that  the  questions  involved  in  the 
movement  concern  it  most  deeply ;  that 
many  of  them  are  ethical,  and  involve 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  industrial 
affairs  of  society.  Whether  manmion 
or  Ood  shall  reign;  whether  the  su- 
premacy shall  belong  to  the  personality 
or  to  things ;  whether  equity  and  mercy 
or  selfishness  and  cupidity  shall  be 
dominant  are  questions  as  vital  to 
Christianity  as  to  economic  relations. 
It  is  dawning  on  many  in  the  Church 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  most 
potent  factor  in  awakening  the  aspira- 
tion of  laborers,  and  that  this  religion 
ought  to  promote  the  realisation  of  this 
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iipiiBtioii.  GhristlaiiB  are  leaining  their 
place  in  the  agitations  of  the  times  by 
asking  what  Christ's  attitude  toward 
tiie  aspiring,  struggliDg,  suffering 
masses  would  be  if  He  were  to  appear 
among  them. 

In  order  to  lead  the  interest  already 
exdted  into  the  depth  of  the  movement. 
then  is  need  of  more  men,  particularly 


pastors,  who  make  themselves  special- 
ists on  the  subject.  The  great  demand 
for  them  in  the  Church,  in  public  as- 
semblies, in  religious  conventions,  and 
in  the  press  ought  to  be  the  means  for 
creating  the  supply.  The  leaders  in 
our  great  crisis  will  necessarily  be  the 
men  who  have  mastered  the  momentous 
problems  of  the  age. 


LIVING  ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT. 


To  Mbar  Illiterate  Immigration. 

Tktit  mr  in  vUUm^  thtu  i^wnUe  injudg- 
flMMl.— Isaiah  xxYiii.  7. 

Iv  the  Lodge  Immigration  Bill,  now 
before  Congress,  becomes  a  law,  it  will 
put  a  cheok  on  much  of  the  present  un- 
dcsJiable  immigration.  There  has  been 
a  marked  change  for  the  worse  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  land  in  this  country 
frcnn  foreign  shores.  In  1870  only 
one  immigrant  in  98  came  from  the 
oountriea  of  the  East  and  South  of 
Europe.  Last  year  the  proportion 
from  these  sources  was  nearly  one  out 
of  every  two.  It  is  this  new  class  who 
sie  particularly  undesirable.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  1893,  of  the  immigrants 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  landing  in 
New  York,  out  of  every  100  Italians 
98  coold  not  read  their  own  language ; 
56  Pedes  out  of  every  100,  44  Arme- 
nisna  out  of  every  100,  and  38  Hun- 
garians out  of  every  100  could  not 
read  their  own  languages. 

Theoootrast  in  the  character  of  these 
inrndgnnts  as  compared  with  those 
who  came  In  earlier  years  is  shown  by 
the  fact  HmX  only  two  Germans  out  of 
100  were  unable  to  read ;  only  eight 
Irishmen  oat  of  100,  only  ten  Englisb- 
BMD  out  of  100,  less  than  two  Scotch- 
BBSD  In  100,  and  less  than  one  Swede  in 
100  were  nnaUe  to  read.  Tet  nearly 
one  half  of  the  immigrants  last  year 
— 16ltM7  ont  of  848,907— were  from 
the  countries  where  iUiteracy  is  the 
imvnleDt 

Ike  Lodge  bin  Is  directed  against 


this  ignorant  immigration.  It  adds  to 
the  prohibited  classes  all  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write 
the  language  of  their  native  land  or  of 
some  other  land.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  of  certain  family  dependents  and 
of  Cuban  refugees.  The  test  prescribed 
is  that  the  immigrant  is  led  to  a  box 
containing  numerous  slips  of  card- 
board, upon  each  of  which  is  printed 
four  lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  language  in  which 
he  wishes  to  be  tested.  He  draws  out 
one  of  these  slips,  reads  it,  and  then 
writes  it.  It  is  a  test  which  might 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  many  native 
Americans. 

Should  the  immigrant  fail  in  the  test 
he  will  be  sent  back  to  his  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  steamship  company 
that  brought  him  over.  This  will 
make  the  companies  very  careful  as  to 
the  kind  of  people  they  bring  over, 
and  the  sending  out  of  agents  to  induce 
ignorant  people  to  leave  their  countries 
for  the  unknown  fortunes  of  this  land 
will  be  no  longer  profitable.  Immigra- 
tion will  then  fall  to  its  natural  propor- 
tions. 

There  are  carefully  framed  laws  al- 
ready excluding  the  diseased,  idiots, 
insane,  paupers,  and  criminals.  Nor 
can  laborers  be  contracted  for  before 
leaving  their  homes.  This  last  shuts 
out  the  swarms  of  Italian  laborers  who 
used  to  come  over  under  the  padrone 
system.  The  new  bill  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  America  should  ever 
be  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed ;  there 
should  be  a  welcome  hand  for  aU 
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worthy  and  intelligent  foreigners  who 
seek  our  shores.  But  the  number  of 
the  ignorant  within  our  borders  is  al- 
ready large  enough  to  become  a  grave 
menace  to  our  institutions. 

A  Norel  Plan  of  Cooperation. 

None  of  U9  Uuth  to  Aiiyw0{f.— Romans 
xiT.  7. 

Cooperation  on  a  large  scale  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway.  This  novel  scheme  provides 
for  the  ownership  of  stock  in  the  road 
by  the  employees.  In  1898  circulars 
were  sent  out,  offering  to  accept  money 
from  employees  in  payments  of  (6  or 
more  at  such  times  as  might  be  conven- 
ient, which  would  be  placed  on  inter- 
est at  four  per  cent.,  until  the  amount 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  share 
of  stock.  The  transfer  would  then  be 
made  on  the  books  of  the  company.  It 
was  further  stipulated  that  in  case  the 
employee  should  be  discharged  or  re- 
sign, he  must  complete  the  payment 
on  his  stock  or  receive  back  his 
money. 


The  stock  shares  are  transferable,  and 
their  owners  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  corporation. 
One  fourth  of  the  22,000  employees  of 
the  road  are  stockholders  at  the  present 
time  under  this  plan,  and  1,500  more 
have  their  applications  for  stock  now 
pending. 

The  officers  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  experiment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  fully  one  half  of  the  em- 
ployees will  ultimately  become  share- 
holders. The  scheme  is  a  benefit  to  the 
men  in  encouraging  them  to  save  their 
wages.  But  the  chief  benefits  lie  with 
the  railroad  in  that  the  interests  of  the 
stock-owning  employees  are  drawn 
away  from  those  of  other  workers,  and 
they  will  stand  as  an  effective  barrier 
against  strikes.  At  the  same  time, 
through  obtaining  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement, the  employees  can  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  opportunities  for  grievances  will 
thus  be  diminished .  In  some  such  plan 
as  this  may  be  found  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  present  great  problem  of 
distribution. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 


SYMPOSIUM   ON   THE   INSTITU- 
TIONAL CHURCH. 

n.    As  a  Factor  in  City  Svangelixa- 

tion.* 

Bt    Russell    H.    Conwell,    D.D., 

LL.D.,  PHILADELPHDi,   Pa. 

During  the  recent  revival  of  the  In- 
stitutional Church  idea  among  the 
Protestant  churches,  various  schemes 
have  been  advocated,  or  tried  and  aban- 
doned, leaving  at  last  a  dear  field 
and  a  distinct  idea.  The  Institutional 
Church  represents  now  the  combination 
of  the  three  kinds  of  work  in  which 


*  Dr.OoDwell  is  widely  and  faTorably  knoim 
as  the  bead  of  what  la  probably  the  most  ez- 
tenaiTaand  soooeatfiil  "InstitntloDal  Ohuroh** 
on  the  contineDt,  addlDR  to  its  religious  ae- 
tiTltiea  edncatloiial  work  on  the  moat  exten- 
slf^ioale. 


Christ  labored :  viz.,  teaching  the  ig- 
norant, healing  the  sick,  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  It  is  perhaps  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  do 
Christ's  work  in  His  own  way.  The 
Institutional  Church  teaches  in  the  syn- 
agog-schools,  visits  the  sick  or  main- 
tains dispensaries  and  hospitals,  and 
uses  all  creditable  means  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  salvation.  There  need  be  no 
sensationalism,  no  circus  displays,  no 
shams,  no  dangerous  amusements,  and 
no  lack  of  reverence  for  the  house  of 
God  or  for  sacred  things.  The  minis- 
ter no  longer  does  all  the  work.  Each 
member  of  the  church  is  pledged  to  the 
three  kinds  of  work,  and  the  pastor  su- 
perintends the  whole  plant.  It  is  a 
work  which  can  be  done  in  any  church 
in  the  country  or  in  the  dty,  and  does 
awigr  with  the  neoeist^  ot  ^'h^vliig  • 
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pfeacber  who  can  draw";  and  also 
takes  away  the  excuse  for  so  many 
empty  pnlpita  where  the  lazy  people 
are  all  waiting  to  get  a  minister  who 
wHI  do  all  the  woik. 

Each  Inatitntional  Choreh  adapts  its 
methoda  to  the  special  needs  of  its  own 
neighbortiood.  It  teaches  manual 
training,  art,  science,  business,  or  pro- 
fessions, as  the  people  may  most  need, 
making  itself  as  helpful  as  possible  to 
the  heads,  hands,  and  hearts  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Each  church,  and  in 
some  cases  each  member,  opens  a  class 
in  the  church  or  in  the  neighborhood 
in  some  practical  instruction.  Some 
churches,  which  a  few  yean  ago  com- 
plained so  bitterly  that  their  members 
were  all  so  poor,  have  trained  their 
memben  and  their  families  to  earn 
more,  and  now  those  churches  are 
financiaUy  prosperous  with  practically 
the  same  membership.  The  church 
should,  for  the  prevention  of  poverty, 
teadi  as  many  trades  and  as  much  of 
useful  science  as  possible.  If  the 
church  does  its  full  duty,  it  will  never 
be  a  drain  on  the  money  of  any  com- 
munity ;  but  every  dollar  put  into  it 
will  return  to  the  people  in  increased 
earning  power,  and  in  safer  and  more 
extended  business  enterprises.  Any 
church  of  one  member  or  with  five 
thousand  memben  can  do  this,  altho 
the  details  can  not  be  given  here. 

In  the  systematic  visiting  of  the  sick 
in  the  community,  without  regard  to 
their  nationality,  creed,  or  social  rank, 
there  ia  a  power  for  good  which  is 
greater  than  the  giving  of  intellectual 
or  bodily  akin.  Every  Christian  is 
bleaed  who  goes  in  a  brotherly  way 
to  sympathise  with  the  sick.  The  sick 
are  twice  blessed,  and  the  Church  of 
Chrlflt  takes  its  proper  place  in  the 
tove  of  the  people.  The  opening  of  a 
dispensary  for  the  free  distribution  of 
medidne  and  medical  advice  is  easily 
aoeomplished,  because  it  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  each 
ctaicli  member  by  the  distribution 
it  Htaniim,  holding  meetings,  or  by 


personal  conversation  and  prayer, 
makes  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  of 
practical  consequence,  and  increases 
the  interest  of  listener  and  preacher  in 
the  sermon.  People  go  to  church  to 
learn  how  to  preach  better  themselves 
and  do  more  themselves  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls. 

With  the  above  hints  hastily  stated, 
to  which  practical  suggestioDs  will 
gladly  be  added  wherever  needed,  it 
follows  by  necessity  that  such  a  body 
of  workerewill  be  used  of  God  any- 
where. But  in  no  place  is  the  awful 
need  so  openly  pressing  as  in  the  large 
cities.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
save  the  cities  in  any  other  manner. 
In  this  way  they  will  be  saved.  A 
hundred  ministere  ''speaking  their 
pieces,  "  which  the  hearere  never  dream 
of  applying  to  their  work,  will  save 
but  a  few. 

Jesus  was  right,  after  all.  He  did 
not  trust  to  His  **  pulpit  power,  **  but 
healed  so  many  of  their  diseases  and 
taught  so  faithfully  in  their  synagog- 
schools  that  He  spake  with  special 
authority,  and  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly.  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  who  follow  the  same  plan  always 
reap  the  same  harvest.  It  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  in  its  reapplication  to 
human  life.  The  people  cry  for  such 
churches.  The  few  churches  which 
have  tried  it  in  its  entirety  can  not  con- 
tain the  people  who  clamor  for  admis- 
sion to  the  services.  In  them  the 
memben  draw  the  audience,  and  God 
overrules  the  blundere  of  the  preachere. 


GREAT  PREACHERS  I  HAVE 

JHICAIi  II. 

Bt  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D., 
New  Tobk  Crrr. 

m.— Canon  Liddon. 

Henbt  Parrt  Liddon,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Exegesis  at  Ox- 
ford, and  Canon  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  was  for  a  number  of 
yean  previous  to  his  death  accounted 
by  many  the  greatest  pTea.c!^«t  Vu  "Lxv^- 
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land.  Even  the  Bishop  of  Kipon, 
maguiflcent  orator  that  he  la,  used  to 
take  second  rank  to  him.  His  popu- 
larity was  of  an  exceptional  character. 
Having  been  a  profound  student  all  his 
life,  breathing  a  scholastic  atmosphere 
and  having  a  scholar's  habits,  and 
being  a  theological  professor  at  the 
time  that  his  star  stood  at  the  zenith, 
his  magnetic  influence  over  the  great 
general  multitude  seemed  most  remark- 
able ;  but  this  became  all  the  more  the 
case  when  his  style  of  writing  and  his 
usual  methods  of  textual  treatment 
were  considered.  His  productions 
were  superbly  polished. — polished  in- 
deed, till  they  fairly  shone ;  his  style 
ornate  and  rhetorical,  and  his  thinking 
profound  and  often  classical.  And  yet 
this  man  had  hosts  of  devoted  admirers 
the  kingdom  over,  and  wherever  he 
went  to  preach  was  greeted  with  audi- 
ences that  crowded  the  church  almost 
to  the  point  of  suffocation.  I  happened 
to  be  in  London  one  August  when  he 
was  in  residence  at  St.  Paul's.  I  had 
attended  the  Cathedral  service  the 
Sunday  afternoon  previous,  and,  tho  a 
local  dignitary  preached  (the  Bishop 
of  London,  if  I  remember  rightly),  the 
congregation  was  small,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  left  when  the  time  of 
the  sermon  came;  but  this  afternoon 
there  was  not  a  seat  to  be  had  a  half 
hour  before  the  service,  and  when  the 
processional  began  the  aisles  and  open 
spaces  were  crowded  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  way  back  from  the  altar. 
It  was  an  interesting  company  of 
people—all  classes,  even  the  plainest 
and  seemingly  most  ignorant,  and  all 
equally  attentive.  The  scholar,  with 
his  clean-cut  countenance  and  calm, 
strong  eye ;  the  enthusiastic  churchman, 
whose  frequent  genuflections  and  stilted 
responses  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
worshipers  all  about  him ;  the  sight- 
seeing tourist,  easily  distinguished 
from  his  neighboi^  by  his  dress  and 
manner,  as  well  aa  by  the  red-covered 
Baedeker  which  he  held  in  place  of 
a  prayer-book ;  the  clerically  attired 
curate,  who  came  to  hear  the  canon  for 


a  homiletio  study;  the  pedant,  who 
would  have  regarded  it  a  fearful  sign 
of  vulgarity  to  have  missed  a  single 
sermon  which  Canon  Liddon  preached 
at  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  plainly  dressed 
clerk  or  wage-earner,  whose  early  edu- 
cational advantages  made  him  capable 
of  appreciating  a  fine  piece  of  diction, 
and  who  would  not  for  the  world  have 
had  it  supposed  that  his  dialectic  tastes 
were  less  refined  than  his  more  fortu- 
nate fellow  citizens — all  these  types  and 
every  other  conceivable  type  seemed  to 
be  represented  in  the  vast  assembly. 

Neither  the  place  nor  the  accompa- 
nhnents  were  conducive  to  inspiration 
to  either  preacher  or  hearer.  The  sing  - 
ing,  of  course,  was  grand,  but  un- 
shared by  the  people,  and  the  prayers 
were  intoned  in  a  formal  and  inaudible 
tone.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
which  tended  to  bring  the  pulpit  and 
pew  into  intimate,  magnetic  sympathy 
in  all  the  opening  orden  of  the  service. 
When  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit 
he  had  this  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
and  also  another  of  even  a  more  serious 
nature.  The  auditorium,  like  all  ca- 
thedrals, is  cold  and  vast  and  vault- 
like. His  voice  was  strong  and  dear, 
but  it  would  not  carry  far  against  such 
odds.  The  sounding-board  did  not 
help  it  much.  The  speaker  and  his 
hearers,  save  for  the  sympathy  which 
previous  knowledge  and  long  admi- 
ration begat,  were  far  apart.  The 
Canon's  task  looked  to  a  stranger  an 
insuperable  one.  I  did  not  think  he 
could  either  get  or  hold  the  attention 
of  his  auditon.  But  he  did,  easily, 
completely,  effectively,  and  with  a 
sermon  from  which  one  would  have 
hardly  exi)ected  such  results.  Canon 
Liddon's  magnetism,  it  was  soon 
seen,  had  not  been  overestimated.  He 
reached  out  and  took  the  whole  great 
company  to  himself,  and  held  them  next 
his  heart  the  service  through. 

The  sermon  was  the  flnt  of  a  series 
on  the  Magnificat.  Its  matter  was 
therefore  introductory.  It  propounded 
several  critical  questions,  and  called 
into  prominence  not  a  few  great  oardi- 
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ntl  dodrinet.  Itdiaciufled  tbeimmac- 
ulile  ooooeptioii  of  the  Yir^  as  that 
dogma  of  the  Bomish  Church  appean 
In  the  light  of  the  aeoond  line  of  the 
poem,  "And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 
hi  God,  my  Sayior."  It  pictured 
Maiy's  relation  to  the  infant  Christ, 
and  her  relation  to  the  public  Christ, 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  two. 
It  elaborated  the  nature,  spirit,  and 
ezpreaslon  of  a  praise  that  truly  mag- 
nifies God,  and  ended  in  an  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  practical  lessons  of 
the  song.  The  sermon  was  a  poem  in 
itself,  a  fit  treatment  of  so  poetic  a 
text.  Its  delivery  was  good,  but  not 
striking,  the  inflections,  gestures,  and 
Tocal  Tariations  being  in  no  respect 
above  the  average.  But  the  preacher, 
despite  the  disadvantages  of  the  place, 
the  siie  and  character  of  the  audience, 
the  style  of  his  composition,  the  poetic 
nature  of  his  theme,  and  the  unezcel- 
ling  rank  of  his  elocutionary  powers, 
proved  himself  a  great  orator,  and 
preached  what  every  one  in  that  vast 
company  doubtless  pronounced,  upon 
going  away,  a  great  sermon. 

But  Canon  Liddon,  had  he  been  a 
regular  preacher,  meeting  the  same 
eoogregatioii  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
could  never  have  maintained  such  a 
standard  of  excellence,  I  am  more  than 
sure.  His  sermon  showed  long-contin- 
ued, studied  preparetion.  It  was  an 
occasional  effort  It  evidently  regis- 
tered the  acme  of  his  power,  and  its 
greatness  was  mechanical  and  artificial 
rMher  than  spontaneous  and  natural. 
But  who  that  heard  him,  or  who  that 
reads  his  choice  sermons  now  that  his 
voice  is  hushed  in  death,  could  fail  to  be 
thankfol  that  he  preached  so  infrequent- 
ly, and  that  when  he  did  ascend  the 
pulpit  it  was  with  so  masterly  a  step? 


TBBavemge  preacher  has  no  particu- 
lar voeatfoo,  and  no  adequate  qualifica- 
thm  for  the  task  [of  scientific  disquisi- 

tloii  and  argument].  Neither  by 
tenMnuneDt  nor  by  treining  is  he 
ilM  to  Judge  of  these  matten.  Now 
•ad  then  yoa  win  find  a  rare  exception. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  FROM  HARD 
TIMES. 

Bt  Rev.  James  G.  Ditmabs,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Wealth  WiU  Not  Stay, 

''Fob  riches  certainly  make  them- 
selves wings  like  an  eagle  that  fiieth 
toward  heaven.  **  Job  Orton  was  left 
a  fortune  for  distribution  among  the 
poor.  He  reported  that  in  one  year 
twenty-three  persons  came  for  alms 
who  had  once  owned  their  own  car- 
riages. A  British  man-of-war,  with  a 
cargo  of  Spanish  dollars,  was  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  One  of  the 
crew  gathered  the  money  about  him 
and  stolidly  refused  to  leave  the  sink- 
ing ship.  He  thus  explained  his  folly : 
"  Let  her  go ;  I've  lived  a  poor  wretch 
all  my  life  and  I'm  determhied  to  die 
rich.  **  Many  death-beds  have  extorted 
the  confession:  "I've  lived  a  rich 
wretch  all  my  life  and  now  I'm  com- 
peUed  to  die  poor.**  The  ancient 
Greeks  represented  Plutus,  the  fickle 
god  of  riches,  as  blind,  because  he  dis- 
tributed his  favors  indiscriminately; 
as  lame,  because  he  approached  so 
slowly;  and  as  winged,  because  he 
fiew  away  so  swiftly. 

**  The  Line  qf  Contentment. " 

Earthly  treasures  should  be  esteemed 
and  sought  according  to  the  rating 
given  them  in  the  Word  of  God.  It 
would  then  be  easier  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions: ''Be  ye  free  from  the  love 
of  money ;  content  with  such  things  as 
ye  have;**  "having  food  and  covering 
therewith  be  content  [literally,  have 
enough].  **  Contentment  can  never  be 
attained  by  getting  all  one  wants ;  but 
only  by  wanting  nothing  he  can  not 
get.  Joseph  Brotherton's  epitaph  tells 
the  truth :  "  A  man's  riches  consist  not 
in  the  amount  of  his  wealth,  but  in  the 
fewness  of  his  wants.  .  .  .  Godliness 
with  contentment  is  great  gain.  ** 

Cow  per  submissively  sings : 

'*GiTe  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are 
poor. 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  whaX  t:^^^  ^W 
away." 
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Peter's  Sermon.  **)  To  include  this,  his 
subdivisions  should  have  been--stated 
in  the  rough :  1.  The  Preacher.  2.  The 
Congregation.  8.  The  EilectiTe  Ser- 
mon. 

In  the  unfolding  of  the  second  divi- 
sion (^'IL  **),  tlie  results  hoped  for  are 
presented  aa  "  (4)  **,  under  the  heading 
**8**  (''The  Congregation**),  in  which 
it  has  no  proper  place.  It  should  have 
appeared  as  **  8.  The  Effective  Sermon 
and  its  Results. " 

What  follows— beginning  with  the 
question,  ''What  do  we  find?**— seems 
to  -be  intended  as  the  unfolding  of  the 
results  of  the  modem  preaching,  as 
suggested  by  "  (4)  **.  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  discon- 
nected, logically  and  rhetorically,  than 
**(!)",  "(3)**.  "(8)",  and  "(4)**,  or 
that  would  carry  the  mind  farther 
away  from  all  idea  of  the  results  that 
followed  from  Peter's  sermon. 

If  the  proper  order  be  followed,  the 
first  two  "  finds**—"  (1)  A  false  view  of 
the  preacher.  (8)  A  false  view  of 
preaching** — would  be  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  at  the  outset  in  connection 
with  the  true  views.  Subject  "  (8)  ** 
— "Character  of  Criticisms**— whidi  in 
a  congruous  statement  should  have 
been  "Criticism  of  the  Preaching**— is 
entirely  out  of  place  here,  being  drawn 
quite  indirectly  from  the  next  chapter 
and  very  remotely  from  Paul's  expe- 
rience. We  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
for  dragging  it  in  in  this  connection, 
unless  it  be  that  the  minister  is  con- 
scious of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  people  with  his  ministry ;  and  in 
that  case  this  rasping  process  is  the 
very  best  way  in  the  world  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  vacancy  in  his  pulpit. 

The  chasm  between  all  this  and  the 
concluding  point—"  (4)  The  great  re- 
sponsibility of  preaching  and  hearing 
the  Word  of  God**— is  almost  too  great 
for  bridging.  That  conclusion  would 
be  Just  as  appropriate  from  almost  any 
other  text  in  the  Bible. 

The  results  desired  in  such  a  sermon 
would  naturally  be — the  same  as  those 
reached  by  Peter's  sermon— to  lead  the 


people  to  accept  Christ  and  so  to  secure 
salvation  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it 
should  be  sought  naturaDy  and  ration- 
ally by  the  preacher  of  to-day  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Peter  declared  that 
Christ  commanded:  "And  he  com- 
manded us  to  preach  unto  the  people, 
and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was 
ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead.  .  .  .  And  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins.  **  This  would  furnish  abun- 
dant material  for  a  conclusion  germane 
to  the  text  and  theme. 


Consult  Toor  Dictionary. 

"I  b'lbevb.**  "I  be61iev6.**  "I 
bil-lieve.**  "I  bul-lieve.**  Probably 
all  these  mispronunciations  will  be 
heard  in  any  assembly  made  up  of  a 
score  of  ministers.  Perhaps  the  listen- 
ers ask  why  it  is,  and  find  answers  to 
suit  themselves.  We  can  imagine  them 
discussing  the  matter  together,  and 
their  discussions  would  probably  re- 
mind one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  two 
boarding-school  girls,  of  whose  discus- 
sion we  recently  read.  They  were 
ridiculing  a  third  for  her  barbarous 
pronunciation  of  the  classical  proper 
name  Psyche.  "  Would  you  believe  it,  ** 
said  No.  One,  "she  actually  caUed 
it  SIke."  "No!**  said  No.  Two. 
"She  did,  indeed.  I  give  you  my 
word.**  "Tou  mean  to  say  that  she 
does  not  know  that  it  is  pronounced 
SliBhe?**  "  Oh,  surely  not  Slshe,  **  cor- 
rected No.  One.  "That  is  nearly  as 
bad  as  SIke.  The  name  is  Sikky. 
That  is  the  only  proper  pronunciation. 
There  is  no  other.  ** 

The  obvious  moral  of  all  which  is 
twofold : 

1st.  Since  nothing  is  more  certain  to 
discredit  his  utterances,  let  the  man 
who  occupies  the  pulpit  make  a  solemn 
vow  not  to  permit  himself  to  fall  into 
slovenly  habits  of  pronunciation. 

2d.  Since  this  vow  can  not  be  kept 
without  using  the  proper  means  to  the 
end  desired,  let  him  cultivate  the  clo- 
sest intimacy  with  the  best  dictioiiary. 
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MTHB  TWXNTIBTH  CKNTURT'S 
CALL" 

Vor  a  Ptnnantiit  Uplift  of  Clmrdi  Life. 

br  the  January  number  of  Thb  Hom- 
uxnc  Rbtxbw  aome  suggestions  were 
mtde^  in  answer  to  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  Peter  and  the  Apostles  in 
connection  with  the  scenes  of  the  Pen- 
teoost»  and  pertinent  to  the  present 
time:  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do?"  Tho  we  are  yet  at  the  open- 
ing of  January,  reports  have  already 
come  from  some  of  the  pastors  who 
have  adopted  the  suggested  course,  and 
sre  eodeaToring  to  give  their  people  a 
dear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  situation  and  crisis  in  Christen- 
dom, and  to  incite  them  to  arise  and 
gird  tfaemeelTes  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  hour. 

Tliere  is  also  evidence  that  Dr. 
Payne's  article  on,  "The  Coming  Re- 
vival," in  our  January  number,  is 
doing  its  work  of  rousing  the  leaders 
in  the  Church.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  note  that  has  Just  reached  us : 

**I  wWi  to  t0U  700  bow  the  Article  *Tbe 
OoBtef  Bvvivml*  In  the  Jamuuy  Homiletio 
Brnsw  has  stirrad  wm.  It  to  prophetic,  I 
ymXtf  beUovv.  I  should  liko  w&wwwl  hundred 
eoptas  oC  tt  Ib  pamphlet  form  for  general 
dlitribatloB.    Oaa  thqr  be  hadr 

Dr.  Fsyne's  article  in  the  forthcom- 
ing February  number,  entitled,  "The 
Coming  Revival— Signs  of  Its  Com- 
loft  *  poshes  the  consideration  of  his 
sol^ect  a  step  farther,  and  will  be 
found  encouraging  and  helpful  to  oui; 


There  la  increasing  evidence  of  a 
iMespread  revival  interest  in  many 
parts  of  the  land.  The  work  in  Phila- 
ddpUa,  organized  by  the  ministers 
flwmselves.  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
J.  Wfflmr  Chapman,  to  one  of  the  best 
iOostratlops.  It  has  spread  over  the 
i^ioie  dty.  The  w<»k  to  also  being 
Mbsd  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
nooUyn,  in  &»ton,  Chicago,  and 
oCherplaoeai 


But  the  great  fact  remains  of  the 
comparative  indifference  of  great  num- 
bers of  those  who  should  be  the  lead- 
ers in  this  great  forward  movement, 
that  blocks  the  wheels  of  progress. 
The  work  must  be  done  by  those  di- 
vinely appointed  to  do  it.  This  has 
been  emphasized  in  our  former  Notes. 
Indifference  of  the  leaders  makes  relig- 
ious progress  practically  impossible. 

We  speak  of  this,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fault-finding  or  criticism,  but 
because  impelled  by  our  constantly  re- 
curring, daily  observation,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
average  mintoter,  as  we  meet  him,  ac- 
knowledges not  only  his  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  state  of 
things,  but  also  his  measurable  satis* 
faction  with  the  present  conditioDS,  and 
openly  proclaims  hto  inability  to  get 
out  of  the  ruts.  "I  have  no  time  to 
study  or  rnad ;  I  have  so  much  church 
work  to  do,  so  much  machinery  to  man- 
age, that  when  I  am  through  with  the 
daily  papers  I  have  scarcely  time  for 
even  a  piece  of  light  literature. "  8uch 
is  the  saddening  statement  we  have 
heard,— as  common  as  it  to  saddening. 

We  desire  to  plead  urgently  with 
those  in  the  ministry  who  are  awake 
in  this  matter  to  seek  to  rouse  others 
who  are  not.  That  is  the  only  hope 
for  the  immedtote  future.  We  wish 
every  mintoter  who  reads  this  Note  to 
see  the  imminent  twofold  danger  the 
Church  is  in,  (1)  of  drifting  past  a 
great  opportunity  without  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  (2)  of  having  the 
work  that  is  being  done  degenerate 
into  a  merely  emotional  and  sporadic 
revival,  entailing  the  results  usual  in 
such  cases  and  indicated  in  our  January 
Note. 
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That  the  opportunity  is  an  extraor- 
dinary one,  and  that  the  call  to  meet  it 
is  imperative,  must  be  more  than  clear 
to  all  who  have  any  comprehension  of 
the  real  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Church  and  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  In  order  to  escape  the  evils 
suggested— deadness  from  failure  to 
use  Qod*s  opportunities,  and  deadness 
from  superficial  religious  awakening — 
the  Church  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  command  of  Christ  and  her 
own  duty  and  responsibility,  and,  if 
possible,  must  be  made  to  obey  that 
command  and  to  come  up  to  the  duty 
and  responsibility.  This  would  result 
in  a  permanent  uplift  of  the  work 
and  life  of  the  entire  ministry  and 
Church. 

Great  awakenings  and  revivals  al- 
ways result,  not  from  mass-meetings  or 
from  resolutions  adopted  by  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  but  from  small  beginnings 
in  the  awakening  of  a  few,  and  in  their 
resort  to  prayer  for  the  help  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  their  devotion  to 
present  duty  in  their  own  sphere,  while 
seeking  opportunity  to  reach  those  who 
are  beyond  that  sphere.  We  feel  as- 
sured that  if  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  been  fully  roused  by  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  during  the  past 
months  will  devote  themselves  in  this 
way  to  the  pushing  of  the  movement 
for  the  general  awakening  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  immediate  evange- 
lization of  the  world,  great  things  can 
not  fail  to  be  accomplished. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  not  an  ephe- 
meral influence  or  movement,  but  to 
lay  solid  foundation  for  a  permanent 
change  in  church  life  and  work.  With 
the  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
we  ask  those  in  sympathy  with  Christ 
and  His  work  to  cooperate  now,  in 
this  most  opportune  opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  and  influence  in  the  things 
that  will  prepare  the  way  for  such 
permanent  results. 


Among  these  things  we  would  note 
the  following  as  essential : 

I.  Seek  to  get  into  the  mind  of  every 
Christian  you  meet,  whether  minister 
or  layman,  the  needed  rational  basis  of 
truth  and  motive  for  the  uplift : 

(1)  The  great  basal  fact— so  nearly 
ignored  at  the  present  day— of  the  lost 
and  helpless  and  hopeless  condition  of 
this  world  in  consequence  of  sin. 

(8)  The  great  foundation  doctrine — 
so  largely  blhiked  at  present— that 
Christ  di^  on  Calvary  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sinner  to  atone  for  the  world's 
sin. 

(8)  The  great  practical  doctrine  that 
Christ  has  made  every  Christian  a  co- 
worker with  him  in  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  of  salvation,  %,e,,  the  tidings 
of  God's  free  forgiveness  to  the  lost 
world,  and  will  hold  him  responsible 
at  the  Judgment  for  dohig  it. 

II.  Seek  to  bring  every  other  Chris- 
tian within  the  range  of  your  influ- 
ence to  understand  the  real  condition  of 
things  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world, 
— the  crisis  of  evil,  the  present  bound- 
less opportunities  for  good,  the  world 
wide  open  for  the  Gospel  and  perishing 
for  lack  of  it,  and  the  present  obliga- 
tion of  the  Christian  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  all  mankind  without  delay. 

ni.  Seek  in  your  own  sphere  sys- 
tematically and  persistently  to  elevate 
the  church  life  and  work  to  the  Apos- 
tolic plane  of  spiritual  power  and  efli- 
ciency. 

There  is  nothing  clearer  than  that 
there  can  be  no  progress  and  improve- 
ment without  a  solid  rational,  Scrip- 
tural, spiritual,  and  practical  foimda- 
tion  for  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
preacher  to  lay  such  foundation. 

(1)  Let  the  rational  foundation  for 
it  be  laid  in  the  clearest  and  most  au- 
thoritative teaching  possible  regarding 
the  mission  of  the  Church  to  lost  men, 
the  gravity  of  the  present  situation, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

(2)  Let  the  Scriptural  foundation  for 
it  be  laid  thoroughly  in  the  preaching 
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of  the  great  oonyerting  and  saying  doc- 
trinea  of  the  Goapel,— in  presenting 
Christ  as  the  sacriflce  for  sin,  God's 
free  offer  of  forgiveness  for  His  sake, 
and  the  call  to  repentance  and  to  sub- 
mission and  consecration  to  service  in 
Christ's  kingdom. 

(8)  Let  the  spiritual  foundation  for 
it  he  laid  in  the  clearest  possible  pres- 
entation of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Sphit  in  His  relation  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Church,  and  the  conditions 
—of  being  filled  with  the  knowledge 
and  sense  of  the  mission  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  spirit  of  readiness  to 
do  what  the  Master  requires— on  which 
depend  the  anointing  of  the  believer 
by  the  Spirit  with  power  for  service  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  saving 
of  men.  Without  such  foundation  .of 
spiritual  power  nothing  of  value  can 
be  accomplished  in  our  efforts  in  lead- 
ing men  to  Christ 

(4)  Let  the  practical  foundation  for 
it  be  laid  in  the  strongest  possible  pres- 
entaticm  of  the  work  waiting  right  at 
hand  to  be  done,  and  of  the  present 
and  constant  relation  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  to  that  work. 

By  such  foundation  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  permanent  progress,  but  in 
order  that  the  progress  may  be  perman- 
ent and  continuous- 
ly. Seek  to  make  this  condition  of 
things  in  the  Church  permanent  and 
continuoua.    This  can  be  done— 

(1)  Qy  keeping  the  great  converting 
and  saving  truths  uppermost  in  all  the 
preaching  in  all  the  year,  so  subordi- 
nating to  these  everything  else,  as 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  subordinated 
eveiything  else  to  them. 

(2)  By  organizing  the  Church  in  all 
the  departments  of  its  activity,  to  carry 
on  this  work  of  Gosi)el  salvation  con- 
tinvoiuly  through  the  months  and 
yean,— ao  insuring  that  the  proper  in- 
atmetloQ  shall  be  given  to  all  classes, 
yooBg  and  old,  and  in  all  church  soci- 
edeaof  whatever  name,  regarding  the 
will  of  Ghriflt  and  what  is  to  be  done ; 
end  io  keeping  up  that  continuous 

'activitj  in  connection  with  this  teach- 


ing  that  will  assuredly  prevent  the 
coldness  and  backsliding  that  always 
follow  simply  emotional  excitement  in 
many  so-called  revivals. 

For  the  purpose  of  helping  pastors 
in  organizing  their  churches  for  such 
continuous  work,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hall's 
"Army  of  the  Cross" — noticed  in  our 
January  number — and  the  Episcopal 
Army  of  the  Cross,  have  been  formed. 

But  if  the  great  work  is  to  be  done, 
the  ministry  will  need — besides  and 
beyond  all  their  best  machinery  and 
best  efforts— to  get  into,  and  keep  in, 
union  with  the  source  of  all  spiritual 
power,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  re- 
sorting to  the  Word  and  to  prayer. 


The  Sight  Pronunciation. 

Many  people  have  been  perplexed 
over  the  pronounciation  of  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  Ian 
Maclaren.  Dr.  Watson  prefaced  his 
readings  in  Brooklyn  by  deciding  the 
matter  authoritatively.  He  said:  **I 
would  say  that  if  you  want  to  pro- 
nounce it  like  an  EngHshman  you  will 
say  I-an,  if  like  a  Scotchman,  Ee-an, 
and  if  like  a  Highlander,  Ee-on. " 


Is  the  Seventh  Commandment  Obso- 
lete? 

Is  our  boasted  Christian  civilization 
losing  out  all  sense  of  the  most  hideous 
and  corrupting  of  the  breaches  of  God's 
commandments?  Some  late  events 
— notably  what  occurred  recently  at  an 
evening  dinner  party  in  our  great  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  at  a  similar 
party  in  a  small  city  in  a  neighboring 
State — would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
is.  We  protested  lately  to  a  reputable 
business  man  against  tbe  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  of  a  man  ^vlio 
had  discredited  himself  by  public  and 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, and  were  amazed  to  be  told 
that  this  should  not  in  his  judgment 
''have  the  slightest  weight  in  deciding 
against  a  man.  We  did  not  know  how 
great  his  temptations  in  IbsX  du^cXvsa 
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might  be  1 "  Has  vice  become  its  own 
excuse,  and  lawless  passion  its  own 
Justification? 

The  alanning  extent  of  this  reign  of 
brutality  and  passion  would  seem  to 
be  clearly  indicated  bj  the  fact  that 
neHmvid  not  long  since  devoted  large 
space  to  the  description  of  the  Trilby 
Party,  or  Ankle  Social,  described  in 
the  article  on  ** Church  Amusements** 
iu  the  December  Forum;  and  even 
more  clearly  by  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing such  a  church  social.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that 
while  some  of  the  secular  papers  gloat 
over  and  make  the  most  of  such  events 
as  the  late  disreputable  dhiners,  some 
of  them--especiaJly  The  Jowmal—wete 
found  uttering  their  editorial  protests 
against  them. 

A  generation  ago,  when  a  notorious 
railway  speculator  and  wrecker  made 
the  woman  whose  feet  take  hold  on 
hell  a  special  feature  of  a  national  con- 
vention of  railroad  magnates  in  New 
York  city  the  people  were  horrified, 
and  felt  as  if  it  was  a  special  retribu- 
tion when  a  little  later  Qod's  thuuder- 
bolt  struck  down  the  wretch  in  his 


licentious  career.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  religious  press,  and  the  pulpit,  and 
all  decent  society  should  make  effect- 
ive protest  against  this  cryhig  evil,  if 
we  are  to  escape  the  corruption  and  the 
fate  of  Sodom  and  Pompeii 

A  ParaUel. 

Not  long  ago  the  higher  critics  tore 
the  works  of  Homer  into  fragments, 
and  assigned  the  fragments  to  various 
imaginary  authors.  They  declared  it 
as  settled  beyond  dispute — in  fact,  sci- 
entifically settled— that  there  were  sev- 
eral Homers.  Recent  investigation  of 
Schliemann  and  others  have  unearthed 
the  Troy  of  Homer,  and  have  punctured 
their  theoretical  bubbles,  and  restored 
to  the  world  the  one  matchless  Homer. 
The  same  thing  has  more  recently  been 
attempted  with  Moses  and  Isaiah  by 
the  Biblical  critics,  and  archeology  has 
already  assured  the  same  results  in  the 
case  of  these  Bible  worthies.  We  have 
just  received  an  article  from  that 
distinguished  archeologist.  Professor 
Sayce  of  Oxford,  showing  the  recent 
contributions  of  Egyptology  in  this 
direction. 


NOTICES   OF  BOOKS  OF  HOMILETIC  VALUE. 
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Ward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  J.  P.  Hahaffy,  D. 
D.,  D.aL.,  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsaar,  LL. 
D.,  D.O.L.  Edited  by  Herman  V.  Hll- 
precht.  Philadelphia:  John  D.  Wattles  ft 
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the  results  of  all  the  latest  researches  in 
Bible  lands.  The  mechanical  make-up  and 
the  illustrations  of  the  work  are  in  keeping 
with  its  hiffh  character. 

A  Daily  Tbougbt  fob  Daily  BimBAyoB:  A 
Christian  Tear-Book  of  Ctourage  and  Qood 
Cheer.  Compiled  by  Eleanor  Amermao 
Sutphen  and  Elisa  Polhemus  Sutphen. 
New  York:  Baker  ft  Tsylor  Ca  Price, 
S1.SB. 


The  publishers  haYS  rendered  iuYaluable  This  Year-Book  furnishes  a  "brief  mesisite 

serYioe  to  bunr  ministers  by  induoins  these  of  helpful  and  upliftinfr  thought  for  the 

leading  experts  and  authorities  in  aroneology  mominit  of  each  day.**   It  is  fall  of  inspira- 

to  gather  up  and  present  in  condensed  form  tion  for  the  Christian  worker. 


HELPFUL  DATA  IN  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Tbb  Fobum  for  December  has  scYeral  arti- 
cles that  haYO  special  interests  to  the  minis- 
try—amonj;  them  **  Princeton  in  the  Nation*s 
SerYioe,**  beinjc  the  address  of  Prof.  Woodrow 
Wilson  at  the  Prinoeton  Sesquicentennial ; 
**  Drawbacks  of  a  Oollese  Education,**  hj 
President  Charles  F.  Tiiwinfc«  of  Western 
BeserYe  UniYersttr;  and  ** American  Women 
and  American  Literature,**  by  Hon.  Huffb 
H.  Lusk,  ez-member  of  the  New  Zealand 
Legislature.  The  one  article  of  supreme  in- 
terest, howtYer,  is  that  of  Boy.  William  Bay- 
ard Hale,  entitled  **  Another  Tear  of  Church 
Bntertainroeots.**  Dr.  Hale  prepared  for  The 


Forum  of  January,  1896.  **  A  Study  of  Church 
Entertainments.**  The  present  paper  is  an 
analysis  and  exhibition  of  the  more  than  Hys 
hundred  of  these  church  occasions  of  which 
the  Yrrlter  obtained  record  during  the  year 
just  dosed.  Any  one  who  has  any  desire  to 
understand  at  once  the  mental  lunapy  and 
the  moral  idiocy  that  seem  to  haYO  broken 
loose  in  these  entertainments— from  **  Violet 
in  Fairyland**  and  *'The  Han  who  Tickled 
His  WiYes  to  Death,**  to  the  **Mock  Marriace** 
and  *'Trilby  Party**  or  **  Ankle  Auotioo**— will 
Und  what  he  wants  in  this  arCloto. 


iVifiM  in  Ms  XJfviUd  SUtttM. 
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REVIEW  SECTION. 

L— THE  EECONSTRUCTED  PULPIT. 

Br  ¥HB   BsT.   Joseph  Pabkeb,    D.D.,    Gitt   Temple,    London, 
Eiro.|  Author  of  ''The  People's  Bible/'  etc. 

The  saggestions  which  I  shall  make  in  this  paper  are  in  some 
xespects  so  unfamiliar  to  the  ministerial  mind  that  I  shall  ask  the  opin- 
ion of  my  brethren  upon  them  before  affirming  their  accuracy  in  too 
positive  a  tone.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  stand  face  to 
fsoe  with  some  very  startling  facts  in  the  development  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Things  are  not  now  what  they  were  in  days  long  gone  by. 
The  pulpit  stands  nearly  where  it  has  always  stood,  and  has  left  the 
apirit  of  natural  change  to  work  out  its  own  policy  without  much  heed 
being  paid  to  it.  Certainly  I  am  in  no  mood  to  recommend  sudden 
and  violent  changes  in  pulpit  methods;  at  the  same  time  I  am  as  far 
MB  possible  from  the  ignorant  idolatry  which  bows  down  before  a  pulpit 
simply  on  aoeonnt  of  its  shape  and  age.  Men  who  are  willing  to 
accept  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prove  their  willingness  to 
work  as  directed  by  inspiration  and  by  their  disposition  to  consider  all 
soggCBted  changes  in  good  temper  and  in  a  hopeful  state  of  mind.  We 
nraat  never  forget  that  an  institution  is  not  good  simply  because  it  is 
Mf  tot  then  disobedience  and  self-rule  would  become  the  very  oma* 
menta  of  human  history.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  institution  has 
vindicated  its  claim  to  confidence  and  attention  century  after  century, 
the  centuries  should  be  counted  as  constituting  a  large  i>art  of  its  claim 
to  be  permitted  to  continue  any  policies  and  methods  which  it  has 
proved  to  be  good. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
pment  position  and  influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  The  first  of 
tiheae  is  that  the  pulpit  has  for  many  centuries  had  a  whole  day  once 
A  week  set  apart  almost  entirely  for  its  own  use.  Sunday  is  a  holiday. 
In  many  Christian  countries  theaters,  galleries,  museums,  and  places 
of  popular  reoreatifiQ  are  closed,  and  the  millions  who  are  excluded  are 
kft  to  discover  some  way  of  making  the  holiday  less  intolerable. 
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What  an  infinite  advantage  has  this  been  to  the  Christian  pulpit!  We 
shall  not  know  the  real  hold  which  the  pulpit  has  even  upon  the  nomi- 
nal church  until  it  is  brought  into  competition  with  many  other  popu- 
lar institutions  and  attractions.  This  is  the  second  thing  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  position  of  the  pulpit.  Not  only 
has  it  had  a  day  once  a  week  to  itself,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had  that 
day  in  many  countries  without  even  the  appearance  of  competition. 
When  the  actor,  the  artist,  the  musician,  and  the  showman  have  been 
banished  from  the  field,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say,  ''  Behold  how  large  an 
influence  the  pulpit  is  exerting  on  the  popular  mind!''  This  is  simply 
unfair,  and  as  a  basis  of  estimate  it  is  obviously  absurd.  Let  the 
pulpit  tiy  what  it  can  do  on  a  week-day  if  it  would  know  the  real  ex- 
tent of  its  influence. 

I  venture  to  think  that  under  competition  the  pulpit,  with  excep- 
tions, no  doubt,  would  be  simply  nowhere  in  the  competitive  strife. 
Preachers  have  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  time.  There  are  indica- 
tions, however,  that  the  monopoly  is  about  to  be  broken  up,  and  that 
preachers  will  only  get  the  share  of  public  attention  to  which  they  have 
entitled  themselves  by  their  divine  message,  and  the  delivery  of  that 
message  with  adequate  intelligence  and  burning  zeal.  In  view  of  this 
fact  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  pulpit 
has  become  an  urgent  question.  Again  and  again  I  would  insist  that 
we  have  not  the  very  congregations  which  sit  before  us,  in  any  fast  and 
binding  sense;  in  many  instances  they  are  sitting  before  us  because  on 
the  Sunday  they  have  nowhere  else  to  sit.  I  know  of  no  greater 
impertinence  of  a  social  kind  than  that  of  a  man  standing  up  to  preach 
who  has  nothing  to  offer  but  sundry  inventions  and  perishable  theories 
of  his  own.  Why  should  one  man  try  to  play  moralist  in  the  face  of 
another  if  the  morality  he  preaches  is  only  a  passing  phase  and  sense  of 
righteousness  of  which  he  himself  is  the  principal  judge?  To  preach 
to  another  man  is,  at  least  apparently,  to  assume  superiority  over  him. 
Hence  in  a  superstitious  degree  the  Christian  minister  has  become  a 
kind  of  idol,  a  divinely  surrounded  and  divinely  protected  inventor  and 
patentee  of  divers  ethical  conceptions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Bible  is  the  first  source  of  authority  upon  ques- 
tions which  come  within  the  sphere  of  revelation  rather  than  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  reasoning.  There  are  certain  great  topics  upon  which 
preachers  know  nothing  except  what  they  have  been  told  by  the  vol- 
ume which  they  have  accepted  as  inspired.  Man  knows  nothing  about 
God,  Redemption,  Immortality,  and  Destiny  except  what  he  has  learned 
from  the  Bible.  Biblical  preaching,  therefore,  must  never  cease  from 
the  Church.  Biblical  teaching  is  very  different  from  text-mongering. 
A  sermon  may  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  revelation  without  having  a  text 
even  at  the  beginning,  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  end. 

The  second  source  of  authority  is  Experience.  We  must  not  r^ard 
Electricity  as  a  fact^  and  Experience  as  a  myth.    The  one  is  at  least 
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u  faelaal  as  the  other.  Only  men  who  have  put  divine  trath  to 
hnman  uses  can  aflkm  that  tratti  with  adequate  emphasis.  "  Come  all 
ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  unto  you  what  he  hath  done  for 
my  BOol.''  That  was  the  way  of  the  Apostie  Paul.  On  eveiy  occasion 
lie  stood  boldly  up  and  told  the  story  of  his  own  conversion.  That 
was  the  way  by  which  opponents  and  sneerers  were  put  to  shame  and 
sOence  in  apostolic  times.  ''And  beholding  the  man  which  was  healed 
standing  by,  they  could  say  nothing  against  it.''  Experience  is  argu- 
ment. We  know  the  truUi  of  Christianity  by  the  discipline  through 
which  it  conducts  the  soul.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  dream  which  lingers 
and  broods  in  the  fancy;  it  is  a  discipline  and  a  spur  in  all  the  activity 
and  service  of  life.  I  put  the  Bible,  therefore,  and  Experience  to- 
gether as  constituting  the  Authority  under  which  the  Christian  minis- 
ter conducts  his  holy  work.  This  being  the  basis  of  the  pulpit,  it 
should  also  be  the  veiy  substance  and  tissue  of  its  individuality. 

Instead  of  this,  it  has  been  greatly  endangered  by  the  vicious  system 
of  selecting  ''texts"  for  more  or  less  agile  and  ingenious  analysis  and 
manipulation..  Texts  have  ruined  the  veiy. finest  qualities  of  preach- 
ing. The  thing  we  should  be  most  anxious  about  is  the  context,  not 
the  text;  that  is  to  say,  the  veiy  spirit  and  genius  of  the  surrounding 
and  illuminating  argument.  What  wonder  if,  having  given  ourselves 
np  to  text-chopping,  we  should.have  fallen  into  mechanical  forms  and 
so-called  homiletic  treatment!  We  have  actually  set  up  professors  of 
homiletiosi  I  cad  hardly  imagine  anything  more  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  teaching.  We  are  in  danger  of  educating  a  set  of  text- 
carpenters;  small  pulpit  cabinet-makers,  who  can  turn  out  very  in- 
genious contrivances  out  of  the  smallest  possible  material  at  the  small- 
est possible  notice.  If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  put  down  all 
so-called  systems  of  homiletics.  This  is  but  eternal  scaffold-building 
without  any  attempt  to  put  up  the  temple  of  God.  We  have  actually 
set  up  what  may  be  called  an  Orthodoxy  of  Homiletics !  We  now  know, 
at  least  by  pretense,  which  is  the  right  way  and  which  is  the  wrong 
way  of  dividing  and  subdividing  a  line  or  two  of  all  Holy  Scripture! 
Can  anything  be  more  monstrously  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
ture which  is  thus  dishonored?  I  have  often  ventured  to  imagine  how 
the  Apostle  Paul  would  feel  if  he  entered  one  of  our  places  of  worship 
whilst  one  of  his  own  "  texts"  was  being  handled  by  a  clever  sermon- 
plotter.  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  most  bewil- 
dered man  in  the  whole  assembly  would  be  the  Apostle  Paul  himself. 
Ideas  which  are  attributed  to  him  never  occurred  to  his  own  mind,  and 
I  should  feel  no  surprise  if  he  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  audience  and 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  their  murkiness,  or  for  their  want  of 
nason  and  dignity. 

It  is  by  reason  of  this  treatment  of  detached  portions  of  Scripture 
fliat  it  has  become  quite  customary  to  regard  the  sermon  as  of  infinitely 
importance  than  the  "text."    The  exact  contrary  should  be  our 
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standard  of  estimate.  Taking  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  volomey  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  text  is  infinitely  more  preoioas  than  any  ser- 
mon that  can  be  preached  upon  it  Preaching  should  not  be  an  exer- 
cise in  homiletio  analysis;  it  should  be  breathing,  music,  sympathy, 
and  the  very  sum  and  force  of  the  holiest  prayer.  If  the  Church  could 
come  to  some  such  understanding  as  to  its  estimate  of  preaching,  we 
should  get  rid  of  all  that  is  mechanical  and  conventional  in  this  part 
of  public  worship.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  preacher  must  at  a 
regular  time  give  out  a  regular  text,  and  occupy  a  regular  period  fre- 
quentiy  in  misinterpreting  it.  Great  preaching  should  take  no  account 
of  time.  A  great  sermon  may  be  preached  in  ten  minutes,  and  a  very 
poor  sermon  may  be  spread  over  an  hour.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  if  preachers  have  fallen  into  a  very  mechanical  style  people 
should  estimate  them  by  formal  mechanical  standards.  Now  the 
hearer  tests  the  preacher  by  the  preacher's  own  clock.  The  hearer 
declares  with  amazement,  and  even  with  dissatisfaction,  that  the 
preacher  occupied  thirty -five  minutes  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermon! 
If  the  hearer  had  been  in  the  right  disposition  and  the  sermon  had 
taken  the  right  course  there  had  been  no  consciousness  of  time  in  lis- 
tening to  the  divine  message.  But  if  preachers  will  be  mechanical  it 
will  be  difficult  for  hearers  to  be  spiritual.  I  daily  pray  for  courage 
to  sit  down  when  my  message  is  finished.  Striving  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  conventional  duration  spoils  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
pulpit  exercises.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  advise  young  preachers  to  sit 
down  the  moment  they  are  done,  and  to  suggest  that  they  may  have 
been  done  some  time  before  they  had  the  courage  to  conclude.  As  a 
minister  who  has  been  preaching  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  can  not 
recall  many  instances  in  which  the  hearers  have  complained  of  the 
sermon  being  too  short. 

Merely  intellectual  preachers  are  tempted  to  consider  the  sermon 
from  its  artistic  rather  than  from  its  spiritual  side.  They  study  pro- 
portion in  the  distribution  of  their  matter.  They  labpr  after  tlie  ac- 
quirement of  what  they  term  polish  and  finish.  They  are  tempted  to 
admire  a  discourse  from  the  architectural  point  of  view.  They  should 
consider  the  condition  in  which  people  generally  come  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon. Taking  hearers  in  the  mass,  they  are  not  artists,  architects,  or 
worshipers  of  mere  literary  form.  They  are  wearied,  disappointed, 
perplexed,  and  broken-hearted.  They  do  not  come  to  an  academy  of 
art  to  gratify  their  fancy  and  their  taste;  they  come  to  what  should  be 
a  fountain  of  living  waters  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul's  burning 
thirst.  When  men  want  art  they  can  go  to  the  academy.  When  men 
come  to  the  church  to  hear  the  Gospel  it  should  be  presented  to  them 
in  the  most  direct  and  sympathetic  way.  So  long  as  there  are  broken 
hearts  in  the  world  so  long  will  evangelical  preaching  be  needed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  progress  of  evolution  the  time  will  come 
when  he  who  most  tenderly  delivers  the  Gtospel  of  the  love  of  (3od  will 
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not  only  be  the  greatest^  bat  actnally  the  most  original  preacher  in  the 
world. 

Many  will  advise  yoong  preachers  to  identify  themselves  with 
qaestiona  of  social  education  and  progress.  There  are  many  men  in 
Uie  ministry  of  Christ  who  are  never  heard  of  as  preachers  of  the 
Qospel.  We  hear  of  them  as  politicians,  debaters,  statesmen,  liberals, 
toriesy  and  agitators ;  but  as  for  their  preaching,  we  seldom  hear  a  word 
about  it!  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remarkable,  and  I  can  not  but 
regard  it  as  painfully  instructive.  Are  ministers,  then,  not  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  the  subjects  and  problems 
which  are  interesting  and  vexing  the  common  mind?  I  am  far  from 
answering  in  the  negative.  I  am  as  deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions as  most  of  my  brethren,  but  I  would  approach  their  consideration 
and  solution  from  a  different  point  than  that  which  they  have  selected. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  preach  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  oome  without  once  naming  Felix  and  Drusilla.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  preach  upon  capital  and  labor  without  naming  either  of 
ihem.  We  have  now  special  Sundays  for  special  subjects;  such  as 
Temperance  Sunday,  Peace  Sunday,  College  Sunday,  Municipal  Sun- 
day, and  the  like.  For  my  own  part,  I  pay  no  attention  to  any  of 
tiiem.  Every  Sunday  is  to  me  temperance  Sunday,  and  peace  Sunday, 
and  a  Sunday  devoted  to  the  whole  idea  of  social  development  and 
progress.  We  are  not  made  to  be  dividers  and  judges  as  to  social 
questions,  but  to  reveal  a  kingdom  which  will  bring  all  contention  and 
confusion  to  final  reconciliation.  We  must  not  be  tempted  to  consider 
and  treat  symptoms  without  first  deeply  probing  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  a  man  is  suffering  from  heart  affection  it  will  do  him 
small  good  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  his  toilet.  We  must  read  and 
understand  the  heart  itself  if  we  would  do  any  substantial  and  perma- 
nent good  to  the  patient.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
if  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Gk)d  as  shown  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  not  settle  all  questions  of  temperance,  peace,  war, 
and  the  like,  no  invention  of  amateur  reformers  will  ever  touch  the 
great  necessity.  The  preacher  has  no  interest  in  classes  regarded 
strictly  as  such;  his  interest  is  in  Man;  and  if  he  be  faithful  to  that 
ehaigBy  he  will  touch  every  class  as  the  sunlight  touches  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Of  course  it  will  require  not  only  great  courage,  but  great  wisdom, 
to  change  many  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  pulpit  life.  Nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  sudden  and  violent  transitions.  The  great  change 
most  begin  in  the  preacher's  own  heart  and  in  the  preacher's  own  way 
of  looking  at  the  vastness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d  as  revealed  in  the 
infinite  philosophy  and  tenderness  of  the  Gkwpel  of  Christ.  My  own 
ndnistry  has  tended  strongly  in  the  direction  of  assuring  me  that  there 
b  nothing  in  the  revelation  of  Christ  that  has  not  its  root  and  con- 
frmation  in  human  reason  and  experience.    I  regard  faith  as  reason 
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at  its  best^  fuid  then  as  reason  abandoning  itself  in  a  supreme  effort  to 
reach  the  living  Ood,  and  to  prove  the  good  faith  of  that  effort  by  daily 
devotion  to  the  true  spiritoal  service  of  men.  Faith  is  reason,  and  it 
is  inlinitely  more.  But  the  whole  kingdom  of  Christ  takes  hold  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  reason  and  leads  man  upward  from  his  own  assump- 
tions and  axioms  to  the  full  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom.  For  ex- 
ample,  prayer  is  not  a  theological  invention,  it  is  a  necessity  of  reason. 
Prayer  is  not  a  phantasy,  it  is  an  unquenchable  instinct  of  the  heart 
Or  again,  faith  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  trick,  it  is  confirmed  by  all  that 
is  deepest,  truest^  and  largest  in  civilization.  Sacrifice  is  not  some- 
thing utterly  unknown  to  the  human  heart,  it  is  found  throughout  the 
whole  sphere  of  civilized  life.  Wherever  mothers  are  found  working 
out  all  the  mystery  of  their  love,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  the 
Christ  of  Qod  working  out  the  greater  mystery  of  the  world's  redemp- 
tion. If  preachers  will  show  that  their  Gospel  is  not  an  intellectual 
phantasm  or  recreation,  but  a  grand  sanctification  of  all  that  is  best  in 
human  instinct  and  reason,  they  will  enlarge  and  ennoble  their  whole 
sphere  of  influence.  The  world  is  tired  of  superstition;  it  will  never 
be  tired  of  sympathy.  Let  amateur  reformers  do  what  they  can  with 
the  stream,  be  it  ours  as  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  purify  the  f oun* 
tain.  We  have  to  deal,  not  with  defiled  hands,  but  with  polluted  con* 
sciences.  The  whole  head  is  sick.  Kot  reformation,  but  regeneration, 
is  what  the  whole  world  needs.  Bo  we  really  know  that  there  is  a 
Holy  Ohost?  Bo  we  realize  that  this  is  the  age  and  dispensation  of 
the  Spirit?  Oh,  for  Pentecostal  fire  I  For  the  wind  from  heaven  I  For 
the  culture  of  OodI 


II.— PALESTINE  OF  THE  TIME  OF  ABRAHAM  AS 
SEEN  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  ARCHEOLOGY, 

ByPbofessob  a.  H.  Sayge,  B.B.,  B.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Oxford, 
Ekg.,  Author  of,  ''Fbbsh  Lights  fbom  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments," 'Races  of  the  Old  Testament." 

The  last  few  years  have  brought  with  them  many  surprises,  but  no 
surprises  greater  than  those  which  have  awaited  the  historian  of  the 
ancient  East.  The  excavator  and  the  decipherer  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions have  united  to  restore  a  history  of  the  past  which  had  seemed 
lost  forever,  and  some  of  the  results  of  this  restoration  are  startling  in 
the  extreme.  We  are  beginning  to  discover  that  civilization,  at  all 
events  in  the  East,  is  very  old,  and  that  the  world  of  Abraham  was  a 
world  that  was  highly  literary,  and  already  had  behind  it  a  long  civi- 
lized past. 

It  is  mainly  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  that  the 
light  )uui  come.  Babylonia  was  the  China  of  the  old  Oriental  world; 
it  was  a  land  where  writing  and  reading  had  been  practised  for  un- 
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numbered  oentaiies,  and  from  whence  the  elements  of  culture  had  been 
disseminated  throughout  western  Asia.  Its  cities  contained  libraries 
stofed  with  clay  books,  and  the  exploring  expeditions  which  have  been 
sent  from  Europe  and  America  have  made  us  acquainted  with  some  of 
them.  Two  such  libraries,  which  were  formed  before  Abraham  was 
bom,  have  been  discovered  within  the  last  half-dozen  years :  one  of 
them  by  the  French  explorer,  M.  de  Sarzec,  at  Telle  in  southern  Baby- 
lonia; ^e  other,  and  the  more  important — tho  only  fragments  of  it  have 
been  preserved — ^by  Mr.  Haynes  working  in  behalf  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Niffer,  the  ancient  Nippur,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  libraries, 
and  at  the  same  tune  of  the  materials  that  are  being  accumulated  for 
the  historian,  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  tablets  found  at  Telle  is 
estimated  at  33,000,  while  those  discovered  at  Niffer  reach  an  almost 
equally  high  figure. 

One  of  the  facts  we  have  learned  is  that  long  before  the  days  of 
Abraham  Babylonian  armies  and  traders  made  their  way  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  introduced  into  Canaan  not  only  Babylonian 
rule,  but  Babylonian  culture  as  well.  As  far  back  as  b.c.  3800  Sargon 
of  Akkad  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia,  including 
^the  land  of  the  Amorites/^as  Palestine  was  then  called,  and  had 
united  his  dominions  into  ''a  single  empire.'^  His  son  Naram-Sin 
oontinued  the  conquests  of  his  father,  and  marching  along  the  high-road 
that  led  southward  of  Canaan,  past  Kadesh-barnea,  he  invaded  Magan 
or  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula,  and  took  possession  of  its  mines  of  copper. 
But  Sargon  was  not  the  first  Babylonian  conqueror  who  had  made  his 
way  to  the  distant  West.  The  discoveries  of  the  American  expedition 
at  Niffer  have  revealed  to  us  one  still  earlier,  a  certain  Loyal-zaggisi, 
who  lived,  according  to  Professor  Hilprecht  and  Mr.  Haynes,  as  long 
ago  as  the  fifth  millennium  b.c.  Loyal-zaggisi  was  the  son  of  a  high 
priest  of  Mesopotamia,  ''  the  land  of  the  Bow"  as  it  was  then  termed, 
and  his  first  capital  was  probably  Harran.  But  he  made  himself 
master  of  Babylonia,  and  therewith  of  Babylonian  culture  and  power, 
and  his  victorious  career  ended  in  the  creation  of  an  empire  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Persian  Oulf  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

When  Sargon  of  Akkad  marched  into  Syria,  the  dominant  people 
there  were  the  Amorites.  The  whole  country  therefore  as  far  as  the 
soathem  frontiers  of  Palestine  came  to  be  known  to  the  Babylonians 
under  their  name.  The  fact  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Old-Testament  history  which  similarly  makes  the  Amorites  the  leading 
people  of  Canaan  before  the  days  of  the  Israelitish  invasion.  In  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Gtonesis  we  read  of  Amorites  at  Hazezon-tamar  on 
the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  time  of  Moses  there  were 
Amorite  kingdoms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  use  of  the 
name  '^Amorite"  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  we  should  rather  have  ex- 
pected *^Canaanite,''  has  been  declared  to  be  the  mark  of  a  special 
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in  Canaan  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  establishment  there  of  Egyp- 
tian rule. 

As  long  as  the  cities  lasted  in  which  the  old  libraries  were  situated, 
and  as  long  as  there  were  those  who  could  read  the  clay  documents 
stored  up  in  them,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  contemporaneous  records 
for  the  historian  of  Canaan.  Clay  is  practically  imperishable,  and 
several  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Canaan  remained  uncaptured  by  the 
Israelites  down  to  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  It  was  consequently 
quite  possible  for  a  writer  who  lived  as  late  as  the  age  of  Samuel  to  have 
access  to  historical  materials  which  had  been  vrritten  centuries  earlier; 
such  access  would  have  been  still  more  possible  for  Moses,  who  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians" — wisdom  in  which,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  Tel  el-Amama  correspondence,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Babylonian  language  and  script  was  at  that  time  included. 

The  contents  of  one  such  clay  tablet  seem  to  lie  before  us  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  At  any  rate,  the  account  of  Chedor- 
laomer's  campaign  recounted  in  the  chapter,  discredited  tho  it  has  been 
by  skeptical  criticism,  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  cuneiform 
research.  The  name  of  Arioch,  Eri-Aku,  '^  the  Servant  of  the  Moon- 
god,"  in  the  cuneiform  texts,  has  long  been  known  to  Assyriologists. 
He  was  king  of  Larsa  (now  Senkereh)  in  southern  Babylonia,  a  name 
which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  biblical  EUasar.  We  learn  from 
his  inscriptions  that  he  was  of  Elamite  extraction,  and  that  he  was 
supported  on  his  throne  by  Elamite  power.  To  his  father,  an  Elamite 
prince,  he  gives  the  title  of ''  Father  (or  Judge)  of  the  Land  of  the 
Amorites,"  implying  that  Canaan,  like  Babylonia,  must  at  the  time 
have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Elam.  This  supremacy  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  Khammurabi  of  Babylon,  who  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Elamites,  overthrew  Eri-ku  and  his  Elamite  allies,  and  made 
himself  sole  monarch  of  Chaldea. 

Thus  much  has  been  long  known,  but  the  tablets  recently  discov- 
ered in  Babylonia  have  now  revealed  a  good  deal  more.  Mr.  Pinches 
has  found  fragments  of  four,  in  which  the  war  between  Khammurabi 
and  his  enemies  is  referred  to,  and  in  which  for  the  first  time  we  read 
the  name  of  Kudur-Laghghamar,  ''the  Servant  of  the  god  Lagh- 
ghamar,"  who  is  called  in  them  the  king  of  Elam.  The  Chedor-laomer 
of  Genesis  has  thus  been  recovered  from  the  grave  of  the  past.  In 
the  same  tablets  mention  is  also  made  of  Tudghula,  the  son  of  Gaz- 
za  (ni),  a  name  which  is  letter  for  letter  the  Tid'al  of  Genesis.  As 
Eudur-Laghghamar  is  said  to  have  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Umman 
Manda  or  ''  Nakoris"  of  Kurdistan,  who  were  also  subject  to  his  sway, 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  over  them  that  Tid'al  was  king. 

Within  the  last  few  months  Dr.  Scheil,  working  among  the  tablets 
that  have  come  from  Niffer  to  the  Museum  at  Constantinople,  has 
completed,  the  task  of  discovery.  Among  the  tablets  at  Constantinople 
are  letton  from  Khammurabi  to  his  faithful  vassal  Sin-idinnam  of 
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Laisa.  Sin*idmiiam  had  been  despoiled  of  his  ancestral  kingdom  by 
the  ElamiteSy  and  Eri-Aku  was  placed  upon  his  throne.  He  fled  ac« 
oordingly  to  the  ooort  of  Khammurabi|  and  when  the  war  of  indepen* 
denee  broke  oat  against  the  Elamites  rendered  signal  service  to  the  king 
of  Babylon.  Khammurabi  subsequently  restored  him  to  his  principal- 
ity, and  one  of  the  letters  refers  to  the  statues  and  other  presents 
which  the  king  of  Babylon  bestowed  upon  him  '^  as  a  recompense  for 
his  valor  on  the  day  of  Kudur-Laghghamar's  defeat."  The  name  of 
Kudur-Laghghamar  is  here  spelt  out  in  full. 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  Khammurabi  must  be  the  Amraphel  of 
Genesis.  His  name  was  also  pronounced  Ammirabi,  and  like  many  of 
the  Babylonian  sovereigns  of  that  period  he  was  deified,  being  ad- 
dressed as  ilu  Ammirabi — ''the  god  Ammirabi."  A  German  scholar, 
Dr.  Lindl,  is  therefore  doubtless  right  in  suggesting  that  Amraphel 
is  merely  Ammirabi-ilu — ''Ammirabi the  god." 

The  history  of  Ghedo-laomer's  campaign  has  thus  been  verified  in 
a  very  complete  manner,  even  to  the  forms  of  the  proper  names  which 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  with  remarkably  little  cor- 
ruption. The  fact  is  an  encouragement  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  also  one  which  those 
who  belong  to  the  school  of  skeptical  criticism  will  find  it  impossible 
to  explain  away.  It  is  like  the  verification  of  another  part  of  the  same 
chapter  of  Ctenesis  which  we  owe  to  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Tel  el- 
Amama.  The  "higher  critics"  had  assured  us  that  the  name  of  Jeru- 
salem or  Salem  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  time  of  David, 
and  that  the  story  of  Melchizedek,  the  priest-king,  was  a  pure  myth. 
But  several  of  the  Tel  el- Amama  letters  which  were  written  more  than 
a  centoiy  before  the  Exodus  were  sent  to  the  Pharaoh  by  Ebed-Tob, 
king  of  "Jerusalem,"  which  was  already  an  important  fortress  and  the 
capital  of  a  territory.  Its  name  is  written  Uru-Salim,  "  the  city  of 
Salim,"  the  god  of  Peace,  uru  being  explained  in  a  cuneiform  tablet 
as  having  the  signification  of  "city."  Ebed-Tob  declares  to  the 
Pharaoh  that  he  was  not  like  the  other  governors  of  Canaan,  that  he 
had  not  inherited  his  royal  dignity  from  his  father  or  his  mother,  but 
had  been  appointed  to  it  by  "  the  mighty  king. "  The  "  mighty  king" 
is  contrasted  with  the  "great  king"  of  Egypt,  and  must  have  been  an 
old  title  of  the  god  of  Jerusalem.  As  Professor  Hommel  has  pointed 
OQt^  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  El  Ely  On,  the  "  Most  High  God, "  of  Gene- 
sis. As  late,  therefore,  as  the  age  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty 
there  was  still  a  priest-king  in  Jerusalem,  appointed  to  his  office,  not 
by  the  Pharaoh  or  through  inheritance  from  his  father  and  mother, 
bat  by  the  Deity  himself.  Like  Melchizedek,  Ebed-Tob  was  priest 
as  wall  as  king^  and  like  him,  too,  in  his  official  capacity  he  was 
" without  &ther,  without  mother."  Some  day,  beneath  the  rubbish 
whieh  fills  the  Tyropcsan  valley  at  Jerusalem,  we  may  find  the  con- 
temponoieoQs  records  of  both. 
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expression  to  their  ultimate  conceptions  of  life  that  no  two  of  them 
can  agree,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  make  others  understand  his  own 
statements.  Darwin's  theory  of  Pangenesis  was  so  fantastic  that  no 
one  else  could  accept  it,  or  indeed  understand  it.  At  first  he  thought 
it  had  some  resemblance  to  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  "  mutual  affin- 
ities" between  molecules  of  similar  kinds,  but  Spencer  indignantly 
denied  the  resemblance.  The  latest  attempt  to  define  life  describes  it 
as  inhabiting  and  animating  a  fluid  rather  than  a  cell. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  recent  literature  upon  this  subject 
is  ample  to  convince  one  that  biologists  who  deny  the  possibility  of  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  live  in  glass  houses,  and  believe  many 
things  every  whit  as  wonderful  as  that  miraculous  event,  but  whose 
marvelousness  is  disguised  to  the  vision  by  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence. 

The  root  of  a  large  part  of  the  unbelief  of  the  present  time  lies  in 
erroneous  conceptions  of  God's  relation  to  nature.  Unbelief  is  about 
equally  divided  between  Deism  and  Pantheism,  or  theories  that  are 
closely  akin  to  these.  The  Deist  regards  Gk)d  as  simply  a  great  ma- 
chinist who  has  done  nothing  except  through  the  original  organization 
of  material  forces.  Pantheists  and  those  who  press  the  doctrine  of 
divine  immanence  to  undue  lengths  banish  second  causes  entirely  from 
the  universe,  and  regard  all  things  as  the  direct  and  immediate  mani- 
festation of  divine  energy.  By  the  Deists,  miracles  are  ruled  out  by 
Qod's  supposed  bondage  to  ideas  of  mechanical  order.  To  the  extreme 
advocates  of  divine  immanence,  miracles  lose  their  meaning  by  being 
resolved  into  a  class  so  comprehensive  that  everything  is  included  in 
it.    Where  everything  is  supernatural,  nothing  is  really  so. 

The  central  fact  from  which  to  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of 
both  these  extreme  theories  is  that  of  the  relation  of  man's  will  both 
to  nature  and  to  Ood.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  is  established  by 
scientific  observation  better  than  another,  it  is  that  the  human  will  has 
power  over  the  material  forces  of  nature.  Man  can  and  does  modify 
nature.  The  determinations  of  his  will  unlock  and  direct  the  molec- 
ular forces  of  the  brain  so  as  to  accomplish  results  that  do  not  inhere 
in  the  material  mechanism  of  the  universe.  Man  plants  trees  in  one 
place,  and  destroys  them  in  another.  He  digs  canals  in  one  country, 
and  closes  up  water-courses  in  other  countries.  Through  irrigation  he 
makes  some  deserts  blossom  like  the  rose,  while  by  his  improvidence 
he  in  other  regions  turns  the  fruitful  plain  into  a  desert  waste.  That 
man's  thought  should  thus  modify  the  course  of  nature  is  as  mysteri- 
ous as  that  Ood's  thought  should  do  so. 

That  there  are,  through  Grod's  creation,  independent  second  causes 
every  one  knows  from  the  independence  of  his  own  will.  Man  is  the 
architect,  if  not  always  of  his  own  fortune,  certainly  of  his  own  moral 
character.  In  the  moral  choices  of  the  human  will  we  see  an  inde* 
pendent  second  cause  in  operation  in  a  kingdom  with  whose  sovereignty 
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die  CSreator  does  not  choose  to  interfere.  In  this  direct  knowledge 
which  every  man  has  of  an  independent  second  cause  in  his  own  will 
he  is  made  familiar  with  a  greater  mystery  than  that  which  pertains  to 
the  existence  of  second  causes  in  the  material  world.  The  true  con- 
ception of  nature  is  that  of  a  system  of  second  causes  to  which  the 
Creator  has  left  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  with  which  He 
interferes  only  on  special  occasions  when  the  exigencies  of  His  moral 
universe  require  it.  A  miracle  differs  from  acts  of  the  human  will  in 
its  interference  with  nature  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  The  one, 
however,  is  as  mysterious  as  is  the  other. 

The  assumption  that  God  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  man  by  a  me- 
chanical universe  with  which  He  does  not  Himself  interfere  is  not  based 
on  satisfactory  evidence.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  satisfy 
80  great  a  being  as  man  is  with  material  mechanism,  however  grand 
and  perfect.  It  certainly  is  not  thought  to  be  possible  for  an  earthly 
father  to  make  a  house  so  perfect  and  so  well  provided  with  modem 
improvements  that  his  own  presence  in  it  is  an  impertinence.  A  house 
80  perfect  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  parental  bodily  presence  in  it  is 
a  self-contradiction.  It  is  a  Ood  near  at  hand,  and  not  afar  off,  which 
is  needed  by  mankind. 

This  is  just  what  Christianity  supplies.  Over  and  above  all  the 
provisions  made  for  man  in  the  marvelous  material  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  Grod  has  personally  revealed  Himself  in  three  modes  of  inter- 
ference with  these  processes.  Infrequently,  and  only  on  occasions  of 
world-wide  significance,  Ood  has  revealed  Himself  in  miracles.  More 
frequently  He  has  certified  His  presence  to  us  in  special  providences, 
numbers  of  which  almost  any  one  can  reckon  up  in  his  own  experience. 
While  in  His  gracious  manifestations  in  connection  with  the  Church  and 
its  ordinances,  God's  presence  is  felt  wherever  His  truth  is  proclaimed 
and  wherever  two  or  tiiree  are  gathered  in  Christ's  name. 

Christianity  is  a  well-ordered  supernaturalism.  The  earliest  as 
well  aB  the  latest  unbelievers  have  urged  against  the  supernatural 
claims  of  Christianity  that  its  miracles  were  so  infrequent.  This  ob- 
jection of  the  celebrated  infidel  Celsus  in  the  second  century  has  been 
reiterated  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  nineteenth.  But  miracles  too  oft 
repeated  would  cease  to  be  miracles.  Their  very  infrequency  in  the 
Bible  is  a  sure  mark  that  the  narratives  are  not  fictitious.     But 

"Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  leas  renowned  than  war. " 

In  the  ordinary  operations  of  grace  shown  in  the  conversion  of  men 
and  in  the  comforting  of  their  hearts  in  connection  with  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  God  is  no  less  present, 
and  in  no  less  convincing  power,  than  He  was  in  the  miracles  which 
attested  the  more  general  revelations  of  His  Word. 

Modem  science  has  really  raised  no  new  difficulties  to  faith  in  the 
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must  take  care  that  we  do  not  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  presence 
and  efficient  work  of  this  supreme  agency  from  man  himself  to  Ood. 
There  is  often  a  passive  but  a  most  pernicious  belief  that  revivals  come 
to  churches  and  communities  in  sovereign  independence  of  human  agen- 
ciesy  like  summer  rain  or  winter  storm.  In  contradistinction  to  such  a 
vieW|  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  revivals  are  as  much  subject  to 
laws  and  conditions  within  the  range  of  human  powers  as  success  in 
physical  husbandry,  or  in  any  pursuit  in  life.  Let  Christian  people 
everywhere,  then,  understand  that  beyond  all  question  it  is  Grod's  will 
that  the  revival  we  seek  should  come  to  us,  and  that  the  present  is 
God's  time.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  Church  will  cooperate 
with  God  in  this  sublime  work. 

3.  Christian  people  must  clearly  perceive  and  frankly  acknowledge 
the  present  condition  of  the  Church  and  its  imperative  need  of  a  great 
awakening.  A  correct  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  necessaiy  to  recover 
from  any  serious  physical  ailment;  nor  is  it  less  essential  in  moral  and 
religious  matters.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  a  few  good  people 
who  question  the  wisdom  of  anything  like  free  and  faithful  dealing 
with  the  Church  of  to-day.  The  man  who  makes  a  clear  analyss  of 
the  situation  and  announces  it  in  frank  terms  is  often  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Church,  or,  at  best,  a  pessimistic  Jeremiah.  As  in 
national  matters,  the  man  who  points  out  any  injustice  in  the  existing 
economic  order  and  the  discontent  of  any  class  of  people  is  assailed  as 
an  ''alarmist^"  not  to  say  an  ''anarchist^"  so  in  the  Church,  whoever 
acts  the  part  of  the  old  prophets  and  lifts  up  his  voice  against  existing 
evils  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  prophets'  fate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
prime  necessity,  if  the  revival  we  predict  is  to  become  a  realization, 
that  Christian  people  should  know  existing  facts  and  should  feel  their 
full  force.  Count  no  man  an  enemy  who  sounds  a  bugle  blast  in  the 
ears  of  a  slumbering  Church,  and  calls  it  to  ''  awake  to  righteousness, 
and  sin  not."  Yet  in  doing  this  needed  work  we  have  need  to  pray 
for  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,  that  is  ''pure,"  ''peaceable," 
and  "  gentle" ;  and  we  should  avoid  rash  denunciation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  blind  apology  on  the  other  hand. 

4.  We  must  keep  in  remembrance  the  character  of  the  revival 
needed  and  sought  if  we  would  wisely  work  for  its  coming.  The 
HoMTLETiG  Beview,  in  its  Editorial  Notes,  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  work  should  not  be  a '' merely  emotional  and  sporadic  revival, 
but  rather  that  it  should  have  the  soUdest  rational,  Scriptural  basis." 
In  our  first  article  in  the  January  number,  in  giving  its  characteristics, 
we  specially  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  revival  of  orig^al 
Christianity,  a  revival  of  individual  righteousness,  a  revival  of  corpo- 
rate righteousness,  a  revival  of  social  righteousness,  a  revival  of  civic 
righteousness,  a  revival  of  missionary  zeal  and  missionary  activity — in 
a  word,  a  revival  that  will  regenerate  the  Church,  and,  through  a  re- 
generated Church,  regenerate  society. 
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6.  This  brings  ns,  then,  to  a  matter  of  vital  importance^  viz.,  the 
Churcli  is  the  objective  point  in  the  coming  revival.  President 
Charles  6.  Finney,  one  of  the  greatest  revivalists  of  his  age,  and  possi- 
bly of  any  age^  and  a  man  whose  beneficent  influence  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  has  felt^  is  quoted  as  having  uttered  this  sentiment:  '^  Until  we  can 
pat  away  from  the  minds  of  men  the  common  error  that  the  current 
Christianily  of  the  Church  is  true  Ghristianiiyy  we  can  make  but  little 
progress  in  converting  the  world."  That  is  a  serious  statement — so 
serious  that  we  hear  it  with  a  shudder,  and  wish  we  were  able  to  con- 
trovert it;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  incontrovertible;  and  in  ma- 
kmg  this  admission  we  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Church  is  farther 
from  Christ  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  or  that  we  have  joined  hands 
with  the  pessimists.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Church  is  making  some  progress  toward  a  higher  ideal.  Nevertheless, 
we  sorrowfully  admit  that  tiie  ''  current  Christianity"  of  the  Church  is 
nol^  in  any  proper  sense,  "true  Christianity."  The  Church  itself, 
then,  is  first  the  subject^  and  next  the  agency  of  the  great  revival  to 
oome.  The  Church  must  be  reached,  stirred,  quickened,  transformed. 
In  saying  this  we  do  but  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  best  men  in  the 
Ghoroh.  An  editorial  in  The  Homiletic  Bevirw  truthfully  says : 
''It  is  generaUy  acknowledged  that  there  needs  to  be  a  waking  up  and 
a  reformation  in  the  Church  at  large.  Christians  need  to  go  back  to 
the  Pentecostal  sense  of  their  mission  for  souls  and  for  the  world." 

6.  But  what  specifically  is  to  be  aimed  at  and  what  methods  em- 
ployed in  seeking  to  make  the  ''  current  Christianity"  of  the  Church 
•'true  Christianity"? 

(1)  The  supreme  task  of  the  Christian  ministry  to-day  is  that  of 
reaching  and  stirring  the  consciences  of  Christians.  The  tap-root  of 
the  evil  that  blights  our  churches  with  worldliness  and  imlikeness  to 
Christ  is  a  slumbering  conscience,  an  unawakened  spiritual  nature, 
irresponsive  to  ordinary  pulpit  appeals  and  to  Christian  influences.  All 
the  artillexy  of  the  pulpit  must  be  turned  against  these  slumbering  con- 
sciences. Unless  tiiey  can  be  aroused  and  startled  from  their  lethargy, 
all  other  labor  will  be  comparatively  in  vain.  This  work  is  funda- 
mental and  all-essential,  because  the  basis  of  all  revival  work  in  all 
classes  of  men  is  an  awakened  conscience.  And  when  once  the  con- 
sciences of  Christian  men  are  so  stirred  as  to  produce  the  fruits  of 
repentance  and  of  godly  living  in  their  private  and  public  relations  in 
life^  that  fact  alone  will  open  the  way  to  effective  appeals  to  non-pro- 
tesofs  and  to  non-church-goers,  which  the  revival  must  ultimately  reach 
tad  sweep  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Any  exhibition  of  an  awakened 
ooDscienoe  seeking  to  atone  for  past  guilt  by  works  of  righteousness  is 
the  meet  hopeful  forerunner  and  most  effective  agency  of  a  revival. 
Beesnae  of  this  fact  one  may  well  deprecate  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  what  is  called  discipline  in  the  Church  of  to-day.  More  wholesome 
disdpline^  more  maaifest  application  of  the  requirements  of  Christian- 
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ity  and  of  Christ's  Church  to  His  professed  disciples,  eren  in  reboke 
or  penalty,  might  tend  to  cpen  the  eyes  of  other  offenders  both  within 
and  without  the  Church.  6  d  Himocli  seems  to  have  set  His  seal 
upon  this  disciplinaiy  work  in  a  most  positive  way,  when  Ananias 
and  his  wife  fell  beneath  Hie  withering  curse  because  of  their  hypo- 
critical conduct;  and  what  fo?'.owed  that  act  of  discipline  is  significant 
''  By  the  hands  of  the  Aposties  were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought 
among  the  people,  •  .  .  and  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the 
Lord,  multitudes  of  both  men  and  women.'' 

(2)  Those  who  call  themselves  Christians  must  be  led  to  accept 
Christian  standards.  The  Church  calling  itself  by  a  Christian  name 
must  in  fact  be  a  genuine  Christian  Church;  or,  to  put  the  thought  in 
other  words,  the  greatest  necessity  of  our  times  is  the  Christianization 
of  Christianity.  No  mark  of  weakness  and  impotency  to  grapple  with 
the  great  problems  of  our  times  and  to  do  the  sublime  work  which 
Divine  Providence  calls  the  Church  of  to-day  to  do,  is  more  notable  or 
more  humiliating  than  the  lamentably  low  and  unchristian  standards 
too  often  found  dominating  professedly  Christian  people.  If  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  to  win  the  mighty  victories  which  we  have  pre- 
dicted, it  will  win  them  by  following  unswervingly  its  Divine  Leader; 
it  will  win  them  by  loyally  accepting  and  unhesitatingly  obeying  His 
divine  teachings.  A  Church  professing  to  be  Christian,  yet  practically 
semi-pagan  in  its  character,  setting  aside  the  standards  given  by  the 
Master,  and  setting  up  its  own  standards  in  conformity  with  prevailing 
worldly  sentiments  and  customs,  is  not  only  a  pitiable  sight,  but  is  an 
agency  utterly  powerless  for  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
ministry  of  to-day  must  voice  ''the  mind  of  the  Master"  in  their 
appeals  to  the  Church,  and  must  be  able  with  the  Spirit's  help  to  make 
that  mind  dominate  the  Church. 

(3)  Through  the  agency  of  an  aroused  conscience  and  the  general 
acceptance  of  Christian  standards,  the  whole  life  and  work  of  the 
Church  must  be  transformed  and  Kfted  up  to  the  New  Testament  plane 
of  discipleship.  And  this  transformed  Christian  life  will  not  have  the 
narrow  limits  that  it  has  too  often  had  in  the  thought  of  the  Church; 
it  will  not  be  confined  to  the  traditional  sacred  territory  of  Sabbath 
days  and  sanctuary  worship;  it  will  embrace  the  whole  wide  range  of 
every  man's  life,  giving  a  saoredness  and  a  divine  potency  to  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  merely  secular.  It  will  include  all  that 
we  have  comprehended  in  the  characteristics  of  the  coming  revival — 
whatever  is  covered  by  the  Christian  man's  business,  or  social,  or 
political  relations;  whatever  belongs  to  his  corporate  as  well  as  to  his 
private  acts;  and  it  will  put  the  emphatic  stamp  of  Christianity  upon 
whatever  he  is,  or  has,  or  does. 

(4)  What,  then,  must  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is  to  be  the  prime 
subject  and  the  chief  agent  in  this  coming  revival,  be?  We  repeal 
with  emphasis,  it  must  be  a  converted  Church.    It  is  an  impossible 
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tttk  to  save  the  world  through  an  unsaved  Church.  There  is  no 
greater  stombling-block  in  the  way  to  the  larger  success  in  establishing 
tte  Kingdom  of  Christ  than  an  unregenerated  membership  in  the 
Ghuroh.  We  shall  never  save  the  world  by  becoming  like  it.  First 
of  all,  then,  we  must  start  the  old  awakening  cry,  and  sound  it  in  the 
ears'of  the  Church,  ''Ye  must  be  bom  again/'  To  wage  successful 
warfare  with  the  world  we  must  have  a  thoroughly  regenerated  Church, 
k)ving  what  Christ  loves,  hating  what  He  hates,  seeking  what  He 
seeks,  sympathizing  with  what  He  sympathizes  with — in  a  word,  a 
Church  like  its  Divine  Master.  We  must  have  a  Church  furnishing  to 
the  world  convincing  evidence  that  its  members  believe  in  God.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  American  people  do  not  believe  in  God,  and 
that  the  American  Church  does  not  believe  in  God;  and  we  would  that 
there  were  no  evidences  at  hand  to  establish  the  claim.  What  would 
happen  if  the  great  body  of  professing  Christians  actually  did  show  by 
their  daily  conduct  in  most  convincing  ways  their  supreme  and  over- 
mastering faith  in  Gk>d?  What  if  the  twenty-five  million  Christian 
eommunicants,  which  we  are  now  told  the  Church  of  Christ — ^Protes- 
tant and  Catholic — has  in  this  country,  should  undertake  the  task  of 
leavening  the  life  of  this  whole  nation,  of  putting  Christian  salt  into 
every  community — into  all  its  business,  its  politics,  its  laws,  its  social 
walks,  and  its  public  acts?  This  done,  and  the  glorious  revival  we 
have  predicted — nay,  a  revival  greater  far  than  we  have  ever  dared  to 
hope  for — ^would  sweep  over  the  land.  What  if  professing  Christian 
people  should  beg^  actually  to  carry  out  the  divine  command,  ''  Seek 
ye  first  the  Elingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness'^?  Fancy  the  mer- 
chant conducting  his  daily  business  on  that  principle,  and  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  banker,  and  the  wage-earner,  and  the  farmer — every  one 
making  the  first  object  of  his  business  the  promotion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Gkxl,  and  giving  his  time,  his  money,  his  strength,  as  the  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  demand.  Imagine  a  Church  that  makes  love  to  God 
flie  ruling  motive,  and  love  to  man-  the  ruling  passion  in  all  its  daily 
life;  a  Ghurdi  whose  faith  is  expressed  in  eveiy  form  of  practical  right- 
eousness; a  Church  that  is  ever  busy  in  promoting  justice,  equity, 
purity,  and  truth;  a  Church  united  in  a  sacred  alliance  for  a  holy  crusade 
against  all  united  evil.  Oh,  for  such  a  genuinely  Christian  Church! 
Give  to  our  Divine  Commander  a  Church  of  this  type,  and  He  will 
speedily  lead  it  on  to  mightier  victories  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

(5)  Whal^  especially,  can  the  minister  do  to  promote  such  a  revival? 
Get  himself  in  readiness  for  his  transcendant  work.  He  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  truth,  led  by  the  Spirit,  overmastered  by  the  love  of 
Christy  inspired  by  an  all-conquering  faith,  aflame  with  the  "enthusi- 
asm of  Immanity,''  unswervingly  loyal  to  higher  Scriptural  standards. 
Ihiu  equipped  and  endowed,  he  is  ready  to  preach.  How?  Not  pro- 
fasioiially,  not  conventionally,  not  perfunctorily,  not  declamatorily, 
BOt  reeitalively.    He  must  preach  as  a  brother  man  talking  to  brother 
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man  about  matters  of  immediate  and  paramount  importance.  Some- 
howy  the  minister  must  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  pew;  he  must  get  at  the  people,  and  talk  to  them  face  to  face  about 
the  eternal  verities  which  seem  so  little,  to  affect  them.  He  must  go 
before  them  as  a  lover  of  men,  showing  a  knowledge  of  their  condi* 
tionsy  of  their  wants,  and  with  a  profound  and  Christly  sympathy  with 
them.  He  must  go  to  them  as  a  messenger  of  God,  bearing  a  message 
which  they  must  be  made  to  feel  they  will  neglect  at  their  peril ;  he 
must  go  with  the  meekness  of  a  child,  and  yet  with  the  authority  of  a 
prophet.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  modem  congregation  feel  that  the 
preacher  speaks  with  authority.  In  some  way  this  difficulty  must  be 
overcome.  While  the  Gospel  minister  is  more  than  was  the  old 
prophet,  he  must  not  consent  to  be  less  than  the  prophet.  He  must 
make  the  people  feel  that  he  is  so  near  to  God  that  he  does  actually 
give  voice  to  God's  own  thought.  This  is  the  greatest  need  of  the 
preaching  of  our  times;  it  must  be  something  more  than  essay  reading, 
something  more  than  discussions  of  interesting  social  or  political  ques- 
tions, tho  the  pulpit  may  and  must  often  have  to  do  with  these  sub- 
jects. Every  subject  must  be  treated  from  the  Christian  standpoint; 
every  utterance  must  be  made  to  have  the  weight  of  a  '^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.''  A  distinguished  minister  of  Christ,  at  his  installation  not 
many  years  ago,  in  urging  his  people  not  to  make  too  large  social  ex- 
actions upon  him,  consuming  his  time  and  dissipating  his  thought,  said 
to  them  kindly  and  wisely,  ''  Let  me  rather  dwell  more  apart  and  be  to 
you  a  voice  and  a  conscience."  Yes,  brethren  in  the  ministry,  the 
preacher  of  to-day  must  be  a  "  voice"  and  a  "  conscience"  to  his  people. 
And  to  be  that  he  must  be  so  like  the  Master  and  so  near  to  the  Master 
that  his  voice  is  recognized  as  the  echo  of  Christ's  voice,  and  his  teach- 
ing accepted  as  a  safe  guide  for  the  conscience. 

What  shall  the  minister  of  to-day  preach  to  secure  the  coming 
revival?  A  John  the  Baptist  message, ''  Eepentye,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  A  Gospel  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  that 
Kingdom — ^preparation  for  the  individual,  for  outside  sinners  and  for 
inside  saints;  a  call  to  the  world  to  repent,  and  a  call  to  the  Church 
to  repent  and  to  do  its  first  works,  that  the  Kingdom  may  come  in 
power. 

He  must  preach  a  message  direct  from  Christ.  ^'  Back  to  Christ" 
is  the  trend  of  our  times,  back  to  orig^inal  Christianity — a  Christianity 
that  is  thoroughly  Christianized,  as  we  have  already  said.  That  must 
be  the  message,  the  Master's  word  given  to  the  Master's  x)eople,  and 
beyond  that  there  shall  be  no  controversy.  He  must  preach  a  personal 
Gospel,  a  Gospel  to  save  every  man  that  can  be  reached,  and  to  so  save 
him  that  he  himself  shall  become  the  savior  of  other  men.  He  must 
also  preach  a  Gospel  of  righteousness  in  all  relations  and  all  duties  in 
life;  a  Gospel  that  strikes  at  all  that  is  evil  and  at  everything  that 
binders  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 
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By  the  exercise  of  all  available  wisdom^  by  the  presentation  of  all 
Christian  troth,  the  minister  must  get  his  people  in  readiness  for  the 
coming  rerival.  He  must  bring  them  back  from  worldly  standards  to 
Christian  standardsi  from  semi-pagan  ethics  to  Christian  ethics.  He 
must  inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament^  and  free  them 
from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  He  must  bring  them  into  a  living  sym- 
pathy with  a  living  Christ. 

The  minister  must  also  train  his  people  to  Christian  activity^  im- 
pressing upon  them  that  the  present  is  a  dispensation  of  working,  and 
not  of  waiting.  He  must  wage  war  on  the  army  of  do-nothings  that 
have  too  long  been  the  impedimenta  of  the  Christian  army.  He  must 
insist  that  there  is  an  individual  duty  for  every  individual  Christian, 
with  no  excuses  accepted  at  the  final  tribunal. 

While  pressing  the  duty  of  individual  activity,  he  must  organize 
his  people  for  most  efficient  activity  and  for  the  best  possible  results. 

Ebiving  thus  barely  outlined  the  work  to  be  done,  the  question 
recurs,  Shall  the  glorious  revival  predicted  become  a  still  more  glorious 
realization?  Yes,  if  the  people  of  Qod  so  will.  Let  the  minister 
sound  along  the  lines  of  the  organized  army  the  word  of  command, 
^  Forward  to  the  conquest  of  a  sin-thralled  but  Christ-redeemed  world !" 
Let  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  arise,  girded  with  a  divine 
strength,  and  enter  at  once  upon  the  holy  campaign,  and  the  whole 
nation  shall  see,  as  never  before,  that  God  is  with  His  conquering  host 
to  give  them  possession  of  the  land.  A  divinely  anointed  ministry, 
fiuthful,  fearless,  spirit-filled  and  spirit-girded,  beseeching  men  to  be 
leoonciled  to  Ood;  a  consecrated  Church,  whose  humblest  member 
feels  that  he  is  called  to  a  holy  service,  and  whose  motto  is,  ''  All  for 
Christ"  and  ''  Christ  for  alP' ;  a  Church  whose  daily  effort  is  to  bring 
men  to  a  personal  present  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Savior  and  life-part- 
ner, and  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  whole  social  structure; 
a  Church,  one  with  Christ  in  spirit  and  purpose — these  are  the  agencies 
which  Ood  will  honor,  and  which,  faithfully  employed,  will  chase 
away  the  night  of  sin  and  wrap  this  darkened  world  in  the  white  robe 
of  light. 

I^  notwithstanding  the  signs  which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  the 
forces  effectively  at  work  in  society  to  produce  the  desired  results,  it 
still  seems  incredible  that  such  a  revival  should  soon  become  historic, 
let  one  other  cheering  thought  inspire  our  hope.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  two  classes  of 
fdroes  are  operative — the  uniformitarian  and  the  cataclysmic,  the  or- 
dinaxy  and  the  extraordinary.  Geologists  find  them  in  the  physical. 
So  in  the  moral  world;  besides  the  ordinary  forces  which  govern  con- 
doot  and  shape  character,  there  are  other  mighty  spiritual  forces  which 
sometimes  sweep  in  upon  these,  producing  moral  upheavals  and  revo* 
htioiui  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  agencies.  They  are  a  part  of 
Ood'i  great  plan.    It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  on 
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the  eve  of  such  a  mighty  spiritual  and  moral  npheaTal,  the  incoming 
of  a  power  that  will  make  the  Church  truly  Christian  in  thought  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  sweep  the  world  forward  toward  the  millennial 
dawn.  For  this  the  whole  Church  should  pray,  and  in  expectation  of 
it  move  forward  to  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ. 


v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  PROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIEa 

Bt    Professob   J.   F.    McCuRDT,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Ukiyebsitt    Collbgb» 
ToBOKTO,  Author  of  "History,  Prophsct,  and  thb  Monumrmtb." 

The  Dbclihb  of  Assyria. 
Lnl  z.  12.  18.  14.  25.  26.  88.  84. 

Our  last  survey  of  that  spacious  field  of  Oriental  history  which  is  illumined 
by  the  Bible  and  the  monuments  alike  brought  into  view  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
ancient  Arabia  as  their  fate  was  disclosed  to  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Perhaps 
nothing  better  illustrates  the  unifying  and  clarifying  function  of  Oriental  arche- 
ology than  this  single  theme,  which  once  seemed  so  obscure  and  unpromising. 
We  found  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  concerning  himself  with  the  fortunes  of 
certain  Arabian  peoples,  whose  isolation  and  unebtrusiveness  would  seem  to  put 
them  outside  the  circle  of  any  far-reaching  interest.  But  the  annals  of  the  last 
great  kings  of  Assyria  have,  so  to  speak,  made  for  us  a  highway  through  the 
desert.  They  have  shown  that  the  detached  and  widely  scattered  pathways,  that 
seem  to  lead  no  whither,  are  parts  of  an  unbroken  course  of  historical  progress. 
They  enable  us  to  see  the  guiding  thread  that  runs  through  the  ancient  history 
of  the  peoples  of  the  East.  And  at  the  same  time  they  explain  why  so  many 
apparently  trifling  matters  of  geographical  and  ethnological  detail  are  taken 
note  of  in  sacred  prophecy,  the  interpreter  of  history.  We  foimd  that  the  tribes 
in  question  had  taken  part  in  the  greatest  unsuccessful  revolt  that  ever  threatened 
the  integrity  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  As  intermediaries  between  Babylonia  on 
the  east,  and  the  states  of  Syria  and  Palestine  on  the  west,  as  cattle-raisers  for 
the  markets  of  the  great  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  as  incense-growers 
and  merchants  for  the  unnumbered  temples  of  the  gods  of  the  Semitic  world, 
their  allegiance  or  hostility  to  Assyria  formed  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
complicated  political  situation  of  Western  Asia  in  the  seventh  century  before 
our  era.  The  revolt  was  crushed,  as  we  have  seen ;  Babylonia  and  Elam.  and  the 
Chaldeans  by  the  sea,  were  broken,  scourged,  and  desolated.  These  less  acces- 
sible tribes  of  Arabia,  secure  as  they  felt  themselves  in  their  wilderness  retreats, 
were  pursued  and  spoiled  after  a  campaign  of  terrible  severity.  Manasseh  of 
Judah  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  humbled  and  reclaimed  to  better  things, 
after  tasting  the  bitterness  of  an  Assyrian  captivity. 

Thus  ended  the  great  revolt.  But  could  the  forced  submission  of  so  many 
X>eople8  endure  forever?  Could  an  empire  based  on  force  alone  maintain  its  hate- 
ful tyranny  over  such  various  hostile  nations,  unified  in  little  else  than  in  their 
unwilling  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  Asshur.  and  in  the  still  more 
irksome  employment  of  swelling  the  revenues  of  a  common  oppressor?  Two 
main  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  the  perpetual  sway  of  Nineveh.  The  one 
was  the  process  of  internal  decay  and  coUapse,  the  other  was  the  growing 
aggressiveness  of  enemies  old  and  new. 

The  story  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Assyria  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  all  national  histories.  Next  to 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  it  most  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  watchful  seers  of  IsraeL 
One  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  is  wholly  devoted  to 
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fhii  theme,  while  the  fate  of  Aflsyria  points  the  moral  of  some  of  the  most  drastic 
and  telling  discourses  of  Isaiah.  Thus  in  the  passage  which  we  have  taken  as 
our  text  we  are  told  that :  **  When  Jehovah  shall  have  performed  his  whole  work 
against  Mount  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  I  shall  punish  the  utterances  of  the  steut 
heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  the  pomp  of  his  haughty  looks.  For  he  hath 
said :  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  accomplished  it,  and  by  my  wisdom. 
F6r  I  have  been  wise  and  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  peoples,  and  have 
spoiled  their  treasures.  ...  Be  not  afraid  of  the  Assyrian.  .  .  •  For  yet  a  very 
little  while,  and  my  indignation  shall  have  run  its  course,  and  my  anger  against 
the  world  shall  be  fully  wreaked.  And  Jehovah  of  Hosts  shall  rouse  up  against 
him  a  scourge  as  in  the  slaughter  of  Midlan  at  the  rock  of  Oreb. " 

This  precise  and  formal  declaration  had  its  fulfilment  partly  in  the  scourge 
that  fell  upon  the  army  of  Sennacherib  while  awaiting  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
But  its  full  significance  can  be  apprehended  only  in  the  light  of  later  and  larger 
events.  "Prophetic  insight  discerns  the  essential  weakness,  and  the  elements 
of  decay  and  retribution,  in  the  only  enduring  empire  as  yet  known  to  men,  and 
prophetic  foresight  outruns  a  century's  further  march  of  conquest,  and  countless 
processions  of  captives  and  hostages  who  should  come  to  kiss  the  feet  of  mightier 
fflonarchs  than  Sennacherib.  .  .  .  The  warriors  of  Asshur  were  as  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  their  leaders  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon;  but  'behold  the  Lord 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  lops  off  the  bough  with  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  tall  of  stature 
are  hewn  down ;  the  lofty  ones  shall  be  brought  low,  and  he  shall  cut  down  with 
iron  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  and  by  the  majestic  One  Lebanon  shall  fall. '  It 
is  evident  that  the  prophet  was  accustomed  to  walk  with  Jehovah  on  rare  and 
commanding  heights  of  observation  and  prevision. "  * 

First,  as  to  the  process  of  internal  decay  and  collapse.  A  single  brief  phrase 
may  explain  Assyria's  decline :  the  lack  of  moral  cobesiveness.  Imperial  power 
can  never  be  enduring  which-  rests  on  force  alone.  Oriental  monarchies  are  no- 
toriously short-lived,  and  that  for  the  twofold  reason  that  there  is  a  lack  of  moral- 
ity in  the  administration,  a  lack  of  morality  also  in  the  very  spirit  and  method 
of  their  government.  The  history  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  might  be  summarized 
by  saying  that  so  and  so  many  peoples  were  forced  into  vassalage,  and  then,  after 
repeated  chastisements  for  rebellion,  deprived  of  their  autonomy  and  their  native 
nders  and  directly  incorporated  into  the  empire ;  that  the  central  administration 
was  normally  oppressive  and  rapacious ;  that  the  outlying  provinces  were  drained 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  Assyria  proper ;  and  that  lethargy  and  decay  finally 
struck  in  upon  the  overfed  and  congested  body  politic.  Before  the  fatal  malady 
could  complete  its  steady  progress,  dissolution  was  accelerated  by  fierce  and 
repeated  assaults  from  without 

When  the  Assyrian  kings  relate  with  wearisome  iteration  how  the  same  tribes 
or  nations  were  over  and  over  again  subdued,  their  tribute  increased,  and  their 
lands  devastated,  they  unconsciously  write  down,  not  their  own  boasted  '^  wis- 
dom* (Isa.  X.  18),  but  their  short-sighted  folly.  Such,  however,  is  the  essential 
blindoesB  of  the  lust  of  power  and  riches,  and  tbo  the  lesson  is  as  old  as  the  civi- 
lised world,  it  is  still  only  half  learnt  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  nations.  No 
government  can  endure  without  morality,  and  the  primal  essence  of  morality  is 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  others.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is,  in  some  cardi- 
nal features,  a  worsened  representation  of  the  Assyrian,  and  it  would  have  fallen 
long  ago,  tnit  that  it  has  been  propped  up  by  self-interested  nations  of  Europe, 
one  kind  of  immorality  thus  acting  as  a  foil  to  the  other.  The  rule  of  Assyria 
WBS^  to  be  sure,  of  some  advantage  to  many  of  the  subjugated  peoples.  They  were 
kept  by  its  strong  hand  from  their  perpetual  wars  with  one  another.  They  par- 
took of  the  benefits  of  a  great  common  administration,  public  works,  great  roads, 
sdarged  conceptions  of  the  world.  But  these  benefits  did  not  come  within  the 
>  "Htitoiy,  Prophec7i  and  the  Monumeoti,**  toI.  ff..  p.  815. 
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loope  of  ibe  lyttem  oontrlTed  for  the  exaltation  of  Aflshur  and  his  land.  They 
were  rather  the  overflow  of  the  stream  whose  channel  had  been  diverted  that  it 
might  enrich  Assyria  alone. 

But  there  was  also  a  baleful  lack  of  morality  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  Assyrian  government  It  has  always  been  difficult  for  Semitic  peoples  to 
apprehend  or  put  into  practise  the  idea  of  delegated  power.  The  subordinate 
officers  of  the  government  in  the  kingdom  proper,  or  in  the  provinces,  are  min- 
ions of  the  supreme  ruler,  and  responsible  directly  to  him  or  to  his  court,  which 
itself  is  composed,  as  a  rule,  of  his  creatures.  No  system  could  be  devised  so 
adapted  to  encourage  those  natural  tendencies  of  human  nature,  selfishness, 
greed,  cruelty,  so  intrinsically  noxious,  so  easily  growing  by  what  they  feed  on— 
so  fraught,  I  may  add,  with  misery  and  ruin  both  to  the  governed  and  the  gov- 
erning. The  reader  may  be  reminded  how  the  rule  of  Cyrus  the  Persian  was 
hailed  by  the  great  Prophet  of  the  Exile,  as  that  through  which  the  pleasure  of 
Jehovah  should  be  performed  (Isa.  zliv.  28),  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was, 
iu  spite  of  its  crudeness  and  imperfections,  distinguished  from  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  preceded  it,  in  this  very  quality  of  representative  and  vicarious 
administration.  And  very  significant  is  it  that  the  name  of  **  benefactors'*  was 
given  to  those  viceroys  of  Cyrus  who  replaced  the  tax -raisers  and  intermediaries 
of  the  immemorial  Semitic  regime  in  Western  Asia— a  name  whose  grateful  asso- 
ciations were  perpetuated  for  many  centuries  \n  the  language  of  peoples  to  whom 
the  renown  of  Cyrus  had  become  merely  a  pleasing  romance  (Luke  xxii.  25). 

It  would  be  only  to  prolong  this  brief  paper  by  many  pages  if  I  were  to  quote 
from  the  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  utterances  which 
portray  their  spirit  and  their  policy  to  the  life,  and  amply  illustrate  the  denunci- 
ations of  Holy  Writ.  A  few  may  be  given,  chosen  almost  at  random.  Asshur- 
nasirpal,  in  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  calls  himself,  ''The  mighty  flood-tide,  who 
is  without  an  adversary,  who  subjugates  the  unruly,  who  lays  low  the  whole  of 
the  peoples,  the  heroic,  the  powerful,  who  treads  on  the  necks  of  his  foes,  who 
tramples  down  all  his  opponents,  who  shatters  the  combination  of  his  enemies, 
who  in  reliance  upon  Asshur  strides  along,  and  whose  hand  takes  possession  of 
all  countries,  who  lays  low  the  mountains  in  all  their  ranges,  who  receives 
tribute,  takes  hostages,  and  wields  sovereignty  over  all  the  nations.  **  Similar 
are  the  boastings  of  Sennacherib,  the  desolator  of  Judah  (tf,  2  Kings  xiz.  11  /*., 
28/.).  Another  extract  may  be  appropriate,  as  it  bears  upon  the  fate  of  the 
Arab  tribes  with  whom  our  last  essay  was  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  spoken  in 
the  name  of  Asshurbanipal  (868-626  b.c.)  :  ''The  people  of  Arabia  asked  one 
another,  brother  to  brother,  '  Why  has  Arabia  received  such  an  evil  fate?'  'Be- 
cause* (was  the  reply)  'we  did  not  observe  the  solemn  oaths  made  to  Asshur,  and 
we  sinned  against  the  weal  of  Asshurbanipal.  .  .  .  The  goddess  Ishtar,  whose 
seat  is  in  Arbela,  who  is  arrayed  in  flame  and  habited  in  splendor,  rained  down 
fire  upon  Arabia.  Gira,  the  warrior  god,  set  the  conflict  in  array,  and  pierced 
through  my  enemies.  Adar,  the  war-lance,  the  mighty  hero,  the  son  of  Bel, 
with  his  sharp  arrows  cut  off  the  lives  of  my  foes ;  Nusku  .  .  .  took  his  stand 
before  my  troops,  and  overthrew  my  adversaries. " 

It  is  surely  a  boon  to  the  world  that  the  historical  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  have  been  brought  to  light,  with  shocking  cruelties  immortalized  in 
sculpture,  and  the  remorseless  temper  and  purpose  of  the  kings  still  revealed  in 
their  pltfless  faces  of  stone.  Not  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  other  nations, 
pagan  or  Christian ;  but  because  their  career  and  its  motives,  so  solemnly  dealt 
with  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  monumentally  attested  in  providen- 
tial autobiography,  ''for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  have 
come." 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  consider  the  other  side  of  the  biblical  moral,  and 
inquire  into  the  outward  causes  of  the  decline  of  Assyria. 
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CHRIST. 

Bt  Roskbt  Stuabt  Mao  Abthub, 
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lam  he  that  Uveth,  and  ioa$  dead:  and, 
bMH  I  am  aUvefar  ewrmore,  amen  ; 
and  ham  the  keift  ef  heU  and  ef  death. 
—Rev.  1.  18. 


are  the  words  of  the  glorified 
Jenis  to  the  exiled  John.  We  have  in 
this  ooonection  a  magnifloent  descrip- 
tioo  of  Christ  as  He  appeared  in  glory, 
■landing  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  can- 
dles^ dofbed  with  a  long  garment,  and 
girt  witb  a  golden  girdle.  His  hair 
was  white  as  snow.  His  eyes  were  as  a 
flame  of  Are,  His  feet  like  unto  fine 
brass,  and  His  voice  like  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  In  His  right  hand  He 
had  seven  stars,  and  from  His  mouth 
went  %  sharp  two^ged  sword,  and 
His  coontenance  was  like  the  sun  in 
its  dasaling  splendor.  John,  overawed 
\fj  the  sight,  fell  at  His  feet  as  if  he 
were  dead ;  but  the  glorified  One  lays 
His  hand  tenderly  upon  the  Apostle, 
exhorting  him  not  to  fear,  and  assur- 
faig  him  that  though  He,  the  trium- 
phant Savior,  was  dead,  He  is  now 
slive  for  evermore,  and  has  the  keys  of 
hell  and  death.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  Apostle,  recognizing  the  pres- 
ence of  %  divine  being,  is  greatly 
alaimed ;  neither  are  we  surprised  that 
when  be  reoc^izes  in  this  glorious 
BHnMoago  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  years 
befovs  he  had  known  so  well  and  loved 
so  tenderiy,  his  fears  are  allayed,  and 
Mssool  IsflDed  with  peace  and  Joy. 

L  The  text  teaches  us,  in  the  first 
plaee^  that  Christ  was  temporarily 
dead.  Tills  description  at  once  identi- 
fl«  the  fkxrioiis  Fttaonage  who  thus  ap- 
peand  to  the  astonished  Apostle.  To 
warn  Mm  woald  this  remarkable 
imiptltm  apply-    Jesus  Christ  had 


been  truly  put  to  death ;  He  was  cer- 
tainly dead.  On  this  point  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  This  account  carries  ub 
back  at  once  to  the  history  of  Christ  in 
the  gospels.  After  He  had  uttered  His 
seventh  saying  upon  the  cross  His  head 
sank  upon  His  breast,  and  soon  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  was  dead.  The 
marvel  to  all  who  were  familiar  with 
crucifixions  was  that  He  should  die  so 
speedily.  He  had  been  on  the  cross 
but  about  six  hours ;  and  we  know  that 
often  the  crucified  lingered  two  or 
three  days  before  death  came  to  relieve 
their  sufferings.  How  shall  we  ac- 
count for  our  Lord's  speedy  death? 

Several  considerations  enter  into  this 
answer.  The  exhaustion  incident  to 
that  long  and  checkered  **  night  in 
which  he  was  betrayed**  has  its  part 
in  this  answer.  We  have  only  to  think 
of  the  sorrowful  passover,  of  the  bloody 
sweat,  of  the  cruel  arrest,  of  the  illegal 
trials  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  of 
the  arraignment  before  Pilate  and 
Herod,  of  the  brutal  scourging,  of  the 
taunting  mockeries,  and  of  the  physi- 
cal pain  on  the  cross,  to  discover  rea-- 
sons  for  His  death  so  unexpectedly 
soon.  There  was  also  a  deeper  reason, 
one  which  mere  natural  causes  will  not 
explain.  Our  Lord  was  bearing  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ;  in 
the  hiding  of  His  Father's  face,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  own  agonizing  cry,  there 
was  a  sorrow  which  no  human  tongue 
can  explain.  Mere  physical  causes 
will  not  account  for  the  early  death  of 
One  whose  proper  life  gave  sound 
health  and  a  vigorous  body.  It  may 
be  true,  as  Dr.  William  Stroud  and 
others  have  argued,  that  He  died  of 
literal  rupture  of  the  heart.  This  sup- 
position will  explain  solemn  prophecies 
in  the  22d  Psalm,  as  well  as  some  of 
His  own  exclamations  while  upon  the 
cross.  This  idea  has  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  some  critics  who  are 
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among  the  ablest  physidans,  as  well  as 
the  moat  reverest  believers  of  our  time. 
We  know  that  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  allow  the  bodies  of  the 
crucified  to  remain  on  the  cross  until 
they  were  devoured  by  birds  of  prey, 
or  wasted  away  by  decomposition. 
This  fact  was  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  fearful  degradation  of  this  form  of 
death. .  But  by  a  special  law  the  Jews 
took  down  the  bodies  of  the  crucified 
before  sunset;  it  is  certain  that  this 

• 

course  would  be  pursued  in  this  case, 
as  the  next  day  was  not  only  the  Sab- 
bath, but  the  Sabbath  of  the  great 
Passover  feast.  The  next  day  was  **  an 
high  day,  **  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost ; 
but  a  few  hours  at  most  remain  before 
the  sun  shall  set,  as  it  is  now  fast  west- 
ering. We  are  told  that  the  authori- 
ties besought  Pilate  that  the  death  of 
the  victims  might  be  hastened,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  desecration  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  by  permitting 
the  dead  to  remain  upon  their  crosses 
upon  that  day.  Pilate  yielded,  and 
gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  soldiers 
were  sent  at  once  to  give  them  effect. 
The  action  of  these  soldiers  in  hasten- 
ing the  death  of  those  upon  the  cross 
was  called  a  wup  de  grace,  as  the  blow 
of  the  heavy  mallet  which  the  soldiers 
used  in  breaking  the  legs  of  those  upon 
the  cross  resulted  in  immediate  death. 
The  soldiers  break  the  legs  of  the  rob- 
bers, but  we  are  told  that  when  they 
came  to  Jesus  "they  brake  not  his 
legs,  **  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that 
they  **  saw  that  he  was  dead  already. " 
This  is  one  proof  of  the  actual  death  of 
Jesus.  These  soldiers  little  knew  that 
they  were  fulfilling  a  prophecy  which 
was  uttered  fifteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore— a  prophecy  which  the  Evangelist 
John  records,  ''a  bone  of  him  shall  not 
be  broken.**  But  there  was  a  bare 
possibility  that  Jesus  might  have 
swooned,  and  that  He  was  not  really 
dead.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
''one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear 
pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  came 
there  out  blood  and  water.**  These 
soldiers  must  faithfully  perform  their 


duty.  This  scene  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  sensitive 
John.  Tears  after,  when  he  records 
the  event  in  his  gospel,  the  solemn  oc- 
casion is  reproduced  in  all  its  vivid  de- 
tails ;  and  still  later,  when  writing  in 
his  epistle,  he  says:  "This  is  he  that 
came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus 
Christ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by 
water  and  blood.  ** 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the 
physiological  details  which  this  solemn 
fact  suggests,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the 
arguments  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  but  we  can  not  help 
noticing  that  this  incident  fulfilled  an- 
other prophecy,  of  which  the  same 
Evangelist  speaks :  "They  shall  look 
on  him  whom  they  pierced.**  The 
flowing  of  the  water  and  the  blood  is 
of  great  importance  in  establishing  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ's 
death.  The  spear-thrust  did  not  cause 
His  death.  He  was  already  dead ;  but 
if  He  had  not  been  dead,  that  spear- 
thrust  would  certainly  have  produced 
death.  By  anticipation  two  heresies 
which  afterward  sprang  up  were  re- 
futed by  these  solemn  occurrences :  one 
heresy  was  that  He  only  swooned ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  Docet®,  that  His 
body  was  not  real,  but  only  apparent 
It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  a  divine 
design  in  the  anticipation  and  refuta- 
tion of  these  two  heresies.  John  could 
appeal  to  his  own  consciousness  for  the 
truth  of  the  solemn  statements  which 
he  makes.  His  positive  and  repeated 
statements  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  spear-thrusts  and  the  flowing  stream 
of  blood  and  water  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  had  a  veritable 
body,  and  that  that  body  was  for  a  time 
truly  dead.  Tes,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory,  was  dead. 

Shall  He  be  buried  in  a  malefactor's 
grave?  Remarkable  providences  pre- 
vent this  humiliation.  God  proposes  to 
give  honor  to  His  Son,  who  has  now 
completed  the  work  of  atonement.  A 
Jewish  senator  and  a  Jewish  rabbi  ap- 
pear upon  the  scene.  The  disciples 
timidly  and  surprisedly  watch  their 
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ai^proadi.  The  wealthy  Jofleph  of 
Arlmalhea  goes  to  Pilate  to  secure  the 
hodj.  His  request  is  granted,  and 
Nioodemus  and  he  assist  In  taking  it 
tenderly  from  the  cross  and  preparing 
it  f6r  burial.  Wealth  will  furnish  ap- 
propriate spicery,  and  love  will  give 
becoming  gentleness.  Lovingly,  even 
if  hastily,  the  body  is  wrapped  In  the 
ibeet  thus  secured.  Joseph  will  open 
his  new  mnd  costly  tomb  for  its  recep- 
\km.  In  that  tomb  it  Is  laid,  and  thus 
another  ancient  prophecy  is  fulfilled. 
The  sun  goes  down,  the  darkness 
deepens,  and  Mary  of  Magdala  and  the 
other  Mary  sit  over  against  the  sepul- 
Cher  where  the  Lord  is  laid.  Li  that 
tomb  of  rocky  motionless,  dead,  the 
mighty  Redeemer  lies!  No  child  of 
Adam  was  more  truly  dead  than  was 
the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  I  Well  may 
He  say  to  the  Apostle  Z^tm,  reminding 
him  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  at 
the  cross,  "I  am  he  •  •  .  that  was 
dead." 

IL  But  we  observe.  In  the  next  place, 
that  this  same  Jesus  is  ''alive  for  ever- 
mors.  **  80  He  affirms  in  His  interview 
with  the  Disciple  whom  He  loved. 
Death  is  no  more  to  claim  Him  as  its 
victim.  Evermore  He  lives  to  bless 
I  His  people  and  to  comfort  them  with 
this  glorious  assurance.  Li  that  won- 
derful chapter,  the  15th  of  1  Corinthi- 
ans, the  Apostle  Paul  makes  the  death 
and  life  of  Christ  the  very  substance  of 
his  gospeL  He  affirms  *'that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day, 
acoordlDg  to  the  Scriptures."  The 
lagX  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
slated  to  the  Apostle  John  as  a  reason 
why  be  should  not  fear.  This  Apostle 
WM  the  iiist  person  In  the  world  who 
«fer  believed  that  Christ  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  On  that  glorious 
acndng  when  be  ran  together  with 
Brter  to  the  tomb  and  beheld  that  the 
tomb  was  empty,  that  the  napkin  was 
Iblded  In  a  phuse  by  itself,  that  every 
ladiOBftloo  allowed  that  the  tomb  had 
aet  been  rifled,  and  that  the  Lord  had 


not  made  a  hasty  exit,  an  incipient 
faith  in  the  great  event  dawned  in  his 
heart  That  early  faith,  strengthened 
by  the  subsequent  appearances  of 
Qirist  during  the  forty  days,  is  now 
emphasized  as  he  beholds  in  his  match- 
less glory  the  same  Jesus  whom  once 
he  had  seen  laid  in  the  tomb.  John  is 
especially  the  Evangelist  who  speaks  of 
Christ  as  **  the  Life.  **  Again  and  again 
he  speaks  of  Him  as  the  Life  and  the 
Light  of  men ;  he  also  presents  Him  as 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  Fit- 
tingly, therefore,  is  he  now  chosen  to 
publish  the  fact  that  Christ  is  alive 
for  evermore.  Our  Lord  affirms  with 
a  solemn  amen  the  fact  of  His  posses- 
sion of  unending  life.  This  strong 
affirmation  is  also  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  records  given  by  this  same 
Apostle.  Again  and  again  he  reports 
the  solemn  utterances  of  his  Lord,  pre- 
ceding them  with  his  familiar  truly, 
truly,  or  his  amen,  amen. 

This  appearance  of  Christ  carries  us 
once  more  back  to  the  Gospel  narrative. 
We  remember  the  new  tomb  with  the 
great  stone  placed  at  its  mouth.  We 
remember  the  placing  of  Cssar's  great 
seal  and  the  appointment  of  the  night- 
watch.  We  see  the  soldiers  as  they 
pace  to  and  fro  during  the  solemn 
hours  guarding  the  tomb  of  the  mighty 
dead ;  but  we  learn  later  that  the  grave 
is  empty  and  that  the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory  has  burst  the  bands  of  death  and 
has  overturned  the  throne  of  the  grim 
despot  who  so  long  had  reigned  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  regions  of  despair  and 
death.  No  human  eye  witnessed  the 
glorious  resurrection ;  it  has  been  well 
said  that  often  God's  sublimest  works 
are  wrought  in  silence  and  secrecy; 
but  of  the  resurrection  there  can  be  no 
more  doubt  than  of  the  death.  If  the 
testimony  of  these  witnesses  can  not  bo 
taken  as  conclusive,  then  no  testimony 
of  any  witnesses  can  ever  make  any 
historical  event  certain.  The  clumsy 
story  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  chief 
priests  can  Impose  upon  no  student  of 
the  narrative. 

Christ's  resurrection  stands  out  as 
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the  great,  mnjestic,  and  sublime  fact 
of  Christianity.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  C!hri8tian  Church  is  laid  in  His 
empty  grave.  On  this  glad  Easter 
morning  we  hail  Him  as  the  Conqueror 
of  sin,  the  Vanquisher  of  death,  and 
the  Ransomer  from  the  grave.  His 
resurrection  is  the  keystone  in  the  sub- 
lime arch  of  revelation  and  Christian- 
ity. The  resurrection  of  Christ  has 
exalted  the  poetry,  the  music,  the 
sculpture,  the  painting,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  It  is  the  proof  of 
all  Christ's  assertions  concerning  Him- 
self. He  staked  all  on  that  event.  It 
is  the  conclusive  evidence  of  all  His 
prophecies  concerning  Himself.  It 
also  emphasizes  and  glorifies  the  story 
of  His  incarnation,  of  His  perfect  life, 
and  of  His  atoning  death.  The  Apos- 
tles were  willing  to  set  that  fact  forth 
as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth 
they  preached.  We  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Boardman,  in  his  volume 
on  ''The  Epiphanies  of  the  Risen 
Lord,"  has  beautifully  said:  "The 
resurrection  stands  forth  in  the  aiK>s- 
tolic  theology  as  the  epitome  and  very 
label  of  Christianity  itself.  And  well 
it  may ;  for  it  involves  the  whole  story 
of  the  incarnation.  He  who  has  risen 
must  have  died,  and  He  who  has  died 
must  have  lived,  and  He  who  has  lived 
must  have  been  bom.  Jerusalem's 
empty  tomb  proves  Bethlehem's  holy 
manger.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
the  touchstone  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ** 

The  AiKMtle  Paul  has  taught  us  that 
if  Christ  bo  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain. 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  gives  us  a 
living  Savior.  Others  before  had  been 
dead  and  were  brought  to  life,  but  they 
now  sleep  in  death.  Lazarus  is  dead ; 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  is  dead ;  the  son 
of  the  widow  of  Nain  is  dead,  but 
Christ  is  alive  for  evermore.  Other  re- 
ligions had  their  great  leaders,  but  they 
died  to  live  no  more;  but  Christian- 
ity's Flounder  rises  to  live  forever  more. 
We  worship  a  living,  and  not  a  dead, 
Christ    The  dead  Christ  is  unwelcome 


in  art  and  still  more  unwelcome  in  re- 
ligion.   We  shall  not  make  less  of  the 
cross  on  which  the  Lord  of  glory  dies, 
but  we  shall  make  more  of  the  grave 
from  which  He  rises  in  triumph.    If 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  His  Son,  we  are  still  more  fuiiy 
saved  by  His  life.    From  the  living 
Lord  we  derive  our  divine  life.    With 
these  precious  memories  and  exalted 
hopes  we  welcome  with  garianda  of 
flowers  and  songs  of  triumph  the  liv- 
ing and  loving  Lord  on  this  Easter 
morning.    We  give  Him  a  carpet  of 
flowers  for  His  once  pierced  feet :  we 
give  Him  a  crown  of  glory  instead  of 
the  crown  of  thorns ;  and  because  He 
lives,  we  know  that  we  shall  live  also. 
His  resurrection  accounts  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Church.    The  Christian 
Church  has  been  and  is ;  that  fact  no 
amount  of  infldelity  can  deny.    The 
Christian  Church  has  transformed  the 
world ;  that  fact  no  amount  of  infldelity 
can  deny.     Canon  Farrar  has  flnely 
shown  how  the  Church  has  regenerated 
literature,  sanctified  marriage,  enno- 
bled woman,  conquered  the  world,  and 
glorified  Ood.    But  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  Christian  Church,  except 
as  we  admit  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord?    The  first  preachers  went  forth 
affirming  their  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion.   Were  they  deceived?    Who  can 
so    believe?     Were    they  deceivers? 
Who  dare  so  affirm?    The  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  a  suffideat  expla- 
nation of  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
Deny  the  resurrection,  and  you  can 
not  account  for  the  Church.    This  fact 
any  man  may  safely  affirm  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  student  of  history.    Tou 
may  challenge  any  man  who  denies  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  Church.    Ho  sen- 
sible man  will  accept  the  challenge. 
The  resurrection  is  the  crowning  mira- 
cle of  Christianity.    If  it  be  true,  all 
other  miracles  are  credible.    To  this 
miracle  the  Apostles   constantly  ap- 
pealed; to  it  we  to-day  appeal  with 
the  utmost  confidence.    Tlie  Apostle 
Paul  said,  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen  your 
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Adth  is  Tain,  *  but  he  was  able  to  add 
tiie  glorious  annoanoement,  ''Now  is 
Christ  risen.**  This  truth  has  re- 
KHmded  throughout  the  world ;  it  is 
really  the  cmtioD  of  a  uew  heaven  and 
esrth.  Death  is  discrowned ;  the  gates 
of  life  and  glory  are  open.  From  the 
night  of  death  the  sun  of  a  new  life 
has  arisen  upon  the  world.  The 
brightness  of  that  triumphant  morning 
DOW  shines  over  the  earth.  The  Apos- 
tles attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  preaching  of  the  resurrection.  To 
be  a  witness  to  this  truth  was  one 
function  of  their  calling.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost  the  Apostle  Peter  said : 
''This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses. "  Later, 
when  questioned  regarding  a  miracle 
which  had  been  performed,  the  same 
Apostle  said :  "Be  it  known  unto  you 
sn,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza- 
reth, whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God 
rsised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth 
this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole. " 
It  was  said  of  the  Apostles  a  little  later 
that  with  great  power  they  gave  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection.  Than  Paul's 
reasoning  in  1  Corinthians  xv.,  nothing 
csn  be  more  logical  or  sublime.  Every 
reader  of  the  Gospel  has  observed  what 
a  great  proportion  of  space  is  given  to 
the  events  of  the  three  days  preceding 
and  following  Christ's  death— almost 
ss  much  space  as  is  given  to  the  three 
preceding  years  of  His  life.  These 
facts  certainly  are  remarkably  sugges- 
tive. 

m.  Christ  is  shown  by  this  text,  in 
the  last  place,  to  be  Sovereign  over 
death  and  Hades.  He  is  here  repre- 
sented as  having  the  key  of  death ;  He 
hdds  the  key  to  the  vast  realms  of 
daiknen  and  death.  The  word  here 
nodeied  "hell**  refers  to  the  under- 
wofld,  the  abode  of  spirits,  the  region 
of  the  dead.  This  imagery  of  a  gate 
sod  keys  was  natural  in  a  country  with 
walled  cities  and  gates.  Death  is  rep- 
resented as  having  reigned  in  that 
fkwmy  abode.  He  was  the  inexorable 
^nnt^  the  antocratio  potentate.    No 


tears  could  move  him,  no  prayers  could  ^ 
bribe  him,  as  he  marched  forward  to 
receive  his  victims.  Only  two  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  race  passed  into 
glory  without  going  through  the  gates 
of  death.  But  once  there  entered  a 
strange  visitor  into  that  dark  realm  : 
he  seemed  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  but  only  to  make  that  tyrant's 
overthrow  more  conspicuous.  Death 
was  astonished ;  death  was  discrowned ; 
death  was  destroyed  by  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory.  We  now  have  nothing 
to  fear.  We  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
King.  Death  lies  vanquished  at  His  ^ 
feet.  That  dark  portal  can  open  only  f 
by  Christ's  permission.  We  need  not 
fear  to  enter  a  world  which  He  entered, 
and  from  which  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph. Because  He  lives  we  shall  live 
also.  Standing  by  the  empty  grave  of 
Christ  we  take  up  the  triumphant 
words  of  the  Apostle :  "  O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?"  "But  thanks  be  to  God, 
which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. " 

This  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
then,  is  a  striking  proof  of  our  Lord's 
divinity.  If  the  resurrection  be  true, 
our  Lord's  divinity  is  assured.  Dis- 
prove the  resurrection,  and  you  rob  Him 
of  the  crown  of  His  divinity ;  accept 
the  resurrection,  and  you  must  crown 
Him  Lord  of  all.  The  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  indorse  these  statements: 
Paul  affirms  that  Christ  was  "declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead. "  And 
on  Mars  Hill  he  declares  that  Ck>d  will 
judge  the  world  by  Christ  because 
"He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men 
in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead.  **  Christ's  whole  life  was  a  testi- 
mony to  His  divine  character  and  mis- 
sion; but  His  resurrection  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  that  testimony.  He 
foretold  His  resurrection ;  He  sinned 
that  He  had  power  to  lay  down  His 
life  and  to  take  it  again.  The  resur- 
rection is  the  proof  of  His  character  as 
a  true  Prophet  and  as  a  divine  Being, 
for  He  claimed  the  power  to  raise  Him 
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self  from  the  dead,  and  if  He  did  raise 
Himself  He  was  God.  He  rose  from 
the  dead ;  therefore  He  is  God.  The 
atonement  was  finished,  not  upon  the 
cross  of  Calvary,  but  in  the  tomb  of 
Joseph.  Finely  has  His  resurrection 
been  called  '^  God's  amen  and  the  halle- 
lujah of  humanity.  **  If  His  work  had 
not  been  completed  and  His  atonement 
accepted,  He  had  never  risen  from  the 
tomb. 

The  resurrection  is  also  a  prophecy 
of  our  resurrection.  Christ  won  this 
victory  not  for  Himself  alone.  Through 
the  open  grave  He  has  made  a  way 
along  which  all  His  redeemed  may 
pass.  The  Good  Shepherd  goeth  be- 
fore His  sheep.  Our  resurrection  de- 
pends upon  His.  When  men  say  that 
the  scientific  objections  are  such  that 
they  can  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  we  have  simply  to  ask 
them.  Did  Jesus  rise?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  Is  it  true?  There  are, 
all  admit,  diflSculties  in  the  doctrine 
of  our  resurrection.  They  are  inex- 
plicable ;  but  were  there  not  also  difl9- 
culties  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ? 
The  difficulties  in  the  case  of  a  general 
resurrection  are  not  greater,  from  a 
strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  than 
those  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  To  believe  that  He  died  and 
rose  again  is  scientifically  as  difficult 
as  to  believe  that  we  die  and  may  rise 
again.  He  who  denies  that  the  dead 
can  rise  must  also  deny  that  Christ  did 
rise.  "But  now  is  Christ  risen." 
Then  we,  too,  may  rise.  Empty  as 
was  Joseph's  tomb,  so  empty  shidl  all 
the  tombs  of  the  world  be  when  the 
archangel's  trump  shall  sound.  All 
hail,  then,  Thou  risen  Jesus  I  Thou 
art  He  who  once  was  dead,  but  who 
now  liveth  for  evermore.  At  Thy  gir- 
dle are  the  keys  of  death  and  hell. 
March  forward.  Thou  mighty  Con- 
queror in  Thy  sublime  victory!  Let 
all  the  bells  of  heaven  ring  on  this  glad 
Easter  morning  I  With  Thee  we  bear 
the  cross ;  with  Thee  we  shall  be  bur- 
ied in  the  grave ;  with  Thee  we  shall 
rise  in  triumph;  and  with  Thee  we 


shall  sit  on  Thy  throne  to  die  no  more, 
but  to  rejoice  forever  in  the  triumphs 
Thou  hast  won— Thou  Christ  of  God, 
blessed  for  evermore  1 


THE  REST  OF  FAITH. 

Br    Re>\    AiiEXA!n)BR    Maclaben, 
D.D.  [Baptist],  Makchebter,  £no. 

TFtf  vihick  have  beUened  do  enter  into  rett, 
»-Heb.  iv.  8. 

"  Do  enter  "—but  on  a  hundred  grave- 
stones you  will  read  "He  entered  into 
rest"  on  such  and  such  a  day,  as  a  syn- 
onym for  "  He  died. "  It  is  strange 
that  an  expression  which  the  writer  of 
this  Epistle  takes  pains  to  emphasize 
as  referring  to  a  present  experience 
should,  by  common  consent,  in  popu- 
lar use,  have  been  taken  to  mean  a  fu- 
ture blessing.  If  nominal  Christians 
had  found  more  frequently  that  their 
faith  was  strong  enough  to  produce  its 
natural  effects,  they  would  not  have  so 
often  misunderstood  our  writer.  He 
does  not  say,  "We,  when  we  die,  shall 
enter  into  rest,"  but  "We  who  have 
believed  do  enter. " 

It  is  a  bold  statement,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  average  Christian  seems 
to  contradict  it.  But  if  the  fruit  of 
faith  is  repose,  and  if  we  who  say  we 
have  faith  are  full  of  unrest,  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  not  to  doubt  the 
saying,  but  to  look  a  little  more  closely 
whether  we  have  fulfilled  its  con- 
ditions. "  We  which  have  believed  do 
enter  into  rest. " 

I.  8o,  then,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noted  here  is  the  present  rest  of  faith. 

I  say  "faith"  rather  than  "beUef," 
because  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Christian  notion 
of  faith  and  the  common  notion  of  be- 
lief. The  latter  is  merely  the  accept- 
ance of  a  proposition  as  true ;  and  that 
is  not  enough  to  bring  rest  to  any 
soul,  tho  it  may  bring  rest  to  the 
understanding.  It  is  a  great  pity,  tho 
one  does  not  quite  see  how  it  could 
have  been  avoided,  that  so  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  popular  ap- 
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prahwurian,  tbe  depth  of  the  meaning 
cf  that  one  requirement  of  faith  ie  ob- 
mixed  becauae  it  is  represented  in  our 
verrion  by  the  word  "  believe, "  which 
has  oome  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
mere  intellectual  act 

But  if  you  will  notice  that  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  uses  two  other  words  as 
interchangeable  with  "  belief,  **  jou  will 
understand  the  depth  of  his  meaning 
better.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  our 
** confidence ** — by  which  he  means  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.  Sometimes  he 
•peaks  of  our  "obedience**— by  which 
he  means  precisely  the  same  thing. 
80  there  is  an  element  of  voluntary 
labmission  implied,  and  there  is  an 
element  of  outgoing  confidence  implied 
in  the  word.  And  when  he  says,  "  We 
which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest, " 
he  does  not  mean,  "We  who  acknowl- 
edge that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Savior  of  the  world,  **  but 
we  who,  acknowledging,  let  our  hearts 
go  out  to  Him  in  trost,  and  our  wills 
bow  down  before  Him  in  obedience 
and  submission.  We  thereby  do  enter 
into  rest.  Carry  with  you  these  two 
thonghts,  then—"  confidence  **  and  "  obe- 
dience"—as  indispensable  elements  in 
the  New  Testament  conception  of  faith, 
and  then  we  can  understand  the  great 
s^ing  of  my  text 

Trust  brings  rest  for  the  trust  which 
grasps  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  intellec- 
tnally,  but  with  the  reliance  of  the 
whole  nature  upon  Him  to  do  for  me 
that  which  my  understanding  believes 
that  He  will  do— that  trust  brings  rest 
because  it  sweeps  away,  as  the  north 
wind  does  the  banded  clouds  on  the 
borlxon,  all  the  deepest  causes  of  un- 
rest These  are  our  perverted  relation 
to  God,  and  the  alienation  of  our  hearts 
from  Him.  Brother  I  There  is  no  rest 
deep  as  lifSe  which  does  not  flow  from 
i^Joidng  confidence  in  Christ's  great 
aaerifloe  liy  which  the  innermost  source 
of  conflict  and  disturbance  in  our  souls 
has  been  dealt  with.  Most  of  us  are 
entented  if  there  be  %  superficial  ap- 
pearaaoe  of  calm,  like  the  sonny  vine- 
yard €Q  the  dopes  of  a  volcano,  while 


in  the  heart  of  it  sulphurous  fires  are 
bubbling  and  boiling,  and  will  burst 
out  some  day.  What  is  the  worth  of  a 
tranquillity  which  only  survives  on 
condition  of  our  ignoring  tbe  most  pa- 
tent and  most  operative  fact  in  our 
lives?  It  is  ODly  when  you  shuflSe  God 
out  of  your  consciousness,  and  when 
you  wink  hard  so  as  not  to  see  the  facts 
of  your  own  moral  condition  and  sin 
fulness,  or  when  you  sophisticate  your- 
self into  illogical  and  unreasonable 
diminution  of  the  magnitude  and  grav- 
ity of  your  sins,  that  some  of  you 
know  a  moment's  rest.  If  the  curtain 
were  once  drawn  aside,  and  we  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  realities 
of  heaven  and  the  realities  of  our  own 
characters,  all  this  film  of  apparent 
peace  would  break  and  burst,  and  we 
should  be  left  to  face  the  trouble  that 
comes  whenever  a  man's  relation  with 
Ck>d  is  consciously  to  himself  perverted 
and  wrong.  But  trust  brings  rest; 
rest  from  the  gnawing  of  conscience, 
rest  from  the  suspicion  of  evil  conse- 
quences resulting  from  contact  with 
the  infinite  Divine  righteousness,  rest 
from  all  the  burden  of  guilt,  which  is 
none  the  less  heavy  because  the  man 
appears  to  be  unconscious  of  it.  It  is 
there  all  the  same.  "We  which  have 
believed  do  enter  into  rest, "  because 
our  trust  brings  about  the  restoration 
of  the  true  relation  to  God  and  the  for- 
giveness of  our  sins. 

Trust  brings  rest  because  it  casts  all 
our  burdens  on  another.  Every  act 
of  reliance,  tho  it  does  not  deliver 
from  responsibility,  delivers  from  anx- 
iety. We  see  that  even  when  the  ob- 
ject of  our  trust  is  but  a  poor  creature 
like  ourselves.  Husbands  and  wives 
who  find  settled  peace  in  one  another ; 
parents  and  children ;  patrons  and  pro- 
tected, and  a  whole  series  of  other  re- 
lationships in  life,  are  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  the  attitude  of  reliance  brings 
the  actuality  of  repose.  A  little  child 
goes  to  sleep  beneath  its  mother's  eye, 
and  is  tranquil,  not  only  because  it  is 
ignorant,  but  because  it  is  trustful. 
So,  if  we  will  only  get  behind  the 
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shelter  the  blast  will  not  blow  about 
us,  but  we  shall  be  in  what  they  call 
on  the  opiKMite  side  of  the  Tweed,  in 
a  word  that  is  music  in  the  ears  of 
some  of  us,— a  ''lown  place, **  where 
we  hear  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 
calL  Trust  is  rest;  even  when  we 
lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  tho  that 
trust  is  often  disappointed.  What  is 
the  depth  of  the  repose  that  comes  not 
from  trust,  that  leans  against  some- 
thing supposed  to  be  a  stedfast  oak« 
that  proves  to  be  a  broken  reed ;  but 
against  the  Rock  of  Ages  1  We  which 
have  "believed  do  enter  into  rest. " 

Trust  brings  repose,  because  it  effects 
submission.  The  true  reason  for  our 
restlessness  in  this  world  is  not  that  we 
are  "pelted  by  the  pitiless  storm"  of 
change  and  sorrow,  but  that  we  resist 
the  change  and  the  sorrow.  A  grief 
accepted  loses  most  of  its  power  to  sad- 
den, and  all  its  power  to  perturb.  It 
is  not  outward  calamities,  but  a  rebel- 
lious will  that  troubles  us.  The  bird 
beats  itself  against  the  wires  of  its  cage 
and  wounds  itself,  whereas  if  it  sat  still 
in  its  captivity  it  might  sing.  So, 
when  we  trust  we  submit ;  and  submis- 
sion is  the  mother  of  peace.  There  is 
no  other  consolation  worth  naming  for 
our  sorrows,  except  the  consolation 
that  comes  from  submission.  When 
we  accept  them,  lie  still ;  let  him  strike 
home  and  kiss  the  rod ;  we  shall  be  at 
rest. 

Trust  brings  repose,  because  it  leads 
to  satisfied  desires.  We  are  restless 
because  each  object  that  we  pursue 
yields  but  a  partial  satisfaction,  and 
because  all  taken  together  are  inade- 
quate to  our  needs.  There  is  but  one 
person  who  can  fill  the  heart,  the  mind, 
the  will,  and  satisfy  our  whole  nature. 
No  accumulation  of  things,  be  they 
ever  so  precious,  whether  they  be  the 
gross  material  things  of  earthly  pos- 
session and  sensuous  delights,  or 
whether  they  be  the  higher  and  more 
refined  satisfactions  of  the  intellect,  no 
things  can  ever  satisfy  the  heart  And 
no  endless  series  of  finite  persons  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  any  one  of  the 


series,  who,  finite  as  he  is,  yet  needs  an 
infinite  satisfaction.  It  must  be  a  per- 
son that  shaU  fill  all  the  cavities  and 
clefts  of  our  hearts,  and,  filling  them, 
gives  us  rest.  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
God."  tho  I  misinterpret  its  thirst, 
and,  like  a  hot  dog  upon  a  road,  try  to 
slake  my  thirst  by  lapping  at  any  pud- 
dle of  dirty  water  that  I  come  across  in 
my  path.  There  is  no  satisfaction 
there.  It  is  in  Ood,  and  in  God  only, 
that  we  can  find  repose. 

Some  of  us  may  have  seen  a  weighty 
acknowledgment  from  a  distinguished 
biologist  lately  deceased  which  strikes 
me  as  relevant  to  this  thought.  Listen 
to  his  confession  : 

**I  know  from  experience  the  intelleotnal 
distractions  of  ■ctentiflo  research,  philosoph- 
ical speculation,  and  artistic  pleasures,  but 
am  also  well  aware  that  OTen  when  all  are 
taken  together,  and  well  sweetened  to  taste, 
in  respect  of  consequent  reputation,  means, 
social  position,  etc.,  the  whole  concoction  is 
hut  as  high  confectionery  to  a  starving  man. 
...  It  has  been  my  lot  to  know  not  a  few  of 
the  foremost  men  of  our  generation,  and  I 
have  always  observed  that  this  is  profoundly 
true." 

That  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  that 
had  tried  the  highest,  least  material 
forms  of  such  a  trust.  And  I  know 
that  there  is  an  "amen  I"  to  it  in  every 
heart,  and  I  lift  up  opposite  to  all 
such  experiences  the  grand  summary 
of  Christian  experience :  "  We  which 
have  believed  do  enter  into  rest " 

U.  Note,  secondly,  the  energy  of 
work  which  accompanies  the  rest  of 
faith. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  in  the  con- 
text—a difficult  context,  with  which 
we  are  not  concerned  at  present — about 
the  analogy  between  a  man's  rest  in 
Ck>d  and  God's  own  rest  That  opens 
wonderful  thoughts,  which  I  must  not 
be  tempted  to  pursue,  with  regard  to 
the  analogy  between  the  Divine  and 
the  human,  and  the  possible  assimila- 
tion, in  some  measure,  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  creature  with  that  of  the 
Greater.  Can  it  be  that  between  a 
light  kindled  and  burning  itself  away 
while  it  bums,  and  the  fire  which 
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bonitaiid  is  notodnsumed,  tbexe  is  any 
Und  of  oomspondeDoe?  There  is, 
howsTer  dim  the  analogy  may  bo  tons. 
Lei  OS  take  the  Joy  and  the  elevation 
of  that  thought*  *'My  peace  I  give 
onto  yoa.  ** 

Bat  the  main  point  for  which  I  refer 
to  this  possible  analogy,  is  in  order  to 
rendnd  you  that  the  rest  of  God  is  dealt 
with  in  Seriptnre  as  being,  not  a  cesea- 
tkm  from  work,  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  purpose,  and  satisfaction  in 
rasalts.  "  My  Fkther  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work, "  said  Jesus  Christ.  And 
modem  speculation  puts  the  same 
thought  in  a  more  heathenish  fashion 
when  it  says  "  preservation  is  continual 
creation.  *  Just  as  Ck>d  rests  from  His 
creatiTe  work,  not  as  if  either  needing 
repose  or  holding  His  hand  from  fur- 
ther operation,  but  as  satisfied  with 
the  result;  Just  as  He  rests  in  work 
and  works  in  rest,  so  Jesus  Christ  sits 
St  the  right  hand  of  God  in  eternal  in- 
disturbance  and  repose,  in  token  that 
He  has  fulfilled  His  work  on  earth. 
Bat  He  is  likewise  represented  as 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in 
attitude  to  help  His  servants,  and  as 
evermore  working  with  them  in  all 
their  toils. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  much  mis- 
conceive the  repose  of  faith,  if  we  do 
not  carry  with  us  the  thought  that  that 
npose  is  full  of  strenuous  toiL  Faith 
tilings  rest.  Yes  1  But  the  main  char- 
acteristic of  Christian  faith  is  that  it  is 
an  active  principle,  which  sets  all  the 
wheels  of  holy  life  in  more  vigorous 
motion,  and  breathes  an  intenser  as 
well  as  calmer  and  more  reposeful  ac- 
tivity into  the  whole  man.  The  work 
of  fkith  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
lest  of  faith.  It  works  by  love,  and 
the  wy  repose  that  it  brings  ought  to 
aikB  us  more  strenuous  in  our  toil. 
We  are  able  to  cast  ourselves  without 
laziety  about  ourselves,  and  with  no 
dlstnetioo  of  our  inner  nature,  and  no 
veakeoing  of  power  in  consequence  of 
fte  oooseloiiSDen  of  sin,  or  of  uncon- 
■dons  sfn—lato  the  tasks  which  de- 
Willi  upon  usy  and  so  to  do  them  with 


our  might  The  river  withdrawn  from 
all  divided  channels  is  gathered  into 
the  one  bed  that  it  may  fiow  with 
power,  and  scour  before  it  all  impuri- 
ties. So,  the  man  who  is  delivered 
from  restlessness  is  quickened  for 
work,  and  even  "in  his  very  motion 
there  is  rest.  **  It  is  possible  to  blend 
together  in  secret,  sweet,  indissoluble 
union,  these  two  partial  antitheses, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  strenuous 
effort  to  have  a  central  calm,  like  the 
eye  of  the  storm,  which  whirls  in  its 
wild  circles  round  a  center-point  of 
perfect  repose.  It  is  possible,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  to  be  dwelling  in 
the  secret  place  9f  the  Most  High,  and 
feeding  our  souls  with  that  calm  that 
broods  there,  and  to  be  up  to  the  ears 
in  business,  and  with  our  hands  full  of 
pressing  duties.  The  same  faith  which 
ushers  us  into  the  quiet  presence  of 
God,  in  the  center  of  the  soul,  pushes 
us  into  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to 
fight,  and  into  the  world's  busy  work- 
shop to  labor. 

80  rest  which  is  Christian  is  a  rest 
throbbing  with  activity ;  and,  further, 
the  activity  which  is  based  on  faith 
will  deepen  repose,  and  not  interrupt 
it.  Jesus  Christ  distinguished  be- 
tween the  two  stages  of  the  tranquil- 
lity which  is  realiased  by  His  true  dis- 
ciples, for  He  said  "Come  unto  me  .  .  . 
and  I  will  give  you  rest**— the  rest 
which  comes  by  approach  to  Him  in 
faith  from  the  beginning  of  the  ap- 
proach, rest  resulting  from  the  taking 
away  of  what  I  have  called  the  deepest 
cause  of  unrest.  There  is  a  second 
stage  of  the  disciples*  action  and  con- 
sequent peace :  "Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  Jfn^I  rest  "—not 
"I  will  ^w"  this  time— "ye  shall 
find"— in  the  act  of  taking  the  yoke 
upon  your  necks—"  rest  to  your  souls. " 
The  activity  that  ensues  from  faith 
deepens  the  rest  of  faith. 

in.  Lastly,  consider  the  future  per- 
fecting of  the  present  rest. 

In  a  subsequent  verse  the  writer  uses 
a  different  word  from  that  of  my  text 
to  express  this  idea ;  and  it  la  t^Vqax 
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nnfortiuuta  for  undenttaadliigtha  pro- 
gnat  of  the  thought  that  our  ver- 
sion baa  kept  the  tune  exprenlon  iu 
both  caaea.  "There  remaiiMth,  there- 
fore, a  rt^  to  the  people  of  Ood" — 
which  followfl  a  few  Tenes  after  mj 
text — had  better  have  been  rendered, 
"There  rematneth  the  keeping  of  a 
Sabbath  to  the  people  of  God. "  Al- 
tho  probably  the  writer  Is  pointing 
to  the  aanie  facts  there  aa  In  mj  text, 
;et  he  introduces  a  metapIioT  which 
conTejs  more  clearlj  than  the  text  does 
tlie  idea  of  an  epoch  of  reat  following 
upon  a  week  of  toiL 

So  I  maj'  Tenture  to  saj  that  the  re- 
pooe  of  faith  which  is  experienced  here, 
because  the  causes  of  unrest  are  taken 
away,  and  a  new  ally  conies  into  the 
field,  and  our  wills  submit,  and  our 
desires  are  satisfied,  Is  but  the  germ  of 
that  stemsl  Babbath  day  to  which  we 
look  forward.  I  have  said  that  the 
gift  spoken  of  here  Is  a  present  thing ; 
but  that  present  thing  bears  In  all  its 
lineaments  a  prophecy  of  Its  own  com- 
pletion. And  the  repose  of  a  Chris- 
tian heart  in  the  midst  of  life's  work 
and  worry  Is  the  best  anticipation  and 
picture,  because  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  rest  of  heaven. 

That  future,  however  it  may  differ 
from  this  present,  and  how  much  it 
differs  none  know  except  those  who  are 
wrapt  In  its  repose,  i^  in  essence,  the 
same.  Yonder,  aa  here,  we  become 
partakeraof  rest  through  faith.  There, 
as  here,  it  Is  trust  that  brings  rest. 
And  no  change  of  bodily  environment, 
no  change  of  the  relations  between  body 
and  spirit,  no  transference  of  the  man 
Into  new  conditions  and  a  new  world, 
will  bring  repose,  unless  there  is  In 
him  a  trust  which  grasps  Jesus  Christ. 
Faith  Is  eternsl,  and  Is  eternally  the 
minister  of  rest.  Heaven  Is  the  per- 
fecting of  the  highest  and  purest  mo- 
ments of  Christian  experience. 

Bo,  Christian  men  and  women,  the 
more  trust  the  more  rest.  And  If  it  be 
so  that  going  through  this  weary  world 
you  bsve  bad  but  little  oonflrmatlon  of 
tbe  rencllj  of  the  gnat  saying  of  my 


text,  do  not  fancy  that  it  is  a  ■nlitalm 
Look  to  yonr  faith  and  aee  that  H  la 
deepened. 

And  let  us  all,  dear  frisnda,  remem- 
ber that  not  death  but  faith  brtnga 
present  repose  and  future  perfecting. 
Death  Is  not  the  porter  that  opens  the 
gste  of  the  kingdcHu.  It  Is  only  tbe 
usher  who  brings  us  to  the  gate,  and 
the  galeisopenedbyHIro  "whoopen- 
eth  and  no  man  shutteth;  and  who 
shuttelb  and  no  man  openeth. "  He 
opens  to  them  who  have  believed,  and 
they  enter  In  and  are  saved.  "Let  as 
labor,  therefore,  to  enter  into  that  nat, 
lest  any  man  fall  after  the  tame  exam- 
ple of  unbelief. " 


Bv  Rev.  J.  Wkstbv  EJasrshaw 
[PBEasTTKBUK],  Lowvnjx,  N.  Y. 

And  without  eontrweny  gnat  it  ths 
myitery  ef  godlinem :  Ood  [fft,  B.  V.] 
wot  mantfe»t  in  the  fleth,  jtutijhd  in 
(Atf  Spirit,  men  <tf  atigelM,  prtaehed 
vnio  the  Oentilet,  belieeed  on  in  tA« 
Morid.  netited  up  into  glory— 1  Tim. 
ill.  10. 

BiQBTBXK  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  no  Christendom.  But  In  the  pop- 
ulous centers  around  the  HedltenaneaiL 
Bea  there  were  little  companies  of  max 
and  women  who  bad  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  and  bore  the  Christian 
nama 

Among  tbe  simple  exercises  of  the 
Clirlstlan  assemblies  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  one  of  the  most  chsrsc- 
terlstic  and  inspiring  was  the  chandng, 
or  repeating  in  unison  with  musical 
cadence,  of  these  and  similar  stralu, 
"  He  was  manifest  In  desh,  Justified  In 
the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  Oentlles,  believed  on  in  the  - 
world,  received  up  Into  glory, " 

Yes,  these  words  are  undonbtedly  es 
fragment  of  an  early  Chriatlan  hyroi^ 
The  rhythmic  movement  is  appancs 
even  In  the  English  verdon,  but  It  J 
still  more  so  in  the  original  Oi«ek. 
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Tbi8»  then,  is  devout  theology,  a 
ITtIc  ezpraaBion  of  the  Christology  of 
the  first  Ghristiaii  century. 

It  will  be  good  for  us  on  this  Advent 
Sunday,  with  the  Nativity  festival  so 
near,  and  its  anticipative  stir  already  in 
our  hearts  and  homes  and  stores  and 
streets,  to  dwell  upon  this  stately  strain 
of  rejoicing  faith,  ponder  the  meaning 
of  its  terse  and  rhythmic  clauses,  and 
catch  the  spirit  of  its  mighty  joy. 

It  is  intrinsically  most  suitable  that 
a  Ohiistmas  service  consist  largely  of 
long,  even  as  did  the  first  celebration 
of  the  Nativity  by  the  angelic  choir. 
The  conception  and  feeling  it  awakens 
call  for  the  sweetest  and  most  exalted 
forms  of  expression  and  ministry.  And, 
if  the  service  be  not  wholly  of  such 
charscter,  surely  the  reflective  and 
didactio  part  may  most  fitly  be  the  un- 
folding of  a  song  in  which  the  meaning 
of  Christmas  has  found  exultant  utter- 
ance. 

This  song  has,  however,  a  prose  pre- 
lude, introducing  its  stately  numbers. 
"And  without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness.  ** 

Two  tilings  are  affirmed  in  this  pref- 
atory sentence :  first,  the  absolute  cer- 
titnde  of  the  primary  and  all-pervading 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  Incama- 
tlon;  and,  secondly,  the  stupendous 
mystery  which  that  doctrine  involves. 
The  Incarnation,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental and  distinctive  element  in  the 
Chrisdan  system,  as  history,  as  doc- 
trine, and  as  a  power  in  human  life 
and  dbaracter,  is  a  reality,  a  fact  be- 
yond dispute.  It  is  indeed  mysterious, 
involving  the  nature  of  the  divine  na- 
ture and  mode  of  existence,  and  the 
lelaUoo  of  God  to  humanity  and  to  the 
world.  Tet,  while  the  fact,  with  all 
that  it  Involves  and  implies,  may  not 
be  exfaaustively  comprehended  by  the 
human  mind,  we  may  yet  be  intelli- 
gently aMured  thereof,  and  may  so  ap- 
imheiid  it  as  to  realiee  its  sublime  moral 
nd  qxtritoal  effects.  If  it  were  un- 
lisll^,  ilctloii.  there  would  be  no  mys- 
Mly  about  it,  save  the  mystery  of  how 
oame  to  ftibricate  so  sublime  a 


scheme  and  in  so  superbly  simple  and 
noble  a  form,  and  the  ever-recurring 
mystery,  in  superlative  instance,  of  the 
possibilities  of  superstition  and  delu- 
sion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
not  mysterious,  transcending  human 
comprehension,  it  would  be  exhausted 
and  outgrown  by  the  natures  it  was  in- 
tended profoundly  and  enduringly  to 
engage  and  affect. 

The  assertion  of  certitude  was  made 
upon  evidence  which  the  apostle  was 
well  qualified  to  canvass  and  appre- 
ciate; and  the  evidence  has  grown 
stronger  with  all  the  extension  and  in- 
fiuenoe  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  the  recognition  of  mystery  a 
reluctant  and  apologetic  admission,  but 
a  glad  and  glorifying  declaration.  A 
religion  without  mystery  would  fail  of 
enduring  interest  and  power  and  be- 
come effete.  There  is  no  philosophy 
without  mystery ;  no  science  without 
mystery.  Life  involves  profound  mys- 
tery. With  intelligence  and  person- 
ality the  mystery  deepens.  Mystery  is 
the  commonest  thing  that  man  encoun- 
ters. Shall  Gtod's  ways  in  nature,  in 
providence,  in  the  laws  of  matter,  the 
processes  of  life,  and  the  intellectual 
economy  in  which  the  process  of  the 
world  comes  to  apprehension  and  effect, 
be  invested  with  the  solemn  glory  of 
impenetrable  mystery,  and  yet  His 
ways  and  works  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
moral  life  and  the  sublimer  process  of 
redemption  be  devoid  of  mystery? 

But  we  are  pausing  too  long  on  this 
prefatory  sentence.  Let  us  proceed  to 
the  hymnic  body  of  our  text 

I.  ^Gtod  was  manifest  in  flesh." 

Such  the  stupendous  fact,  the  sublime 
truth — fact  and  truth  both — which  the 
apostle  thus  introduces.  What  he  here 
avows  is  the  disclosure— exhibition, 
obvious  appearing— of  God  in  the  plane 
of  human  life ;  the  coming  of  God  in 
very  deed  to  dwell  with  men ;  the  con- 
junction of  Deity  and  humanity  in  a 
personality  at  once  divine  and  human, 
— perfectly  human ;  absolutely  divine. 
It  is  the  Deity's  answer  to  the  time- 
long  cry  of  the  human :  "  I  beseech  thee, 
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show  me  Xtkj  gloiy,"  fuliUling  tbe 
prayer  to  tbe  utmost  bounds  of  its  seem* 
iugly  wOd  snd  eztrsTagant  request,  so 
tbat  men  bebeld  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  and  the  express  Image 
of  His  person.  It  is  that  to  which  all 
pagan  ayatars  i>ointed,  that  which 
sages  had  dreamed  of,  poets  had  in- 
yoked  and  oonceiTed,  prophets  had 
foreseen,  the  forecasting  vision  often 
focalizing  into  express  prediction,  the 
poor  had  prayed  for,  tyrants  and  op- 
pressors had  feared,  and  men  in  every 
phase  of  character  and  condition  had 
anticipated  with  tremulous  desire  or 
struggling  dread, — the  entrance  of  the 
Divine  Champion,  Hero,  Redeemer,  in 
the  lists  of  the  great  world-conflict,  with 
its  eternal  interests  and  issues. 

The  eternal  Word  was  in  the  world, 
the  life  and  light  of  men.  The  heavens 
declared  His  glory.  Morning  and  eve- 
ning sang,  and  day  unto  day  uttered 
speech,  of  Him.  Nature  beamed  and 
throbbed  with  His  presence.  He  was 
ever  coming  to  men,  in  glowing  the- 
ophany  and  revealings.  Each  age  and 
people  had  its  special  visitation,  and 
of  His  fulness  all  received,  fiut  all 
needed  the  crowning  manifestation. 

And  it  came,  in  actual  event,  with 
date  and  circumstance  in  the  historic 
process ;  eyes  saw,  and  hands  handled 
the  embodied  life  divine,  and  at  once, 
by  intelligence  and  faith,  men  "beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth." 

The  Incarnation!  stupendous  fact, 
superb  and  precious  truth  I  which 
brings  heaven  down  to  earth,  and 
unites  earth  to  heaven ;  which  human- 
izes God  to  human  conception  and  feel- 
ing, and  deifies  man  by  the  reveUtion 
of  his  kinship  to  God ;  and  that  assures 
the  redemption  of  man  by  the  engage- 
ment of  God  therein.  The  Incarna- 
tion 1  proclaim  it,  rejoice  in  it;  make 
it  the  keynote  of  religion,  the  thesis  of 
theology,  the  basis  of  faith,  the  argu- 
ment and  inspiration  of  devotion.  Mske 
it  the  oriflamme  of  the  church,  the 
banner  of  humanity.    Ring  it  out  in 


stately  creed  and  tuneful  hymn.  Cele- 
brate it  in  sacred  festival  and  civic 
holiday.  Send  the  exultant  Jubilation 
up  to  the  stars,  through  the  world,  and 
down  the  ages.  Realize  it;  live  it; 
until  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  shall  be 
the  Joy  of  our  redeemed  race,  attuning 
our  history  to  the  strain  of  the  Advent 
angels'  song  and  the  movement  of  the 
moving  stars. 

n.  **  Justified  in  the  Spirit" 

That  is,  the  manifestation  of  Ck>d  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  attested  and  confirmed 
by  the  offices  and  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  Holy  Spirit  descended, 
with  visible  symbol,  upon  Him  at  His 
baptism,  indicating  Him  to  the  pro- 
phetic forerunner,  and  anointing  Him 
for  His  work.  The  Spirit  was  given 
unto  Him  without  measure  because  He 
was  fully  open  thereto,  and  it  pleased 
the  Father  that  in  Him  all  fulness 
should  dwell.  Such  was  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  in  His  works  that 
to  ascribe  them  to  unholy  power  was 
to  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
He  was  "declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
holiness  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead. "  And  further  confirmation  of 
His  mission  was  afforded  by  the  Pente- 
costal baptism  in  fulfilment  of  His 
promise.  Thus  in  manifold  ways  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnessed  to  the  Incarnate 
God.  And  thus  the  incarnation  in- 
volved and  brought  to  revelation  the 
sacred  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and 
showed  us  God  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit 

Oh,  that  the  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tivity might  bring,  not  only  the  Incar- 
nate Son  and  Everlasting  Father,  but 
also  the  witnessing  Spirit— the  apply- 
ing agent  of  redemption,  who  createth 
the  new  man,  forming  believing  and 
obedient  souls  in  the  image  of  Him  who 
created  them,  even  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ— more  distinctly  into  view,  more 
sovereignly  into  effect ! 

Come.  O!  Thou  Attorney  of  the 
Christ,  thou  Paradete,  quickener, 
cleanser,  and  comforter  of  the  soul, 
thou  divine  angel  of  the  Presence; 
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oome,  bring  back  to  ub  the  Christ 
our  oold  and  faithless  hearts  have 
loft,  and  renew  in  us  the  life  divine 
He  came  to  reveal  and  bestow  1 

m.  **  Seen  of  angels. " 

The  Incarnation  had  significance  for 
other  worlds  than  this^  and  diffused 
the  thrill  of  its  interest,  wonder,  and  Joy 
in  other  breasts  than  those  of  men. 
Angels  announced  and  celebrated  the 
event,  and  waited  upon  the  CSirist  at 
critical  epochs  of  His  earthly  career. 
They  saw  Him  in  His  manger  cradle 
at  Bethlehem ;  they  saw  Him  in  His 
conflict  in  the  wilderness;  they  saw 
Him  in  His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  in 
His  passion  on  Calvary,  in  His  victori- 
ous resurrection,  and  in  His  trium- 
phant ascension;  and  they  see  Him  ever 
in  the  glory  to  which  as  the  redeeming 
bead  of  humanity  He  has  been  exalted. 

Thus  the  Incarnation  brings  to  view 
the  interest  of  other  orders  of  beings  in 
that  which  so  concerns  us,  and  makes 
oar  earth  the  center  of  admiring  re- 
gard to  other  provinces  of  Qod's  great 
empire.  Ay,  it  brings  to  view  those 
blight  and  pure  intelligences,  our 
brethren  by  an  earlier  creation,  whom 
man  has  ever  believed  in,  often  seen, 
and  always  loved  to  think  of,  when 
life  has  been  pure,  faith  strong,  and 
feeling  fresh ;  and  who  have  been  his 
celestial  guardians  and  helpers. 

Oh,  that  the  renewal  of  the  Advent 
](>7  might  bring  back  to  us,  with  other 
boons,  that  of  realized  angel  ministry  1 
Come  back  to  us,  ye  bright  and  pure 
ones,  condone  our  skeptical  folly  which 
we  thought  so  wise,  overlook  our  con- 
ceited aelf-Buiflciency,  and  extenuate 
with  your  celestial  charity  our  trivial 
and  sordid  ways.  Come  to  us  as  of 
JODB.  We  are  tired  of  mere  physical 
agents  and  forces.  We  want  to  feel 
yoor  mystic  breathings  and  to  catch 
gUmpses  of  your  gentle  faces  and  shi- 
ning wings.  Ye  are  disappearing  even 
from  our  dreams.  Come,  and  make 
drildhood  sweet,  and  youth  pure  and 
Mpirfng,  and  manhood  and  woman- 
hood strong  and  true,  and  age  saintly 
■Bd  Serena. 


IV.  "Preached  unto  the  Gentiles.'' 
The  Incarnation  was  for  the  world 

and  not  merely  for  a  favored  few.  Tet 
it  had  its  historic  process  of  prepara- 
tion, imfolding,  and  diffusion.  The 
privilege  and  probation  of  the  Jews 
came  first  Then  in  ever-widening 
circles  the  light  of  the  world  streamed 
forth  to  the  Gentile  peoples.  It  was 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  first  by  a  star. 
The  Christ  Himself  preached  only  to  the 
Jews,  and  stem  indeed  must  have  been 
the  repression  by  which,  in  the  observ- 
ance of  a  divinely  ordained  economy. 
He  restrained  Himself  from  ministry 
of  a  wider  range.  But  He  provided  for 
the  broader  proclamation,  trained  and 
commissioned  apostles  who,  when  they 
should  have  a  complete  equipment,  the 
cross  of  atonement  and  the  tongue  of 
fire,  should  go  and  disciple  all  the  na- 
tions, and  be  His  witnesses  in  Jerusa- 
lem, in  all  Judea,  in  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
ministry  of  the  great  missionary  apostle 
who  penned  these  words  was  specially 
among  the  Gentiles.  And  so,  before 
the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century, 
not  only  in  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  the  old  Eastern  world,  but  in 
some  of  the  strategic  centers  of  Europe, 
the  Gospel  had  been  preached.  The 
stream  of  missionary  activity  has  rolled 
on  from  that  time  to  the  present  until 
it  has  laved  every  land ;  and  each  re- 
curring Christmastide  should  renew 
the  impulse  and  send  forth  a  mighti- 
er current,  sweeping  In  broader  and 
grander  flood. 

V.  "Believedonin  the  world. " 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  not 

been  without  effect.  Human  hearts 
had  responded  to  the  evangel,  had 
opened  to  the  light  and  power  of  the 
Incarnation,  had  received  the  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord,  and  quickened  by 
His  Spirit,  and  transfigured  by  His  fel- 
lowship, had  proved  in  actual  experi- 
ence the  reality  of  the  great  salvation 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  new  life  of 
faith  and  love. 

Oh,  what  interest  Jesus  showed  In 
the  faith  of  men,  what  hungering  and 
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thirsting  for  it,  what  almost  rapture 
of  gladness  at  its  manifestations !  The 
Incarnation  could  come  to  effect  only  as 
men  believed  on  Him.  Oh,  that  new 
responses  of  accepting  and  obedient 
faith  might,  here  and  everywhere, 
bring  new  fruitions  to  the  incarnate 
life,  and  satisfactions  of  Savior-Joy 
to  the  Lord  whose  advent  and  dwelling 
among  us  we  to-day  rejoicingly  cele- 
brate! 
VI.  "  Received  up  into  glory. " 
The  Incarnation  culminated  in  the 
glorification  of  the  divine  man.  **  He 
ascended  up  on  high  leading  captivity 
captive.**  The  reception  into  glory 
was  the  Redeemer's  personal  triumph 
and  guerdon.  He  had  gone  down  to 
the  depths  of  human  conditions  and 
experience  in  His  humiliation.  He  had 
met  and  conquered  the  victorious  ad- 
versary of  man.  He  had  atoned  for 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  He 
had  manifested  the  life  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  made  that  life  a  possibility 
to  His  brethren  who  had  fallen  from 
it.  And  the  work  being  done,  heaven 
accorded  Him  recognition  and  triumph. 
It  was  enthronement  also  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  His  mediatorial  king- 
doHL  And  it  was  the  coronation  of 
humanity  in  the  person  of  its  redeem- 
ing Head— the  opening  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

We  have  read  many  a  story  of  civic 
pomp;  periiaps  have  witnessed  the 
actual  scene  when  some  conqueror  had 
returned  to  his  country,  its  capital,  or 
his  native  city,  from  the  field  of  glori- 
ous and  fruitful  strife,  where  great 
dangers  have  been  braved,  great  deeds 
have  been  done,  a  great  cause  been 
grandly  served,  great  issues  been  deter- 
mined, and  great  ends  secured.  How 
on  such  occasions  bells  ring,  ban- 
ners wave,  cannon  boom,  illuminations 
flame,  the  long  procession  moves  to 
glory's  strain,  and  Joy  becomes  almost 
a  madness,  as  dvic  dignities  in  formal 
state,  and  the  people  with  loud  acclaim, 
receive  and  welcome  the  hero.  But 
what  are  these  scenes  of  stately  and  re- 
joicing pomp  compared  with  that  when 


from  earth's  scenes  of  toil  and  strife 
the  Lord  of  life  returned  victorious  to 
His  native  heaven  I  Oh,  the  celestisl 
sheen  and  splendor,  stately  pomp  and 
rapturous  jubilation!  Conceive  the 
scene.  See  Him  escorted  by  the  celes- 
tial cavalcade.  Hark  how  His  couriers 
challenge  admission:  **Lift  up  your 
heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  the  King  of 
glory  shall  come  in.  **  The  sentinels 
reply:  "Who  is  the  King  of  glory?" 
And  the  courier  respond:  ''The  Lord 
strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty 
in  battle.  **  The  stately  form  is  re- 
peated: **Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in."  **Who  is  this  King  of 
glory?"  •'The  Lord  of  hoste;  He  is 
the  King  of  glory. "  He  enters.  He 
passes  through  the  celestial  thorough- 
fares, thronged  with  legions  of  bright 
angels,  the  thrones,  dominions,  prince- 
doms, and  powers  of  heaven,  on  to  the 
central  throne  in  its  veiling  splendor  of 
inefl!able  light ;  and  in  the  radiance  of 
the  deific  circle,  while  heaven  rings 
with  triumphant  and  rejoicing  strains, 
welcoming  hosannas,  and  glorifying 
hallelujahs,  is  seated  in  His  throne  and 
receives  His  crown. 

Echo,  O  earth,  the  triumphant  jubi- 
lation in  which  thou  hast  so  dear  an 
interest,  so  grand  a  share !  Raise  thy 
responsive  voice !  Let  organ  peal  and 
all  the  powers  of  harmony  resound  the 
haUelujah  strain ! 


GOD  AS  HOLT  FATHER.* 

By    Rev.    P.    T.    Forsyth,    D.D., 
Cahbbidoe,  Eng. 

JSbf^  .FaM«r.— John  xvii.  11. 

"Holy  Father"— these  words  belong 
to  the  high-priestly  prayer  of  the  Mas- 
ter. They  are  found  in  John  zvii.  11. 
They  could  not  be  found  in  the  Old 

•  Abstract  of  a  aermon  preached  before  the 
OoDfcregatiooal  Union  of  England  and  Walea. 
at  Leiceater,  In  the  autumn  of  1898,  and 
printed  In  full  in  Tkt  huUpendent  and  Him- 
Oonf^Jirmiit  of  October  1. 
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Testament.  God  was  revealed  as  **  Fa- 
ther** to  the  Hebrew  prophet,  but  He 
was  not  known  as  "Holy  Father**  till 
Jesos  came  and  called  Him  so.  It  is 
true  that  the  ''Father'*  of  the  103d 
Psalm  is  Father  in  an  original  and  ten- 
der way,  but  the  distance  is  very  great 
to  the  ''Holy  Father**  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  the  Father  of  Israel  in  the  psalm, 
the  Father  of  "them  that  fear  him.** 
But  especially  He  is  the  Father  of  pity, 
not  yet  the  lather  of  holiness. 

1.  The  Father  of  the  lOSd  Psalm  is 
especially  the  Father  of  pity.  "  Like 
as  a  Either  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.** 
And  the  Father  of  pity  we  beautifully 
understand,  for  it  is  the  father  of  our 
childhood  and  weakness.  We  have 
poema  innumerable  in  which  it  faces 
us  with  infinite  pathos.  Tou  remem- 
ber Coventry  Patmore's  little  poem. 
He  had  punished  his  motherless  son, 
and  sent  him  to  bed.  Bore  himself,  he 
went  to  see  the  child,  and  found  him 
adeep,  with  all  the  queer  and  trivial 
contents  of  a  little  boy's  pocket  set  out 
beside  him  to  comfort  him — 

80  wheo  that  night  I  prayed 

Td  God,  I  wept,  and  said: 

Ah,  wbeo  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath. 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death. 

And  Thoa  rememberat  of  what  toys 

We  made  our  Joya, 

Bow  weakly  understood. 

Thy  Rreat  oonunanded  good; 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I,  whom  Thou  hast  molded  from  the 

clay, 
Thott'lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 
*I  wUl  be  soriy  for  their  childishness." 

That  has  a  very  sweet  and  poignant 
pathoa.  It  melts  us ;  it  is  very  sacred. 
And  it  is  neither  too  keen  nor  too  kind 
for  the  pity  of  God  for  His  weak  chil- 
dren. But  there  ia  a  tenderer  as  well 
aa  a  deeper  note  than  that.  It  is  the 
"Holy  Fkther**  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jetna  Christ. 

1  And  if  "Holy  Father**  is  more 
than  pity,  it  is  also  more  than  love. 
To  <rar  common  thinking,  while  the 
Father  of  the  Old  Testament  revehition 
is  pity,  the  Fkther  in  the  New  Testa- 


ment is  love.  For  when  we  are  asked 
to  find  the  Father  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation,  we  turn  to  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  But  the  father 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  not  the  Father 
in  heaven.  He  is  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Father  in  heaven. 
"  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven, 
and  hrfore  thee.**  He  is  an  earthly 
father,  "before**  whom  sin  is  possible, 
"against**  whom  it  is  impossible.  He 
is  patient  and  wise  and  infinitely  kind, 
a  magnified  and  most  natural  man. 
He  does  not  stand  for  the  whole  of 
God,  not  even  for  the  whole  of  the 
grace  of  God.  He  standa  for  the  free- 
nesa  of  the  grace  of  God,  not  at  all  for 
the  cost  to  a  Holy  God  of  His  grace. 
The  father  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  a 
fatlier  of  boundless,  patient,  waiting 
love :  but  there  is  more  in  fatherhood 
than  that.  There  is  more  in  "Holy 
Father"  than  the  love  which  accepts 
repentance  as  atonement,  and  eagerly 
cuts  confession  short :  "  Let  us  say  no 
more  about  it,  pray  do  not  mention  it. " 

He  came  to  my  desk  with  a  quivering  lip. 

The  lesson  was  done. 
**Dear  teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,"  he  said, 

**I  have  spoiled  this  ona** 
In  place  of  the  leaf  so  stained  and  blotted 
I  gave  him  a  new  one  all  unspotted. 
And  Into  his  sad  eyes  smiled,— 
**Do  better  now,  my  child." 

I  went  to  the  Throne  with  a  quivering  soul. 

The  old  year  was  done. 
**Dear  Father,  hast  Thou  a  new  leaf  for  me, 

I  have  spoiled  this  onef* 
He  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted. 
And  gave  me  a  new  one  all  unspotted. 
And  Into  my  sad  heart  smiled,— 
**Do  better  now,  my  child.** 

8.  But  the  "Holy  Father**  of  our 
Lord's  high-priestly  prayer,  with  all 
its  simplicity,  means  very  far  more 
than  just  a  clean  page  and  a  fresh  start. 

It  means  a  Father  who  has  to  do 
with  sin.  An  earthly  father  has  no 
authority  over  sin.  We  may  sin  be- 
fore, we  can  not  sin  against  our  father 
upon  the  earth.  For  sin  implies  holi- 
ness. Where  holiness  is  not,  there  is 
no  sin ;  it  is  holiness  that  makes  sin 
sin.  Therefore  before  forgiveness  can 
be  given,  there  must  be  a  reckoning 
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made  with  sin.  Sin  is  a  rent  in  the 
seamless  robe  of  righteousness.  The 
Esther  who  forgiyes  sin  must  be  a 
"Hoi J  Father, "  a  Father  who  knows 
what  righteousness  is,  and  knows  how 
to  maintain  its  wholeness  and  integ* 
rity. 

Now  no  one  can  maintain  the  whole- 
ness of  holiness  but  Qod.  It  is  beyond 
us  for  eyer  and  eyer.  It  inyolyes  a 
sacrifice  which  costs  more  than  we  sin- 
struck  men  can  paj.  Sin  steadily 
maims  the  sense  of  holiness,  and  there- 
fore the  power  of  sacrifice.  And  eyen 
if  man,  by  any  sacrifice  or  penitence, 
could  mend  the  moral  order  that  he 
had  broken,  it  would  be  an  order  for 
him  no  more;  it  would  be  supreme 
and  commanding  for  him  no  more.  If 
we  could  heal  our  own  conscience,  it 
would  be  no  more  our  king.  If  we 
could  satisfy  the  moral  order  that  we 
disturbed,  our  self-satisfaction  would 
be  insufferable.  It  would  derange  that 
order  straightway.  We  should  be,  as 
Luther  said,  ''the  proudest  jackasses 
under  heayen.  ** 

We  may  be  sorry  and  we  may 
amend ;  but  Qod  alone  ci|n  mend  the 
rent  in  the  seamless  robe  of  righteous- 
ness. He  mends  it  at  the  cross.  This 
is  the  first  and  fullest  meaning  of  the 
cross.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  holiness.  As  Jesus  crept 
the  nearer  to  the  cross,  this  was  the 
thought  that  most  engrossed  Him.  It 
was  not  man's  need  of  Him;  it  was 
not  His  action  upon  man.  It  was 
Ood's  need  of  Him ;  it  was  God's  own 
need  of  His  sorrow,  Ood's  holy  will 
for  His  obedience  and  death ;  it  was 
the  action  of  His  cross  upon  the  holi- 
ness of  God. 

And  when  God's  holiness  has  been 
satisfied,  then  the  repentance  comes. 
For  it  is  atonement  that  makes  repent- 
ance, not  repentance  that  makes  atone- 
ment Repentance  comes  because  the 
Father  of  loye  has  proyed  Himself  a 
*'Holy  Father."  He  has  dosed  the 
rent  that  sin  had  made ;  He  offen  a 
pardon  that  is  a  pardon,  and  that  is  ab- 
solutely free. 


FIVS  ''ONE  THINGS. 
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Bt  DwiaHT  L.  MooDT. 

One  thing  thou  laekett.—^Bik  x.  21. 
One  thing  I  ibi^w.— John  ix.  25.  Ons 
thing  u  no6cff^.—Luke  x  42.  One  is 
your  Moiter.^mLii.  zxiii.  8.  This 
one  thing  / dc>.— PhU.  iii.  la 

Th£  **  one  thing  "  that  the  rich  young 
ruler  lacked  was  eternal  life.  The 
only  thing  a  dead  man  lacks  is  life. 
The  only  thing  a  sick  man  lacks  is 
health.  The  only  thing  a  beggar  lacks 
is  money.  Take  an  inch  out  of  that 
gaspipe;  it  isn't  much  pipe,  but  it 
means  a  difference  between  light  and 
no  light.  There  are  a  good  many  rails 
in  one  of  the  great  express  lines  be- 
tween hero  and  Chicago ;  take  out  one, 
and  the  train  is  ditched.  The  ''one 
thing"  a  man  lacks  who  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian is  eternal  life.  Belieye  in  Christ, 
and  then  go  to  work. 

"  One  thing  I  know. "  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  "one  thing."  There 
are  a  great  many  men  who  partly  know 
a  great  many  things ;  it  would  be  yasUy 
better  for  them  if  they  knew  one  thing 
and  knew  it  thoroughly.  Many  of 
Ood's  children  lack  assurance.  It  is 
well  for  them  to  know  what  the  Bible 
teaches  about  their  salyation. 

"One  thing  is  needful. "  Mary  and 
Martha  were  both  Christians.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  serye,  but  it  is  also  a 
good  thing,  a  better  thing  at  times,  to 
sit  at  the  Master's  feet.  There  must 
be  fellowship,  communion  with  the 
Master,  and  that  is  experienced  when 
we  imitate  Mary  and  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus. 

"  One  is  your  Master. "  Tou  can  not 
serye  God  and  Mammon.  When  a  man 
is  trying  to  please  a  godless  world  and 
trying  to  please  Christ,  too,  he  makes 
a  failure  of  life. 

"This  one  thhig  I  do. "  One  of  the 
greatest  compliments  I  eyer  had  paid 
me  was  when  some  one  said  that 
Moody  was  a  narrow,  bigoted  man ;  a 
man  of  one  idea.  1  said,  "  Tes,  thank 
God,  I  haye  one  idea,  and  that  is  to 
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•erfeChiiit.''  And  another  man  laid, 
*  Tea,  he'a  a  man  of  one  book. "  And 
I  Mid,  *'Tbank  Qod,  that  I  have  one 
book,  the  Bible,  and  one  idea,  to  aerve 
the  Master." 

There  are  two  words  which  Christian 
workers  need  to  prepare  them  to  go  to 
those  who  are  not  Ohristians,  and  carry 
to  them  the  Gospel  message— "oonae- 
cnUi(»i*and  "concentration." 


THE  CHUXCH  BBGUVRlliO  ITS 
WOWL* 

Bt  Rbt.  C.  a.  YnrcENT  [Congbbqa- 
tional],  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

And  «Am  th$  daiy  qf  FenUotmt  wu  fuUy 
ways^  ttc — ^Acts  it 

Beginnings  of  reforms  and  world- 
redemptive  missions  are  critical  times. 
L  Results  of  the  Spirit's  filling. 
1.  Temporary  incidents,  ts.  3-8. 
8.  Others  were  interested,  amazed, 
perplexed,   and    marveled   and 
mocked. 
8.  Permanent  quickening   and   a 
desire  to  witness,  vs.  4,  11. 


IL  Witnessing  is  the  mission  of  a 
Christian  and  of  the  Church. 

Acts i.  8;  Luke zziv.  46-48. 
1.  All  Christians  are  such  wit- 
nesses, Mark  zvi.  15. 

3.  The  testimony  is  Scriptural, 
vs.  14-21.  Illustrations :  Peter's 
preaching,  Paul's,  Stephen's. 
Modem  effective  preachers. 

8.  Christ  is  the  heart  of  the  test!- 
mony,  vs.  23-86. 

4.  The  testimony  is  a  call  to  re- 
pentance, vs.  88-88 ;  Mark  i.  15. 

5.  The  testimony  is  a  call  to  pub- 
lic profession  and  godly  living, 
vs.  88-40. 

III.  Besults  of  such  witnessing. 

1.  Conversions,  vs.  41. 

2.  An  effective  Church. 

(a)  One  in  spirit  and  life,  v.  44. 
(b)  Unselfish  and  generous,  v.  45. 
(e)  Stedfast  in  public  worship,  v.  46. 
(d)  Stedfast  in  home  worship  and  life, 
V.  46.  4)  Full  of  Joy  and  praise,  v.  46. 
(/)  In  favor  with  the  people,  v.  47. 
(g)  Dafly  additions  to  the  Church,  v. 
47. 

This  is  God's  outline  of  what  every 
Church  should  be. 


THOUGHTS  AND  THEMES  FOR  EASTER. 


WSt  THB  PASSION   SEASON, 
ROK  THB  QXBMJJX. 

The  Prtpaiatloiis  Hade  for  the  Death 
of  Christ 

Text:  Matthew  zxvi.  29. 

L  The  wicked  machinations  of  His 
wifBnjes. 

1.  By  the  Chief-Priests,  8-5. 

a.  The  method  adopted  was :  to  at* 
tain  a  complete  understanding  with 
the  coospiimtors ;  to  conspire  against 
an  law  and  order ;  to  scheme  for  car- 
lying  oat  the  project  in  a  shrewd 


k  The  motives  were :  Jealousy  of  the 
Loid ;  fear  on  aoooont  of  His  popular- 
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ity,  John  xii.  19 ;  concern  for  political 
ascendency,  John  zi.  48. 

2.  By  the  betrayer,  14-16. 

a.  He  hypocritically  remained  among 
the  disciples,  John  xii.  4.  b.  He  plays 
the  rOle  of  being  a  friend  of  the  poor, 
John  xii.  6.  e.  He  excites  his  fellow 
disciples  against  the  Lord,  8-9. 

n.  The  sorrowful  preparations  of  his 
friends. 

1.  By  Mary  who  had  anointed  Him, 
6-18. 

a.  How  it  happened,  b.  The  mo- 
tives :  to  show  her  love  for  the  Lord, 
Mark  xiv.  7 ;  to  prefigure  the  anointing 
of  His  body,  12.  e.  Christ's  recogni- 
tion of  her  action,  10-18. 

2.  By  the  disciples  who  fear  the 
Lord's  departure,  17-28. 

a.  They  therefore  desire  anxiously 
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to  eat  PkMsah  with  Him  before  His  de> 
parture.  It  is  they  and  not  the  Lord 
who  introduce  this  subject,  17. 

h,  Thej  are  deeply  moTed  at  the 
treachery  of  one  of  their  number,  22. 

III.  The  comforting  assurances  of 
the  Lord. 

1.  His  death  is  the  fulfllmeril  of 
Scriptures,  24,  Luke  zxiv.  25  J99. 

2.  His  death  brings  salvation  to  His 
followers,  26-28. 

8.  His  death  is  for  Himself  the  tran- 
sition to  glory,  29. 


The  Sufferings  of  the  Lord  in  Geth- 

semane. 

Text :  Matthew  xxvi.  86-46. 

I.  The  anguish  of  His  soul. 

1.  Over  against  His  disciples. 

a.  In  His  gestures  of  sorrow,  87.  b. 
In  His  words  of  sadness,  88. 

2.  Over  against  His  heavenly  Father. 
He  prays : 

a.  On  His  knees,  89.  h.  Repeatedly 
in  quick  succession,  89,  42,  44.  c.  In 
the  same  brief  utterances,  44.  d.  With 
drops  of  blood,  Luke  xzii.  44. 

II.  The  causes  of  this  anguish. 

1.  Was  this  caused  by  the  weakness 
of  His  disciples?— 

a.  Who  do  not  watch  with  Him,  40. 
b.  Who  do  not  watch  or  pray  for  them- 
selves, 41.  No ;  already  before  this  He 
had  tasted  of  the  cup,  87. 

2.  Was  it  caused  by  the  wickedness 
of  His  enemies? — 

a.  Whom  He  had  done  no  harm,  but 

b.  Who  nevertheless  sought  to  slay 
Him?  No ;  for  He  indeed  weeps  over 
their  wickedness,  Luke  xix.  41,  but 
does  not  suffer  anguish  on  that  account. 

c.  What,  then,  was  the  cause?  He  suf- 
fers anguish  because  He  is  our  substi- 
tute and  bears  the  burden  of  our  sins, 
Is.  liii.  4  tqq, 

8.  And  what  should  be  our  thoughts 
in  this  matter? 

a.  Those  of  deepest  sympathy  for 
the  Sufferer  in  our  behalf,  b.  Those  of 
greatest  gratitude  for  our  Redeemer 
and  Lord. 


The  Abiding  Lore  of  the  Lord  for 
Friend  and  Foe  onto  the  Snd. 

Text :  Matthew  zxvi.  47-56. 

I.  The  expression  of  this  love. 

a.  Seen  in  the  question  he  puts  to 
Judas,  His  betrayer : — the  occasion  and 
contents  of  this  question,  48-49; — the 
good  purposes  in  putting  it,  50. 

b.  Seen  in  the  directions  given  to 
Peter,  His  defender ; — the  occasion  and 
contents  of  these,,  51-54 ;— the  good  pur- 
poses in  these  words. 

c.  Seen  in  the  miraculous  cure  of 
Malchus,  one  of  His  captors : — who  was 
probably  hurt  because  he  was  especially 
aggressive  in  capturing  Christ; — the 
good  purposes  in  effecting  this  cure. 

d.  Seen  in  His  admonitions  to  the 
multitude  that  was  hostile  to  Him : — 
they  were  words  of  exhortation,  55-59 ; 
— prompted  by  good  wilL 

II.  The  effect  this  love  should  have 
in  our  hearts. 

a.  Should  fill  us  with  reverence  for 
Him,  for— His  love  included  friend 
and  foe,  and  continued  to  the  end ; 
our  good  will  generally  extends  only  to 
friends,  and  has  but  little  permanence 
— what  a  difference  I 

b.  Should  fill  us  with  confidence  in 
Him ;  for— He  is  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind;  can  be  trusted 
under  all  circumstances. 

e.  Should  incite  us  to  follow  Him, 
Matt  y.  41. 

The  Unjust  Condemnation  of  the 
Lord. 

Text :  Mark  xiv.  58-65. 

I.  The  Judges  were  unjust. 

1.  They  were  indeed  the  lawful 
body.    But 

2.  They  were  false  Judges,  because 
partial,  and  without  oonscience. 

8.  Their  doings  warn  us  to  be  Just 
in  our  Judgment— in  refeienot  to 
Ohrist ;  in  reference  to  others. 

IL  The  witnesses  were  fiilse. 

1.  Why  they  were  false :  partly  be- 
cause they  would  not  tell  the  truth,  56- 
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ST^-^ptrUy  1)6caiite  they  could  not  teU 
tbetnith. 

8.  Wherein  they  show  their  false 
chsiicter;  in  their  disagreement  of 
testimony,  66,  69;  In  the  silence  of 
Christ,  60. 

8.  Their  doings  a  warning  to  us.  Of. 
the  ninth  commandment. 

nL  The  Judgment  was  unjust 

1.  In  its  wording,  60. 

2.  In  its  substance,  because— it  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  solemn 
words  of  Christ,  Matt  zzri.  68;  it 
was  passed  in  haste  and  without  delib- 
enUion ;  it  did  not  consider  the  great 
deeds  Christ  had  done. 

8.  It  is  a  warning  to  us  to  be  careful 
not  to  Judge  falsely. 

IV.  The  exposing  of  Christ  to  mal- 
treatment was  wrong. 

1.^  Wherein  this  consisted,  65. 

T  Why  it  was  wrong. 

8.  This  a  warning  to  us. 

The  Dignified  Conduct  of  the  Lord  at 
His  Trial. 

Text :  John  xviiL  19-24. 

L  He  is  humble  before  a  Judge 
who  had  no  right  to  question  Him, 
19. 

0.  This  Judge  was  Annas,  xiii.  14, 
who  had  been  deposed  from  the  office  of 
high  priest  by  the  Romans.  To  him 
Christ  was  first  led  '.-—to  show  Annas 
honor,  and  flatter  him ; — to  consume  the 
time  until  the  high  priests  could  be 
summoned. 

5.  The  humble  Savior,  who—K»uld 
either  have  complained  of  this  and  other 
acts  of  injustice,  or  conscious  of  His 
innocence,  remained  silent;  but  out 
of  humility  He  does  neither,  showing 
thereby  His  dignity  and  giying  us  an 
example  to  imitate. 

XL  He  answers  boldly  to  a  question 
that  none  had  a  right  to  put,  19. 

a.  This  question,  out  of  place  be- 
cause adnd  by  one  who  had  no  right  to 
do  80^  ooDcemed— His  disciples.  Matt. 
zxii.  fX ;  His  teachings. 

6.  Tlie  bold  reply  of  the  Lord :  the 
flist  qnestfon,  because  entirely  out  of 


place,  receives  no  reply ;  the  second 
question  is  answered  by  addressing 
the  proper  persons,  His  accusers,  20, 
21. 

IIL  He  replies  gently  to  a  blow,  22- 
24. 

a.  The  undeserved  blow,  Is.  1.  6. 

6.  The  gentle  Savior ;  He  answers : 
not  with  hot  words  ot  indignation ;  but 
— with  a  gentle  question,  23,  in  con- 
formity with  Is.  liii.  7. 


EASTER  TEXTS  AND  PROOFS. 

I.  Christ's  Resurrection  Affirmed. 

1.  In  the  Oo»pd  Narrative, 

Matt,  xxviii,  9:  **  As  they  went  to  tell 
his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus  met  them, 
saying.  All  hail.  And  they  came  and 
held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshiped 
him." 

Ver.  18.  **  And  Jesus  came  and  spake 
unto  them,  saying.  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. " 

Mark  xvi.  9:  *^  Now  when  Jesus  was 
risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
he  appeared  first  unto  Mary  Magda- 
lene. " 

Ver.  12 :  **  After  that  he  appeared  in 
another  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they 
walked  and  went  into  the  country.  ** 

Ver,  14:  **  Afterward  he  appeared 
imto  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat, 
and  upbraided  them  with  their  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart,  because 
they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen 
him  after  he  was  risen.  ** 

Ver,  19:  "So after  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  them  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God. " 

Lukexxiv,  16:  ''And  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  while  they  communed  together 
and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew  near 
and  went  with  them. " 

Ver,  S6  :  ''As  they  thus  spake,  Jesus 
himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them. " 

John  XX.  19:  "The  same  day  at  eve- 
ning, being  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the 
disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,   came  Jesus  and  stood  in   the 
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midflt*  ind  «dth  [noto  them,  Fteoe  be 
unto  yon.** 

Ck.  W8L  J:  "After  tbeee  thiogi 
Jeeoe  ihowed  bimaelf  again  to  the 
dkdplea  at  the  tea  of  Tiberiaa.  * 


2,  Bif  t^  Oommcm  Testimony  rf  ik^ 
ApoiUm. 

AeUii.  St:  "Thla  Jeeua  bath  God 
railed  up,   whereof  we  all  are  wit- 


I  Oor,  xt.  15:  "We  haye  testified  of 
God  that  he  raised  up  Chriet. " 

Z,  By  th$  Ward  of  PoNrUeular  Wit- 


(a)  An  Angel,— Mark  xvi.  6,  6: 
"Ihitering  into  the  aepnkher,  they 
law  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right 
side,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment ; 
and  they  were  affrighted*  And  he 
saith  unto  them.  Be  not  affrighted :  ye 
seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was 
crudfled ;  be  is  risen ;  he  Is  not  here ; 
behold  the  place  where  they  laid 
him," 

Luk$  wxiv,  6:  "He  is  not  here,  but 
is  risen ;  remember  bow  he  spake  unto 
you  when  he  was  yet  In  Galilee.  ** 

Ver.  $3  :  "When  they  found  not  his 
body,  they  came»  saying  that  they  had 
seen  a  yision  of  angels  whidi  said  that 
he  was  alive. " 

(&)  Mary  Magdal&ne.—Mark  wH.  9, 
10:  "He  appeued  first  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven 
devils.  And  she  went  and  told  them 
that  bad  been  with  him,  as  they 
mourned  and  wept " 

John  ax.  18  :  "  Mary  Magdalene  came 
and  told  the  disciples  that  she  had  seen 
the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  spoke  these 
things  unto  her.  ** 

(0)  Ths  Women  of  the  SepaUhtr.-- 
Luke  xxiv,  10 :  "It  was  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  Joanna,  and  Mary  tiie  mother 
of  James,  and  other  women  that  were 
with  them,  which  told  these  things  to 
the  Apostles.  * 

(d)  The  Two  foho  went  to  Emmatit, — 
Mark  xvi,  1$,  IS:  "After  that  he  ap- 
peared in  another  form  unto  two  of 


them  as  they  walked,  and  went  into 
the  ooontiy .  And  they  went  and  told 
it  onto  the  residue.  * 

Luk$  tOBit.  S6:  "They  told  what 
tiiinga  were  done  in  the  way,  and  liow 
he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of 
bread.* 

(tf)  The  Eteeen  Ti>geiher.^^Luk$  xnt. 
SS,S4:  "They  .  .  .  found  the  eleven 
gathered  together,  and  them  that  were 
with  them,  saying,  The  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,  and  hath  appeared  unto  Si- 
mon." 

(/)  Jo^n  ^  Bwnffdiet.'^ohn  texL 
7  ;  "  That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord. " 

(g)  PeUr.—l  Beter  i.  S:  "Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead." 

C%.  m*.  BS:  "Who  is  gone  into 
heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  angels  and  authorities  and  pow- 
ers being  made  subject  unto  him.  ** 

Aeti  ii.  £4:  "Whom  God  hath  raised 
up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death ; 
because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  it  * 

Ver.  St:  "This  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  wit- 


(h)  BsnU,—Bomant  ti,  9:  "Know- 
ing that  Christ  being  raised  from  the 
dead  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him. " 

1  Oor.  tn.:  "Now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  flnt 
fruits  of  them  that  slept  ** 

Siph.  i.tO:  "  Which  he  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places. " 

Od.  Hi.  1:  "If  ye  then  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God. " 

(0  TheLord  mmee^.-^Be^.  i.  18:  "I 
am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead ;  and 
behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore. 
Amen." 
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n.  TIm  Sistn  Clirist  Seen. 

Markxti,  9:  *  When  Jesus  was  riaen 
earlj  the  first  day  of  the  week,  be  ap- 
peared first  to  Mary  Magdalene.  **  QT. 
j€hn  aa.  II-IS. 

MaU,  tBstnii.  9:  "As  they  went  to 
teD  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus  met 
them,  saying,  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and 
worshiped  him. " 

2.  Blfi^  J^  at  SmmavM. 

Luke  mv,  SI:  "Their  eyes  were 
opened  and  they  knew  him. " 

8.  S$  I^Bter. 

Luk$  «i>.  3J^:  "The  Lord  is  risen 
indeed  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon. " 

4.  BythBEUwn. 

Mark  sni.  14:  "Afterward  He  ap- 
peared unto  the  eleven.  **  Cjf,  John  xx, 
19-29. 

fi.  Bg  the  J>i$ciple8  who  uent  to  the 
MowUain  in  GaUlee. 

MaU.  seaniii.  16,  17:  "Then  the 
eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Gali- 
lee, unto  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw 
him  th^  worshiped  him. " 

6.  At  the  Sea  ^  Tiberiae. 

John  zjbL  1:  "After  these  things 


Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  the  dis- 
ciples at  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  ** 

7.  BjfJamee. 

1  Oor.  wv.  7:  "After  that  he  was 
seen  of  James. " 

8.  BjfPavL 

1  Oor.  we.  8:  "And  last  of  all  ho 
was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom  out 
of  due  time.  ** 

1  Cor.  ix.  1 :  "Am  I  not  an  apostle* 
Am  I  not  free?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord?** 

Acte  ix.  17:  "Brother  Saul,  the 
Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  appeared  unto 
thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest,  hath 
sent  me  that  thou  mightest  receive  thy 
sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  *• 

Acte  xxii.  U:  "The  God  of  our 
fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou 
shouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  that 
Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice 
of  his  mouth.  ** 

Ve.  17,  18:  "It  came  to  pass  that 
when  I  was  come  again  to  Jerusalem, 
even  while  I  prayed  in  the  temple,  I 
was  in  a  trance,  and  saw  him  saying 
unto  me.  Make  haste  and  get  thee 
quickly  out  of  Jerusalem;  for  they 
will  not  receive  the  testimony  concern- 
ing me." 


HINTS  AT  THE  MEANING  OF  TEXTS. 

tlhe  *  Hints*  entared  below  with  a  pseudonym  and  *  are  entered  In  competition  for  the 
prlaes  offved  in  the  November  number  of  The  Homilbtio  Rkyibw  for  1(06  (see  page  478). 
Oar  raadflTi  are  asked  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  In  order  to  oe  able 
to  vole  lotelligeDtly  on  their  coroparatiTe  merits.] 


HIHTS  TOR  CHILDSEN'S  SER- 
MONS. 

Christ  Lifting  the  Girls. 

B§  took  herbifths  hand;  and  the  dameel 
dfVM.— Matt  iz.  25. 

VouB  stories  in  this  chapter  of 
Christ's  healing.  None  more  interest- 
ing than  this.  The  child  of  a  rich  man 
in  a  heantifol  home,  but  dying.  In 
his  need  the  fktber  at  last  went  to 
Christ    The  miracle. 

Consider  the  need  of  the  girls,  and 
Christ's  power  to  meet  it. 

LTheneed. 


The  girl  was  not  long  dead,  but  as 
truly  so  as  the  son  at  Nain,  or  Lazarus. 
The  young  are  not  so  long  dead  in  sin 
as  older  ones,  but  the  Bible  shows  all 
dead  in  sin.  Girls,  as  well  as  older 
ones,  need  a  Sayior  who  can  bring  new 
ness  of  life. 

n.  See  Christ's  power  to  raise  to 
newness  of  life. 

He  only  touched  her  and  said  two 
words.  So  He  can  free  from  sin. 
Temper,  bad  words,  impure  thoughts, 
thoughtlessness  and  sellishness,  are 
some  of  the  signs  of  spiritual  death. 
Christ  ready  to  meet  all  such  needs. 
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III.  See  how  Christ  is  glorified  when 
the  young  thus  lifted. 

All  was  wrong  in  that  home  till 
Christ  came.  Then  all  was  right. 
Fame  spread  abroad.  When  Christ 
lifts  up  a  daughter,  home  is  soon  made 
different,  and  parents  are  led  to  Christ 
too.  D.  Uios.* 


HINTS  FOR  COMMUNION  SER- 
MONS. 

Significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

This  do  in  remembrance  cf  me, — Luke 
xxii.  19. 

Observancb  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
a  dutj  as  well  as  a  privilege.  linger 
of  clinging  to  the  form,  aifter  having 
lost  the  spirit — as  wo  have  seen  burrs 
clinging  to  trees  after  nuts  have  fallen 
out.  But  also  a  danger  of  losing  the 
spirit  by  giving  up  the  form — husk 
necessary  to  preserve  the  ear.  Proper 
thing :  observe  the  form ;  keep  alive 
the  spirit. 

For  this  end  the  Lord's  Supper  is : 

L  A  great  mnemonic  device.  His- 
tory dotted  with  memorials.  Christ 
hungered  for  love  and  remembrance: 
erected  this  monument.  Not  vanity. 
Not  monument  of  success,  or  prophecy 
of  future  victory;  but  **Do  you  love 
me?  Do  this.**  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment complete;  we  can  each  bring 
precious  stones  of  remembrance  and 
gratitude  to  complete  Christ's. 

II.  A  great  symbolic  device.  Supper 
so  significant  that,  if  no  Scriptural  ex- 
planation had  been  given,  meanings 
would  have  been  invented.  Media- 
torial significance.  Message  of  bread 
is,  **  For  you,  my  body  broken. "  Mes- 
sage of  cup  is,  ^'For  many— for  the  re- 
mission of  sin. " 

ni.  A  great  social  device.  ''Break- 
ing bread  ^  together  means  fellowship. 
We  may  be  close  together  in  space,  but 
widely  separated  by  gaps  of  sympathy. 
The  Supper  bridges  great  cleavages  of 
society. 

ly.  A  sacramental  device. 

Y.  A  promise  of  His  Second  Coming. 

Babtholombw.* 


HINTS  FOR    REVIVAL    SERMONS. 

God  Demands  Repentance. 

Thu$  with  the  lard  Qod :  Repent,  and 
turn  from  $f(mr  idoU  ;  and  turn  aioay 
from  aU  your  abominations, — ^Ezekiel 
xiv.  6. 

God,  through  chosen  ones,  before 
and  after  Ezekiel,  demanded  this; 
Moses,  the  prophets,  John  Baptist, 
Christ,  the  Twelve,  and  Paul  urged, 
taught,  preached,  testified,  and  pub- 
lished it.  To-day,  through  God*s  ser- 
vants, it  is  reiterated. 

1.  The  demand  is — 

(1)  Imperative — made  by  the  Om- 
nipotent God,  described  in  Is.  xliii. 

(2)  Definite  — plainly  stated.— Ese 
kiel  xviii.  80-32. 

(8)  Through  God's  mercy  and  love. 
— Eph.  ii.  4,  5. 

(4)  Applicable  to  all  whom  sin  sepa- 
rates from  God. — ^Acts  xvii.  80. 

(a)  Worldly  idolaters  (note  idols  and 
abominations  of  to-day),  {h)  Back- 
sliders.—Jer.  iii.  22.  {e)  Holders  of 
false  doctrines.— Kev.  ii.  16.  {d) 
Dying  churches. — ^Rev.  ii.  5. 

2.  The  call  is  to  obey. 

(1)  By  true  repentance.— 2  Cor.  vii. 
10. 

(2)  Promptly,  because  (a)  God  loves 
you.— John  iii  16;  (b)  Now  is  the 
time.— 2  Cor.  vi.  2;  Heb.  xii.  17. 

(8)  Because  disobedience  incurs  a 
penalty.— Matt,  xi  20-24. 

(4)  Because  obedience  is  rewarded. 
—Acts  iii.  19;  Rev.  iii.  19.  21. 

Invitation,  Deut.  xxx.  19,  20. 

Voice.* 


Redemption  from  the  Corse. 

Chriet  haih  redeemed  uefrom  the  euree  ef 
the  law  being  made  a  euree  for  vs, — 
Gal.  iii.  13. 

L  The  Curse  of  the  Law. 

Curse  implies  a  law,  law  implies  a 
law-g^ver.  Law  must  take  its  charac- 
ter from  the  law-giver. 

1.  Ite  nature.  Penalty.  (1)  Cer- 
tain and  terrible.  (2)  Just.  (8)  Uni- 
versal    (4)  Personal    (5)  Present. 
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n.  Redemption  from  the  Cune. 

1.  KaitwM  <if  U.  (1)  l^ot  a  mere 
emancipation.  (2)  Not  simply  for- 
giTenefls.  (8)  Not  a  reprieve  only. 
(4)  Ezecntion  of  subetitute. 

8.  OharaeteriiUeg  in  it,  (1)  Uniyer- 
nL  (8)  ConditionaL  (8)  Personal, 
(a)  Instantaneoua.  (b)  Complete. 
(0)  Certain. 

8.  BetuUi,  Bridges  impassable  gulf. 
Li  tbe  curse  certain?— No  failure  in 
redemption.  Is  the  curse  Just?— Re- 
demption enables  God  to  be  just,  yet 
Jnstifler  of  belieYing  sinner. 

What  will  you  do  with  the  Redeemer? 
— One  of  two  things :  you  must  accept 
or  reject  Him.  John.* 

A  Message  to  Ton. 

I  JloM  a  ms9ia§€  from  Qod  unto  thee, — 
Judges  iii.  80. 

Context  and  accommodated  applica- 
tion here. 

L  "I^-^Christ's  ministers  to-day  are 
messengers  from  God  to  His  people. 
Luke  ztL  89-80  has  a  present-day  ap- 
plication. 

n.  *  Message  "—Man  needs  a  direct 
message  fhnn  God.  Messages  in  past. 
Heb.  L  1 :  to  us.  Heb.  i.  2. 

m.  This  message  is  "from  God." 
Gospel  a  message  from  a  personal  God 
to  His  children.  It  satisfies  human 
kmging  for  communion  with  God ;  ap- 
peals to  our  reason  and  sense  of  Jus- 
tice ;  awakens  our  love,  and  gives  us  a 
worthy  object  of  loving.  But  remem- 
ber, as  it  comes  from  God  it  comes  with 
His  authority.  To  dishonor  God's 
message  is  to  dishonor  God  Himself. 

IV.  *Unto  thee"— (a)  A  personal 
msMsge  *'I  have  redeemed  thee." 
God  cares  for  individuals.  "Even  the 
hairs  of,  "ata  (6)  A  suitable  and  sat- 
isfying message.  Easily  understood 
even  by  most  ignorant 

Y.  When  personally  appropriated 
this  message  brings— Hope  to  the  de- 
■pooding.  Faith  to  the  doubter.  Rest 
totlieweaiy  and  heavy-laden.  Comfort 
to  the  moomer.  Peace  to  the  troubled. 
Ught  and  life  to  aU.  ZXZ.* 


HINTS  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
SERMONS. 

God's  Presence  Needfnl  for  Fmitfnl- 

ness. 

I  mil  beoithe  dew  unto  Itrad;  he  ahaU 
grate  ae  the  liljf,  and  eaatjorth  his  roots 
as  Lebanon,  His  branches  shall  spread 
and  his  beauty  shaU  be  m  the  olive-tree, 
and  his  smeU  as  Lebanon,  They  that 
dtoeU  under  his  shadow  shaU  return ; 
they  shall  revive  as  the  com,  and  grow 
ae  the  tine;  the  scent  thereof  shall  be 
as  the  wine  of  Lebanon, — Hosea  ziv. 
5-7. 

I.  The  endowment  of  God's  people 
with  His  personal  presence  promised. 
— **  I. "  Not  merely  His  blessings,  but 
Himself. 

This  is  significant : 

1.  In  relation  to  its  recipients: 
''Israel.  Threefold  application:  Per- 
sonal, to  Jacob — Gen.  xzxii.  28 ;  Na- 
tional—Rom. ii.  29 ;  Spiritual— Rom. 
ix.  6 :  Gal.  iii.  9.  26. 

2.  In  the  analogy  employed: — 
"dew." 

(1)  Usually  imperceptible  in  its 
downfall. 

(2)  Occasionally  characterized  by 
remarkable  copiousness. 

(8)  Brings  refreshment  by  contact 

(4)  Fertilizing  by  absorption. 

God's  visitations  sometimes  gentle, 
also  mighty  (Acts  ii.).  Without  con- 
tact neither  refreshment  nor  fruitful- 
ness. 

IL  Inseparable  issues  of  Divine  pres- 
ence in  the  Church  on  the  life  of  the 
Church: 

1.  Development:  rapid  upward 
growth;  weakness,  purity,  beauty; 
suggestive  of  new  convert. 

2.  Aggressiveness:  downward 
growth,  undergrip. 

8.  Expansion:  diffusiveness,  grad- 
ual, extensive,  certain. 

4.  Loveliness :  evergreen,  long-lived, 
fruitful,  mellowing  as  age  advances. 

5.  Fragrance:  aroma  of  godly  life 
unequaled. 

IIL  Inseparable    issues   of   Divine 
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pnmice  and  Chrktiaii  Ufa  on  tba  un- 
WTed  miiiM. 

1.  Ontddendnwn  Into  wining  ad- 
hstlon  to  the  Chnrob :  lieaien^  Gbll- 
dren,  icbolAra,  workpeoplo. 

2.  Iuai«a  growlli  and  fmltfulneflg 
to  an  who  attach  tbeinaelyei :  when 
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■aved,  Miiu  eiperiences  realized — eeed 
■own,  ipringa  up,  grows,  etc. 

8.  The  iDcreaBed  Tltallt^  will  have 
UDpaiallded  iuflaence. 

No  wine  leavoi  such  enduring  per- 
fnme  as  that  of  Lebanon ;  ao  of  re- 
Uglon. 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Tbemea  of  Recent  Senuna. 

itfay of Katnra  with  Hu.    *For 
•  •xpootatloo  of  the  onabira 

.._ r  tlM  EunlfaMatloo  of  Iba  Km 

ofOod.  .  .  .  ForwvkDoir  tliM  thewhola 
aettlon  groanath  and  travallatb  In  pain 

'  Bart.  D.D.,  Fblia- 


Themea  for  PnlpIt  Tnatment. 

I.  Xaat  TWOD  of  Ood  la  Kao.  <•  Let  your 
Uj^t  ao  ihlm  befora  mao,  that  tber  mar 
•na  Tour  irood  work*  and  sloiifT  jour 
ritliarwblohUlabaaTaD.''Kn.*.  IS.) 

E  The  MtIiis  Prepaiattoo  and  CommlHloo. 

J'Ba  atot  a  man  bafor«  tbam,  btod 
oaaph,  who  waa  aold  for  a  aaTant: 
vboaa  foot  thay  hurt  wilh  fsttsnr  be 
«•■  laid  In  troDi;  HBlll  the  ttma  thmt  hti 
word  oama;  the  Word  of  tba  Lord  triad 
him.*— Pnlm  or.  IT-lS.) 

I.  n*  DitirM.  Denalr.  and  Dliicnat  of  Bin. 
CAnd  be  cava  tbam  their  requeat;  bnt 
•ant   loanneai    Into  tbair  ■oul.'— Fmlm 


W.  HaltoD,  Baltimore,  Hd. 

S.  A  Oltr'a  BnlD,  or  (HtIo  BaopomibllltT. 
"And  wbra  be  waaooma  near,  ba  bahaU 
tba  nl^.  and  weptorer  It,  aarlsn,  If  thou 
badM  blown,  even  tbon  at  leait  In  thia 
ihr  dar,  the  thlnca  whlob  batons  onto 
tin'  paaoal  But  now,*  etc.— Luke  xlz. 
41-Mr  Br  Vtf.  B.  A.  Orr,  Obioaao,  IlL 

<.  TbeOoaqoMtottba  ImaKlaatioo.  'For 
tba  waaiKuia  of  our  waitara  are  not 
aarnal,  but  mlcbtr  throujih  Ood  to  (be 
niUlns  down  of  itroniEhotda:  oaatinc 
down  Trnug'"'*'"—  "— S  OorlBthlaaa  x.  4, 
a.    Br  LoDia  Albert  Baofea,  D.D.,  Brook- 

T,  Cbanoter:  Ita  Hatertala  and  Sztamal 
Taaehan.     "E'er  I  will  make  a  man  more 

rdoiH  than  Bold.'— ba.  >tlL  10.    Br 
D.  HlUla,  D.D.,  Chleaso,  IlL 


OeneelexxzlirMi'    Br  ^mea  O.'Knrrar, 
D.D.,  FriDoeton  DnlTenltr. 

(L  Woman— Bor  Tlrtnca  and  Otaoaa  ntra- 
mODiii  Fnn^es  \n  Piitli  end  Horalt. 
■Then  lified  I  up  mrae  er<a,  and 
looked,  and.  hrbnliJ.  ihcrs  ciraa  oat  two 
women.ADd  Ihe  wrndnosln  tbolrwlDn; 
for  tber  had  Hingi  like  the  wlnga  oi  a 
■torki  aod  th«r  lifted  up  the  ephab 
baCween  the  earth  and  the  he»Tan,"~ 
Z&charlah  t.  C.     Br  George  D.  LoclnMr, 


LU.) 

a.  nw  Somlalon  of  Han  Orar  ITatiire. 
(*Ha  pattelh  forth   bla  hand  upo" 

looka:  he  orertursetb  the  ni '-' 

tba  roota.    He  ootteth  oti>  ri 
tberooka;  and  hie  eje  ai 
OloaB  tfalUK.     Ha  blndeth 
otwIIowIbii;  and  the  thing  tl 
tarlnmtb  ha  forth  to  llfbk'Wi 

L  Dalared  Beoornltlona.  C'And  the  Klnc 
aald.  What  IxMior  and  dtnltr  bath  oeen 
donetoUordacal  fortbliT  llieniBldthe 
Elnf'i  aarranla  that  mlnlatered  nnio 
blm.  There  la  aothtiiK  dona  for  him.'— 
BWber*L  t) 


lO  llgbL'Wob    ZZTllL 


■But 


I  elao  Amy  b< 
In  be«Teo.-<-ll 


„ It  apeak  fnrtbar  onto  the 

people,  and  thn  atiall  aar.  What  man  ta 
&He  tha  la  faarfut  and  falnt-beartedt 
Let  him  CO  and  retnra  nnto  hie  hooaa, 
iMt  bla  bratbraB'a  heart  faint  as  well  ai 
hla  heart.'- Dent.  xx.  a) 

r.  me  Mlgbtr  Oonquemr  of  Antument. 
(■When  aha  aaw  Utat  ibe  waa  atedfaatlr 
minded  to  ao  with  ber,  than  aha  left 
■paaklns  unto  bar.'- Ruth  L  18.) 


„ __rtb  bod*,  and 

Bd  bloaaomi,  and  rielded  almonda.' 


ia  An  Old-Tlme  Foe  of  Chrlatlan  Derelin. 
TomO.  CForall  aeek  tbelrown.  not  the 
thinaa  whloh  an  Jeaui  Chrlit'a"— Fhll. 
U.f].) 
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SEED-THOUGHT  SECTION. 

LBAVB8  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOKS  OF  THE  PSOFESSOS. 


OUK  DEVOTIONAL  CLASSICS. 

Bt  Peof.  W.  Oabden  Blakie, 
D.D.»  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,  Scot., 
Author  op  "Fob  the  Wobk  op 
THB  MocnrniT,  **  etc. 

I.  Thoous  \  Kempis's  ''  Imitation  of 

Clirist.'' 

Aptbb  the  Holj  Scriptures,  the 
*  Imitation  of  ChriBt"  is  said  to  be  the 
book  which  baa  obtained  the  largest 
dxmdation  in  the  world.  This  is  very 
remariEable,  considering  the  character 
of  the  book,  and  the  absence  of  that 
variety  and  general  human  interest 
wbidiwe  find  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
tbe  bo(^  which  has  come  next  to 
the  "De  Imitatione'*—Bunyan*s*' Pil- 
grim's Progress.  **  For  the  book  of  & 
Eempla  is  simply  and  solely  a  book 
of  leligioos  exercise,  designed  for  no 
other  puiiKMe  but  to  benefit  the  health 
of  the  aouL  More  than  that,  it  is  very 
uncompromising  in  its  tone  and  de- 
mands, and  presents  on  every  page  a 
very  high  standard  of  self-denial.  Its 
great  cbculatioo  ia  a  proof  of  the  grip 
which  religiona  truth  and  obligation, 
serionaly  and  earnestly  presented,  and 
not  compromised,  are  fitted  to  take  of 
the  human  souL 

Kany  pemns  are  surprised  that  a 
book  so  full  of  warmth  and  devotion 
should  have  been  written  and  become 
popular  in  that  dark,  cold,  unholy  age 
— the  fifteenth  century— the  age  when 
HusB  and  Savonarola  were  burned  and 
Widiifesflenced.  All  that  can  be  said 
on  that  head  is,  that  we  are  prone,  like 
Elijah,  to  miscalculate  the  number  of 
tfaois  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
BsaL  It  la  not  certainly  known  who 
wmto  llie  book.  The  man  who  usually 
felB  ondit  for  H  is  Thomas  Hftmerken 
crBiBDeriein  (in  Latin,  Malleolus,  little 
hsBunar)*  oalled  Thomas  A  Eempis, 
ftvm  Hie  plaoo  of  his  birth,  Eempen,  a 


town  forty  miles  north  of  Cologne. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1880,  and 
twenty  years  after  entered  an  Augus- 
tinian  monastery,  of  which  he  after- 
ward became  subprior. 

The  book  of  Hamerlein  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  and  the  first  printed  edition  to 
have  appeared  at  Augsburg  in  1486. 
Some  notion  of  the  number  of  editions 
that  have  since  appeared  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  collection  of  editions, 
known  as  the  B&llingen  collection, 
which  was  presented  In  1888  to  the 
Cologne  municipal  library,  and  con- 
tained four  hundred  volumes. 

In  an  introductory  essay  to  the  "  Im- 
itation, **  in  one  of  Collins's  Christian 
classics,  Dr.  Chalmers  adverts  to  a  cur- 
rent objection  to  this  book,  that  it  does 
not  sufl!cient1y  reoognisse  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith.  He  does  not 
deny  the  charge,  and  he  owns  that  this 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  book. 
But  Chalmers  was  so  much  in  the  habit 
himself  of  fastening  attention  on  but 
one  truth  at  a  time  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  principle  that  every  good 
book  must  contain  the  whole  round  of 
truth.  As  a  powerful  and  valuable 
pleading  for  holiness  he  owned  its 
value,  and  (with  some  modifications) 
commended  it  to  those  who  are  ear- 
nestly following  after  it.  We  must 
remember  that  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  faith  lay  hid  in  a  cloud  till  it 
was  apprehended  by  Luther. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  book  will 
show  that  the  author  has  a  very  pro- 
found conviction  of  two  things:  1, 
the  thorough  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture, and  utter  un worthiness  and  help- 
lessness of  man;  and,  2,  the  grace  of 
God  the  sole  hope  of  the  sinner,  and 
the  sole  fountain  of  the  power  that 
will  make  him  holy,  and  enable  him 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  fiesh 
and  of  the  world.    If  only  he  had  made 
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it  plain  that  even  the  holiness  attained 
by  the  deyout  believer  was  not  the 
ground  of  his  acceptance,  but  only  the 
merit  of  Christ,  all  would  be  well 
We  must  take  his  book  as  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be :  not  a  summary  of  saving 
truth,  but  a  help  and  a  guide  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness ;  a  beacon  to  warn 
us  against  the  sins  and  sinful  habits 
that  prevent  or  interrupt  communion 
with  Ckx),  and  a  guide  and  persuasive 
to  all  that  enables  the  soul  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  to  acquire  the  image  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

But  even  in  this  point  of  view  the 
book  is  not  faultless.  Its  monastic 
spirit  is  apparent  all  through.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  tJie  principle  that  man  is  sur- 
rounded by  evil,  and  among  the  chief 
sources  of  evil  are  an  evil  world  and 
an  evil  body.  If  he  would  be  holy  he 
must  overcome  both.  As  to  his  evil 
body,  there  is  but  one  way  of  dealing 
with  it— it  must  be  mortified  by  auster- 
ities. As  to  the  evil  world,  he  must 
try  by  all  means  to  get  out  of  it  Let 
him  give  up  all  carnal  Joys.  Let  him 
hate  riches  and  love  poverty.  Let  him 
eschew  all  worldly  consolation,  all 
worldly  delights.  Let  him  cultivate 
solitude  and  give  himself  up  to  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
the  author's  view  there  is  no  help,  and 
hardly  any  hope,  for  those  who  can  not 
in  this  sense  separate  themselves  from 
the  world.  There  is  no  guidance  for 
that  problem  that  is  so  emphatically  a 
problem  of  the  present  time-— and  a 
problem  for  poor  as  well  as  rich — how 
to  serve  God  In  the  world,  in  bushiess, 
in  secular  callings,  in  all  the  avoca- 
tions  of  common  life.  Nor  is  there  any 
help  for  those  who,  holding  with  the 
late  Dr.  Guthrie,  that  the  only  thing 
bad  in  human  nature  is  its  corruptions, 
deem  it  right  to  promote  the  exercise 
and  development  of  the  whole  of  man's 
nature ;  not  only  the  religious  side  of 
it,  but  the  side  of  it  that  might  be 
called  secular,  deeming  it  the  great 
point  that  a  due  harmony  be  estab- 
lished between  all  its  parts,  that  the 
will  of  God  become  the  great  rule  of 


life,  and  that  our  whole  activities  be 
directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
purpose  of  our  life — ''man's  chief  end 
is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  Him 
forever." 

Wherein,  then,  does  the  value  of  this 
book  lie?  This  is  the  question  we 
have  now  to  answer.  And  our  answer 
is :  the  author  is  clear  in  detecting  and 
powerful  in  exposing  the  root  principle 
of  man's  alienation  from  Ckx).  viz., 
opposition  to  God's  will.  He  is 
equally  powerful  in  showing  that  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  holiness  in  the 
Christian  is  the  want  of  complete  sur- 
render of  his  own  will  and  complete 
acceptance  of  the  will  of  God.  He 
urges  on  us  very  strongly,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  accept  the  conditions  which 
alone  bring  to  the  soul  peace  and  rest 
and  Joy.  He  is  most  fervent  in  setting 
forth,  as  inducements  to  this,  the  mar- 
velous sacrifice  and  ineffable  love  of 
Christ  And  not  less  so,  in  dwelling 
on  the  Joys  of  heaven,  and  pressing  on 
us  by  tiie  sure  hope  of  eternal  felicity, 
to  deny  ourselves,  take  up  the  cross 
during  this  short  life,  and  follow  our 
Lord.  Let  us  call  up  one  of  his  utter- 
ances as  to  our  obligation  to  accept  the 
will  of  God : 

"There  if  do  other  oauM  of  perplexity  and 
disquiet  but  an  unsubdued  will  and  unmor- 
tilled  affectioDS. 

**It  is  more  beoefloial  to  live  in  subjeedoa 
than  in  authority ;  and  to  obey  is  much  safer 
than  to  command.  But  many  li^e  in  subjoe* 
tion  more  from  necessity  than  the  love  of 
God,  and  therefore  pass  a  life  of  continual 
labor,  and  find  occasions  of  murmur  in  the 
moat  triflln£  events;  nor  can  they  possibly 
aoquire  liberty  of  spirit  till  with  a  whole 
heart  they  are  resigned  in  all  sltnatioos  to 
the  will  of  God.  Go  where  thou  wilt,  rest  is 
not  to  be  found  but  in  humble  submission  to 
the  divine  will :  a  fond  Imaarination  of  beins 
easier  in  any  plsoe  than  that  which  Provi- 
dence has  assifnied  to  us,  and  a  desire  of 
ohanice  grounded  upon  it,  are  both  deoeltfol 
and  tormenting.** 

Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  need  of  a 
higher  standard  of  holiness,  of  greater 
vigilance  in  watching  against  sin,  and 
more  earnest  endeavors  after  conform- 
ity to  the  will  of  God,  are  useful  and 
impressive. 
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*If  sTwy  jnr  w«  did  Imt  extirpate  one 
Yiet,  we  dioiild  eoon  become  perfect  men: 
but  «e  ezperlenoe  tlie  ead  rereree  of  this, 
•Bd  find  thftt  we  were  more  contrite,  more 
para,  more  tumble  and  obedient  in  the  be- 
gfaninc  of  oar  cooTeraion  tben  after  many 
jtazB*  prof^erion  of  a  religiciielife.  .  .  We 
ought  eteiy  daj  to  renew  our  holy  reeolu- 
ttona,  and  to  excite  oureelTree  to  more  ani- 
mated  fervor,  at  if  this  was  the  first  day  of 
our  eopfsrslon,  and  to  say:  "Assist  me,  O 
Lord  Qod,  in  my  resolution  to  derote  myself 
to  Thy  holy  serrloe;  and  grant  that  this  day 
I  may  begin  to  walk  perfectly,  because  all 
that  I  haTO  done  hitherto  is  nothing.* 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  in  a 
book  of  this  kind»  our  obligations  to 
our  fellow  men  have  a  place  onlj  sec- 
ond to  oar  obligations  to  God.  And  in 
oar  ordinary  bearing  toward  men,  much 
needs  to  be  changed. 

"Lsam  to  have  no  opinion  of  thine  own 
merit,  and  always  to  think  well  and  highly 
of  others.  All  men  are  frail,  but  thou  canst 
raAOBBODe  so  frail  as  thyself.  •  .  •  80  great 
Is  hamaa  frailty  that  we  are  eren  more 
ready  to  believe  and  speak  evil  of  one  an- 
other than  good.  .  .  .  WhatCTer  good  thou  art 
coneofons  of,  think  more  highly  of  the  good 
of  others,  that  thou  mayest  preeerre  the  hu- 
sdllty  of  thy  spiHt.  .  .  .  Oh,that  man  had  but 
one  spark  of  charity  1  He  would  then  know 
by  an  esperimental  feeling  that  himself,  the 
world,  and  all  ereaturee  were  altogether  ran- 
ity.  .  .  .  If  thoabeholdest  orhearest  of  good 
enaplee»  let  them  kindle  In  thee  an  ardent 
desire  of  imitation;  if  thou  seest  anything 
bismssble,  bewara  of  doing  it  thyself;  or  if 
thoa  haat  done  It,  endesTor  to  amend  it  the 
sooner.  As  thy  oyo  obeenreth  and  censureth 
others,  so  art  thou  observed  and  censured  by 
thSBBL  ...  We  quicklyfeel  and  perpetually 
brood  over  the  snirerings  that  are  brought 
vpOB  OS  Iqr  others,  but  have  no  thought  of 
what  others  sofler  from  us.  If,  however,  a 
man  would  bat  truly  and  impartially  ez- 
amine  himself,  he  would  find  but  little  cause 
to  Jodge  severely  of  his  neighbor.*' 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  book  is  to 
probe  the  heart,  detect  the  sins  that 
spring  up  there  and  pollute  the  life, 
■timalate  the  spirit  of  compunction 
and  oontritim,  mortif  j  self  as  the  cen- 
ter of  oar  life,  and  produce  ail  round  a 
more  humble,  a  more  genuine,  a  more 
diikDike  submission  to  God.  In  the 
fint  part  of  the  book,  altho  there 
an  not  wnnting  references  to  the  mar- 
^ralons  ]ofe  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the 
ghrlons  Meesfng  of  redemption  through 


His  blood,  yet  the  element  of  duty  pre- 
dominates, and  one  might  think  that 
the  author  was  laying  too  heavy  bur- 
dens on  human  shoulders.  But  to  some 
extent  this  is  remedied  in  the  end. 
The  last  part  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
form  of  dialogue  between  the  Savior 
and  His  disciple.  And  here  the  foun- 
tains of  heaven  are  opened,  the  love  of 
the  Savior  is  dwelt  on  with  rapture, 
and  it  is  the  constraining  power  of  that 
love  that  is  the  great  force  brought  in 
to  induce  the  disciple  to  do  all  His 
wilL  The  structure  of  this  part  of  the 
book  is  like  the  structure  of  the  rest, 
unsystematic,  apparently  without  reg- 
ular plan,  as  if  the  author  from  time  to 
time  had  set  down  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  just  as  they  arose  within  him. 
Of  course  there  are  many  to  whom  bis 
gushing  words  will  seem  unnatural 
and  fanatical,  but,  notwithstanding, 
they  have  obtained  in  their  favor  the 
verdict  of  the  earnest  church  in  every 
age.    We  instance  the  following : 

"Dearest  Jesus,  most  beloved  spouse  of  my 
soul,  supreme  source  of  light  and  of  love, 
and  sovereign  Lord  of  universal  nature  I  Oh, 
that  I  bad  the  wings  of  true  liberty,  that  I 
might  take  my  flight  to  Thee  and  be  at  rest  I 
When  will  it  be  granted  me  in  silent  and 
peaceful  abatractlon  from  all  created  being 
to  taste  and  eee  how  good  Thou  art,  O  Lord, 
my  Qod !  When  shall  I  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  Thy  fulness  1  When  shall  I  lose,  in  the 
love  of  Thee,  all  perception  of  myielf  I  and 
have  no  eense  of  any  being  but  Thine  I  Holy 
Jesus,  ineffable  splendor  of  eternal  glory, 
sole  comfort  of  the  wandering  soul,  my 
heart  is  lifted  up  to  thee,  and  without  voice 
speaketh  to  Thee  in  groanlngs  that  can  not  be 
uttered  1  How  long  will  my  Lord  delay  His 
coming?  Oh,  may  He  come  to  me.  His  forlorn 
creature,  and  turn  my  sorrow  into  Joy  r 

The  instructions  of  Christ  to  His  dis- 
ciple embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  life 
and  duty ;  they  show  what  hinders  and 
what  promotes  soul  prosperity;  the}' 
urge  very  strongly  self-denial  and  mor 
tification,  and  bring  out  the  glorious 
riches  of  the  eternal  reward. 

"If  thou  hadst  a  true  sense  of  thoee  aston- 
ishing gloriee,  which  are  offered  thee  as  the 
object  of  thy  faith  and  hope,  and  didst  suffer 
the  desire  of  them  to  enter  into  the  depths 
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fal  dlsoourae?  We  have  known  politi- 
cal speaker!  who  could  not  aennonize 
when  they  tried,  but  could  orate  from 
morning  to  night  and  from  night  to 
morning,  and  tear  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags,  and  have  so  strutted  and 
bellowed  without  saying  anything, 
that  it  seemed  good  to  some  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ  should  take  lessons 
of  such  models.  A  style  of  preaching 
like  that  may  possibly  have  its  place, 
if  such  be  a  man's  peculiar  gift  and 
calling ;  but  there  is  probably  enough 


of  it  already  to  forefend  the  necessity 
for  making  a  study  of  it  by  others. 

The  Gospel  contains  in  itself  alone 
the  mightiest  attraction  that  man  has 
ever  felt,  and  the  element  of  that  power 
is  the  transcendent  interest  of  eternal 
bliss  or  bale  for  every  soul.  He  who, 
under  the  awful  brooding  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  can  reskUze  that  tremendous  issue 
and  utter  all  its  solemnity,  will  draw 
more  hearers  than  human  voice  can 
reach,  and  will  not  draw  in  vain.  But 
I  am  straying  again  from  my  theme. 


SmS-LIGHTS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOXTSCBS. 


FROM  SCRIPTURE  METAPHORS. 

Bt  Thomas  P.  Huohes,  D.D.,  New 
ToBK  City. 

The  Sea.— jIiuI  than  wu  no  more  sm. 
—Rev.  xxi.  1. 

This  metaphor  is  strangely  used.  It 
must  be  a  figurative  expression  sym- 
bolic in  its  meaning. 

In  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  the 
sea  la  a  symbol  of  mystery,  of  rebel- 
lious power,  and  of  perpetual  unrest 
Life  is  a  voyage  over  a  turbulent  sea. 
Changing  circumstances  come  rolling 
along  like  the  billows  of  the  great 
ooean.  Storms  and  tempests  arise. 
And  this  is  life.  But  there  will  be  an 
end  of  it  some  day.  The  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  ''no  more 
sea"! 

L  The  sea  is  a  symbol  of  separation. 
In  modem  times,  with  our  great  ocean 
steamers,  it  is  scarcely  sa  But  in  an- 
cient times— for  example,  at  the  time  of 
St  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome— it  was  so. 
And  still  more  reoentiy,  when  it  was  a 
five  months*  voyage  to  India,  and  a 
month's  voyage  between  America  and 
England.  How  many  sad  partings 
have  taken  place  as  a  ship  has  saOed 
from  port  to  cross  the  distant  seas? 
But  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  more 
sea.  No  separation.  No  roaring  waves 
of  mistrust  between  friends.  No  moan- 
ing sea  of  death.  "In  heaven  we  part 
no  mors." 


n.  The  sea  is  a  symbol  of  unrest 
"He  raiseth  the  stormy  wind  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down 
again  to  the  depths;  their  soul  is 
melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel 
to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end**  (Ps. 
xvii.  26).  "He  maketh  the  sea  like  a 
pot**  (Job  xli.  81).  In  heaven  there 
will  be  perpetual  peace  and  rest. 
"There  remaineth  a  rest  to  the  people 
of  God"  (Heb.  iv.  9). 

UL  The  sea  is  a  symbol  of  danger. 
"The  raging  of  the  sea"  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
9).  The  sea  is  a  most  unmanageable 
and  the  most  masterful  thing  with 
which  man  has  to  do.  Shipwreck  is 
a  familiar  word  denoting  ruin.  In 
heaven  there  will  be  no  more  sea,  no 
danger,  no  shipwreck.  No  more 
treacherous,  perilous,  storm  -  tossed 
seas.  "He  bringeth  them  imto  their 
desired  haven"  (Ps.  evil.  80).  The 
disciples  cried,  "Lord,  save  us,  we 
perish  I"  Jesus  said,  "Peace,  be 
still." 

IV.  The  sea  is  an  emblem  of  confiict 
The  lightnings  fiash,  and  for  a  moment 
relieve  the  darkness,  and  show  the 
seething,  boiling  waters,  as  in  a  tumult 
of  war.  ''The  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devU"Jare  like  the  wind,  the  wave, 
and  the  storm,  and  sometimes  they 
imite  to  overcome  the  Christian  trav- 
eler.   In  heaven  there  is  no  more 
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'^SoxTOW  Tanquiahed,  conflict  ended, 
Jordan  past " 

Y.  The  sea  is  an  emblem  of  change. 
It  ia  noTer  the  aame  two  days  together. 
But  in  heaven  there  is  no  more  sea. 
*I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  min- 
gled with  fire,  and  them  that  had  got- 
ten the  victory  over  the  beast  .  •  . 
stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the 
harps  of  God"  (Rev.  zv.  3).  In 
heaven  there^will  be  no  more  change. 

YL  The  sea  is  the  symbol  of  mys- 
tery. "  Tho  they  be  hid  from  my  sight 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea**  (Amos  ix. 
8).  But  in  heaven  there  shall  be  no 
more  sea  of  mystery.  The  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof,  and  we  shall  know  here- 
after. "Now  I  know  in  part;  butthen 
I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  known"  (1 
Cor.  xiiL  12). 


FROM  BISTORT. 

Bt  Jambs  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  L.H.D., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Seising  Opportuiities. 

Ths  dty  of  Ohalcedon,  now  the  lit- 
tle tumble-down  town  of  filadi  Eeni, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus, 
hss  been  known  in  history  as  ''The 
City  of  the  Blind. "  The  origin  of  the 
title  is  this.  Just  across  the  stndt,  in 
plain  view  of  (Ohalcedon,  is  the  stately 
site  of  Constantinople.  When  the 
great  Emperor  of  Rome  flrst  saw  that 
marvelous  location,  he  realized  at  a 
glance  that  whoever  held  it  would 
have  the  key  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean;  that  the  passing  com- 
merce of  two  continents  must  drop  its 
golden  tribute  into  the  coffers  of  the 
power  that  possessed  it.  He  lost  no 
time  in  securing  the  spot  for  his  new 
capital.  Centuries  later  the  nomadic 
'  Turks  delected  the  same  advantage  in 
the  location,  and  did  not  rest  for  gen- 
erations until  they  had  acquired  it 
Holding  a  few  acres  of  land  at  that 
point,  they  are  able  to  play  their  de- 
cmpit  power  successfully  against  all 
the  odds  of  European  nations.  80 
also  the  Russians^  as  soon  as  they  be- 


gan to  feel  the  impulse  of  their  ex- 
panding greatness,  marked  even  their 
northern  highways  with  flnger-posts 
pointing  to  Constantinople,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  would  rivet  tlieir  empire 
on  the  southern  waters.  Any  nation 
of  Europe  to-day  would  give  its  rich- 
est province  for  those  ten  square  miles 
between  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Mar- 
mora. 

But  notwithstanding  the  evident 
value  of  this  site  for  strategic  and 
commercial  purposes,  in  the  olden  time 
a  strong  and  conquering  body  of 
Greeks,  seeking  a  site  for  the  capital 
of  a  new  nation,  chose  instead  of  it  the 
site  of  Chaloedon.  They  were  led  to 
this  selection  by  the  temporary  incon- 
venience of  crossing  the  narrow  sheet 
of  water  that  separated  their  camps 
from  this,  the  most  queenly  situation 
in  the  world.  The  Greeks  tJius  gained 
for  their  city  the  contemptuous  appel- 
lation of  *"  The  City  of  the  Blind. " 

Similar  is  the  mistake  many  young 
persons  make  in  not  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  excellence  and  usefulness 
which  Providence  plainly  offers  them. 
Because  of  some  insignificant  inconve- 
nience at  the  present  moment,  some 
paltry  self-indulgence,  they  build 
themselves  Kadi  Kenis  instead  of  Con- 
stantinoples :  lives  exposed  to  every 
passing  evil,  as  are  the  villages  bor- 
dering the  Bosporus,  when  they 
might  make  for  themselves  moral  se- 
curity and  the  domination  of  other 
lives  for  untold  and  endless  good. 

Responsibility  the  Test  of  Character. 

When  Saladin  was  a  young  man,  he 
was  given  to  self-indulgence,  and  was 
regarded  by  those  about  him  as  a 
trifler.  The  Calif  of  Egypt,  desiring 
for  his  counselor  one  who  would  merely 
echo  his  own  opinions,  and  who  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  exe- 
cute his  master's  will,  selected  Saladin 
for  his  vizier.  But  Saladin  had  that 
in  him  which  was  electrified  by  the 
touch  of  power.  Responsibility  com- 
pacted his  energies  as  a  weight  com- 
pacts the  muscles  that  dare  to  lift  it; 
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and  he  exclaimed,  "Away  now  with 
all  frivolity  and  dissipation!'*  His 
alert  self-mastery  quickly  mastered  the 
Moslem  world.  We  sometimes  speak 
of  men  as  the  creation  of  their  oppor- 


tunities. It  is  not  so.  The  strong 
seiase  the  favoring  circumstances.  The 
weak  either  let  them  slip  or  are  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  they  impose. 


8XED-TH0U6HTS  FOR  SERMONS  AND  PUBLIC  DISC0UR8S. 

Bt  Arthur  T.  Pibrson,  D.D. 


Subject  for  Qood  Friday.— The 
narratiye  of  the  crucifixion  as  given  by 
John  (xiz.  81-86)  is  itself  a  very  re- 
markable testimony  to  the  exact  accu- 
racy and  absolute  authenticity  of  the 
gospel  account  and  the  facts  which  it 
embodies.  It  could  not  be  an  inven- 
tion. Let  the  student  take  pains  to 
examine  Dr.  Stroud's  well-known  treat- 
ise on  "The  Physical  Cause  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,**  and  the  confirma- 
tory observations  of  the  Hev.  Samuel 
Haughton,  M.D.,  the  famous  physiol- 
ogist of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Both  these  testimonies  are  referred  to 
by  Bishop  William  Alexander  In  his 
commentary  on  1  John  v.  6-16 ;  com- 
pare Psalm  Ixix.  20. 

The  substance  of  the  testimony  of 
these  renowned  men  is  as  follows : 

The  only  way  to  account  for  any 
such  copious  outflow  of  blood  and 
water  (serum)  as  the  result  of  a  post- 
mortem piercing  of  pleura,  lung,  and 
pericardium,  would  be  actual  rupture 
of  the  heart.  The  mode  of  crucifixion 
was  nailing  the  feet  and  nailing  or 
otherwise  fastening  the  hands,  with  a 
small  projecting  bar  between  the  legs 
for  partial  support.  In  such  position 
breathing  would  be  seriously  hindered 
by  the  strain  of  the  suspended  body, 
respiration  being,  by  the  fixed  con- 
dition of  the  ribs,  almost  entirely  by 
the  diaphragm.  This  would  make  the 
agony  so  great  that  the  victim  would 
involuntarily  raise  himself  by  bearing 
down  on  the  nails  that  held  the  feet,  or 
swinging  himself  from  the  fastenings 
of  the  arms,  accepting  the  agony  thus 
caused  to  relieve  the  other.  And  so  a 
strong,  resolute  criminal  would  some- 


times prolong  his  life  for  days.  Death 
was  sometimes  hastened  by  using  an 
iron  mallet,  to  break  arms  and  legs 
near  the  wrists  and  ankles,  which  thus 
kept  the  victim  from  relieving  his 
Agony,  and  brought  death  sooner.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  a  post-mortem 
thrust  of  a  spear  would  give  forth  only 
a  flow  of  dark  fluid  blood  as  when  the 
action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  has 
been  affected  by  strychnia,  tetanus,  or 
prolonged  struggle  as  in  drowning. 
When  John  saw  flrst  a  copious  flow  of 
dark  blood  and  then  of  serum,  he  evi- 
dently could  not  account  for  it  except 
as  a  miracle,  and  felt  constrained  to 
add  his  personal  witness  to  a  fact  so 
unusual  and  remarkable. 


An  Easter  Theme. 

A  more  glorious  Easter  theme  can 
scarcely  be  found  than  is  suggested  by 
the  flrst  flve  verses  of  Revelation  xxi.  : 
The  vision  of  the  flnal  renovation 
which  is  the  consummation  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  of  which  that  resur- 
rection is  the  type  and  forecast.  But 
the  whole  passage  must  be  taken  to- 
gether to  be  appreciated,  beginning  at 
chapter  xx.  11,  and  extending  to  xxi. 
5.  There  are  two  parts  or  visions 
which  are  curiously  correspondent  and 
mutually  complementary :  1.  The  great 
white  throne ;  3.  The  new  heaven  and 
earth.  Each  vision  has  in  the  Greek 
about  the  same  number  of  words  (one 
hundred  and  thirty),  and  they  are  man- 
ifestly meant  to  stand  in  contrast.  In 
the  former  we  have  the  grand  finale  of 
evil,  and  in  the  latter  the  grand  finale 
of  good.    The  great  white  throne  ap- 
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pem  in  both— in  one  case  its  glory  is 
that  of  judgment  of  wickedness;  in 
the  other,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Father  who 
makes  all  things  new.  In  one,  the  sea 
gives  up  its  myriads  of  dead ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  no  more.  In  one,  the  dead 
appear  for  final  decision  of  destiny ;  in 
the  other,  death  and  Hades  and  all  the 
results  of  sin  are  no  more  seen.  They 
are  swept  like  the  refuse  of  the  uni- 
▼erse  into  the  lake  of  fire.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  earth  and  heaven  fiee  away 
before  the  glory  of  Ood ;  in  the  other,  a 
new  heaven  and  earth  take  their  place, 
glorious  like  Ood,  with  a  heavenly  city 
which  likewise  refiects  His  glory. 

What  a  pohit  of  view  from  which  to 
look  back  to  that  resurrection  of  Christ 
which  was  the  true  beginning  of  the 
renovation  of  all  things— the  prepara- 
tion of  all:  but  for  that  resurrection 
there  could  be  no  bride  for  Christ,  no 
resurrection  of  saints,  no  abolishlDg 
of  death,  no  new  heavens  and  earth. 
Easter  sermons  have  exhausted  many 
of  the  ordinary  phases  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  but  here  is  a  new  point 
of  view,  from  which,  as  from  Inspira- 
tion Point  in  the  Tosemite  Valley, 
every  great  peak  in  the  landscape  of 
God's  plan  can  be  seen,  until  in  the 
distant  future  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
that  soaring  summit  which  overtops 
an  others^  lit  up  with  the  glory  of  Ood 
—the  final  goal  of  the  believer's  des- 
tiny.   

"If  wk  confess  oub  bins,  he  is 

FAIIHFDL  AND  JUST  TO  FOROTVB  US 

OUB  son."— 1  John  i.  9.  The  hm- 
gnage  of  this  promise  is  among  the 
wooders  of  the  inspired  word,  *'Fdth- 
fal  and  just  to  forgive. "  What  have 
fiithfnineis  and  justice  to  do  with  for- 
giveneast  Are  they  not  rather  opposed 
to  the  paxdon,  and  especially  free  par- 
don, of  transgressors? 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  good  gov- 
tenment  that  the  sinner  can  not  escape 
just  judgment.  Penalty  and  reward 
are  the  sanctions  of  law,  the  pillars 
that  sustain  the  arch  of  goveniment. 
One  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  ironi- 


cally referred  to  the  statutes  of  men  as 
spiders'  webs,  in  which  the  iitUe  fiies 
get  hopelessly  caught,  but  which  the 
great  and  strong  break  through  and 
escape.  A  faithful  and  just  judge  is 
one  who  never  lets  a  criminal  evade 
or  avoid  the  legal  penalty ;  and  this 
makes  society  secure. 

And  yet  in  the  model  government  of 
God,  faittifulness  and  justice  are  ar- 
rayed on  the  side  of  forgiveness.  Had 
this  verse  read,  **He  is  merciful  and 
gracious  to  forgive  us  our  sins,"  it 
would  have  seemed  consistent,  for  it  is 
the  province  of  mercy  and  grace  to  ex- 
ercise clemency ;  but  fidelity  is  inflex- 
ible, and  justice  is  stem  and  severely 
exact. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  paradox? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  God  was  not 
under  any  obligation  to  forgive  sin 
until  He  had  so  promised.  After  that, 
fidelity  and  justice  demanded  that  He 
should  pardon  all  who  conform  to  the 
conditions.  He  had  said : 
''Whoso  covereth  his  sins  shall  not 

prosper; 
But  be  that  coufesseth  and  forsaketk 

them   shall   find   mercy"    (Prov. 

xxviii.  13). 
And  henceforth  He  is  bound  by  His 
own  word.  He  must  pardon  in  order 
to  be  faithful  to  Himself,  and  in  order 
to  be  just  to  the  expectation  He  has 
awakened.  And  so  in  Micah  viL  20 
we  read,  **  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth 
to  Jacob,  the  mercy  to  Abraham  which 
thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  from 
the  days  of  old. "  What  was  a  word 
of  pure  mercy  to  Abraham  respecting 
his  seed  was  a  word  of  truth  to  Jacob. 
God  was  not  bound  to  exercise  grace  to 
Abraham's  seed  until  He  had  so  said ; 
then  what  was  originally  mercy  be- 
came truth. 


•*UnTO     YOU,     THEREFORE,      WHICH 
BEIilEVB  HE  IS  THE  PRECI0USNE88.  " — 1 

Peter  ii.  7  (see  margin).  Both  Peter's 
epistles  revolve  about  that  word  "  pre- 
cious, **  which  occurs  seven  times.  Pre- 
cious is  the  "trial of  your  faith.  "  •'the 
blood  of  Christ, "  *•  the  living  stone,  '* 
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Xchoet   from  the  Xrangelistic  PUt- 

fomi. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  has  been  conducting  the  evange- 
Hetic  Berrices  in  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  since  Mr.  Moody  went  to  Bos- 
ton, recently  took  as  his  subject,  "Men 
of  Power,  and  How  They  Got  It" 
His  text  was  Hebrews  xi.  24:  ''By 
faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to 
years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter. "  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  took  occasion  to  state 
and  apply  the  rule  of  his  life,  touch- 
ing so-called  questionable  amusements : 

**Tbe  rule  of  my  life  that  I  have  tried  to 
live  up  to  for  twenty  yean  it,  Ood  belpinc 
me,  neTer  to  indnlce  in  any  pleaeiire  or  busi- 
nenthat  links  roe  with  an  evil  inetitution. 
One  reeion  why  I  do  not  go  to  the  theater  it 
that  I  do  not  tee  how  anybody  can  who  hae 
any  decency  left  in  him,  after  he  had  seen 
the  plaoarda.  Perhape  there  ie  not  as  much 
spectacular  obscenity  before  the  footlifhts 
as  on  the  biU-boards,  but  if  there  is,  it 
pussies  my  brain  how  any  modest,  pure 
woman  oould  sit  in  front  of  it  and  watch  the 
defcradatlon  of  her  sex. 

''A  little  fcirl  said  to  me:  *Why  dont  you 
dancet*  There  is  not  much  brains  in  it 
After  you  have  done  the  best  you  can,  a 
monkey  can  beat  you.  I*m  a  little  afraid 
there  wUl  be  an  awful  derelopment  In  the 
feet  of  this  generation.  One  reason  why  you 
have  so  many  idiotic  dudes  with  ^e-glasses, 
and  nothing  looking  through  them,  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  demand  for  feet  and  not  for 
brains.  According  to  a  police  report  of 
some  years  ago,  three  fourths  of  the  aban- 
doned characters  in  New  York  traced  their 
fall  to  dancing.  The  dance-house  is  the 
vestibule  of  heU." 

In  a  recent  sermon  in  Cooper  Union, 
Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman— the  pastor  of 
Bethany  Presbyterian  church,  Phila- 
delphia, which  owes  its  origin  to  John 
Wanamaker—set  forth  the  importance 
of  beginning  the  Christian  work  at 
home  and  with  whatever  task  Ood  may 
assign  us,  however  small.    He  said : 

"Some  may  think  if  th^  were  filled  with 
the  Spirit  they  would  be  called  to  preadi  In 
Oooper  Union  or  Carnegie  Hall ;  but  the  Bi- 
ble says,  *Be  witnesses  for  me  first  In  Jerusa- 
lem, then  Judea,  then  in  Samaria,  and  then 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.*  We 
turn  it  around,  and  say,  *We  would  preaoh 


first  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
then  at  home.*  Begin  with  anything  Ood 
sets  before  you  to  be  done,  however  insig- 
nificant It  may  seem.  The  first  religious 
work  John  Wanamaker  did  was  to  secure  the 
laying  down  of  a  new  brick  sidewalk  before 
the  church  of  which  Dr.  Chambers  was  the 
aged  pastor— a  work  which  the  church  did 
not  feel  able  to  do.  The  kiss  of  afTection 
and  the  gratitude  of  his  pastor,  called  out 
by  that,  were  the  inspiration  of  the  life  of 
Christian  enterprise  that  has  resulted  in 
Bethany  church  and  Sunday-school,  and  his 
vast  work  beyond.  It  began  with  the  laying 
of  those  bricks." 

His  comment  on  1  Cor.  iz.  27— in 
which  "castaway"  represents  that 
which  is  ''disapproved''  or  "cast 
aside,"  and  may  well  suggest  a  man 
wrecked  and  stranded  in  the  Christian 
life — is  ab  follows : 

**How  many  ministers,  through  many 
years,  present  the  same  Illustrations  and 
use  the  same  words,  until  they  become  mo- 
notonous, and  then  there  is  only  one  word 
which  fits  their  case,  *Castawayar  How 
many  men,  leaders  In  the  church,  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  superintendents,  who 
are  pointed  out  In  the  streets  as  servants  of 
Ood,  have  lost  their  testimony  In  their 
homes  and  in  the  church.  They  are  cast- 
aways; they  are  disapproved  r 


There  is  a  suggestion  of  "  practical 
Christianity**  in  a  recent  address  of 
Mr.  Moody,  that  ought  to  have  stirred 
aristocratic  New  York,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  it  to  reach  so  far : 

*'If  there  are  any  of  you  here  who  attended 
the  Horse  Show  lately,  I  say  to  you.  If  you 
want  to  show  off  and  exercise  your  fat 
horses,  you  can  do  it  by  giving  drives  to  the 
poor  In  Central  Park.  I  would  call  that 
*  Christianity  on  Wheels.*  Dr.  John  Hall, 
Dr.  Van  Dyke.  andDr.  Parkhurst  are  all  great 
preachers,  but  if  the  women  of  Fifth  Avenue 
will  but  drive  poor  invalids  around  the  Park 
th^wiU  preach  a  more  eloquent  sermon 
than  any  of  these  eminent  gentlemen  can 
deliver.* 

One  of  Mr.  Moody's  keenest  thrusts 
was  directed  at  those  who  attempt  to 
teach  without  any  preparation  for  it, 
those  who  "  open  their  mouths'*  and  ex- 
pect them  to  be  "  filled, "  which  they  so 
often  are,  with — wind.  This  was  given 
in  one  of  his  earnest  exhortations  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible : 

**Thls  Is  just  the  kind  of  an  audience  I 
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want  to  fee  at  thete  morning  nModngs.  We 
want  to  talk  and  confer  tofcetber.  A  man 
€aa*t  be  giving  oot  all  the  time.  He  wants 
to  recelTe  aometbing.  Wbat  tbe  CSiriatian 
people  of  tbia  day  need  iamore  time  to  study 
tbe  Word  of  God. 

*I  know  of  wreeka  of  Obristian  Bvangellsts 
and  ministers  aU  over  tbe  land,  because  tbej 
did  not  get  time  to  study  tbe  Bible.  A  man 
wbo  does  not  get  at  least  two  boura  a  day 
for  tbe  stndy  of  tbe  Word  of  God  will  soon 
run  out  of  ammunition. 

"Tbeoe  secretariea  of  tbe  Young  Hen*a 
Chriatian  Aaaodation  are  making  a  mistake 
in  running  about  bunting  up  cburcbes  for 
ministers,  and  ministers  for  cburcbes. 


**I  don*t  believe  any  Gbristian  work  Is 
wortb  a  snap  of  tbe  finger  tbat  is  not  based 
on  tbe  Bible.  Experience  is  a  good  tbing, 
but  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  Tbe  man 
wbo  is  continually  talking  about  bis  experi- 
ence bas  a  barp  of  only  one  string,  and  con- 
tinual tbrumming  on  it  becomes  tiresome. 

**Many  people  tbink  tbey  are  losing  time  if 
they  stop  a  minute  in  the  bay-field  to  sharpen 
their  scathe.  There  is  where  they  make  a 
mistake.  They  can  work  all  the  faster  with 
a  keen  blade.  Some  .people  keep  on  draw- 
ing at  the  well,  and  never  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  renewing  of  the  supply.  This 
is  tbe  reason  why  so  many  squeaky,  wheezy 
pumps  are  to  be  heard.** 


SERMONIC  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  CURRENT  LIFE. 

Bt  Rev.  Louib  Albbbt  Banks,  D.D.  ,  Author  of  **  Chbibt  and  his  Fbiends, 

"The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends,  **  Etc. 


Tte  Sons  or  Goo.— A  current  magasine 
writer  recalls  tbe  fact  tbat  when  tbe  Prince 
of  Wales  visited  this  country  in  1800,  be 
sailed  home  on  a  ship  which  encountered  a 
very  severe  storm,  and  was  driven  far  out  of 
bsr  eoorse.  The  voyage  was  so  long  delayed 
tbat  tbe  food  was  entirely  devoured,  except 
tbe  salt  fare  of  tbe  crew,  and  tbe  Prince  of 
Walea  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  scanty  provision.  And  S^et,  tho  endur- 
ing bardsbip  for  a  time,  be  enlpyed  the  con- 
sdoosness  tbat  he  was  tbe  soicof  tbe  Queen 
of  England  and  heir  to  the  throne.  Chris- 
tiana aufllar  trial  and  hardship  in  this  world 
like  other  people,  but  they  are  comforted 
and  sustained  by  tbe  assurance  tbat  tbey  are 
tbe  children  of  God. 

"And  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God, 
and  j<^t  heirs  with  Christ.**— Romans  ix.  17. 


Tom  ram  Good  or  Otbbrs.— A  gentleman 
in  evening  dress  on  his  way  to  a  social  party, 
a  few  evenings  since,  saw  a  brutal  tnick- 
driver  unmercifully  beating  a  horse  with  a 
shovel.  He  plead  with  tbe  driver  to  desist, 
and  offered  to  assist  him,  but  the  only  an- 
swer was  a  huge  piece  of  coal  hurled  at  his 
bead.  Then  be  secured  a  policeman,  had 
tbe  bmte  arrested  for  cruelty  to  animals,  and. 
arrayed  as  be  was  In  evening  dress,  mounted 
the  ooal  cart  and  drove  tbe  horse  hack  to  his 
atablSL  Sncb  men  help  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Ohrlst  on  earth.  If  tbe  man  bad  been  nlmply 
looking  after  bla  own  interest,  be  would  have 
barried  by  to  bla  party  on  the  other  side  of 
the  slieet  But  his  deed  was  In  the  spirit  of 
BUm  who  denied  Himself  His  own  ease  and 
eomf ort  for  tbe  good  of  others. 

Tn  WoBLD  CoMnro  nr  Lnu  a  Flood.— A 
atraage  caae  of  a  church  driven  out  by  trolley 
cars  la  joat  now  afforded  In  Brooklyn.  The 
ehoreb  in  quaation  a  few  years  ago  had  one 
of  the  finest  sites  In  the  city,  but  two  trolley 
lines  have  oooverged  about  it,  and  the  noise 
Is  so  ooofoslng  tbat  the  pastor  has  resigned 
on  aoeonnt  of  it,  and  declarra  tbat  the  church 
ta  likely  to  be  mined,  aa  the  property  for 
ehufeb  purpoaea  la  valueless  and  the  con- 
gregation la  unable  to  build  on  a  new  site. 
Other  ehnrehes  have  been  ruined  by  the  din 
and  conftiskm  of  worldlineas,  tho  not  exactly 
In  the  aame  way.  It  Is  the  one  great  threat, 
bovever,  agftlnst  tbe  success  of  the  Church. 
TbaObmw  needs  to  stand  strong  in  the 


promise  of  God  that  **When  the  enemy  shall 
come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  lift  up  a  standard  agamst  him.**— Isaiah 
lix.  19. 

A  Passion  fob  Sivmo  People.— There  is  a 
young  man  named  John  Boice,  living  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  has  a  passion  for  sa- 
ving people  from  drowning.  The  young  man 
whom  he  rescued  a  few  days  ago  was  the 
eighteenth  who  has  owed  life  to  him.  In  the 
lant  three  years  he  has  rescued  eighteen  per- 
sons from  drowning  in  the  Raritan  River. 
That  is  splendid,  but  there  is  a  yet  nobler 
passion  wnlch  has  for  its  object  the  saving 
of  the  soul.  Some  people  become  very  dar- 
ing and  slcilful  In  this  nobler  art,  and  it 
may  be  learned  and  practised  by  every  one. 
**Let  him  know  that  he  which  coorerteth  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a 
soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins.**— Jamss  v.  90. 

In  Reich  or  the  Life-Line —but  Lost.— 
As  the  Weehawken  ferry-boat  neared  the 
Jersey  side  a  few  roomings  since,  the  captain 
saw  a  man  on  an  upturned  boat,  drifting 
rapidly  down  the  river.  He  revenvHl  the  en- 
gines, and  when  the  ferry-boat  got  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  capnised  boat,  the  cries  of 
the  shipwrecked  man,  **HelpI  Save  roe!** 
could  be  plainly  heard.  A  deck-hand  seized 
a  life  preserver  to  which  a  line  was  attached, 
and  tossed  it  to  the  man  in  distress.  The 
line  fell  across  the  man's  shoulder,  but  he 
roade  no  attempt  to  grasp  it.  Then  the  deck- 
hand tied  the  end  of  the  rope  around  his  own 
body,  and  jumping  overboard  in  the  icy 
flood,  swam  to  the  upturned  boat.  When 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  row-boat  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  did  not  dare  to  loosen 
himself  from  it.  He  could  barely  touch  the 
clothing  of  the  man.  but  could  not  irrip  him 
with  sufficient  strength  to  take  him  back 
with  him  to  the  ferry-boat.  He  cried  out. 
**For  Qod*s  sake,  jump  I  1*11  catch  you." 
But  the  man  remained  motionless  on  the 
boat,  and  only  moaned.  Overcome  by  the 
cold  and  exhaustion,  the  deck-hand  was  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  his  own  boat.  Then  an- 
other line  was  thrown,  and  coiled  about  the 
man  on  the  wreck,  and  this  time  he  clutched 
It  with  a  seeming  purpose  to  be  saved. 
Right  heartily  the  crew  pulled  In  on  the 
line,  but  before  he  came  within  reach  he  let 
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E>ttae  rop«aiMl  MHik  forvrercnit  of  siffht. 
ow  triM  tluil  Md  piotnra  is  to  lifo«  la  illiis- 
tntincthefMeof  many  whoareihlpwrecked 
by  tlieir  ttns,  and  are  drifting  to  certain 
ruin.  Tho  the  life-line  is  thrown  within 
their  reach,  their  sins  hare  so  benumbed 
their  power  to  choose,  they  will  not  seise  it, 
or  if  they  do,  they  permit  it  to  drop  again 
from  their  nenreless  flngeriL  K  man's  own 
will  is  Che  determining  agency  in  salvation. 
Nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  man 
who  really  chooses  Christ. 

**And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Ctome. 
And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Ctome.  And 
let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whoeoerer 
vaiOs  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 
RST.  zxii.  17. 

Tbb  WaiOKsas.  —In  the  recent  terrible  rail- 
way disaster  in  Alabama,  it  is  beliered  that 
the  fearful  loss  of  property  and  life  was 
caused  by  robbers,  who  aioliberately  wrecked 
the  train  in  order  that  they  might  rifle  the 
pockets  of  the  dead  and  wounded  passengers. 
Immediately  after  the  train  fell  into  the 
abyss,  three  men  rushed  from  the  side  of  a 
hill  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  and  after  rob> 
bing  the  passengers,  set  flre  to  portions  of 
the  train,  and  escaped.  These  wreckers  are 
now  pursued,  with  a  heavy  price  set  on  their 
heads.  They  were  not  very  shrewd.  Tliey 
should  havs  come  to  New  York  and  taken 
out  a  liquor  license,  and  then  they  could 
have  carried  on  their  work  of  wreckage  and 
pillage  as  well,  and  Instead  of  haviiig  a  re- 
ward for  their  arrest,  every  policeman's 
uniform  on  the  street  would  have  been  a 
pledge  for  their  protection. 

**He  sitteth  in  the  lurking-places  of  the 
villages:  in  the  secret  places  doth  he  murder 
the  innocent:  his  eyes  are  privily  set  against 
the  poor.  He  lieth  in  wait  secretly  as  a  lion 
in  his  den:  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the 
poor:  he  doth  catch  the  poor,  when  he 
draweth  him  Into  his  net**— nalm  x.  8,  A. 

A  Paupbr  m  THB  Midst  of  PLmrrr.— An 
old  German  shoemaker  died  in  the  hospital 
in  Faterson,  N.  J,,  last  week,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  without  money,  as  it  was  known 
he  was  without  friends.  His  body  was  turned 
over  to  thepoormaster,  who  was  surprised  on 
going  to  the  old  cobbler's  shop  to  flnd  not 
only  a  life  insurance  policy,  but  a  bank-book 
showing  deposits  amountlog  to  $4,000,  and 
other  articles  valued  at  9600  more.  The  old 
man  had  lived  like  a  pauper,  while  he  might 
have  surrounded  his  old  age  with  comforts. 
Alas  I  that  there  are  so  many  who  follow 
his  example  in  spiritual  thiuRS,— men  and 
women  wno  might  be  clothed  with  righteous- 
ness, and  fesst  on  love,  and  Joy,  and  peace 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  who  are  living  like 
tramps,  and  will  die  spiritual  paupers. 
How  much  wiser  to  live  so  that  we  may  in- 
her  it  the  promise  of  Paul  to  thePhllippians: 
'*My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  accord- 
ing to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Clhrist  Jesus."— 
Phil.  Iv.  10. 

A  Human  Laddss.— Notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
It  is  true  that  there  is  more  heroism  In  com- 
mon life  to-day  than  ever  before.  At  a  flre 
In  a  tenement  house  in  New  York  city  on  the 
evening  of  December  28  last,  the  Janitor, 
Charles  F.  Lorens,  performed  an  act  which 
places  him  In  the  line  of  heroes.  Before  the 
firemen  arrived  the  tenants  were  having  a 
desperate  time  on  the  flre-esoapes.  The 
ladder  Intended  to  reach  the  ground  was  too 
short  by  ten  feet  People  came  down  to  the 
last  platform,  and  were  afraid  to  venture  on 
the  snort  and  shaky  ladder,  and  make  the 
drop  to  the  street.  Others  were  crowding 
down  the  encapes  behind  them,  and  it  looked 
as  if  some  terrible  aoddent  would  haiq;>eii. 


Lorens,  the  Janitor,  was  eoual  to  the  emer- 
gency. Standing  on  tiptoe  on  the  stoop,  he 
managed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and  holding  It  firmly  by  the  lowest  round, 
told  the  excited  people  to  descend.  And 
thus  over  his  body  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren found  their  way  in  safety  to  the  street. 
That  was  a  heroic  deed,  and  yet  it  Is  only  a 
faint  Illustration  of  the  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  Him  who  left  all  the  glory  of 
heaven  and  came  down  to  earth  that  we 
might  through  Him  be  saved. 

"Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afBieted.  But 
he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities:  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed.^— Isaiah  llii.  4,  6. 

Aw  AwAKXNXD  Coxscisifcic— The  man  who 
commits  sin  and  imagines  he  can  go  his  own 
way  and  be  happy,  if  only  his  sin  is  not  dis- 
covered, makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  lesving 
his  conscience  out  of  the  account.  No  man 
can  tell  when  conscience  will  rise  up  and 
shake  the  accusing  finger  in  his  face,  and 
make  him  condemn  himself.  This  was  illus- 
trated recently,  when  a  young  thief  who  had 
stolen  a  package  of  diamonds  worth  over 
91,000  walked  into  the  West  Twentieth  Police 
Station,  in  this  city,  and  confessed  himself 
a  thief  in  order  to  save  a  colored  girl  who 
was  held  for  the  crime.  That  mysterious 
thing  we  call  conscience  would  not  let  him 
sleep  or  enjoy  his  stolen  goods  in  peace,  but 
took  him  by  the  throat  and  marcMd  him  to 
Jail  for  his  misdeeds.  It  was  like  the  esse 
of  the  men  who  were  going  to  stone  the 
woman  to  death  for  adultery,  and  Jesus  said 
to  them,  ''He  that  Is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.**  And  John, 
recording  the  incident,  says:  **They  whi^ 
heud  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
science, went  out  one  by  one.**— John  vlii.  9. 

ToRV  BT  TBS  Sharks.— A  published  letter 
from  Samoa,  the  island  made  forever  famous 
by  the  residence  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
tells  the  thrilling  story  of  the  almost 
miraculous  escape  of  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies  from  death  by  sharks.  They  were  out 
in  an  open  boat,  far  from  land,  when  the 
boat  capsised  and  threw  them  into  the  sea. 
Being  expert  swimmers,  they  abandoned  the 
boat  and  swam  toward  the  shore.  The 
women  were  pursued  by  sharks,  and  only 
eecaped  by  climbing  the  anchor  chain  of  a 
lighter.  As  It  was,  their  clothing  was  torn 
from  their  bodies,  and  their  limbs  painfully 
lacerated.  The  gentleman  was  separated 
from  them  in  the  darkne8s,aod  finally  reached 
the  shore.  He.  too,  was  pursued  by  sharks, 
which  wounded  him  in  a  dozen  plaoea.  He 
was  found  wanderinsr.  a  raring  maniac. 
Between  fits  of  hysterical  laughter  and  sob- 
bing, he  would  fight  imaginaiy  battles  with 
sharks. 

I  read  this  terrible  story,  end  turning  over 
the  page,  read  the  story  of  a  man  who  went 
to  his  home  In  Peterson  drunk  the  night  be- 
fore, and  beat  his  wife  and  five  childtai  In 
a  most  brutal  manner.  The  family  were 
compelled  to  flee  to  the  neighbore  for  refuse. 
Then  the  drunkard  took  an  ax  and  proceeded 
to  wreck  the  interior  of  his  house.  He  was 
finally  arrested  and  taken  to  Jail,  and  slept 
away  his  drunken  spree  on  the  cell  fioor. 
The  next  moraing  he  was  in  the  depths  of 
despair  and  remorse,  as  he  Is  a  peacesble 
man,  and  kind  to  his  wife  and  children  when 
sob«r.  As  I  laid  down  the  paper  I  thought 
that  the  sharks  of  Samoa  were  not  more 
fierce  than  the  shark-like  passions  and  lusts 
which  transform  a  pesceful  home  Into  a  hell. 

"He  that  Is  slow  to  anger  Is  better  than 
the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  bis  spirit, 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city."— Prov.  xvL  as. 
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By  Wilub  J.  Bkbcheb,  D.D.,  Pbo- 
mtOB  or  TEB  Hbbbew  Lanouaob 

AHD  LrnOULTITBB  IN  THB  ThBOLOOI- 

OAL  Sbmihabt,  Aububn,  N.  Y. 

TlM  Wofd  S«tnl  in  the  Sense  of 
TnineflSkm. 

Ttos  stem  Is  one  of  frequent  occur- 
renoe in  tbe  Old  Testament.  Itlsoom- 
monlj  translated  by  words  denoting 
wisdom,  intelligence,  etc.,  but  also 
freqaently  by  tbe  word  prosper,  or 
success.  The  King  James  Version 
often  baa  one  of  these  translations  in 
the  text,  and  tbe  other  in  the  margin 
(«.f .,  Josh.  i.  7,  8 :  1  Sam.  zviii.  5, 
14;  1  KingsiL  8;  Isa.  Hi.  18).  This 
indicates  the  characteristic  which  differ- 
entiates  the  words  of  this  stem  from 
other  words  signifying  wisdom  or  in- 
telligence. They  denote  tbe  kind  of 
good  sense  which  renders  a  man  sue- 
oessf  uL  They  resemble  somewhat  such 
homely  Bnglish  words  as  "  gumption,  ** 
or  "fsGol^,**  which  we  apply  to  a 
person  who  habitually  sees  what  needs 
doing,  and  does  it  successfully. 

In  tbe  later  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nent»  this  word  takes  on  a  technical 
meaning  for  which  its  ordinary  use 
admirably  fits  it.  It  describes  the 
tndned  skill  which  enables  one  to  sue- 
oeed  in  some  art,  especially  in  the  li- 
turgical arts.  Note  a  few  instances  in 
whidi  the  recognition  of  this  usage  at 
once  dears  up  an  obscure  passage,  and 
proves  the  xeali^  of  the  usage  itself. 

In  tbe  account  of  Hezekiah's  pass- 
ofer,  we  are  tdd  that 


Lvfttas  and  the  priests  were  pnielDs 
Ike  Loid  4af  bj  dej,  with  loud  ioetnuneots 
lothe  Loid.  And  Heaekieh  epake  comfort- 
eUj  aalo  all  fSbm  Leritee  that  were  exercu- 
*if  good  arolMtf  MU  for  tbe  Lord.**- 
tChroB. 


Bers  tlie  old  Tersion  has  ''that  taught 
the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  **  and 
Ihs  Rerlsed  Version  has  ''that  were  well 


skilled  [in  the  service]  of  the  Lord,** 
which  gives  the  meaning  correctly. 
The  skill  referred  to  is  of  course  their 
trained  skill  in  the  temple  music  and 
other  liturgical  work. 

Ezra,  at  the  River  Ahava,  found  that 
he  had  no  Levites.  To  supply  this 
lack,  he  sent  to  "the  place  Casiphia** 
for  "ministers  for  the  house  of  our 
God": 

"And  thcj  brought  to  us,  eooordioic  to  tbe 
good  band  of  our  Qod  upon  us,  men  o/ trained 
MU  of  tbe  sons  of  Mabli«  tbe  eon  of  Lot!,** 
tbe  ion  of  Israel ;  and  [or,  eren]  Sberebtab 
witb  bis  tone,  and  bis  bretbren,  eigbteen, 
eta— Earn  riil.  1& 

The  word  here  translated  "men**  is  in 
the  singular,  but  Is  probably  used  as  a 
collective,  and  therefore  to  be  trans- 
lated by  the  English  plural.  The  old 
version  has  "a  man  of  understanding,  ** 
and  the  Revised  Version  "  a  man  of  dis  •' 
cretion,  **  with  the  proper  name  "  Ish  • 
sekel**  in  the  margin.  Obviously  none 
of  these  give  accurately  the  required 
meaning.  What  Ezra  desired  and  ob- 
tained was  a  body  of  liturgically  trained 
Levites,  for  the  temple  service. 

In  the  account  of  Nehemiah's  great 
convocation  occurs  the  statement : 

"And  tbqy  read  in  tbe  book,  in  tbe  law  of 
God,  distinotlj,  even  putting  trained  ekiU 
[thereto}^  eo  tbat  tbey  understood  tbe  read- 
ing.'-Neb.  tUL  S. 

Here  the  versions  have  "and  gave  the 
sense,  **  which  strains  the  usage  of  tbe 
word,  and  gives  a  meaning  which  every 
commentator  finds  to  be  in  need  of  ex- 
planation. The  real  affirmation  is  that 
the  reading  was  done  by  expert  read  • 
ers,  who  made  what  they  read  intelli- 
gible. 

In  Neb.  viii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  19 ; 
and  in  ten  places  in  Daniel  (i.  4, 17 : 
viii  25;  ix.  18,  23,  25 ;  xi.  88,  85 ;  xii. 
8, 10),  words  of  this  stem  are  used,  and 
the  idea  of  trained  skill  would  fit  the 
context;  but  in  these  instances  the 
more  usual  meaning  of  success-bring- 
ing good  sense,  is  also  congruous.  The 
case  of  the  cognate  word  nuukil,  as 
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preflflioD  has  obtained  that  there  Is  not 
wanting  some  merit  in  auch  a  life  aa  be 
bad  led,  that  the  path  to  eminent  piety 
and  uaefulnesa  doea  not  lie  through  a 
pure  youth,  an  industrious  and  virtu- 
oua  manhood,  but  through  the  gutter 
and  the  gambling-bouse,  and  their  sur- 
roundings; and  so  we  leaTe  the  men 


whose  liyes  have  been  spent  in  the 
practise  of  piety,  in  the  study  of  Ood's 
word,  in  association  with  the  good,  to 
sit,  delighted  listeners,  at  the  feet  of 
Ned,  the  oonTerted  burglar,  or  Bill, 
the  reformed  pugulist,  or  Joe,  the  re- 
claimed gambler,  or  Wagglea,  the  per- 
manently located  tramp. 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Bt  D.  S.  Obbgobt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


THE  FIRST  PHASE  OF  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT DEVELOPMENT. 

AccoBDiNO  to  the  phin  of  the  New 
Testament,  outlined  in  the  November 
number  of  Thb  Review,  it  embraces 
TwoStagei^*  the  Second  Stage  present- 
ing ihrtephMei. 

The  Fint  Stage,  the  Historical  In- 
troduction of  the  Gospel  into  the 
World  has  been  found  recorded  in  the 
Four  Chepeli, 

The  Three Phateeoithe  Second  Stage 
are  to  be  studied  in  their  order. 

First  Phase— Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Firet  Phaee  ef  DeeelopmefU  in 
the  Second  Stage  of  New  Testament 
Religion  is  that  presented  in  the  Out- 
ward Life  and  History  of  the  Church, 
or  Kingdom  of  Ood— which  took  the 
place  of  Judaism,  as  its  fulfilment — 
in  connection  with  the  Three  World- 
Races.  This  iBtovaoid  in  the  Aettqf  the 
ApoeUee. 

The  Acta  of  the  Apostles— the  one 
strictly  Historical  Book  of  the  New 
Testament,  corresponding  to  the  three 
times  three  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament— appears  on  its  face  to 
be  the  history  of  the  origin  and  early 
development  of  the  Church  or  King- 
dom of  Gk)d,  or  of  the  New  or  Christian 
Dispensation. 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Acts  is 
universally  admitted  to  have  been 
Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  the 
writer  of  the  Third  Gospel,  of  which 

^SMfldmuno  Rsnsw.votszzlL«p.4(ia. 


the  Acts  is  professedly  a  continuation 
and  addressed  to  the  same  Theophflus. 
As  hi  the  case  of  the  Gospel,  so  in  the 
Acts,  the  aim  could  not  have  been 
simply  private  and  personal  It  was 
probably  written  some  time  in  the 
sixties,  when  Paul's  Gospel  work  in 
Rome  had  been  going  on  for  two  years. 
The  Book  of  Acts  is  apparently  so 
simple  in  its  narrative  and  structure, 
and  yet  really  so  complex,  that  ita  im- 
portant aim  and  real  scope  and  signifi- 
cance have  often,  partially,  at  least, 
escaped  the  investigator  and  conmaen* 
tator.  Concerning  it.  Dean  Farrar  has 
well  said : 


**The  precioiiineai  of  a  book  nuij 
times  belt  be  estinutted  if  we  consider  the 
loM  which  we  ibonld  experience  |C  w«  did 
not  pofliees  it  If  eo,  we  can  hardly  value 
too  highly  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Had  it 
not  come  down  to  us  there  would  have  been 
a  blank  in  our  knowledge  which  scarcely 
anything  could  have  filled  up.  The  origin 
of  Christianity  would  have  been  an  insoluble 
enigma.* 

The  Book,  in  fact,  furnishes  in  large 
measure  the  key  to  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles,  which  were  the  products 
chiefly  of  the  period  covered  by  its 
history. 

The  Ooepele  fumUh  the  foundaiumfor 
the  Aete  which  records  the  results  of  the 
promulgation  of  their  teachings,  aa  the 
Pentateuch  fumishea  the  foondatioo 
for  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.      The    Historical    Booki 
record  the  planting  i^id  development 
of  the  religion  in  Canaan;  the  Adi 
records  the  planting  ia^  early  dtfilop- 
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meat  of  the  Gospel   in   the  modem 
woild. 

Luke*$  mm  ttatenumt  cf  Mi  Aim,  as 
found  in  Acts  i.  1-8,  is  a  help  to  the 
imdentanding  of  the  Book.     In  this 


1st.  He  represents  Christ's  work  as 
detailed  in  the  Third  Gospel  as  merely 
the  beginning  of  that  teork,  of  which  the 
record  in  the  Acts  is  a  eorUinuatian. 

2d.  "He  tvanish^  the  eomeiitecf  their 
imperfect  or  falee  iwtionM  ef  the  coming 
Kingdom,  hj  directing  their  attention 
to  the  promise  of  the  Father  to  give  the 
Spirit  (Isaiah  xliv.  8;  Joel  ii.  28. 
etc.),  and  the  promise  of  Jesus  Himself 
(Luke  xii.  11;  John  xiv.,  xvi.),— all 
of  which  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Kingdom  wu  to  be  tpiritual,  and  not 
worldly. 

8d.  He  repeats  (in  verse  8)  Christ's 
own  statement  of  the  world-wide 
sweep  bf  the  Kingdom  they  were  to 
estaUish  when  endued  with  power 
from  on  high. 

Certain  Salient  Featuree  of  the  Age 
andBktory  help  in  interpreting  Luke's 
statement  of  his  aim,  and  in  complet- 
ing the  key  to  the  Book  of  Acts. 

1st  The  New  Dispensation,  that 
OF  THE  Holt  Spikit.— The  Holy 
Spirit  descended  at  Pentecost  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ascended  Christ,  and 
to  set  up  and  carry  on  as  His  vicegerent 
the  spiritual  kingdom  that  was  to  win 
hack  the  world  from  Satan  to  Qod, 

The  Holy  Spirit  appears  through- 
out the  Acts  as  the  controlling  and 
directing  Agent,  and  especially  as  the 
Inspirer  of  every  forward  movement 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Plerson  has  emphasized 
this  feature*— perhaps  unduly,  so  far 
as  it  may  lead  to  an  underestimation 
of  other  essential  features,  but  doubt- 
less necessarily  in  order  to  secure  the 
fdn  leoognition  of  facts  only  partially 
leoQgnized— In  discussing  the  sub- 
stanoe  of  the  Book  under  the  title  of 
"The  Acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ** 

The  Acts  is  preeminently  the  Book  of 
Of  Work  ef  ike  mt^  Spirit,  as  John's 


•*ne.A0li  of  the  HolyEplrit.* 


Gospel  is  preeminently  The  Bookofthe 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  in 
studying  it  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  great  crises  and  forward  movements 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

2d.  The  Cabbtino  Out  of  the 
Gbeat  Comhissiok.— The  carrying  out 
of  the  Great  Commission  to  evangelize 
the  world,  by  the  Apostles  (** apostle** 
means  **  missionary  **) ,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  likewise  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Acts. 

That  Commission  is  given  by  Mat- 
thew (ch.  xxviii.  18-20),  and  by  Mark 
(ch.  xvi.  15).  Both  emphasize  the 
world-wide  reach  of  the  work  of  those 
first  Missionaries,  the  Apostles,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Master's  parting  command. 
Luke,  in  Acts  i.  8,  connects  it  with  the 
enduement  with  power  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  successive  stages  by  which  it  was 
to  be  carried  out:  *'And  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  ** 
—which  stages  correspond  with  the 
periods  of  the  actual  history. 

This  will  make  it  readily  apparent 
why  the  title  **  Acte  of  the  Apoetlee  "  came 
to  be  attached  to  the  Book.  But  any 
view  of  the  Book  will  be  incomplete 
that  leaves  out  at  the  same  time  the 
inspiring  and  superintending  Acte  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

8d.  The  Religious  and  Social 
Revolution.  —  Ch  r  i  s  t  i  an  i  ty— the 
Church  as  the  kernel  of  the  New 
Kingdom— was  planted  in  the  midst 
of  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  by  the 
work  of  the  Apostles  under  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  transform  that  world  relig- 
iously and  socially. 

To  the  Jeiee  the  Apostles  presented 
Christianity  as  the  fulfilment  and  abro- 
gation of  Judaiem,  and  the  Christian 
Church  as  the  successor  of  i^nagog 
and  Temple.  The  new  religion  intro 
duced  new  ideas  and  forces — ^present- 
ing Jesus  as  the  Messiah  already  come, 
the  one  sacrifice  and  atonement,  and 
calling  for  obedience  and  devotion  to 
Him  in  the  work  of  proclaiming  the 
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GoBpel  to  all  mankiDd ;  in  place  of  the 
familiar  features  of  the  old  Judaism, 
the  sacrifices  and  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  coming  Messiah,  and  the  Jewish 
exclusiveness.  To  the  €renitle$  thej 
proclaimed  the  deadly  hostility  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  dreadful  sins  and  vices 
and  idolatries  of  Heathenism,  preaching 
everywhere  repentance  and  remienon  €f 
ein$  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  was  bold- 
ly proposed  to  work  an  absolute  trans- 
formation in  both  Jew  and  Qentile. 

4th.  The  TsMPLB  AND  Stnaooo  Sys- 
tem.— A  most  important  element  in 
the  work  of  carrying  out  the  Great 
Commission  was  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem made  up  of  Temple  and  synagogs, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
extended  over  the  known  world.  By 
means  of  it  constant  intercourse  was 
carried  on  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Apostles  naturally  made  use  of 
this  system  in  their  work  of  spreading 
abroad  the  GospeL  They  preached 
Chriet  Crucified  first  always  to  the  Jewe 
and  then  to  the  Gten  tiles.  This  was 
true,  not  only  of  Peter's  preaching, 
who  was  the  special  Apostle  to  the 
Jews,  but  it  was  also  true  of  Paurs, 
who  was  the  special  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles. 

It  was  their  aim,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  win  the  Jews  from  and  through  their 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  and  in  the 
earlier  period  of  their  work  over  the 
world  they  made  use  of.  this  extended 
Jewish  system  as  a  scaffolding,  so  to 
si>eak,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the 
spiritual  structure  of  Christianity, 
which  was  to  take  its  place.  In  the 
end,  many  of  the  Jews  became  Chris- 
tians, and  gradually  cut  loose  from 
the  forms  of  Judaism,  whOe  a  greater 
number  adhered  to  the  old  and  time- 
honored  forms,  and  became  the  bitter- 
est persecutors  of  their  Christian 
brethren. 

The  period  during  which  the  Apostles 
were  thus  preparing  for  the  Transi- 
tion from  Judaism  to  Christianity  was 
naturally  a  period  of  fierce  conflicts  and 
fiery  persecutions.    In  the  course  of  it 


they  were  brought  before  rulers  and 
kings  and  emperors  in  the  Gentile 
world,  to  testify  to  their  faith,  and 
often  to  seal  it  with  their  blood.  In 
synagog  and  Temple  likewise  they 
were  brought  to  account  by  the  Jews 
— history  recording  breach  after  breach 
with  Judaism,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  and  back  again— until  with  the 
close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
synagog  system,  which  had  at  first 
helped  Christianity  in  its  progress  over 
the  world,  had  passed  beyond  its  final 
breach  with  the  new  religion,  both  re- 
jecting it  and  being  rejected  by  it; 
had  become  only  a  hindrance  and  a 
curse,  and  woe  ready  to  he  blotted  o%U  by 
Titue  in  the  deetruction  of  Jenualem, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  freer 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  time  to 
come. 

All  these  features  will  help  to  furnish 
the  key  to  the  Book,  whose  history  was 
molded  by  them. 

Making  use  of  the  hints  thus  ob- 
tained, we  reach  the  following  as — 

The  Theme  of  the  Acts.—'The  Found- 
ing of  the  Church  (or  New  Dispensa- 
tion, or  Kingdom  of  Qod,  or  Chris- 
tianity) ,  its  Guidance,  and  its  Extension 
over  the  world,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  Apostles  and  their  fellow 
Christians,  successively  from  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Jewish  center,  from  Antioch, 
the  Greek  center,  and  from  Rome,  the 
Roman  center. 

The  Plan  of  the  Acts. 

[The  Flan  of  the  Book  mmj  be  ▼ariouily 
presented.  Some  simple  outlines  may  be 
suggaeted. 

1st  Luke^e  auogeeted  Plan  may  be  fol- 
lowed. This  would  glTe  the  work  of  the 
Apostles  under  the  Holy  Spirit: 

1.  In  planting  the  Church  In  Jerusalem. 

a.  In  its  extension  throughout  Judea  and 
Samaria. 

8l  In  its  extension  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

9d.  The  Commonly  given  TwofoUL  IHvieion 
is  an  obTious  one: 

1.  Peter  and  the  Church  among  the  Jews. 

a.  Paul  and  the  Church  among  the  Oen- 
tUss.] 

TheAettqftheApoetleimBj,  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  be  regarded  as  made  up 
of  an  Introduction  and  Three  BafU^  em- 
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bmdng  tbe  Founding  of  the  Church  and 
its  Extension  from  three  Race  Centers. 

iNTBODUcnON. — 2%0  Founding  cff  the 
(^ureh  of  Ohriit  or  Now  DiopoMoUonhy 
thoBolff  Spirit,  atJeruoalom,  aaa  Church 
detiffMdforloraelandfor  the  Whole  Hu- 
man Baee.    Ch.  i.,ii.  [a.d.  81.] 

FnfaiUjry  Statement,  connecting 
Luke's  Gospel  as  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  work,  with  the  Acts  as  the 
continuation  of  that  work.    Ch.  i.  1-8. 

I.  Anteeedente  ef  the  Founding  of  the 
Church,    Ch.  L  4-26.    This  embraces : 

[1.  The  AjKenaUm  of  Jetu9^  leaTinc  the 
Qratt  CkMmmiMioii  and  tbe  Promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  wm  His  more  efficient  Bacoessor. 
Cb.  i.  4-11. 

a.  The  Waiting  of  the  Apostles  in  Prayer 
sad  Sapplicatlon  for  the  Promise  of  Power, 
sad  the  filling  of  the  place  of  Judas.  Oh.  i. 
l»4n.l 

II.  The  Founding  of  the  Church  at 
Bmteeoti  hj  the  Outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Conyersion  of  8,000 
through  the  Preaching  of  Peter.  Ch. 
IL    [After  50  days.]    This  embraces : 

[1.  The  FientecoMtal  Mirade  and  its  atten- 
dant Qift  of  Tongues,  and  the  perverse  Ex- 
planation of  it.    Ch.  ii.  1-18. 

a.  Beter*»  TeMtimony  and  Sermon  and  the 
OooTenion  of  9,000  souls.    Ch.  il.  1441. 

8L  The  SUmed  Ettate  of  the  Primitive 
Chitrdk,  with  its  unity  of  spirit  and  its  vol- 
antsiy  Community  of  Goods.    Ch.  iL  49-47.] 

Pabt  F1B8T. — The  Dowitopment  and 
EUeneion  of  the  Church  among  the  Jewe, 
from  Jer%ualom  ae  a  Center,  otor  Syria, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  Pbter  as  the  Central  Figure.  Ch. 
liL-xii.  [A.D.  81-46]. 

Section  Fibst. — The  Development  of 
the  Church  in  Jeruealem  by  a  series  of 
Trials  and   Providential    Discipline. 
Gh.iii.-TiL[A.D.  81-86.] 

[A  ssrist  of  dieturbancea  from  without 
and  from  within  constituted  a  **cl>ain  of  dis- 
cipUaary  providenoes**  to  purifjr  and  confirm 
tbe  Infant  Gbnroh.  During  this  period— from 
a.n.  S6-8S>tbe  Ghureh  was  apparently  eon- 
ftned  to  the  Jewe  proper  or  those  of  home* 
Mrth,  aad  to  those  of  f  oreign*birth  (Grecians 
'«r  BsifciBlirte  Jew«).] 

L  The  Second  Orfot  Publie  Eehibition 
^tke  Gctpei  toiheJewe,  and  its  ResulU 
in  Ovowth  and  Power.    Ch.  iii.-iT. 


1(1)  Occasioned  by  the  Healing  of  a  lame 
man  by  Peter  and  John,  in  the  name  of  Je- 
sus, the  Messiah,  of  Nasareth  (ch.  lit  1-11); 
(8)  Followed  by  Peter*s  Sermon,  proving  to 
the  People  the  Measiahship  of  Jesus,  and 
charging  them  with  murdering  Him  whom 
God  had  raised  from  the  dead  (ch.  iii.  1S-S6) ; 
(8)  Resulting  in  the  Arrest  of  Peter  and  John 
by  the  priests  and  Sadducees,  and  their  trial 
and  acquittal  before  the  Great  Council  (ch. 
It.  1-89);  (4)  Ending  in  great  increase  in 
unity,  in  power,  and  in  consecration  of  pos- 
sessions (ch.  It.  88-87)*  1 

II.  The  Flnt  Great  Trial  from  Within 
the  Church,  growing  out  of  the  cove- 
tousness,  ambition,  and  hypocrisy  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  in  connection 
with  the  Voluntary  Community  of 
Ck)od8.    Ch.  ▼. 

[(1)  Occasioned  by  keeping  oack  part  of 
what  they  professed  voluntarily  to  conse- 
crate, and  bringing  swift  judgment;  (8)  Fol- 
lowed by  greater  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
miracles  by  the  Apostles,  resulting  in  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  belicTers;  (8) 
Leading  to  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  Apostles  by  the  High  Priest  and  Sad- 
duces,  and  their  trial  before  the  Great  (^un- 
ci!, to  which  Peter  boldly  preaches  the  Chru- 
cifled  Jesus,  but  is  set  free  by  the  adrice  of 
Gamaliel ;  ending  in  their  continuing  boldly 
to  teach  and  to  preach  in  the  Temple.] 

ni.  The  Second  Great  Trial  from 
Within  the  Church,  occasioned  by  the 
Voluntary  Community  of  Goods,  and 
giving  Origin  to  the  Diaconate,  The 
Deacons  now  aid  the  Apoetlet  in  proclaim- 
ing the  Gospel.    Ch.  vL-vii. 

[(1)  Its  occasion  in  the  Neglect  of  the 
Widows  of  the  Grecian  or  foreign-bom  Jews, 
in  the  Daily  Ministrations,  leading  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  order  of  Deacons,  and  in- 
creasing progress  (ch.  ri.  1-7). 

(8)  The  Account  of  Stephen*s  wonderful 
Power  in  preaching;  his  Miracles,  his  accu- 
sation and  trial  by  the  Foreign-bom  Jews, 
and  his  defense  before  them ;  and  his  death 
at  their  hands  as  the  first  Martyr  (ch.  Ti.  S- 
Tii.).    Ud-SO.] 

This  completer  organixation  increased  the 
efllciency  of  the  Church;  opened  the  way  to 
the  Bynagogs  of  the  foreign-bom  Jews;  led 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  beyond  Jeru- 
salem; multiplied  the  disciples;  and  brought 
in  a  great  company  of  the  priests  who  had 
before  kept  aloof.] 

Section  Second.— 7A«  Extension  of 
the  Church  over  Syria,  in  consequence 
of  the  Persecution  that  arose  about  Ste- 
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phen.     The  Whole  Church  new  Spreads 
the  Ocepel.  Ch.  viii.-zii.  [A.D.8eM5.] 

[Th*  proo6M  oC  broadening  out  was  thm 
begun.  In  oonnection  with  the  development 
by  the  H0I7  Spirit  of  men  of  breeder  ^jm- 
pethlee— 43tepheii,  Philip,  Saul— to  meet  the 
new  ezigendes.] 

I.  The  Dispersion  of  the  Christians 
by  the  Persecution,  in  which  Saul  was 
active,  leading  to  the  Preaehinff  of  the 
Ocupd  throughout  Judea  and  Samaria, 
and  especially  to  the  Oonvereion  of  a 
Proeelyte  from  a  Distant  Country,— a 
Iirst  fruits  of  the  OentiUs,     Ch.  viii. 

II.  The  Conwrsum  cf  Saul  as  he  is  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  intent  on  blot- 
ting out  Christianity,  and  bis  call  and 
enduement  for  the  Apostleship  to  the 
Gentiles,    Ch.  iz.  1-dO.  [a.d.  86.] 

ni.  The  Fbrmal  Introduction  of  the 
Crsntiles  into  the  Church,  in  Cornelius 
and  his  family,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  Peter,  and  its  vindication  by 
Peter  before  the  Jews  of  the  Circumci- 
sion at  Jerusalem,  and  its  indorsement 
by  them.    Ch.  iz.  81-zi.  16.  [a.d.  89.] 

IV.  The  First  Exteneion  of  the  Church 
into  the  Oentile  World  by  the  Founding 
at  Antioch  of  the  Center  of  the  Future 
Mission  Work—noiyf  to  be  eztended 
from  the  Oredans  (or  Hellenistic  Jews) 
to  the  Greeks — and  its  indorsement  by 
the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
through  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Ch.  zi. 
19-80.     [A.D.  44.] 

[The  Chiurck  at  Antiock  wee  no  longer 
made  up  chiefly  or  wholly  of  Jewe,  home-  or 
foreign-bom,  but  of  Greeks  or  foreigners. 
It  ceaeed  to  be,  aa  heretofore,  the  JtwUh 
CfcMrch,  and  became  the  ChriHian  dmrch 
(Oh.  zi.  98).  Its  ezteniion  was  accompanied 
with  new  Btnteeostal  outpourinos  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  In  recognition  of  its  retnm  to 
the  work  of  carrying  out  the  Great  Oommis- 
slon.] 

y.  The  Final  Breach  of  the  Church 
with  the  Jewish  State  under  Herod,  and 
the  substantial  closing  of  the  record  of 
the  Work  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
Ch.  ziL     [A.D.  44.] 

[Herod  killed  James  and  would  have  killed 
Pstsr,  but  God  interposed  and  blasted  the  per- 
feontor  with  judgment  "The  word  of  God 
grew  and  multiplied,"  and  Barnabas  and 
8aul,  taking  with   them  John  ICark,  and 


leaving  Jerusalem  at  this  crisis,  retomed  to 
Antioch,  tkelNew  Center  of  missionary  work. 
The  Jewish  State  seems  now  to  have  lost 
largely  its  power  to  hinder  the  Goq>el,  and 
was  hastening  to  its  own  final  judgment] 

Part  Sbcond.  ^The  Deedopment  and 
Extension  tf  the  Christian  Church 
among  the  Jews  and  Greeks  owr  the  Greek 
Gentile  World,  from  Antioch  as  a  cen- 
ter, under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  successive  Missionary  Jour- 
neys, at  the  end  of  each  of  which  Paul 
— who  now  became  the  Central  Figure 
— went  up  to  the  Mother  Church  at 
Jerusalem.  Ch.  ziii.-zzl.  16.  [a.d. 
4a-^8.] 

[niis  is  introduced  by  the  eetting  apart  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  reminding  of  the  Ohurch  of 
the  world-wide  scope  of  its  Commission. ) 

L  First  Missionary  Journey  of  Paul 
with  Barnabas,  taking  in  Cyprus  and 
the  provinces  of  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia 
in  Asia  Minor,  followed  by  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  settling  of  the  ques 
tion  of  the  Circumcision  of  1^  Converts 
from  BiBathenism,  at  the  First  ^fnod 
of  the  Christian  Church  there.  Ch. 
ziii.-zv.  86.     [a.d.  46-60.] 

[This  was  the  Oon&tityiion  of  tte  CKurdh 
as  the  Authority,  instead  of  the  Great  Ooon- 
cil.  The  Jewish  Cihuroh  here  becastie  the 
Christian  Chnreh,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tile. Another  bond  of  the  old  Judaism  was 
thus  serered;  while  the  prohibition  of  idol 
meat,  blood,  and  fornication,  tended  to  keep 
the  Churdi  eeparate  from  the  Heathen. 
Henceforth  the  Cihurch  of  Antioch  Is  the 
Model  Christian  Church.} 

U.  Second  Missionary  Jowmeg  of 
Paul,  accompanied  by  SOas  and  Timo- 
thy, across  Asia  Minor  and  pushing  the 
Gosipet  into  Europe,  —  meeting  every- 
where with  opposition  from  the  Jews 
of  the  Synagogs  and  from  Greek  cul- 
ture,—ended  by  a  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Ch.  ZT.  86-zviii.  82.     [x.J>,  61-64.] 

in.  Third  MUssionarg  Jowmeg  of 
Paul  from  Antioch  to  Asia  Minor^ 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  with  Thrm 
Tear*s  OorfUct  with  Heathenism  in  4A«- 
sus,  and  his  return  to  Jerusalem.  Ch. 
zviii.  28-zzi  le.    [A.D.  64-68.] 

[In  this  Paul  had  the  poweiful  aid  of  Apol- 
los,  and  attacked  heatbsii  i4olati7  la  Ms 
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the  capital  of  Aaia 
prop«r,  i^Mra  he  aimit  three  yeam  Hia 
piKrmnalMimUmary  Work  for  HuOrtekQet^' 
UU  woHd  waa  now  done,  and  hla  retnni  to 
Jennalflm  fwepared  for  thetranaitloii  to  hla 
flaal  woffk  at  Borne.] 

Past  THiBD.~r/ia  Providential  Ex- 
Utuion  <f  the  Work  €f  the  OhriHian 
Ohureh  hy  Paiulfrom  AiUioch  to  Borne, 
which  was  to  become  the  center  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  over  the  distinc- 
tlTely  Roman  world.  Ch.  zxi.  17- 
zzriiL     [a-d.  S6-68.] 

[Thia  tranifto  waa  preceded  by  a  Uut  Ap- 
peal Ay  Aral  to  hU  cum  Otmnirgmmi  and  to 
Jtmioleai,  bj  whom  he  ia  rejected  and  de- 
Uverad  to  the  Bomana,  and  whom  he  judl- 
dally  reJeotiL  Henceforth  Jenualem  and 
tke  Jwriik  Sifetem  cmlif  waited  for  dettrue- 
tioa.] 

L  The  Apoetle^  approved  by  James 
and  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  but  re- 
jected by  the  Jews,  flndt  Btfuge  with  the 
BtmoM,  under  whose  protection  Paul 
makes  his  Five  Sueceuite  Apologiee  or 
D^fmaetf  but  is  driyen  at  last  to  appeal 
to  Gasar.  Ch.  zxi.  17-xxiy.  [a.d. 
08-00.] 

[n«  Jemt  CM  a  Ifation  had  finally  rejected 
the  daliBB  of  Jeans  to  be  the  Measiah.] 

n.  BhU*$  Journey  to  Borne  and  the 
BMaUithmeniifthe  Third  Great  Center 
A$r$  mmong  the  Boman  OefUilee,  after 
the  vejeotion  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jews, 
in  which,  when  the  record  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  dosed,  he  had  broken 
finally  wUh  the  JSnot,  and  turned  to  the 
gswlflu,  and  had  already  preached  the 
Gospel  for  two  years  to  the  Roman  Gen- 
tiles. Ch.  zxTii.-xzYiii.  [▲.d.61-4».] 

The  Aoti  qf  the  Apoetlee  closes  with 
A.D.  88^  the  year  in  which  Paul  is  now 
goMtally  belieTod  to  have  been  liber- 
ated bf  the  Bmperor,  and  permitted  to 
oontiniie  Us  ministry  to  the  Roman 
Woild  imta  A.D.  88,  when  he  was  be- 
ksaded  by  Nero.  The  purpose  of  the 
Book  seems  to  have  been  answered 
whmkibeFmndaiioM  fortheOtniereqf 
tti  CkrittiM  Okureh  had  been  laid— for 
te  Ssitsni  or  Greek  Branch  at  Antioch 
(ktar  to  be  nmoTed  to  Constantinople), 
nd  Ibr  its  Western  or  Latin  Branch  at 


Rome— and  when  the  Apostle  had  For- 
maUy  Turned  Ateayfirom  the  Jew$  to  the 
GentHee. 
The  Outline  thus  given  shows: 
Ist.  The  Book  is  farthest  possible 
from  being  a  mere  Eirenicon  or  Ten- 
dency' Writing.  Luke  may  have  proved 
incidentally  that  there  was  **  no  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  between  St.  P&ul  and 
the  Twelve,  between  the  Churches  of 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  between  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  Christians,*"  but  all 
that  was  merely  incidental 

2d.  The  Acts  is  the  meet  w>nderful 
lUuttration  qf  Accurate  Hiitory  in  exis- 
tence. Probably  no  historical  work  in 
existence  touches— by  reference  or  oth- 
erwise— upon  so  many  points  of  secu- 
lar history,  and  geography,  and  arche- 
ology, and  biography,  Just  where  inac- 
curacy is  almost  inevitable.  And  yet 
he  makes  not  the  slightest  slip.* 

[One  remarkable  instance  of  ondeaigned 
coincidence  la  found  in  Luke*f  ute  of  the 
pronoun  **we**  In  the  history.  He  usee  it 
when  he  is  present  with  Paul  in  the  incidents 
he  narrates,  and  then  only.  The  **  we  sections" 
are  Oh.  xtI.  lO-zrii.  1  (Luke  seems  to  have 
been  left  at  Phllippi,  where  Paul  found  him 
seven  years  later);  Ch.  zx.  S-zxriii.  81. 
Luke  waa  thus  with  Paul— as  appears  from 
this  use  of  **we,**— in  both  the  Oesarean  and 
Boman  imprisonments.] 

8d.  As  it  was  the  first  history  of 
Missions,  so  it  is  still  the  beet  Manual 
for  Instruction  in  Miesionary  Work, 

It  presents  Just  the  needed  truths 
and  methods  for  to  day. 

4th.  As  it  began  the  social  regenera- 
tion of  the  world,  so  it  is  still  the  Only 
Truitworthy  Manual  of  Social  Brform 
and  Progrese,  The  Book  presents  and 
solves  for  the  Church  the  very  prob 
lems  that  to-day  confront  Christianity. 

[Nora.— In  the  study  of  the  Acts  the  fol- 
lowinc  books  are  some  out  of  a  great  number 
that  will  be  found  helpful:  Farrar,  *'The 
Messagea  of  the  Books**;  Alexander,  *'T1ie 
Acta  of  the  Apoatles  Explained** ;  Bice,  *'Oom  • 
mentary  on  the  Acts**;  Stlfler,  **An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Bookof  Acts**;  Pierson,  **T1ieAeta 
of  the  Holy  Spirit** ;  Oonybeare  and  Howaon, 
«*The  Ufe  and  Epistles  of  St.  Fanl";  Baum- 
garten,  **The  Acta  of  the  ApoaUea.1 


*  See  Paley,  *'Hons  PaulinsB**;  Farrar,  **Tbe 
Messagea  of  the  Bo6ka,**  p.  IM. 
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PASTORAL  SECTIOIL 

THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Watland  Hott,  D.D. 


Mabch  1-4).— a  Consciencb  Void 
OP  Offsnbb. 
And  herein  do  I  exereiee  myeeff,  to  haw 

ahoaye  a  eonedenoe  void   of  offenee 

toward  Ood,  and  toward  men, — ^Acto 

zzIt.  Id. 

Man  is  a  being  set  in  relations  with 
Ood  and  his  fellow  men. 

These  relations  are  the  sources  of 
duties.  Standing  in  such  relations,  a 
man  must  feel  the  obligation  of  the 
duties,  Godward  and  manward,  spring- 
ing out  of  such  relations. 

Conscience  is  that  part  or  power  in 
us  sensitive  to  the  obligations  of  the 
duties  multifarious  springing  out  of 
these  innumerable  relations. 

So  conscience  is  a  veiy  high  and 
noble  element  In  us.  It  is  at  the  door 
of  the  conscience  God  and  duty  knock. 
It  is  into  the  ear  of  the  conscience  €k)d 
and  duty  speak. 

Our  Scripture  is  a  statement  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Apostle  carried  him- 
self in  his  conscience,  of  the  value  he 
set  on  it,  of  the  scrupulosity  of  his  obe- 
dience to  it. 

(A)  Notice  the  determination  and 
persistence  of  the  Apostle  thus  to  keep 
his  conscience  void  of  offense.  It  Is 
all  in  that  word  **  exercise. "  It  liter- 
ally means  to  go  into  training.  It  is  as 
tho  the  Apostle  said,  I  am  not  careless 
in  this  great  matter.  I  fight  stains 
from  my  conscience  as  gladiators,  in 
training  for  the  arena,  fight  physical 
weakness.  What  my  conscience  can 
not  approve,  that  I  away  with,  be  it 
right  foot  or  hand  or  eye. 

A  conscience  kept  thus  void  of  of- 
fense is  a  condition  precedent  to  pre- 
vailing prayer. 

(B)  Notice,  further,  the  Apostle 
would  not  trifie  with  his  conscience ;  he 
would  be  honest  with  it.  In  his  speech 
before  King  Agrippa  he  declares  **  im- 
mediately I  was  not  disobedient  to  the 


heavenly  vision. "  Now  that  the  light 
of  the  right  had  shone  on  oonsdenoe, 
every  worldly  thing  was  thrown  aside 
and  conscience  was  at  once  obeyed. 
There  were  no  insincere  and  dust- 
throwing  disputations  with  his  con- 
science. 

(C)  Notice  further,  what  test  for 
life  such  conscience  furnishes.  "What- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin, "  writes  the 
Apostle  to  the  Romans.  Whatsoever 
you  can  adjust  with  your  consdenoe, 
lifted  and  purified  as  it  has  been  by 
union  with  your  Lord  through  faith, 
illumined  as  it  has  been  by  the  inward 
shining  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whatsoever 
will  make  no  discord  with  that,  it  is 
yours  to  do  freely  and  joyfully ;  but 
whatsoever  will  not  strike  in  chime 
with  your  Christian  conscience,  you 
may  never  do,  must  flee  from — it  is  sin. 

(2>)  Notice,  further,  a  oonsdenoe 
void  of  offense  involves  delicate  con- 
sideration of  the  consciences  of  others. 
Study  the  whole  matter  about  eating 
meat  offered  to  idols,  Rom.  xiv,  (xix. 
28),  1  Cor.  viii.,  and  see  howexquis- 
itely  careful  the  Apostle  was  about 
damaging  the  consdences  of  others. 

(E)  Notice,  further,  as  conscientious 
as  the  Apostle  was,  he  did  not  believe 
his  conscientiousness  could  save  him. 
*'!  know  nothing  against  myself,  **  he 
says,  no  known  sin  is  on  my  con- 
science, *"  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified. 
He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord. "  And 
in  the  light  of  that  judgment  he  was 
sure  he  needed  the  atoning  Christ. 

Mabch  7-18.  —God's  Pebfbct  Wat. 
Am  for  Ood,  hi$  teay  ieperfeet:  the  word 

qf  the  Lord  ie  tried:  heieahnekUr  to 

aU  thoee  that  truti  in  A^m.— Psalm 

zviiiSO. 

This  Psalm  is  David's  even-song. 
He  is  an  old  man.  His  years  are  has- 
tening to  thehr  ending.    He  is  looking 
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bide  upon  an  the  way  fbe  Lord  has  led 
Jdni— the  ■tnoge»  winding,  difflcult 
waj.  He  xemembera  the  abeepfold 
and  the  anointing ;  the  Ooliath  battle 
and  the  Tictory;  his  life  at  Saul's 
court,  and  the  hate  and  Jealousy  of 
Saul ;  his  banishment  from  court ;  and 
an  the  long  years  of  hiding  and  wan- 
derings and  wars,  until  the  quiet  years 
of  peace  and  possession  which  now  in 
his  old  age  are  his.  And,  looking  back 
on  all  of  it»  and  thinking  of  all  the  way 
in  which  through  all  God  has  been  lead- 
ing him,  and  understanding  it  now 
better  than  he  ever  could  before,  as  there 
&lls  upon  it  the  light  of  the  backward 
ghmce— this  is  what  he  says  and  sings, 
and  through  all  this  Psalm  illustrates 
with  Tarious  imagery :  As  for  Qod, 
His  way  is  perfect ;  His  way  is  best, 
wisest,  most  right 

First— The  way  of  God  is  perfect, 
because  it  is  an  illuminating  way. 
Sings  DaTid  in  this  Psalm:  *'Thou 
wilt  light  my  candle;  the  Lord  my 
God  will  enlighten  my  darkness. "  Or, 
as  we  may  translate  it:  "For  Thou 
glrest  light  to  my  lamp ;  Jehovah,  my 
God,  maketh  my  darkness  to  be 
bright."  Darkness— that  is  the  fre- 
quent plight  of  man.  There  is  the 
darkness  of  decisions,  where  the  paths 
fork  and  we  must  choose  one  or  the 
other.  When  we  stand  there,  how 
madi  we  need  liflrht.  David  was  often 
in  such  a  place,  e.g.,  in  the  cave -at 
Bngedi  (1  Samuel  zziv.).  But  now 
Us  determination  to  do  the  right  was 
as  Gk)d'8  light  to  him,  delivering  him 
from  perplexity. 

Seoond— God's  way  is  perfect,  be- 
eaoae  it  is  a  strength-giving  way. 
"For  by  thee  have  I  run  through  a 
troop ;  and  by  my  God  have  I  leaped 
over  a  wall,"  sings  David  in  this 
PHdm.  David  thinks  of  all  the  hostile 
phalanTea  he  has  demolished ;  of  the 
lof^  waUs  of  fortresses  he  has  scaled 
and  oonquered.  But  you  will  remem- 
ber it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  he 
went  forth  and  got  his  conquests. 

Third— God's  way  is  periect,  be- 
lt is  a  way  defending.     Sings 


David  in  this  Psalm :  "  He  is  a  buckler 
to  all  those  that  trust  in  him. " 

Fourth— God* 8  way  is  perfect,  be- 
cause it  is  an  adapted  way.  "Thou 
makest  my  feet  like  hind's  feet,"  sings 
David  in  this  Psalm.  As  the  feet  of 
the  hind  are  adjusted  to  the  rocks  over 
which  it  must  tread  and  amidst  which 
it  must  leap,  so  will  God  adapt  us  to 
the  duties  He  sets  against  us.  War- 
rior and  king  must  David  be ;  God  fits 
him  for  his  function. 

Fifth— €k)d's  way  is  perfect,  because 
it  is  a  loving  way.  "  Thy  gentleness 
hath  made  me  great, "  sings  David  in 
this  Psalm. 

Let  us  learn,  with  David,  to  recog- 
nize God  in  our  daily  lives. 

Let  us  also  learn,  with  David,  to  give 
ourselves  over  to  God's  way.  David 
was  always  prosperous  when  he  obe- 
diently set  his  feet  in  €k)d's  way.  He 
was  defeated  only  when  he  chose  wil- 
fully his  own  way. 


March  14-20. — Slihb-Pitb. 
And  the  wile  of  Siddim  waefuU  ofBUme- 

pits  ;  and  the  kingt  cf  Sodom  and  Ch- 

morrah  fled,  and  fell  there;  and  they 

thai  remained  fled  to  the  mountain. 

— Gen.  xiv.  10. 

This  vale  of  Siddim  was  that  deep 
gorge  among  the  mountains  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Palestine.  Just 
now  there  was  such  raiding.  Worsted 
in  some  conflict,  here  to  this  vale  of 
Siddim  had  fled  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  But  it  was  a  bad  place 
to  flee  to,  and  to  make  a  stand  in,  and  to 
fight  in.  The  treacherous  overspread- 
ing of  the  semi-fluid  bitumen  could 
give  no  certain  foothold.  The  kings 
fell  into  the  deeper  bitumen  pits  and 
perished. 

For  the  successful  flght  of  life,  you 
need  good  ground  to  stand  on,  not 
slime-pits.  Notice  some  of  the  slime- 
pit  places  amid  which  men  sometimes 
take  their  stand,  fighting,  as  they  must, 
the  fight  of  life. 

(A)  Want  of  thoroughness  is  such  a 
slime-pit.  This  is  the  trouble  with 
multitudes  of  men — they  will  do  noth- 
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iDg  thorougblj.  The  world  it  bmigiy 
for  good  work;  it  despises  shabby 
work.  Said  Csrlyle:  ''Genius  is  an 
immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble.'' 
Said  George  Eliot:  ''Genius  is,  at 
first,  little  more  than  a  great  capacity 
for  receiving  discipline."  Said  Wil- 
liam Carey :  "I  can  plod — I  can  perse- 
▼ere.**  But  so  many  want  to  take 
*"  short  cuts**  into  the  ministry,  into 
other  things.  And  then  tbey  wonder 
they  do  not  better  get  on.  They  are 
slipping  upon  this  want  of  thorough- 
ness. In  another  way  than  Lord 
Stafford  meant  it,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  this  for  your  motto:  "Thor- 
ough.  * 

{B)  Voluntary  ignorance  is  another 
slime-pit  and  of  the  same  sort.  Never 
despise  the  most  apparently  out-of-the- 
way  knowledge.  Some  day  it  will 
come  into  play.  Refuse  ignorance 
whenever  possible.  Ctenerally  speak- 
ing, he  can  who  knows.  Oh,  the  boys 
and  girls  at  school  and  college,  shirk- 
ing their  lessons — what  slime-pits  of 
needless  ignorance  they  are  making  for 
themselves  1  How  they  are  damaging 
their  chances  of  success  in  life  1 

{C)  Bad  reading  is  another  slime- 
pit  Let  the  bad,  questionable  books 
alone.  Says  Thackeray :  "  Try  to  fre- 
quent the  company  of  your  betters.  In 
books  and  in  life  frequent  that  which 
is  the  most  wholesome  society ;  learn  to 
admire  rightly.  Note  what  great  men 
have  admired;  they  admire  great 
things.  Narrow  spirits  admire  basely, 
and  worship  meanly." 

(2>)  Tampering  with  evil  is  another 
slime-pit.  "Do  you  know  all  the 
rocks  in  this  channel?"  one  asked  of  a 
pilot.  "I  know  where  they  are  not," 
was  the  reply.  Such  is  the  best  sort  of 
knowledge  about  evil.  Keep  out  on 
the  firm,  standing  ground  of  the  right, 
and  refuse  the  siren -songs.  I  would 
advise  reading  that  graphic  description 
in  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables"  of 
the  man  sinking  in  the  quicksands. 

The  best  safety  from  slime-pits  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  rock  to 
stand  on.    And  He  offers  Himself  for 


our  standing— His  atonement  for  oar 
sins ;  His  strength  for  our  conflicts ;  Hit 
sympathy  for  our  comfort ;  His  heaven 
for  our  destiny. 

March  21-87.— All  Resource  nc 
Christ's  Atonsmeiit. 
For  hy  one  ofering  ho  hUh  poffooled  for- 

eoer  them  that  are  oanetifletL — Heb. 

X.  14. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in 
the  little  Scotch  town  of  EOmany, 
there  was,  in  a  measure  unwittingly, 
tried  a  most  interesting  and  conclusive 
experiment  There  was  ordained  over 
that  Eilmany  parish  a  young  man  of 
great  natural  parts,  of  unusual  learn- 
ing, of  a  most  plunging  natural  enthu- 
siasm. But  his  enthusiasm  did  not 
then  run  in  the  line  of  his  ministerial 
duty,  nor  did  he  think  it  need  to. 
And  especially  did  he  preach  practical 
ethics  instead  of  Christ.  At  last  he 
himself  became,  in  the  most  real  sense. 
Christian.  He  accepted  Christ  as  his 
atoning  Savior,  and  began  to  preach 
Him,  and  Him  only.  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  valuable  than  the  subse- 
quent confession  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  to 
the  results  of  preaching  simply  practi- 
cal ethics  or  an  atoning  Christ ; 

**!  oan  not  bat  record  tlie  efltet  of  an  ac- 
tual tbo  undesigned  ezperlmeDt  which  I 
proeecutad  for  upward  of  twelre  yeare  amonn 
TOO.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  time  I 
could  expatiate  on  the  mannen  of  disiion- 
eat7,  on  the  Tillainj  of  falseliood,  on  the 
despicable  arts  of  calumny;  in  a  word,  upon 
all  those  deformities  of  character  which 
awake  the  natural  indigfiation  of  the  human 
heart  against  the  pests  and  the  disturbers  of 
human  society.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
all  this  might  hare  been  done,  and  yet  every 
soul  of  every  hearer  might  have  remained  in 
full  alienation  from  God.  .  .  .  But  the  inter- 
esting fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  in  which  I  made  no  attempt  against 
the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind  to  Ood,  I 
certainly  did  press  the  reformations  of  honor 
and  truth  and  integrity  among  my  people, 
but  I  never  once  heard  of  any  such  rsf orma- 
ticos  having  been  effected  among  them.  I 
am  not  sensible  that  all  the  vehemence  with 
which  I  urged  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties 
of  social  lifto  had  the  weight  of  a  feather  oa 
the  moral  habits  of  my  parlshiooerB.  And  it 
was  not  till  I  got  impressed  by  the  utter 
aiicDation  of  the  heart  in  all  its  desires  and 
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fkom  God  t  It  WM  not  till  raoonell* 
littoa  to  Him  became  tbe  dlitiBol  end  the 
prominent  object  of  my  ministerial  ezer* 
ttaM;  It  was  not  till  the  free  offer  of  for- 
gifeneM  throogfa  tbe  blood  of  Ohrist  waa 
mved  npcn  their  acceptance,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  gi^en  through  the  channel  of  Ohriet*f 
mediatloB  to  all  who  ask  Him  was  set  before 
them  as  the  nnesasing  object  of  their  depen- 
dMoe  and  their  prayers,  that  I  erer  heard  of 
aoy  of  those  subordinate  reformations  which 
I  aforetime  made  the  earnest  and  the  seal- 
008,  but,  I  am  afraid,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ultimate  object  of  my  earlier  ministrations. 
Too  have  taught  me  that  to  preach  Ohrist  is 
the  only  eflectlTO  way  of  preaching  morality 
in  all  Its  branches;  and  out  of  your  humble 
oottagea  have  I  gathered  a  lesson  which  I 
pray  God  that  I'  may  be  enabled  to  carry, 
with  all  Its  simplicity,  into  a  wider  thea- 
ter.- 

And  go  Dr.  Ohalmen  leaves  Kilmaoy 
fox  Glasgow,  set  on  preaching  the 
atoning  Christ,  and  with  what  results 
there  and  in  Edinburgh  the  world 
knows. 

There  are  numberless  panaceas  for 
lifting  men  into  nobler  manhood— en- 
▼ironment,  culture,  political  economy ; 
but,  after  all,  the  true  resource  and  re 
generating  and  uplifting  help  for  men 
lies  alone  in  the  atonement  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

{A)  Because,  in  the  atonement,  there 
is  undimmed  evidence  of  the  divine 
love.  Life  is  not  a  hapless,  fateful 
thfaig  if  one  be  certain  that  God  loves 
him.  That  certainly  can  be  seen  with- 
out mists  only  in  the  atonement.  *'  For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  **  etc. 

(B)  Because,  in  the  atonement,  there 
is  righteous  and  complete  forgiveness 
for  sin.  Righteous,  because  of  the 
atonement— God  can  be  at  once  just  and 
the  Justifler.  Complete — the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from 
an  sin.  So  a  man,  with  all  his  bad 
past  gone,  can  begin  again,  fronting  a 
new  future. 

(0)  Because  in  the  atonement  there 
an  the  regenerating  and  nurturing  of 
the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  man 
is  not  simply  forgiven ;  he  is  changed 
•ad  helped  by  a  divine  power. 

(2>)  Because  in  the  atonement  there 
is  clear  revelation  of  the  possible  human 
destioiy.    Tbe  cross  culminates  in  the 


Resurrection.  And  the  Resurrection  Is 
the  certain  evidence  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality for  those  who  will  accept  the 
atonement  of  the  cross. 

Tou  can  not  find  a  single  great  mo- 
tive and  help  with  which  to  sway  and 
lifts  man  that  is  not  evident  in  the 
atonement— love,  forgiveness,  regener- 
ation, heaven.  Cling  to  the  atoning 
Christ.    Preach  the  atoning  Christ. 


Mabch  28-81:  April  1-8.— Abun- 
dantly. 
I  am  came  thai  they  might  haw  Hfs,  and 

that  they  might  liave  it  more  abun- 
dantly» — John  X.  10. 

Threading  the  trails  through  the 
Maine  woods  this  summer,  I  was  per- 
petually impressed  by  the  abundance 
of  life.  Nature  is  no  niggard.  There 
was  not  only  life,  but  there  was  life 
abundantly.    Nature  is  no  niggard. 

What  is  life?  The  best  definition  I 
know  is— life  is  correspondence  with 
environment.  And  the  wider  the  en- 
vironment, and  tbe  completer  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  living  subject 
and  the  environment,  the  loftier  the 
life. 

And  now,  true  life,  the  noblest  sort 
of  life  possible,  is  the  correspondence 
of  tbe  soul  of  man  with  the  highest  and 
noblest  possible  environment — God. 

Now  it  is  the  most  evident  of  facts 
that  this  noblest,  highest,  truest  sort  of 
life — which  consists  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  soul  of  man  with  God,  its 
appropriate  spiritual  environment — has 
been  broken  into  and  damaged  by  sin. 
And  this  failure  of  correspondence  of 
the  soul  of  man  with  God  is  the  utmoet 
meaning  of  what  the  Scripture  desig- 
nates as — death. 

It  was  the  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  reestablish  this  fractured  correspond- 
ence between  the  soul  and  God,  and 
so  to  give,  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  meanings— life.    He  does  this : 

(a)  By  the  putting  away  of  sin  by 
His  atonement. 

(b)  By  the  regeneration  of  the  soul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit 

And  now,  this  life  the  Lord  Jesus 
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giT68.  Ha  does  not  glre  In  niggard 
fashion.  He  gives  it  in  abundance. 
The  affluence  of  life  in  nature  is  true 
symbol  of  the  affluence  of  spiritual  life 
God  gives  in  Jesus  Christ 

(A)  This  high  spiritual  life  is  abun- 
dant in  its  masterfulness.  Contrast 
Paul  and  Nero.  Tho  Nero  is  emper- 
or, he  is  a  poor  slave  of  lusts.  Tho 
Paul  is  prisoDer,  he  is  a  free  man  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

{B)  This  life  which  Christ  gives  is 
abundant  in  its  resources.  There  are 
many  things  against  the  Christian — 
his  own  nature,  the  world,  the  devil. 
But  there  is  more  for  the  Christian— 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  present  ministry 
of  Christ  (Heb.  vii.  25),  the  divine 
promises. 

(C)  This  life  whidi  Christ  gives  is 


abundant  in  its  certainty  of  develop- 
ment. Here  there  are  all  sorts  of 
things  we  think  hindrances— poverty, 
dafly  toil,  sickness,  poor  chance.  But 
(8  Cor.  iv.  17)  this  life  whidi  Christ 
gives  takes  hold  of  the  glorious  eterni- 
ties. 

This  is  what  Christ  means  for  you— 
not  a  narrow,  meager,  shriveled  life; 
but  a  life  large,  abundant 

Why  do  we  not  have  more  of  it- 
more  of  its  strength,  Joy,  peace, 
power,  comfort?  We  do  not  let  Christ 
do  with  us  all  He  wants  to.  We  do 
not  let  Him  bring  us  into  sudi  corre- 
spondence with  God,  our  soul's  true 
environment,  as  He  yearns  to  bring  us 
into.  Our  correspondence  with  God, 
if  we  are  Christian,  is  real,  but  sadly 
partial. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 

ConfereDce,  Not  Criticitm— Not  a  Review  Section— Not  Discuteion,  bnt  Experience 

and  8tt(f  ettiont. 


Preaching  Without  Kannscript. 

In  the  February  number  of  The 
HoHiLETic  Review,  H.  D.  S.  writes 
as  tho  preaching  without  manuscript 
necessarily  consisted  of  ''incoherent 
platitudes'*  or  "ice  morsels"  of  "me- 
chanical frigidity.**  If  such  is  the 
case,  we  had  certainly  better  all  preach 
from  manuscript  But  why  should 
sermons  delivered  without  manuscript 
be  incoherent  platitudes  or  ice  morsels? 

In  the  first  place,  the  sermon  should 
be  thoroughly  thought  out.  It  should 
be  carefully  and  logically  arranged,  aod 
thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind,  with 
every  thought,  every  argument,  every 
illustration  in  its  exact  place,  until  it 
appears  like  a  map  before  the  mental 
eye.  Then  it  will  not  consist  of  inco- 
herent platitudes.  To  be  sure,  this  re 
quires  far  more  labor  than  simply  wri- 
ting the  sermon  and  reading  it ;  but  we 
are  not  now  considering  the  labor,  but 
the  eifectiveness.  Does  the  popular 
lecturer  whom  we  pay  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  to  hear  generally  deliver  his  lec- 


ture from  manuscript?  Did  the  politi- 
cal orators  who  addressed  thousands 
during  the  recent  campaign  generally 
deliver  their  addresses  from  manu- 
script? Does  the  lawyer  who  pleads 
before  the  Jury  for  the  life  of  the  pris- 
oner deliver  his  address  from  manu- 
script? Did  Daniel  Webster  deliver 
his  reply  to  CoIodcI  Hayne  from  manu- 
script? Did  Demosthenes  deliver  his 
Philippics  from  manuscript?  Did  Pe- 
ter on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  Paul 
before  Agrippa  deliver  their  addresses 
from  manuscript?  Did  the  orators  in 
all  ages  and  on  all  questions,  who  were 
intensely  anxious  to  persuade  their  fel- 
low men,  generally  deliver  their  ad- 
dresses from  manuscript?  And  yet  did 
ail  such  speak  incoherent  platitudes? 

The  preacher  who,  with  his  heart 
and  mind  filled  with  his  sermon,  stands 
before  his  congregation  face  to  face 
and  heart  to  heart,  throwing  into  his 
effort  his  whole  soul  and  his  whole  per- 
sonality, is  a  true  pulpit  prince. 

W.  Ii.  Mklnjusr. 

Howard,  8.  Dak. 
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A  Senaithre  Spot 

PAtTOBS  are  proverblallj  seDsitiTo. 
They  are  often  liable  to  be  touched  in 
lome  Tory  sensitiTe  spot.  One  Is  this : 
A  member  of  the  pastor's  church  dies, 
and  the  relatives,  for  some  reason,  call 
another  pastor  to  officiate,  and  ask  the 
pastor  of  the  deceased  to  assist  But 
he  does  not  want  to  be  second  in  the 
service.  He  feels  that  he  has  been 
slighted  and  abused.  He  is  strongly 
tempted  to  stay  away  from  the  funeral. 
At  first,  be  thinks  he  will.  Not  a  few 
have  done  so.  But  should  any  do  so? 
Not  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
There  should  be  something  extremely 
offensive  and  discourteous  in  the  case, 
to  give  one  good  ground  for  refusing 
to  assist  Even  then,  it  might  give 
him  points  of  advantage  if  he  should 


appear  at  the  funeral  and  assist  In  a 
thoroughly  Christian  spirit  He  has  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  show  himself 
a  strong,  well-balanced  minister.  The 
writer  once  had  a  member,  at  whose 
funeral  the  pastor  of  another  denomi- 
nation was  invited  to  officiate.  Between 
the  member  and  family,  and  the  pas- 
tor, good  feeling  had  ever  prevailed ; 
but  the  other  pastor  was  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  the  deceased,  and  the  famUy  ad- 
mired  him.  The  pastor  was  asked  to 
assist,  but  felt  that  the  treatment  was 
not  fair ;  yet  he  went,  resolved  to  act 
the  part  of  a  Christian  man,  and  as- 
sisted, as  best  he  could,  in  the  services. 
He  was  commended  for  his  course  and 
received  five  dollars  for  his  services. 
There  is  a  way  to  cover  up  sensitive 
spots  in  pastors'  hearts. 

C.  H.  Wbthbbbb. 


SOCIAL  SECTION. 


SOCIAL  STUDY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK, 

Bt  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenbebo,  D.D. 


How  our  age  of  social  perplexity 
needs  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Jean 
Pkul :  *  Bless  Thy  hunumity  with  great 
men  I" 

Yei,  it  Is  bard  to  swim  against  the 
cnrrent,  but  it  Is  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting up  instead  of  going  down. 

Powder  ignites  grain  after  grain, 
fbo  its  explosion  Is  sudden.  The  same 
process  takes  place  in  popular  agita- 
tlona  and  social  revolutions. 

Need  a  church  be  less  a  worshiping 
diQich  when  it  becomes  a  working 
cburch?  Was  Christ  less  the  Christ  be- 
oanse  He  fed  the  hungry  and  healed 
thesiokr 

The  Uilorian  turns  bis  face  toward 
the  past,  and  reads  Its  record ;  the 
ffojbtt^wa^  God's  h^nd  i^  the  record. 


discerns  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
turns  his  face  to  the  future. 

Faith  in  heaven  seeks  to  transform 
this  world,  in  order  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  may  be  established  on  earth ; 
but  the  dream  of  heaven  implies  that 
the  dreamer  sleeps  In  this  life. 


The  solution  of  the  crisis  through 
which  we  are  passing?  The  Beloved 
Disciple  helps  us .  "  If  a  man  say,  I 
love  €k)d,  and  hateth  his  brother,  lie  is 
a  liar ;  for  he  who  loveth  not  his  broth- 
er whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
Qod  whom  he  hath  not  seen?" 

Social  theorists  and  critics  abound. 
Handboards  are  useful,  but  they  never 
themselves  take  the  way  they  point  out. 
Frederick  the  Great  put  his  life's  ex- 
perience in  the  sentence :  "  It  is  easy  to 
see  evUs,  but  hard  to  remove  them.  ** 
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Bftstian  says,  Africans  declare  that 
apes  refuse  to  think.  In  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  work,  thinking  itself  being 
regarded  as  a  severe  task.  This  must 
not  be  used  as  proof  of  the  Darwinian 
descent  of  modem  society. 

Poor  Mr.  Moody  1  He  is  orer- 
whelmed  with  criticism  for  criticizing 
the  churches.  Some  think  the  Church 
needs  a  deeper  and  broader  reformation 
than  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  for  godly 
men  and  women,  for  grand  reforms, 
and  for  the  world's  regeneration,  we  go 
to  the  churches. 

Why  do  we  call  wealth  a  "fortune**? 
Our  very  language  shows  that  riches 
are  not  always  earned  and  deserved, 
not  always  the  product  of  intellect  and 
skill,  energy  and  character.  The  rich 
man  is  fortunate  and  has  a  fortune; 
that  is,  earthly  possessions  are  not  al- 
ways within  our  control.  "  I  returned, 
and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise, 
nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding, 
nor  yet  favor  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time 
and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. " 

The  lowest  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment is  content  with  knowledge  which 
serves  only  purposes  of  material  utility, 
enabling  the  savage  to  shape  an  arrow 
or  spear,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to  cook  food, 
to  discover  and  kill  game  or  an  enemy ; 
but  the  cultured  stage  has  an  interest 
in  knowledge  for  higher  reasons,  be- 
cause it  meets  the  hunger  and  thirst  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body,  be- 
cause it  answers  the  yearning  questions 
of  reason  and  promotes  the  utmost  per- 
sonal development. 

Among  the  most  difficult  questions 
in  statistics  is  this :  whether  the  rich 
are  growing  richer,  the  poor  poorer, 
and  whether  the  middle  dass  is  losing 
ground.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  statistics  of  occupations 
taken  in  the  German  empire  in  1895.    It 


was  then  found  that  since  1882  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  were  manufactur- 
ere  had  decreased  9.51 ;  the  percentage 
of  those  having  their  own  business  had 
decreased  8.60.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  number  of  those  who  had  to 
earn  their  living  or  help  toward  that 
end  (diiefly  women  and  children)  had 
increased  nearly  two  per  cent  This  is 
Justly  regarded  as  evidence  of  receding 
prosperity  in  the  middle  class  and  of 
increasing  dependence  of  the  laboring 
dass  in  that  country. 


An  optimist  lately  declared  that  the 
American  laborer  has  too  much  sense  to 
rebel  against  the  existing  social  system. 
More  serious  reflection  on  the  situation 
and  on  the  trend  of  laborers,  however, 
turned  him  into  a  pessimist,  and  then 
he  pronounced  the  Gatling  gun  the  so- 
lution of  the  labor  problem. 


The  twenty -six  officers  of  ''The  Open 
and  Institutional  Church  League**  are 
a  guaranty  that  its  aim  will  be  proee- 
cuted  with  great  vigor.  The  names  of 
men  like  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Dodge  inspire  confidence. 
The  Open  Churchy  a  quarterly,  is  its  or- 
gan The  following  words  from  the 
first  number  deserve  hearty  and  univer- 
sal conunendation : 

"TIm  kindest  doori  that  open  on  the  mis- 
eries of  this  world  are  the  doors  of  the 
church.  They  should  be  open,  as  the  gates 
of  the  Cities  of  Refuge  were  open.  The 
needs  of  people  do  not  come  orer  them  onlj 
on  Sunday.  Indeed,  they  strike  hardest 
during  the  days  of  work  and  worry.  Eveiy 
churdi— especially  in  the  cities— fronts  on  a 
street  where  heavy  and  tempted  hearts  are 
passing  all  day  and  erery  day.  If  the  church 
is  to  be  a  refuge,  it  must  be  accessible.  If 
tt  is  a  lifeHAving  station,  its  lights  must  be 
up.  If  it  has  help  of  any  kind,  that  ^elp 
must  be  instantly  available,  for  human  needs 
aie  instant  and  exigent." 

Philip  MeUnchthon  and  Modem  Social 
Qoestions. 

Thb  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Melanchthon's  birth,  Feb.  16,  has  di- 
rected renewed  attention  to  the  friend 
and  colaborer  of  Luther,  and  eminent 
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rafoniier,  Fhflip  Melaiichthon.  There 
Is  much  in  him  as  humanist,  theolo- 
gian, flchoohnan,  and  reformer  which 
deeenres  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
Protettantism.  It  is  our  purpose, 
however,  to  consider  him  solely  In  the 
light  of  our  social  questions. 

In  distinction  fh>m  Renchlln,  Eras- 
mus^ and  other  humanists,  Melanchthon 
was  a  theologian  as  well  as  a  classical 
scholar,  and  he  used  the  classics  as  well 
as  the  Bible  In  his  theology.  These 
were  the  factors  which  gave  theological 
science  new  materials  and  also  a  new 
direction.  Instead  of  the  old  scholas- 
tioism,  with  its  useless  subtleties  and 
emp^  formalities,  theology  became 
more  human  and  more  real.  Melanch- 
thon emphasized  practical  affairs,  and 
was  anidous  to  make  theology  as  well 
as  the  classics  minister  to  the  welfare 
of  religion  and  the  Church.  He  em- 
phasized ethics ;  he  wanted  the  fruit  of 
doctrines  to  be  the  test  of  their  value ; 
and  he  insisted  on  works  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  faith. 
Sarly  in  his  career  he  questioned  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  afterward  he 
recognized  it  This  led  him  to  lay 
great  stress  on  personal  responsibility. 
In  this  application  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  life,  the  conditions  were  given 
for  overthrowing  the  false  social  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Melanchthon  was  emphatically  the 
Kboolman  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
publication  of  text-books,  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  in  directing  the  courses 
of  instruction,  in  establishing  schools, 
and  in  determining  their  management, 
he  had  no  equal  at  that  time.  His 
work  was  the  more  important  because 
It  waa  at  the  beginning  of  the  Evangel- 
lesl  Choieh,  and  the  organization  of 
education  meant  the  determination  of 
lla  ftetoie  direction  and  progress.  Al- 
tbo  it  was  chiefly  the  higher  education 
which  he  influenced,  yet  the  effect  was 
Idt  in  an  the  schools.  Well  has  he 
been  called  ''the  preceptor  of  Ger- 
Bsny*;  but  his  influence  was  not  oon- 
toed  to  that  countiy.  The  enlighten- 
■SBl  and  the  aspbatlons  of  the  masses 


are  largely  due  to  the  basis  and  impulse 
he  gave  to  education.  In  making  the 
instruction  more  human  as  well  as  more 
general,  he  promoted  the  appreciation 
of  the  human  Interests  which  have  be- 
come so  prominent  In  our  day. 

The  reformers  broke  with  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  stepped  out  of  the  cur- 
rent of  traditionalism,  made  a  new 
start  In  theology,  religion,  and  life; 
and  this  put  the  Reformation  In  such 
marked  contrast  with  the  past.  It  was 
a  creative  era.  But  the  planting  and 
the  harvest  do  not  come  together. 
Many  of  our  questions  did  not  exist 
then;  much  that  is  self-evident  to  us 
was  then  denied.  The  divine  authority 
of  governments  was  so  emphasized  that 
the  divine  authority  of  the  rights  of  the 
subjects  was  forgotten.  To  God  were 
attributed  those  differences  in  rank 
which  are  now  recognized  as  mere  so- 
cial distinctions.  Christian  faith  was 
thought  to  require  obedience  to  rulers, 
to  the  nobility,  and  to  those  in  power, 
rather  than  insistence  on  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  Equality  of  opportunity 
was  not  a  burning  question.  We  can 
therefore  understand  why.  In  the  Peas- 
ants' War  of  1525,  Melanchthon  used 
the  harshest  terms  against  the  upri- 
sing, and  urged  the  severest  measures 
for  Its  suppression.  Then  and  at  other 
times  the  rich  and  powerful  were  ad- 
monished by  him  of  their  duties  to  the 
poor  and  suffering ;  but  there  was  evi- 
dently a  dread  of  disturbing  the  domi- 
nance of  the  privileged  classes,  lest 
the  Reformation  itself  might  be  imper- 
iled. If  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  the 
other  reformers  are  severely  censured 
for  having  no  appreciation  of  the  burn- 
ing social  questions  of  our  times,  the 
reason  Is  that  they  are  Judged  according 
to  our  age,  and  not  according  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived. 

The  Reformation,  however,  while 
first  of  all  religious,  also  had  a  social 
effect  It  advocated  principles  which 
need  but  be  developed  to  produce  the 
social  agitations  of  modem  times. 
With  the  equality  of  all  before  God. 
the  social  distinctions  of  the  Middle 
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Ages  were  doomed.  Sciiptoxe,  as  tbe 
ultimate  appeal,  led  to  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  brotherhood  of  man  and  to  a  con- 
sideration of  what  the  classes  owe  one 
another.  The  teachings  of  the  Refor- 
mation exalted  the  personality  aboye 
things.  These  are  the  germs  which 
needed  deyelopment  only  in  order  to 
produce  the  modem  aspiration  of  labor- 
ers. Since  the  advent  of  Christ  no  era 
has  been  so  powerful  in  its  influence  on 
the  exaltation  of  the  personality  as  the 
Reformation.  That  is  the  epoch  which 
constitutes  the  dawn  of  modem  Ideas. 

Melanchthon  had  a  prominent  part  in 
sowing  the  seeds  whose  harvests  we 
now  reap  in  social  movements.  In  en- 
larging theology  and  making  it  more 
human,  in  emphasizing  its  ethical  ele- 
ment and  making  it  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion, in  placing  the  stress  on  personal 
responsibility,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  the  main  factors  in  his 
influence  for  the  development  of  our 
social  questions.  For  their  solution  we 
shall  have  to  apply  the  very  principles 
whidi  evolved  tiiem,  such  as  the  exal- 
tation and  responsibility  of  the  per- 
sonality, the  education  of  the  people, 
and  the  study  and  application  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

A  Christian  Economist— William 
Roscher. 

It  is  not  meant  that  William  Roscher 
is  solitary  among  economists  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  his  eminence  as  a  teacher  and 
author,  and  the  pronounced  character 
of  his  religion,  make  him  conspicuous 
as  a  Christian  economist.  Political 
economy  is  thought  so  to  concentrate 
the  attention  on  industrialism  as  to 
make  its  students  secular  and  material- 
istic to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere 
with  religion ;  besides,  the  specializa- 
tion in  a  German  university,  outside  of 
the  theological  faculty,  is  regarded  as 
too  exclusive  to  be  promotive  of  eamest 
piety.  It  is  often  lamented  that  men 
as  devout  as  Leopold  von  Ranke,  Emst 
Curtius,  and  William  Roscher  are  so 


rare  in  the  philosophical  ftienl^  of 
German  universities. 

Bom  in  Hanover,  1817,  be  studied 
history,  political  science,  and  philoso- 
phy  in  Goettingen  and  Berlin,  becom- 
ing privat-dooentof  history  and  politi- 
cal science  in  the  former  university  in 
1840.  Soon  he  became  professor;  in 
1848  he  went  to  Leipsic  as  professor- 
in -ordinary,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death  in  1894.  His  lectures  on  politi- 
cal economy  attracted  many  foreign  as 
well  as  native  students.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  historic  method  in  this  study 
has  made  him  "the  father  of  hirtoric 
political  economy.**  His  system  of 
economics  is  published  in  five  volumes ; 
the  first  volume  has  passed  throogh 
twenty-one  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  Flench,  English,  Russian,  and  Ser- 
vian; other  volumes  were  translated 
into  Swedish,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Hun- 
garian. His  many  other  works  like- 
wise extended  his  influence.  Honors 
were  heaped  upon  him  by  universities, 
academies,  and  other  leamed  bodies. 
The  students  he  trained,  the  authors  he 
inspired,  and  his  great  influence  on  the 
study  and  direction  of  economics,  have 
led  to  a  comparison  of  his  position  at 
the  close  of  this  century  with  that  of 
Adam  Smith  at  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury. Both  in  respect  to  the  history  of 
economics  and  present  industrial  con- 
ditions, his  leaming  was  astounding. 

The  character  of  the  man  is  seen  in 
the  elevated  tone  whidi  characterizes 
his  works.  Not  things,  but  man,  he 
regards  as  the  great  concern  of  eco- 
nomics. Instead  of  being  supreme,  the 
industries  are  made  subordinate,  their 
purpose  being  to  minister  to  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  welfare.  There^ 
fore  we  have  in  economics  a  human  sci- 
ence with  a  great  ethical  aim.  It  is 
evident  that  with  such  a  standpoint  he 
can  not  regard  national  prosperi^as 
consisting  in  external  conditions,  but 
as  dependent  chiefly  on  character. 

He  regards  religion  as  the  basis. on 
which  the  national  life  ought  to  test 
Especially  is  it  essential  for  republics/ 
in  order  that  there  may  be  due  respect 
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for  law  and  authority.  In  his  work  on 
"Fblitical  Science, "  he  saja :  "  Religion 
is  the  indispensable  condition  for  oTory 
popular  soTereignty  which  is  to  last. 
Great  historians  who  were  themselTes 
fur  from  being  religious  haye  often 
recognized  this  fact. "  Respecting  his 
religious  character,  a  friend  and  col- 
league. Professor  von  Mioskowski, 
gives  an  interesting  account  in  the 
Ikut9ch»  Bundkhau,  Roscher,  he  says, 
was  a  man  of  firm  character  based  on 
religious  convictions.  Not  only  was 
religion  a  source  of  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation, but  to  his  mind  it  was  also  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  science 
'■  which  was  his  specialty.  For  this  rea- 
son he  devoted  so  much  space  to  it  in 
his  scientific  works.  He  regarded  liv- 
ing piety  as  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  national  vigor.  Still  more  promi- 
nent than  in  his  scientific  discussions 
was  his  religion  in  practical  life.  For 
forty  years  he  belonged  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Basle  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  for  fifteen 
years  he  was  its  president.  During  his 
professorship  of  neariy  half  a  century 
in  Leipdc,  he  also  took  a  deep  interest 
in  Home  Missions.  His  Christian 
spirit  was  likewise  revealed  in  his  sym 
pathy  for  the  sufFering  and  his  readi- 
•  ness  to  help  the  needy. 

As  an  especial  revelation  of  his  relig- 
ious character  is  a  posthumous  vol- 
ume, ''Spiritual  Thoughts  of  an  Econ- 
omist. **  The  portrait  published  in  the 
volume  has  this  motto :  **  Man  shall  not 
lite  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  prooeedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Qod.» 

It  means  much  in  our  day  of  indus- 
trialism, commercialism,  and  material- 
ism, if «  man  can  be  an  intense  and  ab- 
sorbing economic  specialist  for  sixty 
years,  and  yet  all  the  time  develop  his 
spirituality  and  make  the  religion  of 
Gbrist -supreme  in  individual  and  na- 
ttonal  aiUrs.  The  son  of  the  eminent 
eeowttnist  testifies  that  his  father  had 
Hie  flit  of  ''oontemplaling  temporal 
fldn^  in  fbe  light  of  eternity,  and  of 
CQBMedngfbe  requirements  of  the  hu- 


man soul  while  discussing  material 
affairs."  In  distinction  from  such  as 
base  their  hope  of  social  reform  on 
changing  external  conditions  while  the 
heart  is  neglected,  he  said;  "I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  all  our  plans  of 
social  reform,  however  wisely  planned 
and  grandly  executed,  have  no  chance 
of  success,  if  they  are  not  based  on  a 
revival  of  the  old  religiousness  of  the 
people. " 

For  his  religious  training  he  is  said 
to  have  been  especially  indebted  to  the 
unobtrusive  piety  and  devoted  faith- 
fulness of  his  mother,  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian instruction  of  the  pastor  of  his 
boyhood.  Rev.  Petri. 


QUESTIONS.* 

Which  Denominations  Have  the  Largest 
Number  of  Laborers  ? 

As  there  are  no  statistics,  we  can 
give  only  probability.  The  Catholic 
Church,  no  doubt,  has,  absolutely  and 
in  proportion  to  its  membership,  more 
laborers  than  any  other  Church.  Next 
come  the  Lutherans,  with  their  many 
Qermans,  Scandinavians,  and  other  for- 
eigners. The  United  Brethren,  Metho- 
dists, and  Baptists  seem  to  follow. 
Judging  from  its  stronghold  in  Boston, 
Unitarianism  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  laboring  classes.  In 
many  places  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
the  reputation  of  being  aristocratic; 
but  it  has  laborers  from  England  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  natives,  and  some  of 
its  agencies  for  reaching  the  masses  are 
among  the  most  efficient. 


Is  the  Class  Spirit  on  the  Increase  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Yes.  The  consciousness  of  laborers 
having  been  aroused,  they  realize  that 
they  have  common  interests  and  that 
they  form  a  solidarity.  They  are 
heeding  the  appeal  of  Marx :  **'  Prole- 
tarians of  all  countries,  unite ! "  Those 


*  All  questions  for  this  department  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editor,  17  lArlingtoo  Street, 
Camhridge,  lllais. 
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who  pit  the  clanei  agmlntt  the  miMM 
forget  tbAt  the  miMM  are  npidly 
formiDg  the  meet  powerful  of  the 
claseeB.  

What  Sfect  is  Produced  on  the  Poorer 
Membere  of  Society  by  Luxury  and 
SztrAYAgant  Display? 

It  is  expressed  by  the  one  word,  Sm- 
bitterment  The  theory  that  they  are 
benefited  thereby  in  that  money  is  drcu- 
lated  and  labor  denumded,  avails  little 
or  nothing.  It  would  be  different  if 
the  money  were  spent  for  a  good  pur- 
pose and  resulted  in  substantial  bene- 
fits. Extravagance,  particularly  when 
many  suifer  want,  brings  out  the  glar- 
ing contrast  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  reveals  the  degraded  character 
of  those  who  delight  in  vulgar  show. 
The  poor  will  ask  why  those  who  have 
more  than  they  can  use  properly  do  not 
devote  it  to  some  worthy  object.  The 
exasperation  is  the  greater  if  the  im- 
becile display  is  made  by  such  as  have 
not  themselves  earned  their  i>06ses- 
sions.  Foreigners  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans behold  one  of  our  greatest  dangers 
in  the  painful  contrast  between  actual 
want  and  extravagant  display.  Already 
quite  general  has  become  the  logic  that 
those  who  have  not  the  sense  to  use 
their  wealth  aright  do  not  deserve  it, 
and  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it 


Do  Hot  the  Labomt  Denand  an 
Xqnality  which  Is  Contmy  to 
Hatore,  and  Therefore  ImpoesiUe? 

Somedo;  periiaps  those  who  deserve 
least  ask  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
such  as  deserve  most  But  this  is  not 
general.  Laborers  recognize  differ- 
ences among  themselves,  and  know 
that  they  have  not  equal  capacity, 
skill,  and  deserts.  Workingmen  have 
been  educated,  and  are  outgrowing 
some  of  their  past  prejudices.  They 
have  learned  the  advantage  of  natural 
gifts,  of  character,  of  energy,  and  of 
economy,  in  the  struggle  for  existence ; 
and  they  admit  that  many  deserve  the 
success  and  commanding  position 
which  they  occupy.  But  they  com- 
plain that  the  conditions  in  the  strug- 
gle are  not  equal ;  that  at  the  start  of 
life  some  have  everything  in  their  favor, 
tho  they  themselves  are  worthless, 
while  others  have  everything  against 
them,  so  that  with  the  best  character 
and  greatest  effort  they  can  not  com- 
pete with  such  as  have  earned  nothing 
and  possess  everything.  Intelligent 
and  upright  laborers  do  not  ask  for  fa- 
voritism or  privilege,  and  they  spurn 
charity ;  but  they  insist  on  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  give  capacity,  skill,  in- 
tegrity, and  energy  a  fair  chance  in 
the  race  of  life. 


LIVING  ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT. 


A  Sweeping  Crusade  Against  Pro- 
fessional Beggars. 

For  ewn  when  im  toere  mth  jfou,  thu  im 
eommanded  you,  that  ifanp  would  not 
work,  neither  thauld  he  eat. —2  Thess. 
ill.  10. 

AcBUSADB  against  the  tramp  and  the 
professional  beggar  has  been  begun  in 
New  Yoric  city  by  methods  which 
promise  unusual  success.  For  yean 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
attempted  to  rid  the  city  of  these  pests, 
but  has  failed,  largely  from  lack  of  co- 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  civil  au- 


thorities. In  the  records  of  the  society 
are  accounts  of  wealthy  beggars  which 
read  like  romances.  Persons  who  have 
played  upon  the  sympathies  of  the 
public  for  years  in  favored  localities  are 
known  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Up  to  the  present,  however, 
they  have  succeeded  in  plying  their 
trade  without  molestation. 

But  now  the  Police  Department  has 
decided  to  have  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
Numerous  consultations  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Charity  Organizatioii  Soci- 
ety have  resulted  in  the  perf ectkm  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  actioii.    From 
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tmong  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
best  policemen  of  the  force  twelve 
men  have  been  selected,  two*for  each 
poUoe-court  district,  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  These  men,  dressed  in  citi- 
lens'  clothes,  devote  their  whole  time 
to  patrolling  the  city  in  search  of  beg- 
gars. They  report  to  the  sergeant  of 
their  station,  and  are  in  direct  commu  • 
nication  with  officers  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

If  a  person  is  caught  begging,  he  is 
questioned  by  the  officer  and  warned 
that  he  is  breaking  the  law.  If  be  is  a 
married  man  and  claims  that  his  family 
are  in  need,  he  is  referred  to  the  near- 
est officer  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  There  his  claims  will  be  in- 
vestigated, and,  if  found  worthy,  he 
will  be  given  aid  for  immediate  necessi- 
ties and  put  in  the  way  to  find  employ- 
ment. If  the  records  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  society  show  him  to  be  an 
old  offender,  he  will  be  so  reported  to  the 
police  officer.  If  the  man  found  beg- 
ging is  unmarried,  he  is  directed  to 
the  municipal  lodging-house  at  the 
comer  of  First  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street.  There  he  is  given  food, 
lodging,  and  temporaiy  employment. 
If  a  stranger  in  the  city,  he  is  trans- 
ported back  to  his  home  and  friends, 
free  of  cost 

Should  the  man  be  caught  begging  a 
second  time,  much  more  drastic  meas- 


ures are  adopted.  If  nothing  can  be 
found  showing  him  to  be  a  beggar  of 
long  standing,  he  is  sent  to  the  work- 
house for  three  months.  If  the  records 
show  him  to  be  an  old  offender,  he  is 
sent  to  that  institution  for  a  much 
longer  period.  The  new  State  law  is 
such  that  the  keeper  of  the  workhouse 
can  hold  a  person  committed  to  his 
care  until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly reformed. 

The  workhouse  does  not  offer  to  the 
beggar  an  easy  life.  Plenty  of  whole- 
some, hard  work  is  given  him.  Should 
he  have  no  trade,  he  is  compelled  to 
make  a  beginning  at  learning  one. 
That  the  work  may  be  more  largely  ex- 
tended, there  will  soon  be  opened  a 
municipal  farm  on  Riker  Island. 
The  whole  system  is  applied  to  wo- 
men beggars  as  well  as  to  the 
men. 

The  advantages  of  the  scheme  are 
many.  After  a  few  months  beggars 
of  every  description — end  their  name 
is  legion — will  be  driven  from  the 
streets.  The  street  beggar  is  either  de- 
serving or  he  is  not.  If  he  is  deserv- 
ing, the  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  better  equipped  for  taking  care  of 
him  and  his  family  than  the  private 
citizen.  If  he  is  not  deserving,  the 
sooner  he  is  made  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  community. 
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STMPOSIWM   ON    THE     INSTITU- 
TIONAL CHURCH. 

IV.  As  A  Factor  in  City  Evangeliza- 
tion. 

Bt  Rby.  Chables  S.  Mills,  A.M., 
Pasvor    of    Pilgbdi     Cqnobbqa- 

TIONAL  ChUBCH,  ClKVELAIH),  O. 

Thb  dty  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  problem  of  the  age. 
F6r  its  evangelization  the  Christian 
wodd  labors  and  prays,  and  therefore 
fiicllj  welcomes  any  suggestions  giv- 


ing promise  of  help.  In  this  spirit  it 
has  organized  the  Social  Settlement, 
with  its  noble  cultivation  of  neighbor- 
hood spirit;  the  Rescue  Mission,  toil 
ing  through  the  long  night-watches, 
telling  the  story  of  the  Gospel  in  word 
and  song  while  the  great  world  sleei)s ; 
the  Salvation  Army,  with  its  sinking 
of  the  individual  in  the  life  of  a  great 
organization ;  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  with  its  splendid 
labors  on  behalf  of  young  men ;  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, with  its  beautiful  atmosphere  of 
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klDdliiiess  toward  young  women ;  and 
maDj  other  enterprises. 

Among  these  factors  in  erangeliza- 
tion.  the  Church  known  as  **  Institution- 
al** has  arisen.  Its  name  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  its  underlying  principles  and 
the  success  already  attending  its  work 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  students 
of  ci  ty  problems.  The  popular  concep  • 
tioQ  of  ite  scope  often  ranges  it  with  the 
Rescue  Mission  and  the  Social  Settle- 
ment, as  suited  solely  to  the  lower 
quarters  of  the  city.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  is  found  to  be  as  successful 
in  the  residence  districts  as  in  any 
other,  in  churches  which  have  a  stable 
coDStitueocy  of  well-to-do  families,  as 
well  as  in  those  made  up  largely  of  the 
floatiug  population.  It  can  not,  then, 
be  cataloged  with  efforts  limited  to 
special  classes.  It  has  a  message  for 
the  Church  at  large  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  a  spirit  with  which  every 
church  needs  to  be  filled. 

The  forms  of  work  vary.  The  fun- 
damental principle  In  adoption  of 
methods  is  that  the  local  community 
shall  be  studied  and  the  efforts  of  the 
church  adapted  to  the  needs  thus  dis- 
closed. Because  of  this  variance  of 
methods  the  moet  important  matter 
just  now  is  the  study  of  the  root  idea, 
of  which  the  special  methods  are  the 
blossom  and  fruit.  These  principles 
may  be  named  as  follows : 

1.  The  Church  itself  is  called  to  the 
great  work  of  evangelization,  and  it 
can  not  shift  the  responsibility.  It  is 
defined  in  apostolic  language  as  the 
body  of  Christ.  Its  commission  is  to 
preach  the  Gk>spel  uuto  all  men.  It  can 
not  work  by  proxy.  To  build  mis- 
sions among  the  poor  and  depraved  is 
not  a  complete  discharge  of  duty.  It 
must  first  and  most  of  all  give  itself. 
It  can  not  atone  for  an  atmosphere  of 
social  ezclusi veness  In  Its  sanctuary  by 
what  it  gives  to  the  unfortunate  from 
its  treasury.  The  more  of  culture  it 
has,  the  greater  the  call  of  the  city  for 
its  help.  It  must  make  itself  a  great 
factor  in  city  evangelization. 

2.  Since  its  supreme  mission  is  to 


proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
Church  must  be  filled  with  the  largest 
spirit  of  evangelism.  Not  the  evan 
gelism  which  consists  merely  in  the 
pious  exhortation  ''Come  to  Jesus,  "or 
the  parrot  like  repetition  of  pietistic 
phrases  in  the  prayer-meeting,  uttered 
with  superficial  and  sanctimonious 
glibness;  but  an  evangelism  which 
permeates  the  whole  Church;  which 
calls  out  the  largest  resources  of  brain 
and  heart ;  which  summons  to  its  aid 
the  eloquent  tongue  and  disciplined 
mind  of  the  preacher,  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  singer,  the  majestic  oratorio,  the 
thousand  instruments  of  praise,  and 
which,  having  drawn  all  these  into  its 
service,  commands  them  all  to  speak 
one  message— the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  ministry  to  the  man  in  rec- 
reation or  in  educational  classes,  how* 
ever  extensive,  must  be  absolutely 
subordinate  to  this  supreme  call  of 
evangelism.  The  highest  object  is  to 
inspire  mankind  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  The  effort  is  to  charge  the 
Church  80  thoroughly  with  evangelism 
that  any  one  who  touches  it  will  find 
the  melody  of  the  Gospel  greeting  Him 
in  response,  and  all  who  come  under 
its  influence  will  be  constrained  by  its 
very  atmosphere  to  accept  Christ  as 
Savior  and  to  follow  Him  as  Lord. 

8.  If  the  Church  is  filled  with  the 
purpose  of  evangelism  it  will  exhibit 
constantly  the  spirit  of  Christian  mhi- 
istration.  As  it  is  impossible  to  disso- 
ciate our  conception  of  Christ  from  His 
works  of  mercy  and  tenderness  among 
men.  so  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
thought  of  the  true  Church  from  the 
expected  evidence  of  its  kindly  deeds. 
As  surely  as  the  grape  clusters  hang 
upon  the  vine,  as  surely  as  the  apple 
blossoms  appear  in  the  orchard,  will 
deeds  of  love  appear  in  the  Church  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  inner  life  of 
Christ  which  it  possesses. 

But  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to 
the  spirit  of  our  philanthropy  As 
Washington  Gladden  so  well  points  out 
in  his  recent  book,  **  Ruling  Ideas  of 
the  Present  Age,"   there  hae  been 
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philantfaiopy  which  patronizes 
or  in  order  to  make  one's  self  at 
Many  a  man  has  often  flung  a 
to  a  beggar  for  the  sake  of  his 
aelf-satiafaction  and  with  utter 
of  the  object  of  his  gift.  The 
ration  which  the  Church  of  to- 
«ds  to  exhibit  is  flUed  with  that 
«  generous  spirit  of  kindliness 
•TO  which  seeketh  not  its  own, 
enters  into  the  life  of  those  to 
It  ministers.  It  is  the  spirit 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has 
sed  in  her  story,  "A  Singular 
where  she  makes  the  knowledge 
9  part  of  the  yidous  that  the 
•worker  cares  for  them  the  pivot 
success.  And  the  so-called  In- 
onal  Church  seeks  to  express  this 
by  sending  men  out,  not  merely 
me  the  drunkard  and  the  vicious, 
speak  gentleness  and  love  every- 
,  showing  that  they  do  care  tre- 
lusly  what  the  lives  of  other  men 
id  want  them  to  share  the  Joys  of 
)6peL 

f  the  Church  is  to  exhibit  this 
of  Christian  ministration,  it  will 
its  life  and  methods  so  that  it 
,0  the  utmost  for  mankind.  The 
h  known  as  Institutional,  there- 
leeks  to  cut  loose  from  such  con- 
nislisms  as  are  worth  more  in  the 
I  than  in  the  observance.  It 
rhether  it  Is  right  to  bring  to  the 
le  spectacle  of  one  man  standing 
)  end  of  the  church  preaching, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
I  waters;  and  he  that  hath  no 
%  come  ye,  buy  and  eat";  and 
other  end  of  the  church  another 
Qg  to  Intercept  the  man  without 
\  and  to  tell  him  that  the  best 
j«  reserved,  and  to  put  him  in  a 
t  pew,  while  the  more  well-to-do 
«ls  and  finance  and  the  more  in- 
al  in  social  circles  occupy  con- 
us  places.  It  believes  that  God 
Bis  temple;  that  in  it  the  rich 
oor  are  met  together,  and  the 
s  the  Maker  of  them  all ;  that  He 
BBpecter  of  persons ;  that  there  is 
g  too  line  in  His  house  for  His 


humblest  worshiper ;  that  there  Is  not 
gold  enough  in  the  world  to  purchase 
a  pew  in  Its  sanctuary. 

Again,  It  asks  whether  the  Church 
ought  to  show  the  world  this  curious 
sight  in  the  modem  city— a  saloon  on 
every  comer  bidding  for  patronage,  the 
low  theater  reeking  in  vice  inviting 
men  to  enter,  all  dens  of  infamy  busy 
with  their  crafty  cunning  to  entrap 
men ;  while  the  churches,  God's  repre- 
sentatives, whose  spires  rise  along  the 
same  streets,  are  closed  except  for  a 
few  hours  on  Sunday,  and  for  a  prayer- 
meeting  or  two  in  the  week.  It  be- 
lieves that  to  erect  such  costly  plants 
for  so  small  a  use  is  neither  business- 
like nor  Christ-like.  It  therefore  pro- 
vides for  a  door  open  all  the  time.  It 
declares  that  the  devil  has  no  preemp- 
tive rights  in  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment; that  the  Church  is,  under  its 
commission,  bound  to  do  all  it  can  to 
save  men;  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
vastly  more  than  a  station  to  rescue 
men  for  heaven ;  that  it  is  to  help  them 
to  be  Christ- like  through  and  through, 
in  play  as  well  as  in  prayer,  in  body  as 
well  as  in  soul.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  do  the  work  in  a  worldly  spir- 
it, to  allow  educational  classes,  and 
newspapers,  and  shower-baths,  and 
dumb-bells  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  the  church  that  would  do 
that  would  have  a  very  poor  Gospel  to 
offer  men  anyway.  So  when  some, 
loving  the  old  ways,  conscientiously 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  introducing 
games  and  a  gymnasium  into  a  church 
building,  the  new  movement  asks :  if 
the  great  essential  of  the  Church,  that 
it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  is  blazoned  on 
its  banner ;  If  the  Church  believes  that 
its  great  mission  Is  to  bring  Christ  to 
men;  if,  In  its  constraining  love,  it 
opens  Its  doors  that  the  wayfarer,  the 
boy,  the  youth,  may  ever  find  an  open 
door  and  surroundings  of  helpful- 
ness—what has  it  to  fear?  It  en- 
ters this  ministry,  not  because  It 
loves  Christ  and  His  worship  less,  but 
more. 

Again,  the  movement  asks  the  c^<^- 
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lion  in  this  day  of  a  myriad  philan- 
thropies and  ethical  schemea,  thia  day 
of  aociological  study,  what  instrument 
of  social  power  there  is  to  compare 
with  the  Church,  and  whether  in  the 
hunt  for  means  to  promote  social  unity 
the  Church  has  not  been  unduly  over- 
lootLed.  The  true  Church  possesses  the 
spirit  and  power  of  a  social  settlement, 
with  a  thousandfold  greater  opportuni- 
ty, for  men  may  easily  come  to  think  of 
the  Church  as  a  delightful  community 
home,  where  they  love  to  go  to  meet  one 
another  and  to  promote  mutual  ac* 
(|uaintance  and  fellowship  and  friend- 
liness. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  the 
worth  of  such  a  church  as  a  factor  in 
evangelization  may  be  easily  drawn. 
Finding  a  multitude  of  children  about 
its  doors,  it  is  not  satisfied  with  having 
them  for  an  hour  in  Sunday-school.  It 
gathers  some  of  them  Into  a  daily  kin- 
dergarten, Inspiring  them  with  such 
thoughts  as  tend  to  emancipate  them 
from  unfavorable  environment.  It 
brings  hundreds  of  girls  into  its  sew- 
ing-school and  its  kitchen-garden,  fit- 
ting them  to  care  for  the  home  and 
famfly.  It  has  for  the  boys  an  attrac- 
tive room,  with  games,  a  gymnasium, 
a  boys'  brigade,  to  draw  them  from 
the  street  comers ;  for  young  men  and 
young  women  a  fine  reading-room,  a 
library,  educational  classes,  frequent 
socials  full  of  real  hospitality,  to 
which  they  may  come  with  no  pay- 
ment at  the  door.  It  has  muaicales  and 
readings  and  lectures  and  concerts*  at 
merely  nominal  prices.  It  keeps  open 
always  an  office,  where  the  perplexi- 
ties of  life  may  be  brought  to  one  wise 
in  counsel  and  ever  ready  to  serve  those 
who  come.  What  is  there  in  the  pic- 
ture which  is  not  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  Christian  ministration  f  It  does 
not  make  the  Church  a  machine  or  a 
mere  ethical  dub.  But  it  ethicizes  re- 
ligious teaching,  it  makes  the  GkMspel 
speak  in  the  daily  life  as  well  as  on 
Sunday,  it  wins  men  to  listen  to  the 
preacbiBg  u/  God's  Word,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  in  all  its  week-day 


labors  that  which  is  well  worth  having, 
and  which  needs  no  apology. 

Churches  which  have  adopted  these 
principles  have  already  found  their 
hopes  Justified.  Some,  situated  in  a 
down-town  environment,  have  found 
the  new  spirit  and  methods  imparting 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  where  there  had 
been  weakness  and  discouragement 
The  resident  membership  of  one  such 
church  has  increased  in  nine  years  from 
887  to  777 ;  another  in  ten  years  has  in- 
creased from  260  to  684;  another  in 
eight  years  from  805  to  897.  Another 
church,  in  a  residence  district  gaining 
only  slowly  in  population,  has  in  a  lit- 
tle less  than  five  years  received  685 
new  members,  and  made  a  net  gain  of 
418,  as  compared  with  140  received  in 
the  previous  five  years,  a  number 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  the  period. 

At  the  best,  however,  figures  are  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  express  the  in- 
creased infiuence  in  the  community. 
To  the  church  the  whole  population 
seem  to  look  with  great  tenderness  and 
Joy.  The  people  throng  its  temple  to 
overflowing.  The  work  calls  out  the 
interest  of  those  formerly  indifferent, 
and  makes  the  Gk)spel  more  attractive 
in  its  practical  application  to  daily 
needs.  It  arouses  an  intense  wprit  (fe 
09rpf,  a  loving  loyalty,  an  enthusiastic 
service,  an  unsp^tkably  tender  fellow- 
ship. 

If  the  thoughtful  student  of  dty  Ufe 

will  read  between  the  lines,  will  look 

at  such  work  in  the  large,  he   wfll 

surely  rejoice  in  it  as  a  prophecy  of 

mighty  usefulness  as  a  factor  in  dty 
evangelization,  and  he  can  onlv  hope 
and  pray  that  many  diurches  will  adopt 
these  pnndples  and  find  through  tbcon 
an  open  door  to  a  larger  life  and  miids- 
try. 

rOur  readers  who  are  interested  In 
this  most  important  subject  will  take 
pleasure  in  riding  Dr.  Stuckenberg's 
note  on  **The  Open  and  Institutional 
Church  League,"  on  p.  876  of  this 
number  of  The  Homii^btic  Rbyixw. 
The  questions  of  which  TK^  Opvh 
G^icm  is  the  organ  are  becoming  oues- 
tions  in  the  church  at  large.— adi- 
Tons.] 
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PULPIT  BLOCUTION.* 
By  Alpbbd  Atbbs,  Nbw  York  City, 

AUTHOB    OF     "ThB     ObtHOBPIST," 
"THB  YbBBAUST,  "   EeSENTIALB  OF 

Elocution,"  btc. 

No  one,  no  matter  who,  can  make 
famguage  really  effectiye  in  the  deliv- 
eiy  wiUiout  giving  some  attention  to 
tbe  art  of  deUvery,  the  art  commonly 
cilled  elocution,  which  Worcester  de- 
fines as  "  the  manner  of  speaking ;  oral 
ezpreasioD;  pronunciation;  delivery; 
ntteran^ "  One  writer  on  the  art 
lays  that  elocution  may  be  defined  as 
sfanply  ''the  intelligent,  intelligible, 
oorrecti^  and  effective  interpretation 
and  expression  of  thought  and  emotion 
in  speech  and  action. "  Another  says : 
"U  is  the  appropriate  utterance  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  presented  in 
writtmi  language. "  A  definition  I  pre- 
fer to  either  of  these  is  this :  Elocution 
is  the  art  of  speaking  language,  writ- 
tsn  or  unwritten,  so  as  to  make  the 
thought  it  expresses  dear  and  impres- 
sive. 

Of  the  three  places  where  we  hear 
most  public  speaking  and  reading— 
our  churches,  our  theaters,  and  our 
eourts  of  law— the  place  where  we  hear 
the  best  elocution  is  the  last ;  and  the 
pteos  where  we  hear,  as  a  rule,  the 
worst  is  the  first  The  reason  we  hear 
the  best  elocuti^XQ  in  our  courts  of  law 
is  because  there  the  speakers  are  most 
asinest,  and  they  are  most  earnest  be- 
cause there  they  are  most  occupied 
with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
language  they  speak.  There,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  intelligence  of 
the  auditor  is  addressed.  There,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  speakers  are 
safer  to  oonvince.  There,  less  than 
anywhere  else,  the  q>eakers  appeal  to 
tbe  emotions. 

Tbe  speaker  that  habituaUy  addresses 
himself  to  the  emoticms  of  his  auditors 
is  Ib  gnat  danger  of  becoming  artifi- 
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cial,  while  he  that  addresses  himself  to 
neither  the  emotions  nor  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  auditors  is  in  equal  danger 
of  becoming  monotonous;  indeed,  he 
is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  a  mere 
mumbler.  Tbe  Methodist  pulpits  fur- 
nish us  with  the  best  examples  of  the 
first  class  of  speakers ;  the  Episcopal, 
with  the  best  examples  of  the  second. 

The  delivery  of  no  one  wiU  be  whoUy 
bad  if  he  has  thought  to  convey  that 
is  worth  conveying,  provided  he  fully 
comprehends  the  thought — it  may  not 
always  be  his.  The  speaker  that  ex- 
temporizes is  commonly  more  effective 
than  the  speaker  that  speaks  from  a 
manuscript,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  extemporizer  is  more  fully  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject.  I  say  com- 
monly more  effective,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible for  some  persons,  persons  that 
have  successfully  cultivated  the  art  of 
delivery,  to  be  quite  as  natural  and 
effective  in  delivering  a  lesson  conned 
as  when  both  thought  and  language 
come  to  them  as  they  proceed.  To  ar- 
rive at  this  point,  however,  native 
aptitude  has  always  to  be  supplemented 
with  much  study. 

Altho  much  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  art  of  elocution  as  far 
back  as  the  history  of  civilization 
goes,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  class 
of  persons,  a  part  of  whose  duties  it  is 
to  speak  in  public  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  that  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
attach  no  importance  to  it  whatever.* 
I  mean  the  preachers.  They,  at  least 
many  of  them,  seem  to  care  not  a  whit 
whether  their  delivery  is  good  or 
bad. 

In  Methodist  pulpits  it  is  too  often 
the  fashion  to  vociferate — to  rant,  as 
the  stage  calls  it— with  all  the  physical 
energy  the  speaker  chances  to  possess ; 
while  in  the  Episcopal  pulpits  very 
many  go  to  the  other  extreme.  They 
go  through  the  entire  service,  sermon 
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•  Dm  Rer.  Dr.  Bookley  Is  a  notable  onoep- 
tion.  Dr.  Biiokl«j  Is  a  stanch  adTOoato  of 
•locQtloo,  If  It  Is  of  the  right  sort,  and  was 
for  a  time  the  pupil  of  an  olooutlonlst  named 
Ta^emsr. 
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isdoded,  as  tho  they  thought  it  quite 
*'the  thing"  to  be  as  monotonous  and 
automatic  as  poesible.  Yet  both  Meih- 
odiit  and  Epiacopal  profess  to  hare  the 
same  mission,  to  teach  the  same  truths, 
to  be  guides  in  the  same  paths.  It  is, 
or  is  supposed  to  be,  the  mission  of 
both  to  conTince ;  yet  how  differently 
do  they  go  about  the  compassing  of  the 
oblect  in  yiew  I  And  still,  as  long  as 
there  are  any  men  to  conyince,  they 
will  be  convinced  in  essentially  the 
same  way.  That  way,  however,  is  not 
the  way  that  custom  or  fashion  has  in- 
troduced into  the  majority  of  the  pul- 
pits of  to-day. 

The  speaker  that  would  have  a  fol 
lowing,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may, 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  manner  has  fully  as  much  to  do 
with  interesting  and  holding  an  audi- 
ence as  has  the  matter.  Nor  is  the  ut- 
terance the  only  thing  to  be  considered ; 
the  handling  of  the  body— gesture, 
bearing— must  also  be  considered,  if 
one  would  be  a  pleasing  speaker.  Ora- 
tory is  an  art,  and,  like  the  other  arts. 


is  largely  acquirable.  How  many 
preachers  know  anything  about  whst 
is  called  stage  or  rostrum  deportment? 
How  often  they  appear  awkward  and 
ungainly,  when  by  following  a  few 
hints  they  would  appear  dignified  and 
commanding  1 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  eloca- 
tion  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by 
very  many  persons.  The  reason  it  be- 
cause the  so  •called  methods  are  neatly 
all  bad,  and  because  the  self -called 
teachers  of  elocution,  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  them,  are  worse  than  the 
methods.  Elocution,  however,  can  be 
taught,  and  taught  as  successfully  ss 
any  other  art  can  be  taught. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  reading 
and  speaking  done  in  our  churches 
were  done  really  well  from  an  elocu- 
tionary point  of  view,  the  church 
attendance  would  be  well-nigh  double 
what  it  now  is. 

The  success,  I  repeat,  of  a  spesker 
before  the  average  audience  depends 
as  much  on  the  manner  of  the  delivery 
as  on  the  matter  delivered. 
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<«THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY'S 

CALL." 

Present  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of 
Progress. 

In  our  Editorial  Note  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  Thb  Homilbtio  Rb- 
VIEW,  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  a  permanent  uplift  of  church  life. 
It  was  felt  that  the  ends  that  should  be 
sought  by  the  Church  could  not  be  at- 
tained by  any  ephemeral  influence  or 
movement,  but  must  depend  upon  lay- 
ing a  solid  foundation  for  a  permanent 
change  in  church  life  and  work. 

Events  of  recent  occurrence  have 
emphasized  this  necessity  by  showing 
the  depths  of  degradatiop-r-moral,  so- 
cial, political,  and  religibus— to  which 
men,  even  in  the  churches,  have  de- 


scended. To  some  illustrations  of  this 
matter  we  directed  attention  in  an  Edi- 
torial Note  in  February.  Church  sta- 
tistics have  been  called  in,  by  various 
writers  who  have  been  discussing  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  religious 
and  daily  papers,  in  order  to  show  how 
little  the  Church  is  accomplishing. 
The  fact  that  many  hundreds  of 
churches,  and  even  thousands,  in  some 
of  the  leading  denominations  have  had 
no  accession  to  their  membership  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  has  been  dwelt  upon ; 
but,  bad  as  that  is,  the  worldly  con- 
dition of  very  many  of  the  churches 
that  have  received  accessions  is  doubt- 
less a  much  more  serious  matter. 
Great  efforts  have  been  put  forth  in 
many  of  our  cities,  large  and  small 
to  rouse  the  IndiileRUDt.    A  gODidiNb 
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Iiiftoticiliiitsrast  has  been  awakened  in 
many  mlnda  in  the  forward  moYement 
t^thastMeoi  proposed.  Many  churcbea 
and  oommunities  hare  apparently  been 
stirred,  and  eren  reYolutionized.  In- 
Ibnae  longing  for  a  great  religious 
awaikening  and  confident  expectation 
of  it  ha^e  been  felt  in  many  quarters. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
great  mass  of  ministers  and  members 
are  still  apparently  unmoved.  A 
pitNDinent  metropolitan  preacher  is 
repreiented  by  the  daily  press  as  hav- 
hig  lately  said  in  substance : 

"There  ie  bo  geiierml  raligioiis  moTenoent 
la  this  oitj.  Hie  mlalstiy  end  the  people 
•re  not  ■  trembling  with  enxietj  or  excite- 
BMBt;  thesr  ere  not  even  rooeed'to  think  eerl- 
eoilj  on  tlie  sabject.  The  ATerage  Ohris- 
tlaii  does  not  even  know  that  enythlniT  has 
bean  eooompUihed  or  even  attempted,  and 
does  not  oare  to  know.* 

The  same  thing  is  probably  true, 
eren  since  Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer  has  come 
sad  gone.  A  few  Christians  largely 
of  the  deadhead  dass,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested**-have  had  a  good  time,  and 
gone  their  way.  A  few  churches  have 
shaken  off  the  long-continued  lethargy, 
and  roused  themselves  to  fruitful  spir- 
itual efforts.  Some  of  the  small  com- 
munities have  been  greatly  refreshed, 
hut  the  vast  majority  are  still  in  the 
SUM  slough  of  indifference. 

We  call  attention  to  Secretary 
Piyne's  article  in  this  number  of  The 
Roxhjbtio  Review— entitled,  '"The 
Coming  Bevival— How  to  Secure  If— 
ss  making  some  suggestions  regarding 
what  is  needed  to  meet  the  present  exi- 
gew7.  But  we  wish  also  to  specify 
fhsn  our  own  point  of  view  some  of 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  move- 
ment that  must  come  before  progress 
SDd  uplift  shall  be  possible. 

Bomb  Hikiibahces  nr  the  Wat. 

1st  The  Bible  has  been  largely  dis- 
ciidited  in  the  popular  mind  by  the 
tiacbing  in  some  of  the  pulpits  and  in 
sone  of  the  seminaries. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  been  set 
(pr  Qie  ioftniction  of  the  people  in  the 


Word  of  God,  and  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  seem  to  have 
entirely  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten 
their  real  mission.  They  have  present- 
ed nothing  that  is  really  new— noth- 
ing that  was  not  presented  as  vigor- 
ously a  century  or  even  centuries  ago 
in  the  name  of  infidelity— but  through 
their  connections  with  the  press  they 
have  been  able  to  spread  their  views 
very  widely,  and  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  doubt  that  has  led  great 
numbers  to  conclude  that  the  old  foun- 
dations had  been  entirely  removed, 
and  so  we  have  had  the  humiliating- 
tho,  from  another  point  of  view,  exceed  • 
iDgly  cheering— spectacle  of  the  secu- 
lar papers  defending  religion  against 
the  leading  pulpits  and  the  voluble 
professors  1  With  such  a  state  of 
things  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  ex- 
pect any  great  religious  awakening 
and  uplift ;  for  in  all  such  awakenings 
God  honors  His  Word,  and  insists  upon 
man's  honoring  it  as  the  principal  in- 
strument,  "the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.** 
Itf  playing  with  the  Bible  as  curious 
literature  men  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
ihevDordcflife, 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  same  state  of  things  existed 
before  the  great  awakening  under  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  century,  when  President 
Dwight  found  Yale  College  given  over 
to  skepticism,  and  when  the  country 
was  fiooded  with  French  infidelity,  and 
also  in  the  years  preceding  the  great 
later  awakening  of  1858.  God  is  able 
to  rebuke,  and  to  restrain,  and  to  vin- 
dicate His  own  Word.and  will  doubtless 
do  it  again  as  He  has  done  it  in  the 
past 

2d.  Decay  of  faith  in  God  and  the 
Supernatural,  especially  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  Agent  in  Regeneration  and 
Conversion,  and  in  Prayer  as  the  instru- 
ment of  faith  in  securing  the  blessings 
of  salvation. 

This  is  the  natural  result!*bf  the  ex- 
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ploiting  of  the  yiews  of  the  Infldel  sci- 
olists and  superficial  scientists  who 
haye  made  men  belieye  that  material- 
istic evolution  is  assured  science,  and 
that  force  and  natural  law  are  the  only 
€kxl.  Tbo  this  so-called  sdenoe  is 
merely  a  passing  fad,  yet  it  has  tem- 
porarily shaken  the  faith  of  Tast  num- 
bers in  Qod  and  Christian  religion. 

An  educated  and  intelligent  Christian 
banker  Just  said  to  us . 

**It  is  abaord,  the  notion  of  these  advooates 
of  missions,  that  the  four  hundred  millions 
in  China  oan  be  converted  in  any  short  time  t 
All  that  oan  be  done  is  to  sow  the  seed  and 
wait  for  its  naiural  rttulU  throuf  h  the  cen- 
turies.** 

That  man  ignored  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  Gospel  under  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Holy  Spirit  Probably 
he  had  not  heard  of  the  rapid  transfor- 
mation of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  the  Karens 
and  Santals  in  India,  and  of  other 
equally  unpromising  races,  as  the  fruit 
of  faith  in  the  supernatural  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit, — which  events  show 
that  the  power  of  Ood  is  not  limited, 
and  that  the  Word  of  Ood  is  not 
bound,  except  by  man's  lack  of  faith. 
In  answer  to  the  Church's  prayer  such 
faith  may  become  universal,  and  nations 
may  be  brought  to  Christ  in  a  day. 

3d.  A  resulting  failure  to  Preach  the 
great  converting  doctrines  of  the  Word 
of  God  on  which  the  conversion  of  men 
is  instrumentally  dependent 

The  great  converting  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God — if  we  are  to  take  the 
testimony  of  a  very  large  number  of 
witnesses— are  not  clearly  and  fully 
preached,  if  preached  at  all.  Churdi 
and  minister  seem  largely  to  have  lost 
their  sense  of  their  mission  to  save  men 
from  sin  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
peL  The  old  doctrines  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Mth  in  the  crucified  Christ, 
and  of  regeneration  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  seem  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten  in  many  quarters. 
We  had   occasion  to  advert  to  this 


point  fai  the  Editorial  Note  in  the  I^* 
ruary  number  of  Thb  Homiubtic  Re- 
view. Begarding  that  note  a  New 
England  clergyman  wrote  as  foDows : 

**The  Bditorial  Note  for  Febmaiy  tooohsi 
the  vital  point  if  we  oan  get  a  oompaay.  a 
large  one.  to  preach  the  Bible  dootriass  of 
sin.  foricifoneas,  and  the  ground  of  fbrgtfe* 
na«,  we  shall  have  results  similar  to  those 
in  other  dajs.  For  ten  years  Conding  eigh- 
teen months  ago)  I  was  a  hearar  on  the 
Sabbath.  Not  onoe  did  I  hear  a  word  about 
repentance,  remission  of  sins,  or  justMoa- 
tion  by  faith,  so  far  as  I  remember,  esoopt- 
ing  in  the  case  of  a  young  Sootoh  preacher 
1  heard  city  and  country  pastors.  With  cos 
exception  the  preachers  were  believers  in 
the  *old  theology,*  and  earnest  wcchers. 
They  had  enough  to  say  about  CSirist.  but 
principally  ai  our  Master  and  Leader— but 
nothing  to  indicate  that  He  bore  our  sins, 
and  now  there  is  pardon.    For  twenty-live 

years  I  preached  that  way  myself. 

Oould  jrou  not  print  copies  of  Notes  on  *'11ie 
TwenUeth  Oentury's  CalP  in  the  February 
HomLBifo  Rbtibw,  and  flood  the  country 
with  them?  By  some  means  or  other  you 
must  get  those  facts  before  the  minds  of  our 
young  preachers." 

This  testimony  agrees  with  that 
which  has  come  to  us  from  many  quar- 
ters. Until  there  is  a  return  to  the 
preaching  that  makes  for  oonversioD. 
the  conversion  of  men  can  not  reasoD- 
ably  be  expected. 

4th.  A  large  resulting  element  of 
unconverted  members  in  the  churches 
and  of  unconsecrated  ministers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  such 
outcome  is  inevitable  from  such  causes 
at  work.  Hence  largely  the  cry  of 
**'  too  many  ministers'*  and  **  the  worldly 
Church. "  Secretary  Payne  dwells  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  ''converted Church* 
if  the  world  is  to  be  converted,  or  if 
any  gpreat  movement  in  that  direction 
is  to  be  carried  forward,— «nd  this  is 
the  key  to  the  situation.  Large  num- 
bers of  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  the  Church  without  the  preaching 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  great  doctrines  connected  there- 
with, have  never  been  brought  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  sinfulness,  and 
have  perhaps  mistaken  moral  rsfonna- 
tion,  or  Joining  the  Churdi,  forgenoise 
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oonTenion.  Any  great  work  of  grace 
has  always  had  to  begin  in  the  Church 
itaelf,  and  with  the  regeneration  of  this 
class  of  members,  and  with  the  quick- 
ening and  consecration  of  the  indiffer- 
ent in  the  ministry.  The  Church  and 
the  minister  that  have  no  life  them- 
seltes  haTe  no  message  of  life  for  lost 
men.  Nothing  short  of  a  mighty  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  re- 
DKyve  this  perhaps  greatest  of  all  hin- 
,  drances  out  of  the  way. 

6th.  The  reign  of  Bossism  and  Bu- 
reaucracy in  the  churches. 

We  have  been  recently  made  familiar 
with  tiie  way  in  which  great  organi- 
sations in  the  political,  social,  and 
bosiness  world  are  able  by  means  of 
the  boss  and  the  bureaucracy  to  con- 
trol ererjrthing,  and  accomplish  their 
own  purposes^  not  only  without  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  in  spite  of  the 
people  on  whom  they  profess  to  de- 
pend, and  by  using  them  as  their  in- 
struments. All  this  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  same  thing  manifests  itself  in  the 
Church  and  its  work.  There  are  many 
in  whom  the  conviction  has  taken  deep 
root,  tliat  the  system  of  rented  pews 
and  a  hired  ministry  has  brought  both 
the  pulpit  and  the  Christian  religion 
into  bondage  to  Mammon  and  worldli- 
ness  which  it  is  &r  easier  to  lament 
and  deprecate  than  to  deliyer  from. 
We  come  constantly  upon  illustrations 
fo  this  in  tlie  churches.  A  few  days 
ago  a  pastor  preached  to  his  people  on 
the  subject  of  missions.  An  old  man, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  leading 
tsmOiea  and  who  had  himself  always 
sooi^t  to  lead  in  the  church,  excitedly 
waned  the  minister  at  the  close  of  the 
senrioe  against  ever  preaching  any  such 
tUog  in  that  church  again  1  He  had 
Us  dique  of  sympathizers,  who  will 
■ake  It  necessary  for  that  pastor  very 
toon  to  seek  another  field  of  labor.  It 
is  Hkewise  too  of  ten  the  case  that  the 
gmat  Qiganiiations  that  haTe  come  into 
eristence  in  this  age  of  much  organiza- 
tkm  haTe  largely  crystallized  into  ma- 


chines, each  with  its  bosses  and  its 
bureaucratic  system,  out  of  touch  with 
the  people,  and  able  to  control  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  spite  of  them,  so  that 
the  Church  in  a  vast  deal  of  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  work  of  the  Church 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter,  but  is  simply  expected  to  offer 
ito  contributions  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  big  nuich ine.  Before  genuine  spir- 
itual progress  can  come,  all  the  ma- 
chinery that  has  lost  ito  inspiration 
and  become  mere  machinery  needs  to 
be  reinspired  or^wrecked. 

6th.  An  utter  lack— on  the  part  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  ministry  and  mem- 
bership—of any  consciousness  of  the 
present  condition  of  things. 

"There  is  always  a  crisis";  •*The 
condition  is  not  so  bad  as  the  writer 
seems  to  think** ; — these  are  samples  of 
the  criticisms  of  some  of  the  religious 
papers  when  one  attempto  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  real  condition  of  things, 
and  this  while  it  is  true  that  we  have 
turned  into  the  twentieth  century,  that 
some  of  the  great  mission  boards  are 
threatened  with  bankruptoy,  that  the 
opportunities  before  the  Church  are 
such  as  it  has  never  had  before,  that 
the  corruption  reaching  through  all 
ranks  and  relations  of  society  is  simply 
amazing.  We  are  not  pessimists,  but 
we  need  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  if 
we  are  to  seek  and  find  the  proper 
remedy  for  them.  And  until  the  min- 
istry as  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  and 
with  them  the  membership,  are  roused 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  things,  no  real  progress  or 
uplift  can  be  expected. 

We  plead  earnestly  with  our  readers 
for  the  practical  and  prayerful  consid- 
eration of  these  most  s^ous  and  im- 
portant things.  If  the  leaders  in  Zion 
will  but  give  heed  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  the  voices  of  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit,  we  shall  find  the  Church 
speedUy  in  the  midst  of  a  spiritual 
revolution  that  will  bring  the  transfor- 
mation and   uplift  and  consecration 
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ihat  are  needed  to  make  the  opening 
yean  of  the  Twentieth  Centary  the 
yean  of  the  conquest  of  the  world  for 
Christ  

Sensationalism  Ron  Kad. 

"AMMatloDAl  prMcher  io  OMXiUae,  MIoli., 
Illmtimtad  a  Mrmon  on  the  tobaooo  habit  bj 
poiaoDing  two  oata  with  alootin  and  allow- 
ing them  to  die  on  the  platform  from  whldi 
he  waa  apeaking.  Hia  name  ia  omitted  here 
for  the  obTiooa  reaaon  that  the  deaire  to  lee 
it  in  print  waa  probably  one  of  the  atroog 
impultea  that  led  him  to  thia  cruelty.  Max 
0*ReU«  in  one  of  hia  booka,  tella  of  a 
preacher  who  illuatrated  to  hia  congregation 
the  *  facile  descent,  *  which  ia  laid  to  be  often 
made  by  way  of  exit  from  thia  life,  by  eli- 
ding down  the  hand-rail  of  the  itepa  which  led 
from  hia  pulpit  Thia  waa  atriking  and  pic- 
tureeque,  no  doubt  but  the  Michigan  mmia- 
ter  holda  the  record  for  extravagant  effecta 
In  the  line  of  an  MUuatrated  lermon. '  ** 

We  quote  this  pangnph  from  one 
of  our  leading  dallies  in  order  that  it 
may  point  its  own  moral.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  such  exhibitions  of  cruelty 
in  the  pulpit  can  never  be  Justified, 


they  are  revolting  in  the  extreme.    IX 
is  sensationalism,  run  mad  I 

Christianity  a  deed  fcr  a  Life. 

The  statement  is  so  often  dinned  in 
our  ean  in  these  days,  that  "Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  creed,  but  a  life. "  that 
this  deadly  half-truth  often  wins  ac- 
ceptance as  new  and  essential  truth. 
The  truth  is  that  Christianity  is  both  a 
creed  and  a  life.  It  is  a  life  based  on 
a  creed,  or  doctrine,  or  teaching. 
Paul  exhorted  Timothy,  fint  of  all, 
"Take  heed  to  thy  doctrine,  **  or  teach- 
ing. Rational  religious  life  must  root 
itself  in  religious  truth,  or  doctrine,  or 
teaching.  Christianity  is  a  great  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  to  be  taught  for  the 
life  of  the  individual  soul  and  for  the 
life  of  the  world.  It  is  a  doctrine  /<7r 
life— that  is  a  truth  that  should  be  em- 
phasized Just  now.  If  there  is  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  depth  and  fervor  and 
power  of  our  Christian  life,  it  must 
come,  as  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  a  great  dogmatic  revivaL 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  OF  HOMILETIC  VALUE. 


PlOPLB*a  OOMMSNTAaT  ON  TBI  AOTB.     GlTing 

the  Common  Veralon,  ISII,  the  Berieed 
Veraion,  1881  (American  Readinga  and 
Renderinn),  with  Critical,  Bxegetical, 
and  AppllcatiTe  Notea,  and  niuatratlona 
from  Life  and  Hittoryin  the  Beat.  Bj 
Bdwin  W.  Rice.  D.D.  The  American  Sun- 
darScbool  Union,  Philadelphia,  18M. 
Price,  $1.96. 

Tfaia  full  deacriptlTe  title  ahowa  the  large 
■cope  and  value  of  the  work.  It  ia  the  fifth 
in  Dr.  Rice's  admirable  eariea  of  People*a 
Commentaries,  and  will  be  of  great  serfioe 
to  all  practical  Bible  students  and  teachers. 

Davtd's  Harp  in  8ono  akd  Stort.  By  Jo- 
seph Waddell  Clakey.  D.D.,  with  an  Intro- 
duction br  W.  J.  Roblniion.  D.D.  Pitts- 
burg: United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, 1898i    Price,  $L 

This  Tolume  is  an  exceedingly  Interesting 
and  Taluable  presentation,  from  the  point  or 
Tlew  of  the  united  Presbyterians,  of  the 
wonderful  place  the  Psalms  haTS  held  In 
past  ages  in  the  Christian  worship,  and  a 
Btatement  of  some  of  the  causes  tnat  have 
tended  to  their  oomparatiTe  disuse  in  recent 
times 

Judaism:  An  Ihrposition  fn  Question  and 
Answer.  By  the  ReT.  Bamett  A.  Elsas, 
Rabbi  of  K.  K.  Beth-EIohim.  Charieeton, 
8.  0.;  The  Daggitt  Printing  Company, 
5,666-18901    Price.  10  cents. 

This  pamphlet  of  80  pag^  givea  in  suc- 
cinct form  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
princlplea  of  modem  Judaism.  Aa  the  pam- 
phlet la  a  reprint  from  the  Jewish  "Saboath- 


School  Companion,**  the  statement  maybe 
looked  upon  aa  being  aa  nearly  official  aa  la 
obtainable. 


DlBOOURSn  ON  TBS  EPISTLS  OF  PAVL  TO  TBB 

PHiuPPiAva.    By  Rot.  Frederick  A.  Noble, 
D.  D. ,  Pastor  Union  Congregational  Church, 
Chicago,  111.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Comj 
New  York,  Ghicago,?r6ronto,  18B6. 
$1.96. 


'iss: 


Several  months  since  we  took  occasion  to 
notice  Dr.  Noble's  admirable  Toluroe  of  top- 
ical sermons,  **The  DiTine  Life  In  Man,**  etc. 
The  present  Tolume  shows  that  he  is  equally 
at  home  in  continuous  homiletic  expoaition 
of  an  entire  Book  of  Scripture.  He  could 
not  haTe  choaen  a  portion  of  Scripture  better 
suited  to  the  uplift  of  his  peqple,  to  whom 
the  Tolume  is  affectionately  dedicated,  than 
that  Epistle  In  which  Paul  aeta  forth  the 
loTing  purpoee  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the 
Ideal  Chri^ian  life. 

Fafth  ahd  Social  Skrvtob.  Ktght  Lectures 
Delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  By 
Oeonre  Hodses,  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological School,  Cambridge,  Maaa.  New 
York:  Thomaa  Whittaker,  18D6.  Price, 
$1.96. 

Thia  ia  the  work  of  a  fresh  and  Ttgoroos 
writer  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  social  problema  that  he  treats, 
and  who  haa  done  his  own  thinking  upon 
them.  The  volume  treata  of  "The  New 
Foroea.**  •^Indifference,**  "Doubt.**  ••Poverty," 
"Labor."  "Moral  Reform,"  "The  Oty,"  "iTie 
Divided  Church.**  It  will  be  foupd  stliBnla- 
tlng  and  helpful. 


I        ASTVf,. 


ASTVfi.    I  Crx    ANi 

'1'  ''L  l.  .-■. 
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REVIEW  SECTION. 

L— RATIONALISM'S  CLAIM  TO  EXCLUSIVE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 

Bt  Howabd  Osgood,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Rochester  The- 
ological Seminary,  Late  Member  of  the  American  Old- 
Testament  Revision  Company,  etc. 

After  all  the  discussion,  the  whole  Bible  is  still  before  us.  It  was 
given  to  each  man  to  whom  it  comes  for  his  decision.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  that  decision.  He  can  not  put  it  off  on  the  decision  of  any 
other  man.  When  great  schools,  proud  and  pretentious  of  their  learn- 
ing, were  found  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe,  the 
Savior  constantly  asked  those  whom  He  addressed,  whether  peasant, 
fisherman,  priest,  or  scribe,  "Have  ye  not  read?"  "Did  ye  never 
read?"  "  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?"  and, 
as  this  same  Savior  is  the  final  and  universal  Judge  of  men,  these 
qnestionB  take  on  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  last  dread  decision. 
Each  one  of  us  must  decide  for  ourselves  what  is  and  shall  be  our 
relation  to  the  Bible,  when  we  stand  before  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  to  render  our  final  account. 

Eor  some  years  past  a  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  been  brought  in  to 
our  land  from  Germany  and  Holland,  that  tells  us  the  Bible  is  a  purely 
human  book,  filled  with  contradictions,  and  of  value  only  as  a  record 
of  the  evolution  of  human  thought.  Those  who  champion  it  among 
us  tell  us  that  this  criticism  has  received  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
scholars;  that  if  any  voice  is  raised  against  it,  that  voice  betrays  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  true  scholarship. 

When  we  ask,  WTio  are  all  the  scholars?  we  are  told,  All  the  pro- 
fessors in  Protestant  universities  in  Grermany,  very  many  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  And  how  many  of  these  scholars 
are  there?  Some  fifty  or  sixty.  Are  they  all  scholars  of  the  first 
rank?  No.  A  fdw  are  men  of  great  natural  abilities,  supplemented 
bjr  large  learning;  but  the  majority  are  men  of  very  moderate  ability, 
who  follow  the  leaders,  and  make  up  in  sound  what  is  wanting  in 
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critic  forms  ''a  conceptioii  of  Israel's  religious  development  totally 
different  from  that  which,  as  any  one  may  see,  is  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament^  and  sketches  primitive  Christianity  in  lines  which  even  the 
acutest  reader  can  not  recognize  in  the  New.''  *  This  scientific  criticism 
denies  the  possibility  of  any  one's  getting  the  right  view  of  the  Bible, 
unless  he  has  learned  from  itself;  and  when  he  has  learned,  his  concep- 
tion is  totally  different  from  the  plain,  unmistakable  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  In  other  words,  it  would  shut  the  Bible  absolutely  by  reason 
of  its  falsity,  and  bid  men  learn  only  an  imagined  religion  and  a  ficti- 
tious history,  from  which  (xod,  and  Christ,  and  sin,  and  salvation 
have  been  banished.  To  the  Savior's  questions,  "  Have  ye  not  read?" 
'*  Did  ye  never  read?"  this  criticism  repbes  with  a  laugh :  It  is  of  no 
use  to  read,  for  the  acutest  reader  can  not  recognize  the  truth.  This  is 
the  stone  which  this  exclusive  scholarship  offers  for  bread  I 

No  man  gets  to  heaven  by  mere  scholarship.  All  the  scholarship 
in  the  world  could  not  buy  one  drop  of  the  Savior's  blood,  or  rub  out 
one  sin.  No  man  comes  to  Christ  by  scholarship.  Scholarship  is  no 
substitute  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  teaches  a  man  his 
sin,  his  treason  against  the  holy  and  loving  God,  and  points  him  to 
Christ,  through  whom  alone  he  can  be  pardoned  and  accepted  by  God* 
When  he  has  learned  the  grace  of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
eveiy  power  within  him  stands  quivering  with  gratitude  in  hope  of 
being  used  in  the  service  of  Christ.  He  would  train  all  his  mental 
powers  to  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  He  would  seek  all 
learning,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  one  of  the  means  to  the  great  end  of  tell- 
ing others  of  the  love  and  grace  and  pardon  of  God  in  Christ.  Scholar- 
ship to  him  is  only  the  shoeing  of  his  feet  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  While  rationalism,  for  a  century,  has  been  occupy- 
ing the  chairs  of  universities  to  banish  from  the  world  the  only  cure 
for  sin-burdened  hearts,  evangelical  scholars  of  far  better  learning  have 
gone  to  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  to  the  deserts  of  heathenism,  to  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  wo.  They  have  borne  the  tidings  of  Christ  to 
darkened  souls;  they  have  translated  the  Bible  into  hundreds  of  lan- 
guages. Wherever  they  have  gone  with  that  Word  of  God,  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  have  been  made  glad;  the  desert  has  re- 
joiced and  blossomed  as  the  rose;  the  eyes  of  the  blind  have  been 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped;  and  the  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  have  returned;  they  have  obtained  gladness  and  joy,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  have  fled  away. 

And  let  no  Christian  doubt,  in  this  age  of  doubt  and  unrest  and 
speculation,  that  the  results  of  a  true  and  genuine  scholarship  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  agree  in  the  future,  as  they  have  agreed  in  the 
past,  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul,  and  that  the  Gospel 
will  continue  to  be  the  light  of  life  to  men.  There  is  no  solid  reason 
for  doubting. 

•  •mOmnx  B0F.,**  toL  1,  p.  408. 
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II.— WHAT  ARE  THE  THINGS  MOST  ESSENTIAL  IN 
PREPARATION  FOR  PREACHING? 

By  W.  Gardbk  Blaikie^  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Pbofsssob  of  Apoloobtics,  and  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Pas- 
toral Theoloot,  New  College. 

In  answering  this  question,  it  can  not  but  be  highly  useful  to  ask 
what  kinds  of  preparation  were  resorted  to  by  our  great  Master ;  for 
there  are  important  points  in  which  His  example  in  this  respect  is  ap- 
plicable to  us,  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  between  us.  Of  such 
books  as  now  constitute  a  theological  library,  our  Lord  was  completely 
destitute,  but  there  were  three  books  of  which  He  made  a  most  abun- 
dant and  profitable  use :  the  Bible — or,  as  it  was  then,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,— the  heart  and  life  of  man,  and  the  world  of  nature.  The  Bible 
famished  Him  with  His  message ;  but  the  human  heart  had  to  be  much 
studied,  in  order  that  He  might  understand  its  condition  and  find  modes 
of  access  to  it,  doors  by  which  to  introduce  the  message,  and  in  order 
that  He  might  learn  how  to  fit  the  one  to  the  other :  the  remedy  to  the 
disease,  the  rebuke  to  the  conscience,  the  gift  to  the  needs  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  to  help  Him  in  this  department  that  He  made  so  diligent 
a  study  of  the  world  of  nature;  for  as  outward  nature  and  the  nature 
of  man  had  the  same  Author,  there  could  not  but  be  affinities  between 
ihem ;  and  as  man  was  so  familiar  with  the  objects  of  nature,  spread 
out  as  these  were  continually  before  his  eyes,  they  were  extremely 
handy  as  illustrations  of  things  divine;  and  the  analogies  between 
nature  and  grace  were  fitted  to  make  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom 
more  clear  to  the  intellect,  more  impressive  to  the  memory,  and  more 
congenial  to  the  business  of  daily  life. 

But  besides  this,  as  our  Lord's  soul  was  profoundly  penetrated  by 
the  infinite  value  and  indispensable  need  of  prayer,  so  doubtless  He 
broaght  that  conviction  continually  to  bear  on  His  work  as  a  preacher. 
For  if  there  be  one  spiritual  lesson  more  than  another  that  we  derive 
from  His  teaching,  it  is  the  marvelous  power  and  glorious  privilege  of 
prayer.  What  made  prayer  of  such  infinite  value  was,  that  it  was 
the  medium  of  communication  between  man  and  God.  There  are 
many  mysteries  in  the  relation  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  to  God 
the  Father;  but  one  thing  is  very  plain  from  His  constant  practise, 
that  even  for  Him  as  a  man  it  was  necessary  that  He  should  have  im- 
oeasing  communion  with  the  Father  by  prayer  if  He  was  to  live  a  holy 
life  Himself  and  if  He  was  to  make  a  due  impression  on  the  hearts  of 
men.  What  a  world  of  instruction  there  lay  in  the  fact  of  His  having 
spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer  to  God  previously  to  the  selection  of  His 
twelve  Apostles!  How  earnest  He  must  have  been  to  obtain  light  and 
graoe  from  the  Father,  first,  that  He  might  choose  the  right  men,  and 
Hien  that  the  men  whom  He  did  choose  might  be  furnished  from  on 
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high  with  all  needful  qualifications  for  their  work.  Can  we  suppose 
Him  to  have  been  less  earnest  in  prayer  in  regard  to  His  own  preach- 
ing,— first,  that  He  might  discern  the  right  messages,  and  then  that  He 
might  so  handle  them  that  they  should  become  truly  efficient?  And 
may  we  not  believe  that  it  was  in  answer  to  such  prayers  that  in  every 
department  of  homilitical  work  our  Lord  was  so  remarkably  felicitous? 
that  He  was  enabled  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  subject  He 
touched,  and  present  in  a  few  simple  words  the  very  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  whole?  Able,  for  example,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  put 
into  six  simple  lines  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  deepest  needs  of 
the  human  spirit,  insomuch  that  it  has  been  found  to  suit  every  age, 
and  clime,  and  condition ;  to  suit  alike  the  sage  and  the  savage,  the  in- 
fant and  the  veteran ;  and  is  sure  to  retain  this  marvelous  quality  for 
all  time  to  come?  Must  it  not  have  been  in  answer  to  prayer  that  He 
got  His  remarkable  tact  and  readiness  in  answering  the  objections  and 
cavils  of  enemies,  reducing  them  almost  at  the  first  word  to  silence? 
Was  it  not  thus,  too,  that  He  obtained  those  wonderful  x>£Lrables  like 
the  Prodigal  Son  that  have  had  such  a  power  at  once  to  arrest,  to  en- 
lighten, and  to  convert?  And  His  longer  discourses,  like  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  or  the  Farewell  Discourse,  every  verse  of  which  is  packed 
with  the  very  essence  of  spiritual  wisdom,  and  has  served  to  mold 
Christian  thought  and  guide  Christian  life  for  nineteen  centuries?  And 
must  it  not  have  been  in  large  measure  from  His  own  experience  of  the 
infinite  blessedness  and  power  of  prayer  that  He  so  earnestly  pressed 
it  upon  others?  '^  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you."  "  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  noth- 
ing in  my  name;  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

Doubtless  it  is  by  following  our  Lord's  example  in  the  main  that  we 
shall  best  be  prepared  for  the  business  of  preaching.  Preparation  is  of 
two  kinds — habitual  and  special :  habitual,  in  the  sense  of  training  our 
whole  nature,  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  physical,  for  the  work ;  and 
special,  in  respect  of  every  particular  act  of  preaching.  But  the 
habitual  will  dominate  the  special ;  if  the  spirit  be  gendered  and  the 
habits  acquired  that  fit  for  the  work  generally,  little  difficulty  will  be 
found  with  the  particular  acts. 

1.  In  habitual  preparation  an  important  place  must  be  assigned  to 
the  proper  discipline  of  the  intellectual  powers.  But  had  our  Lord 
any  training  of  this  sort?  Not,  certainly,  at  schools  or  colleges.  But 
as  there  are  some  men  who,  without  the  special  training  of  the  schools, 
attain  remarkable  control  over  all  their  mental  powers,  and  are  able  to 
bend  them  with  singular  effect  to  explain  and  enforce  their  views ;  so 
we  can  not  but  believe  that  our  Lord,  bom  as  He  was  without  sin,  and 
without  that  disorderly  turn  arising  from  sin,  which,  besides  other 
effects,  disturbs  the  action  of  the  intellect,  possessed  naturally  and  in- 
tuitively a  clearness  of  view,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  thought,  and  a 
faculty  of  clear  exposition  which  superseded  the  need  of  scholastic  dis- 
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dpline.  But  what  He  possessed  naturally,  the  ordinary  preacher  has 
to  obtain  by  education.  For  surely,  education  is  not  mere  cramming; 
its  higher  function  is  to  enable  us  to  use  our  mental  powers  correctly 
and  efiSciently ;  to  set  forth  truth  in  clear  and  logical  form ;  to  get  rid 
of  all  obscurity,  redimdancy,  and  confusion  in  speaking  to  our  fellow 
men,  and  impart  our  message  to  them  with  simplicity  and  power. 

2.  Besides  intellectual  discipline,  we  need  to  attend  to  intellectual 
stores;  and  here,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  systematic  study  of  Holy 
Scripture  holds  the  first  rank.  There  is  a  threefold  study  of  Scripture 
incumbent  on  the  preacher — personal,  critical,  and  homiletical.  It  is 
well  when  all  the  three  can  be  combined ;  but  this  may  not  be  attain- 
able at  first.  No  preacher  ought  to  want  his  sacred  season  of  daily 
fellowship  with  God,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  being  urged  to  the  solemn 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  during  that  season,  in  order  that  he  may  hear 
God's  message  to  his  own  soul.  The  very  life  of  the  soul  depends  on 
this  and  kindred  exercises ;  they  supply  the  oil  that  feeds  the  lamp,  the 
oxygen  that  keeps  the  heart  alive  and  in  motion.  The  Romish  priest 
18  bound  to  read  a  portion  of  his  breviary  every  day ;  the  Protestant 
preacher  is  under  no  such  vow,  and  there  is  a  risk,  when  Conscience  is 
our  master,  that  the  duty  may  be  neglected,  or  at  least  carelessly  per- 
formed. We  may  well  take  a  lesson  here  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  never  failed  to  read  a  definite  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture every  day,  recording  his  observations  on  it  in  his  Horce  BibliccB 
QuotidiaruBy  while,  on  each  Lord's  day,  he  studied  another  portion, 
more  directly  devotional,  calling  this  his  Horce  Biblicce  Sabbaticce, 

Then  there  is  the  critical  or  exegetical  acquaintance  with  Scripture. 
It  is  but  rare,  we  fear,  to  find  even  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  Bible.  To  many  it  is  like  a  desert,  with  green 
oases  here  and  there  which  they  know  and  prize,  but  with  large  tracts 
of  unexplored  territory, — imexplored,  we  mean,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  ought  not  to  be  unexplored  to  a  preacher.  What  do  many  of  us 
know,  as  we  ought  to  know  them,  of  the  historical  books,  the  proverbs, 
the  prophets,  and  especially  the  minor  prophets?  Yet  ought  not  every 
preacher  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  drift  and  plan  of  every 
several  Book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  specify  such  texts  of  special  in- 
terest and  significance  as  it  contains?  And  ought  he  not,  likewise,  to 
be  able  to  indicate  the  relation  of  each  several  book  to  the  whole, — to 
apprehend  the  great  lessons  of  the  various  histories,  biographies,  epis- 
tles, parables,  and  allegories  that  make  up  Scripture ;  to  know  where  to 
find  the  most  striking  statements  on  any  subject  which  Scripture  em- 
braces; to  make  one  part  throw  light  on  another,  and  bring  out  the 
chief  lessons  of  the  whole? 

Then  there  is  also  the  homiletical  study  of  Scripture.  Whenso- 
ever a  text  or  a  passage  comes  home  with  vivid  power  to  ourselves  we 
■hall  probably  be  disposed  to  count  it  suitable  for  a  discourse.  And 
the  discourses  that  have  this  origin  are  the  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
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others.  We  shall  be  &r  more  likely  to  pat  otir  soul  into  them  than 
into  sermons  that  have  no  particular  reference  to  ourselves.  But  apart 
from  personal  reference,  we  shall  doubtless  find  many  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  we  read  them  continuously,  that  may  be  highly  profitable 
to  a  general  congregation.  And  what  we  may  not  see  as  we  read  them 
at  one  time,  may  come  out  very  clearly  when  we  read  them  at  another. 
For  Scripture  is  wonderfully  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  our  sur- 
roundings— the  subjects  that  are  exciting  public  attention,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  congregation,  our  own  state  of  mind,  even  the  weather 
or  season  of  the  year.  It  is  only  on  that  principle  that  we  can  explain 
such  an  experience  as  that  of  Mr.  George  Muller,  of  Bristol,  who 
tells  us  that  he  has  read  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  and  on  every  perusal  found  in  it  something  new  and 
fresh.  And  as  a  rule,  the  more  Biblical  our  sermons  are,  the  better. 
In  authority,  originality,  variety,  freshness,  and  durability  of  impres- 
sion, no  sermons  are  so  effective  as  Biblical. 

But  while  we  make  the  Bible  our  chief  quarry,  we  should  be  able 
to  extract  material  for  preaching  from  many  another  source.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  used  to  say  that  he  would  think  little  of  the  man  who  could 
not  find  something  suited  for  a  sermon  in  any  daily  newspaper.  It  is 
said  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that  the  idea  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  sermons 
was  suggested  by  what  he  saw  on  one  occasion  when  sitting  beside  the 
driver  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach.  The  driver  was  applying  his  whip 
to  one  of  the  horses  without  any  apparent  cause.  When  the  doctor  in- 
quired the  reason,  he  was  told  that  the  animal  was  accustomed  to  bolt 
at  that  particular  part  of  the  road,  but  when  its  attention  was  absorbed 
by  the  sensation  of  the  whip,  the  idea  of  bolting  did  not  occur,  and  it 
passed  quietly  along.  Dr.  Chalmers  thought  over  the  incident  a  little, 
and  the  result  was  the  sermon  on  "  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affec- 
tion." It  may  be  said  that  to  be  able  to  make  much  of  this  kind  of 
material  requires  a  lively  imagination.  So  it  does.  But  why  should 
not  the  imagination  be  cultivated  with  a  view  to  such  results?  Why 
should  not  preachers  ask  themselves,  as  they  read  the  newspaper,  or 
books  of  travels,  or  voyages,  or  history,  or  biography,  and  still  more  as 
they  travel  themselves  and  become  familiar  with  new  scenes — Is  there 
nothing  here  to  help  me  in  the  pulpit?  Are  no  analogies  suggested 
between  nature  and  grace  that  would  throw  light  on  spiritual  things  or 
that  would  enforce  spiritual  lessons?  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  use  to  be  made  of  avowedly  of  religious  books. 

Our  Lord  spoke  of  the  preacher*  s  "  storehouse. "  Now,  most  preach- 
ers make  their  memory  tiieir  only  storehouse,  and  a  very  poor  store- 
house it  often  proves.  In  any  case,  it  is  always  much  the  better  for 
the  aid  of  the  note-book.  It  is  beyond  question  that  a  preacher  who 
makes  copious  use  of  note-books  has  a  great  advantage  "  in  the  battle 
of  life"  over  those  who  make  none.  Commend  us  to  the  preacher 
whose  eyes  and  ears  are  ever  open,  and  whose  fingers  are  ever  ready 
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to  transfer  to  his  note-book  whatever  useful  fact  or  thought  has  come 
at  any  time  under  his  observation.  If  only  the  use  he  makes  of  them 
is  not  forced^  but  natural,  and  if  when  combined  with  other  thoughts 
they  are  not  patchwork,  but  a  well-woven  web,  the  benefit,  not  only  in 
attracting  attention,  but  in  useful  illustration  and  felicitous  applica- 
tion, may  be  immense. 

Further,  there  is  for  the  preacher  to  study  the  book  of  the  human 
heart  and  of  human  life.  We  know  of  one  preacher  who  bestowed 
much  attention  on  this  book,  perhaps  too  exclusive  attention,  and  who 
did  not  come  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion — the  preacher  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  And  we 
know  of  another  (if  he  was  another)  who  followed  the  same  line  of 
study,  and  certainly  made  more  of  it — the  author  of  The  Proverbs. 
Both  carry  a  suggestion  to  the  modem  preacher.  What  are  the  men 
we  preach  to  driving  at?  What  is  the  object  of  their  life?  Substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Ecclesiastes,  but  circumstantially 
different;  so  that  if  their  horizon  be  only  the  earthly  one,  the  result 
is  the  same — "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. ''  But  it  is  not  by  a  mere 
general  denunciation  of  earthly  pursuits  as  unsatisfactory  that  the 
heart  of  the  hearer  will  be  gained.  It  is  by  deftly  bringing  home  to 
himself  that  this  is  the  aim  of  his  own  life ;  by  showing  him  that  es- 
sentially his  aim  is  no  better  than  others;  by  making  his  own  judgment 
convict  him  of  a  great  folly  and  a  great  wrong.  But  even  this  is  but 
a  step  to  the  conclusion ;  you  must  convince  him  that  there  is  a  better 
way.  And  that  can  be  shown,  not  by  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments, but  by  a  real  picture,  a  picture  realized  among  Christian  men 
and  women  of  his  acquaintance;  a  picture  which  may  well  convince 
him  that  there  is  a  real  adaptation  between  the  yearnings  of  the  human 
soul  for  rest  and  happiness,  and  the  provision  made  for  it  in  the  Gros- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Both  the  unconverted  and  the  converted  heart  ought  to  be  well 
studied  by  the  preacher,  along  with  the  way  in  which  his  message  may 
be  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each.  And  as  the  Apostle  John  wrote 
to  little  children,  and  to  young  men,  and  to  fathers,  so  the  preacher 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  human  heart  at  all  stages  of  life — 
both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual — and  adapt  himself  to  each.  Good 
experimental  preaching  is  but  rare  in  our  day;  but  wherever  it  is  to 
be  got,  say  in  a  large  city,  there  will  be  found  a  large  class  that  greatly 
prize  it;  for  men  and  women  have  not  only  to  be  induced  to  choose  the 
way  to  heaven,  but  guided,  warned,  and  encouraged  after  they  have 
once  chosen  it;  they  must  be  constantly  urged  to  higher  and  higher 
attainments,  that  the  full  beauty  of  the  Christian  character  may  be 
realized,  and  the  bride  of  Christ  advanced  toward  her  final  condition — 
without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing. 

So  much  for  habitual  preparation.  When  the  preacher  is  preparing 
on  a  specific  subject,  his  first  inquiry  ought  to  be :  What  is  the  message 
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ing  his  residence  in  India,  lie  took  np  liis  studies  in  classical  literature. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters: 

**  I  read  much,  and  particularl  j  Greek ;  and  I  find  that  I  am  in  all  esaentiala  still 
not  a  bad  scholar.  I  could,  I  think,  with  a  year's  hard  study,  qualify  myself  to 
fight  a  good  battle  for  a  Craven's  scholarship.  /  read^  hcnoewr,  not  as  I  read  at 
college,  but  like  a  man  of  the  world,  ff  I  do  not  know  a  word,  I  pose  it  by  urdete  it 
ie  importaut  to  the  eenee,  Jf  I  find,  ae  I  haw  of  late  often  found,  a  paseage  which  re- 
fuses to  give  up  its  meaning  at  the  second  reading,  I  let  it  akme,  **  * 

And  then  follows  ana  ccount  of  some  authors  thus  read — Herod- 
otus and  iEschylus.     In  another  letter  f  he  further  says : 

**  I  think  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  return  to  these  great 
maatcrs  while  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  when  my  taste  and  Judgment  are 
mature.  Most  people  read  all  the  Greek  that  they  ever  read  before  they  are  five 
and  twenty.  Tliey  never  find  time  for  such  studies  afterward  till  they  are  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  then  their  knowledge  of  the  language  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost,  and  can  not  easily  be  recovered.** 

Now  why  should  not  the  preacher  treat  his  classics  as  Macaulay 
did?  He  sought  simply  to  extract  the  secret  of  their  literary  power. 
He  found  his  account  in  this.  He  could  skip  a  word  or  a  passage  here 
and  there^  and  still  get  the  essential  flavor  and  meaning  of  the  author. 
Let  the  preacher  leave  his  Greek  or  Latin  grammar  alone.  Let  him 
take  up  his  classic  simply  as  literature,  and  he  will  find,  perhaps  to 
his  astonishment,  how  much  he  can  get  out  of  it. 

By  a  judicious  choics  of  authors  to  be  read. 

It  would  be  well  to  begin  with  the  easier.  Why  should  we  treat 
classical  literature  in  any  different  manner  from  modem  literature? 
No  wise  teacher  would  send  a  pupil  to  Eobert  Browning  before  he  had 
read  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson,  or  would  counsel  a  study  of  Carlyle 
before  a  study  of  Addison  or  Thackeray.  In  the  same  way,  the  differ- 
ences of  style  in  the  classics  should  be  observed.  Homer  is  easier  than 
the  Greek  Tragedians.  Virgil  is  easier  than  Lucretius.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  for  the  preacher,  we  think,  in  beginning  a  course  of  classi- 
cal study  to  take  up  Plato.  He  should  rather  take  up  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  science,  busy  with  his  scientific 
studies,  told  me,  the  other  day,  he  had  taken  up  his  Homer  again,  and 
to  his  surprise  and  delight  found  himself  soon  able  to  read  the  great 
epic  with  comparative  ease.  Had  he  grappled  with  Plato's  Republic, 
or  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics,  I  apprehend  the  case  might  have 
been  different. 

Not  only  in  selecting  the  easier  authors,  but  also  in  choosing  those 
to  which  the  tastes  incline,  will  the  preacher  be  apt  to  secure  profitable 
study  of  the  classics.  A  military  scholar  might  find  some  special 
delight  in  reading  Caesar's  Commentaries.  I  can  not  see  any  reason 
why  a  preacher  should  be  drawn  to  him.  But  take  such  a  poet  as  Vir- 
gil.    The  Christian  fathers  found  something  in  him  which  drew  them 

*  The  italics  are  ours.  t  Life,  voL  L*  |i.  878. 
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strongly  to  his  poems.  A  line  of  Virgil's  converted  Savonarola. 
Much  of  their  admiration  indeed  arose  from  the  notion  that  there  was 
in  his  Fourth  Eclogue  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  coming  Messiah, 
which  modem  scholarship  has  strongly  disputed.  Why  should  not  the 
preacher  take  his  Virgil  in  hand,  and  begin  his  new  classical  studies 
with  this  poet?  It  would  be  easy,  and  should  be  most  congenial.  For, 
as  a  recent  writer  has  said :  * 

''Virgil  has  got  beyond  criticism,  and  no  critic  can  any  longer  affect  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  thought.  A  charm  which  defies  analysis,  an  unearthly 
beauty  which  only  Tennyson  has  expressed,  a  haunting  pathos  which  has  ap- 
pealed to  religious  minds  more  powerfully  than  any  Christian  poem  except  the 
Divine  Comedy,  have  established  Virgil  forever.  Deep  in  the  genial  heart  of 
man  his  poems  survive. " 

Or  why  should  he  not  take  up  his  Cicero,  and  read  in  the  De  Natura 
Deorum  that  wonderful  discussion  of  the  argument  from  design?  or  in 
Seneca  some  of  the  wonderful  parallels  of  New-Testament  teaching 
which  Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  his  well-known  Excursus  in  his  "  Commen- 
tary on  Philippians,"  has  pointed  out?  If  the  preacher  will  act  on 
these  suggestions  as  to  choice  of  authors  to  be  read,  he  will  find  no 
lack  of  interest  in  classical  authors. 

By  same  degree  of  regularity  in  the  study  of  classical  authors. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  preacher  does  not  leave  his  studies  to 
haphazard.  He  may  give  his  mornings  to  severer  work,  his  after- 
noons to  parochial  visiting,  his  evenings  to  general  reading.  After 
making  all  allowance  for  the  endless  interruptions,  it  is  still  possible 
for  every  clergyman  to  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  method  in  his  in- 
tellectual work.  It  Is  simply  a  question  of  too  much  or  too  little  rou- 
tine. Too  much  makes  him  a  slave  to  method.  Too  little  always  ends 
in  waste.  There  are  more  economies  to  practise  than  that  of  the  purse. 
It  is  a  wise  economy  of  intellectual  force  to  have  just  enough  of  system 
in  study  to  save  the  odds  and  ends  of  time. 

Suppose,  then,  the  preacher  devotes  a  short  time  every  day  to  read- 
ing his  classical  author.  Let  him  keep  on  his  study-table  some  good 
edition,  so  that  he  can  put  his  hand  upon  it  without  having  to  hunt  it 
up.  Let  it  be  Virgil  or  Homer.  It  will  not  take  him  very  long  to 
read,  say,  fifty  lines.  The  .^Bneid  has  less  than  10,000  lines,  so  that  a 
year's  pursuit  of  this  method  would  take  him  through  the  great  poem 
easily.  And,  of  course,  as  he  pursues  his  study,  facility  of  reading 
increases,  and  the  interest  grows.  Macaulay  grew  so  proficient  in  his 
classics  that  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ellis :  ''  I  have  read  during  the  last 
fortnight,  before  breakfast,  three  books  of  Herodotus  and  four  plays 
of  .^chylus."  If  any  reader  of  this  paper  will  but  try  this  experi- 
ment for  a  single  season,  not  only  will  he  have  no  reason  to  regret  it, 
but  he  will  not  easily  give  up  the  practise.  And  if  preachers  generally 
ooold  thus  be  induced  to  intermingle  something  of  classical  study  in 
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this  type  of  it,  I  am  sure  their  sermons  would  not  suffer,  and  they 
would  be  found  more  strenuously  than  ever  resisting  the  modem  de- 
preciation of  the  classics. 

It  wiU  be  found  useful  also  to  read  such  books  as  "Mackail's 
Latin  Literature,"  Perry's  "Greek  Literature,"  and  Myers's  "Clas- 
sical Essays."  Histories  of  literature  are  generally,  and  I  fear 
justly,  regarded  as  dry.  But  these  books  are  not  liable  to  this  re- 
proach. The  college  student  does  not  always  gain  from  his  curriculum 
a  complete  view  of  the  ancient  literature,  read  by  him  piece-meal  in 
college.  The  preacher  should  supplement  the  deficiency  by  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  as  a  whole,  gained  in  this  method.  He 
will  find  also  valuable  suggestions  as  to  which  authors  he  should  read 
and  what  parts  of  their  writing.  He  will  find  also  in  such  authors  as 
Mackail  and  Myers  suggestive  criticism  and  often  stimulating  views. 

I  have  prepared  this  paper  imder  the  conviction  that  The  Homi- 
LETio  Review  proposed  a  valuable  service  in  projecting  it.  For  one, 
I  can  say,  had  some  such  suggestions  fallen  under  my  eye  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  ministry  they  would  have  been  gladly  taken.  Perhaps 
some  fruit  in  this  direction  may  add  to  the  wide  service  The  Beview 
is  rendering  the  American  ministry. 


IV.— THE   RELATIVE  VALUE   OF  TOPICAL  AND  EXPOSI- 
TORY PREACHING. 

By  T.  D.  Withebspoon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  definition.  The  terms  topical  and 
expository^  as  applied  to  preaching,  are  used  with  considerable  latitude 
of  meaning.  With  a  certain  class  of  writers  they  serve  to  distinguish 
sermons  founded  respectively  on  short  and  long  passages  of  Scripture, 
without  particular  regard  to  the  method  of  treatment.  With  another 
class  they  have  reference  rather  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  selec- 
tion of  the  text  proceeds, — the  topical  sermon  being  that  in  which  a 
theme  is  first  chosen,  and  then  a  text  sought  in  which  the  theme  is  im- 
bedded, and  which  will  give  Scriptural  foimdation  and  guidance  in  its 
treatment;  whilst  the  expository  sermon  is  that  in  which  the  theme  of 
the  sermon  enters  the  mind  of  the  hearer  as  the  immediate  result  of 
the  study  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  upon  which  it  is  based.  In  the 
first  case  the  theme  suggests  the  text;  in  the  second,  the  text  suggests 
the  theme.  A  third  class  of  writers,  with  more  propriety,  found  their 
distinction  between  topical  and  textual  on  the  method  of  treatment  of 
the  text  after  it  is  selected,  rather  than  its  length  or  the  principle  of 
its  selection.  With  them  the  topical  method  is  that  in  which  the  cen- 
tral truth  of  a  text  having  been  brought  out  by  proper  exegesis,  this 
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truth  is  taken  and  viewed  in  its  logical  relations  and  spiritual  signifi- 
cance without  further  reference  to  the  phraseology  of  the  text.  The 
expository  method  is  that  in  which  the  whole  staple  of  the  sermon 
is  evolved  from  the  text  by  the  exegetical  treatment  of  its  various 
parts^  and  by  deducing  the  practical  lessons  which  its  separate 
clauses  suggest. 

With  such  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  two  words  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  different  estimate  put  by  leading  writers  upon  the 
comparative  value  of  these  two  kinds  of  preaching.  We  may,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  understand  how  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  "Homiletics/'  gives 
the  preference  so  decidedly  to  topical  preaching,  intimating  ("  Homilet- 
ics,"  pp.  156-7)  that  the  usual  method  of  preaching  should  be  topical 
with  an  occasional  expository  discourse;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Dabney,  another  of  our  greatest  masters  of  Homiletics,  in  his 
"Sacred  Rhetoric,"  inveighs  with  all  his  might  against  the  neglect  of 
expository  preaching,  and  insists  that  the  prominence  should  always 
be  given  to  sermons  of  this  character. 

A  few  moments'  consideration  will  serve,  we  think,  to  show  that 
each  of  these  great  teachers  occupies  a  somewhat  extreme  position. 
Dr.  Shedd' s  admiration  for  the  topical  as  compared  with  the  expository 
sermon  arises  out  of  a  supposed  element  of  unity  to  be  found  in  the 
former  and  not  in  the  latter.  Thus  he  says  of  the  topical  sermon  that 
it  is  "occupied  with  one  definite  subject  which  can  be  accurately  and 
fully  stated  in  a  brief  title" ;  and  again,  "  It  is  occupied  with  a  single 
definite  theme  that  can  be  completely  enunciated  in  a  brief  statement." 
Now  who  that  has  ever  read  one  of  the  masterly  expository  discourses 
of  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  does  not  recall  the  unity  of  theme,  formulating 
itself  in  a  brief,  significant  title,  expressing  itself  in  divisions  at  once 
textual  and  logical,  and  appearing  all  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the 
speaker  brings  out  the  relation  of  every  subordinate  clause  in  the  long 
paragraph  to  his  central  and  cardinal  theme?  This  is  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  unity,  its  highest  and  most  consummate  form.  It  distin- 
guishes (a  distinction  overlooked  by  Dr.  Shedd)  the  expository  ser- 
mon from  the  expository  lecture.  It  vindicates  the  right  of  the 
expository  sermon  to  its  place  in  true  oratory. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Dabney,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  expository 
preaching,  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  sermon,  whilst  not  exposi- 
tory of  the  particular  passage  which  forms  its  basis,  because  the  passage 
may  require  no  exposition,  or  may  not  invite  it,  may,  tho  techni- 
cally in  the  topical  form,  be  by  its  Scripturalness  in  the  very  best  and 
truest  sense  expository, — expository,  not  of  any  one  connected  passage 
of  Scripture,  but  of  the  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  divers 
and  widely  separated  passages  of  the  word. 

To  speak,  then,  of  the  relative  importance  of  topical  and  expository 
preaching  is  precisely  like  discussing  the  relative  value  of  systematic 
and  Biblical  theology  in  a  theological  course.     It  will  be  admitted 
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without  hesitation  that  any  course  of  theological  training  which  does 
not  give  great  prominence  to  systematic  theology  is  radically  defective. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Biblical  theology.  No  one  of  the  two, 
however  admirably  taught^  can  take  the  place  of  the  other.  Each  one 
is  indispensable  by  virtue  of  its  relations  to  the  other.  Each,  properly 
pursued,  increases  the  interest  in  the  other,  and  enhances  the  value  of 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  other.  They  are  complementary  one  to 
the  other,  and  neither  can  be  neglected  without  seriously  impairing  the 
usefulness  and  marring  the  completeness  of  the  other. 

Now  just  as  systematic  theology,  apart  from  Biblical  theology,  tends 
too  much  to  speculation,  and  Biblical  theology,  apart  from  systematic, 
tends  to  incompleteness  and  disproportion  in  faith,  so  the  method  of 
topical  preaching,  exclusively  followed,  tends  almost  inevitably  to 
draw  the  preacher  away  from  his  true  position  as  an  expounder  of 
God's  word ;  and  the  method  of  expository  preaching,  pursued  in  the 
same  exclusive  way,  tends  to  prevent  that  broad  and  systematic  view 
of  truth  in  its  relations  to  all  other  truth  which  enables  the  preacher 
to  hold  and  present  each  doctrine  according  to  the  due  proportion  of 
faith. 

Whilst,  therefore,  neither  method  can  claim  in  any  absolute  sense 
preeminence,  there  are  advantages  peculiar  to  each  of  the  two  which  it 
may  be  well  to  consider. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  topical  method,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is 
more  favorable  to  unity.  The  unity  found  in  expository  discourse  is 
of  a  higher  character,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  attain,  and  there- 
fore much  more  liable  to  be  violated  in  the  construction  of  the  discourse. 
Any  mind  that  acts  logically  will,  in  a  topical  discourse,  where  the 
heads  are  not  determined  by  the  phraseology  of  the  text,  arrange  the 
main  divisions  so  as  to  secure  unity  of  discussion.  For  the  same 
reason,  also,  the  topical  method  will  tend  to  greater  logical  complete- 
ness, as  the  central  truth  of  the  text  may  be  traced  through  all  its 
broad  and  general  relations,  and  not  alone  in  those  particular  relations 
in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  text.  For  you  will  notice  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  undertake  to  present  the  great  truths  of  revelation  in 
their  logical  order  and  relation,  any  more  than  nature  grows  its  plants 
and  herbs  in  segregated  groups  according  to  genera  and  species.  Very 
few  passages  of  Scriptui'C,  short  enough  to  make  the  basis  of  a  truly 
expository  sermon,  will  present  any  one  truth  in  its  complete  logical 
relations.  And  yet  it  is  important  to  the  full  understanding  of  a  truth 
that  it  shall  at  times  be  thus  presented;  and  here  comes  in  the  sphere, 
the  indispensable  mission  of  the  topical  discourse.  It  seizes  upon  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  deduces  from  it  by  an  exposition  that  is  candid, 
reverential,  and  conclusive,  an  important  spiritual  truth.  It  then 
takes  that  truth,  and  in  the  light,  not  of  this  particular  passage  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  word  of  God,  analyzes,  explains,  illustrates,  enforces, 
so  that  all  the  powers  of  logical  analysis  and  association  are  brought 
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in  subseryience  to  the  higher  authority  of  God's  word  in  impressing 
the  truth  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  hearer. 

Nor  can  the  fact  be  ignored,  in  this  connection,  that  for  a  very  large 
class  of  minds  there  is  a  delight  in  this  logical  method  of  presenting 
the  truth  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  awaken  in  the  expository  method. 
As  the  eye  rests  with  delight  in  nature  upon  an  object,  whether  tree, 
or  flower,  or  architectural  structure,  in  which  there  is  the  symmetry 
of  due  proportion  in  all  the  parts,  so  in  a  sermon  perfect  symmetry  of 
structure — symmetry  that  is  apparent  without  an  effort  to  trace  or  dis- 
cover it — is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  cultivated  minds,  and  to  the  topical 
sermon  must  be  accorded  the  preeminence  for  a  symmetry  of  structure 
that  is  readily  apprehended,  and,  indeed,  that  can  not  be  overlooked. 
As  a  discipline,  therefore,  to  the  mind  of  the  preacher  in  rigid  and 
thorough  logical  analysis  of  Scriptural  truth,  as  a  means  of  securing 
unity  and  completeness  in  the  presentation  of  truth,  and  as  a  means 
of  engaging  and  holding  that  interest  which  comes  from  the  roimded 
and  symmetrical  treatment  of  a  theme,  the  preacher  should  make  large 
use  of  topical  preaching. 

When  we  turn,  however,  to  expository  preaching,  we  shall  find 
equally  great  advantages  in  its  favor.  First  of  all,  as  Dr.  Dabney  has 
so  clearly  shown,  since  the  great  work  of  the  pulpit  is  that  of  exposi- 
tion; since  the  preacher  is  by  his  very  office  the  authorized  expounder 
of  the  written  word,  there  must  be  a  great  advantage  in  that  method 
by  which  large  consecutive  portions  of  the  Scripture  are  taken  up  and 
systematically  expounded.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  one  can  be  sure 
of  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  In  exclusively  topical  preach- 
ing one  is  in  danger  of  confining  himself  to  a  class  of  texts  in  which 
certain  favorite  doctrines  or  ethical  principles  are  set  forth  or  illus- 
trated. He  who  follows  conscientiously  the  expository  method  must 
sooner  or  later  present  to  his  hearers  the  whole  circle  of  revealed  truth. 
Then,  too,  by  the  expository  method  truth  is  presented  in  its  Scriptural 
connections.  Whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  the  flora  of  the  earth  is  not 
grouped  in  nature  according  to  principles  of  scientific  classification, 
and  there  is  need  of  the  work  of  the  scientific  botanist,  yet  he  would 
be  a  poor  student  of  nature  who  confined  himself  to  the  study  of  plants 
in  herbariums  or  botanical  gardens.  It  is  in  their  relations  to  soil  and  cli- 
mate, in  their  natural  relations  to  one  another,  as  nature  has  distributed 
them,  that  they  are  most  interesting  and  their  study  most  profitable. 
And  BO,  tho  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  not  arranged  in  strict  logical 
sequence,  there  is  an  order  of  relation  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  chosen. 
These  truths  maintain  connections  between  themselves  upon  the  page 
of  revelation  which  it  is  most  important  to  study,  and  which  can  be 
brought  out  only  in  expository  preaching. 

This  method  of  preaching  familiarizes  the  people  with,  and,  if 
well  done,  interests  the  people  in,  that  kind  of  Biblical  study  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  pastor  to  encourage.     We  can  uot^  Vi^^\i^ 
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enlist  our  people  to  any  great  extent  in  the  study  of  systematic  the- 
ology. We  should  aim  to  make  them  close  expository  students  of  the 
word;  and  the  expository  method  in  preaching  both  shows  them  how 
to  make  expository  study,  and  gives  them  a  relish  for  it. 

The  only  other  advantage  to  which  allusion  need  be  made  is  that 
which  appertains  especially  to  expository  preaching  in  which  there  is 
continuous  exposition  of  a  whole  Book  or  other  connected  portion  of 
Scripture.  There  are  many  practical  themes  which  it  is  important  to 
discuss,  and  yet  which,  by  reason  of  their  delicacy,  or  of  circumstances 
in  the  congregation  which  would  make  the  discussion  of  them  appear 
personal,  the  minister  would  hardly  feel  it  proper  to  select  as  texts  for 
special  discourses ;  but  if  they  should  lie  in  the  path  of  continuous  expo- 
sition, he  could,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  make  them  the  basis  of  the 
wholesome  instruction  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  impart. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  discussion  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  should  alternate  between  the 
topical  and  expository  methods.  Most  preachers  have  a  propensity  for 
the  one  or  the  other.  Eveiy  pastor  should  be  careful  to  cultivate  that 
method  which  is  least  natural  to  him.  Certain  topics  can  be  best  pre- 
sented by  the  one  method,  and  others  by  the  other.  No  fixed  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  Common  sense  and  prayerful  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
field  will  best  guide.  There  should  be  no  sermon  that  is  not  in  the 
truest  and  highest  sense  both  topical  and  expository.  Every  sermon 
should  be  topical  in  the  sense  that  it  has  one  distinct  and  regnant 
theme  which  gives  shape  and  tone  to  the  whole  discourse.  Every  dis- 
course should  be  expository  in  the  sense  that  under  every  division  and 
in  every  paragraph  there  is  sincere  and  conscious  effort  to  make  the 
hearers  acquainted  with  both  the  language  and  the  meaning  of  the 
word  of  God. 

The  preacher  who  puts  forth  his  very  best  efforts  occasionally  on  a 
strictly  topical  sermon,  and  then  occasionally  on  a  strictly  expository 
sermon  or  series  of  sermons,  and  who  in  the  main  staple  of  his  preach- 
ing pursues  what  Dr.  Shedd  and  others  denominate  the  textual  method, 
deducing  from  his  text  a  proposition  which  will  give  the  unity  of  the 
topical  discourse,  and  treating  it  in  the  exegetical  light  of  the  text  and 
other  kindred  passages  so  as  to  give  to  some  extent  the  direct  Scrip- 
turalness  of  the  regular  expository  sermon,  has  doubtless  found  the 
golden  mean  in  preaching,  and  the  key  to  that  variety  in  methods  of 
presenting  truth  which  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success  in  the 
pulpit. 

In  the  light  of  the  advantages  just  enumerated,  expository  preach* 
ing  would  seem  to  be  of  special  value  in  such  times  as  the  present, 
when  the  Bible  is  being  attacked  so  persistently  and  from  so  many 
quarters.  The  best  defense  against  all  the  assaults  of  its  adversaries 
is  to  let  the  Word  of  God  speak  for  itself.  If  we  mistake  no^  the  peo- 
ple are  just  now  peculiarly  anxious  to  hear  the  Word. 
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v.— OUR  ANGLICAN   REVIEW. 

Bt  Wiluam  M.  SmcLAiB,  D.D.,  Abchdeaoon  of  London,  and  Chaplain 

IN  Ordinart  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Sunday  Morning  and  Evening  Service  in  Parish  Churches. 

The  first  glimpse  that  we  get  of  primitiye  Christian  worship,  apart  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Feast  of  Love  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  from  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians : 

**If,  therefore,  the  whole  church  be  come  together  into  one  place,  and  all  tpeak  with 
tODRuet,  and  there  come  in  those  that  are  unlearned  or  unbelievers,  will  they  not  say  that 
ye  are  mad?  But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that  beliereth  not,  or  one  un- 
learned, he  is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  Judged  of  all ;  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made 
manifest;  and  so,  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  Gk>d,  and  report  that  God  is  in 
you  of  a  truth.  How  is  it  then,  brethren?  When  ye  come  together  every  one  of  you  hath  a 
psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let  every- 
thing be  done  unto  edifying.  If  any  man  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two,  or 
at  the  most  by  three,  and  that  by  course;  and  let  one  interpret  But  if  there  be  no  inter- 
preter, let  him  keep  silence  in  the  church;  and  let  him  speak  to  himself  and  to  God.  Let 
the  prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  other  (prophets)  Judge.  If  anything  be  revealed 
to  another  that  sitteth  by,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace.  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one, 
that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  comforted.  And  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject 
to  the  prophets— for  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  In  all  the  churches.** 

This  Tivid  picture,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  gives  us  a  clear  and  instructive 
view  of  the  nature  and  workings  of  church  life  in  those  early  times.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  fixed  order.  No  hint  is  given 
of  the  superintendence  of  any  individual  or  class  of  persons  regulating  the  ser- 
vices in  the  church  assemblies,  even  where  the  mention  of  such  would  most 
naturally  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  disorders  spoken  of  in  the  twenty -fifth 
and  following  verses.  The  exercises  seem  to  have  gone  on  spontaneously,  very 
much  as  is  now  the  case  in  many  social  gatherings  where  the  meeting,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  is  thrown  open.  Individuals  employed  their  gifts  under  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit,  as  seemed  to  them  best,  governed  only  by  considerations  of  mutual 
regard  and  general  utility.  All  enjoyed  the  right,  yea.  felt  it  a  duty,  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  the  public  edification  according  to  the  ability  conferred 
on  them  generally.  The  idea  that  a  special  priest  was  necessary  to  mediate 
between  the  worshiping  assembly  and  God  is  not  for  a  moment  entertained. 
Indeed,  it  is  altogether  ignored  and  excluded,  on  the  supposition  that  all 
were  now  made  priests  unto  God  by  the  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and  had  an  equal 
right  to  speak  the  truth  that  was  in  them,  and  to  offer  prayer.  The  disorders 
arising  from  the  fullest  concession  of  this  right  were  not  regarded  as  an  evil  so 
great  as  would  have  arisen  from  the  repression  of  the  Spirit  that  wrought  in  all 
members  **  severally  as  he  would.  **  The  Spirit  was  not  to  be  quenched ; 
prophesyings  were  not  to  be  despised ;  and  whatever  there  was  of  the  carnal  and 
selfish  element  mingling  with  what  was  spiritual  and  divine  was  to  be  separ- 
ated and  rejected  by  the  critical  faculty  of  the  more  discerning.  The  hearers 
were  expected  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  These  facts 
should  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who,  in  the  excessive  regard  for 
having  all  things  done  decently  and  in  order,  proceed  to  the  extreme  of  repress- 
ing the  spontaneous  life  and  activity  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  by  putting  the 
assembly  solely  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  special  order  of  individuals. 
If  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  laity  had  been  preserved,  the  clergy  would  never 
haTe  found  it  possible  to  force  ritualistic  innovations  on  unwilling  congregations. 

"The  exercises  consisted  of  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  prophesying,  and 
tpeakiiig  with  tongues,  accompanied  by  interpretation. "  I  think  the  Feast  of 
Lofve  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  at  a  different  part  of  the  day ;  but  they  may 
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have  followed  on  this  servioe  of  edification.  The  several  parts  of  the  service  seem 
to  have  followed  one  another  without  settled  plan.  The  only  rules  to  be  observed 
here  were  non-interference,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion,  with  a  regard  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  rather  than  for  that  of  the  individual.  The 
latter  necessarily  excluded  all  that  was  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  as- 
sembly. No  language  was  to  be  employed  which  could  not  be  understood  by  all 
alike.  It  is  a  rule  that  by  implication  condemned  in  advance  the  practise  of  the 
medieval  Church  in  using  a  language  not  understood  by  the  people.  Hence  in 
that  an ti -Christian  worship  the  necessity  of  a  little  bell  to  notify  to  the  congrega- 
tion where  to  give  their  responses ;  instead  of  that  free  intelligence,  which,  hav- 
ing understood  what  was  spoken,  expresses  its  hearty  assent  in  the  loud  **  Amen,  ** 
with  which  the  early  Christians  were  wont  to  ratify  the  prayer  and  the  thanks- 
giving, thus  making  it  the  act  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Christian  teachers,  from  the  Apostles  onward,  insist  constantly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  common  prayer.  When  ye  assemble  frequently,  the  power  of  Satan  is 
broken  (Ignat,  ad  Ephes.,  c.  ziii.).  If  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  has  so  much 
power,  much  more  has  that  of  the  bishop  and  the  whole  Church  (c.  v. )  The 
Teacher  of  peace  and  unity  did  not  prescribe  mere  individual,  but  common 
prayer.  I  am  not  to  pray  to  my  Father,  but  Our  Father ;  not  for  my  daily  bread, 
but  for  Our  daily  bread  (Cypr.,  de  Orat.  Dom.,  viii. ) .  When  the  feeling  of  com- 
munity in  prayer  was  so  strong,  it  follows  that  frequent  attendance  on  divine 
service  was  insisted  on.  **  Before  all  things,  **  says  the  author  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (Hom.  iii.,  69).  **  assemble  yourselves  together  more  constantly.  I 
would  it  were  hourly ;  at  any  rate,  on  the  accustomed  days  of  assembling ;  for 
while  ye  do  this  ye  are  within  the  walls  of  protection.  **  It  was  from  the  concep- 
tion of  prayer  as  a  duty  that  public  prayer  itself  came  to  be  called  o^'um  (Tert., 
de  Orat.,  c.  xiv.).  Especially  was  attendance  required  at  the  Sunday  services 
(Apost.  Const,  vii.  80).  But  daily  attendance  at  church,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, was  enjoined  on  clergy  and  laity  alike  (ibid.  ii.  59) .  Origen  (in  G^en.,  Hom. 
X.,  c.  iii.)  reproves  those  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  only  on  festival 
days,  as  if  all  days  were  not  holy  to  the  Lord.  The  Arabic  Canons  which  bear 
the  name  of  Hippolytus  (c.  xxi.,  p.  79)  desire  the  priests,  subdeacons,  and 
readers,  and  the  whole  people,  to  assemble  together  in  the  church  at  cock-crow, 
and  give  themselves  to  prayer,  the  saying  of  psalms,  and  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Greek  Lutrd^et^  rw  *AiroaT6Xuv  (c.  xxii.)  desire  prayer  to  be  made 
at  dawn,  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour,  at  evening,  and  at  cock-crow.  If  it 
be  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  persecution  of  unbelievers,  to  reach  the  church, 
the  bishop  is  to  hold  meetings  in  his  own  house,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  they 
are  to  unite  in  worship  by  twos  and  threes  at  home. 

Every  bishop  was  at  liberty,  in  the  first  ages,  to  order  the  form  of  divine  ser- 
vice in  his  own  church.  Would  that,  in  drawing  these  up,  they  had  retained  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  the  times  of  St.  Paul !  But  at  the  very  time  that  they 
began  to  draw  them  up,  the  sharp  distinction  had  begim  to  be  made  between 
clergy  and  laity,  and  the  rights  which  had  once  belonged  to  all  became  concen- 
trated on  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters.  In  subsequent  ages,  the  churches  of  a 
whole  province,  by  consent,  conformed  to  the  liturgy  of  the  metropolitan. 

The  daily  morning  prayer  of  the  third  century  is  thus  described  by  the  Con- 
stitutions, and  would  give  us  the  idea  also  of  what  took  place  on  Sunday.  It 
began  with  the  sixty-third  psalm :  "  0  God,  thou  art  my  God,  early  will  I  seek 
thee."  Then  followed  Prayers  for  Catechumens.  Energumens,  Candidates  for 
Baptism  or  Competentes,  and  Penitents.  Then  came  the  Prayers  for  the  Faith- 
ful, the  Peace  of  the  World,  and  the  Whole  State  of  Christ's  Church.  Next  in 
order  was  a  short  bidding  prayer  for  preservation  in  the  ensuing  day ;  then  the 
bishop's  Commendation  or  Thanksgiving,  and  his  imposition  of  hands  or  Bene- 
diction. The  Constitutions  and  Chrysostom  say  that  the  Oloria  in  EtcMs  was 
used  in  Morning  Prayer  as  well  as  in  the  communion  service.    It  seems  dear 
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also,  tho  the  ConstitutioDS  do  not  mention  it,  that  the  psalms  and  lessons,  as 
thej  were  used  at  all  the  canonical  hours,  were  also  used  at  Morning  Prayer. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  legacy  of  the  times  of  persecution  that  this  Morning 
Service  was  held  so  extremely  early.  Tet,  says  Bingham,  it  was  frequented,  not 
by  clergy  and  monks  only,  but  by  the  people  also.  For,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
St.  Basil  takes  notice  that  the  people  came  to  church  to  celebrate  these  morning 
devotions;  and  Sidonius  has  told  us  also  that  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
was  a  constant  observer  of  them.  So  it  is  remarked  by  Cassian  that  this  part  of 
the  Church's  devotion  was  with  great  exactness  observed  by  many  secular  men, 
who,  rising  early,  before  day,  would  not  engage  themselves  in  any  of  their  most 
necessary  and  ordinary  worldly  business  before  they  had  consecrated  the  first 
fruits  of  all  their  labors  and  actions  to  God  by  going  to  church  and  presenting 
themselves  to  the  divine  presence.  A  worthy  example,  continues  Bingham,  fit 
to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold,  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  present  age 
(Bingham  died  in  1723) ,  wherein  the  daily  worship  of  God  at  religious  assemblies 
is  so  little  frequented,  and  by  many  so  much  despised ;  tho  the  same  service 
with  that  of  the  ancients,  for  substance,  is  still  retained,  with  some  improve- 
ments, and  none  of  the  corruptions  which  the  superstition  of  darker  ages  brought 
into  the  devotions  of  the  Church. 

Tes.  The  Reformers  have  gone  back  to  the  model  of  devotions  in  the  third  cen< 
tury.  But  for  the  spirit  of  those  devotions  we  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  age  of  all. 

The  description  of  the  Assembly  for  Edifying  has  been  too  much  neglected. 
Its  characteristics  are :  (1)  Freedom,  (2)  Mutual  Edification,  (3)  Equality,  (4) 
the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  spiritual  Laymen  who  felt  called  upon  to  teach 
and  explain,  or  sing,  each  in  his  turn. 

Our  general  object  should  be  to  get  the  congregation  to  take  fully  such  part 
as  is  left  to  them  out  of  the  restrictions  consequent  on  the  early  disorders. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  antiphonal  parts,  verses,  and  responses,  the 
general  parts  should,  in  most  parish  churches,  be  neither  intoned  nor  monotoned, 
nor  performed  by  the  choir,  but  left  to  the  congregation  to  say  in  their  own 
natural  voice.  I  mean  such  parts  as  the  General  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed.  In  churches  where  I  have  heard  it,  the  effect  was  electrical  in  its 
impressiveness,  because  it  was  natural,  true,  and  genuine. 

The  singing  should  be  simpler  and  more  congregational  than  it  has  usually 
grown  to  be.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  choirs ;  but  the  chief  grace  of  a 
parish  choir  is  to  remember  that  the  choir  exists  for  the  congregation,  not  the 
congregation  for  the  choir.  Of  course  an  anthem,  beautifully  sung,  if  the  words 
are  known  previously  by  the  congregation,  has  in  all  cases  a  profoundly  pathetic 
effect ;  but  in  all  ordinary  parish  churches  all  other  musical  portions  of  the  ser- 
vice should  be  of  the  most  popular  character,  and  such  that  their  greatest  glory 
and  success  should  be  that  the  congregation  joined  heartily  in  every  part.  In 
every  choir  vestry  I  should  like  to  see  written  up  the  graphic  description  of  St. 
Ambrose,  so  utterly  different  from  many  of  our  modem  ideals :  **  Well  is  the 
Church  generally  compared  to  the  sea,  which  ...  in  the  praying  of  the  whole 
people  together  roars  as  it  were  with  waves  poured  back ;  and  then,  in  the 
antiphonal  singing  of  the  Psalms,  a  united  thunder  as  of  waves  bounds  to  and 
fro  from  the  voices  of  men,  women,  maidens,  and  young  children.  ** 

Lastly,  as  to  the  sermon.  Sermons  will  be  very  largely  what  the  congrega- 
tion make  them.  If  the  preacher  fires  them  off  over  their  heads,  and  they  take  no 
notice  of  them,  and  never  let  him  know  whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  whether 
they  understood  or  were  puzzled,  whether  they  were  moved  or  remained  cold, 
what  can  he  do?  If  they  want  sermons  to  be  a  reality  and  a  living,  sympa- 
thetic help,  they  must  let  the  preacher  know  thehr  doubts  and  difficulties ;  they 
must  tell  him  what  kind  of  effect  his  discourses  have  had ;  they  must  suggest 
sabjects  which  they  wish  to  hear  treated ;  they  must  encoiuage  him  without 
to  be  practical,  effective,  useful,  and  suggestive. 
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The  work  perfovmed  by  this  people  in  rerolationlsing  ibeenTironiiieiitof  Israel 
was  indeed  so  great»  that  the  term  ''Median"  came  to  be  used  to  inclade  even 
the  Persian  monarchs,  whose  empire  was  founded  upon  that  of  the  Medes.  This 
fact  solves  for  us  some  puzzles  in  the  later  Isaiah  and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The 
great  empire  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Persian  is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  its 
population  had  been  long  under  Median  control,  and  the  Medes  themselves,  for  a 
time,  far  outnumbered  the  Persians.  But  in  the  times  we  are  now  considering  the 
Persians  were  entirely  unknown,  and  were,  at  best,  a  very  obscure  band  of  immi- 
grants, slowly  making  their  way  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Medes,  on  the  other  hand,  came  over  from  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia  in  the 
eighth  century  b.c.,  and  gradually  displaced  the  non -Aryan  mountaineers  who 
from  time  immemorial  had  inhabited  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  all  their  tribes  were  united  under  one 
dominion,  with  Ecbatana,  the  Achmatha  of  the  Bible,  the  modem  Hamadan,  as 
the  capital.  It  was  not  long  thereafter  that  they  began  to  move  upon  the 
Assyrian  empire,  whose  unwilling  subjects  their  not  very  remote  ancestors  had 
been.  The  fabulous  treasures  of  Nineveh  offered  a  bait  more  tempting  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  rugged  highlanders  than  the  prospect  of  the  possession  of  fertile 
lands,  or  of  the  great  pathways  of  international  commerce.  By  625  b.c.  the 
Median  territory  had  stretched  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Assyria  proper,  and  the 
king  made  an  attack  upon  Nineveh  itself,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  outside  of 
the  walls.  This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  His  successor, 
Cyaxares,  renewed  the  attack,  and  was  finally  successful. 

But  it  was  not  the  Medians  alone,  aided  by  the  disintegrating  forces  of  the 
barbarians  from  the  north,  that  brought  Nineveh  to  its  doom.  A  people  of  far 
more  Biblical  interest  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  enterprise— a  people  who  had 
been  harried  and  spoiled  by  the  Assyrians  for  many  generations,  who  had  been 
hunted  like  water  fowl  from  their  retreats  by  the  sea-shore,  and  who  had  yet  never 
ceased  to  despair  of  independence  and  revenge.  The  reader  will  recall  the -story 
of  Merodach-baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  who  sent  letters  and  a  present  to  Heze- 
kiah,  after  the  king  of  Judah  had  recovered  from  his  illness.  This  was  a  signifi- 
cant embassy,  for  it  was  an  invitation  to  Hezekiah  to  join  a  general  league  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  hated  Assyrian.  Merodach-baladan  was  then  in  possession 
of  Babylon  as  a  representative  of  the  Chaldean  race  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  his  reign  was  brief,  and  his  banishment  long.  For  many 
weary  years  the  Chaldean  prince  kept  harassing  the  Assyrian  garrisons  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  fleeing,  time  and  again,  before  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  to  his  marshy 
hiding-places.  At  last  he  died  in  old  age,  and  in  exile,  after  hopeless  defeat, 
leaving  nothing  to  his  heirs  but  a  legacy  of  hatred  and  vengeance  against  Assyria. 
His  sons  and  grandsons,  spared  by  the  magnanimous  Esarhaddon,  kept  up  the 
good  fight  against  the  cruel  and  vindictive  Asshurbanipal,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  alliance  with  Elam,  another  hereditary  foe  of  the  great  oppressor.  But 
all  seemed  in  vain.  In  the  last  great  combination  of  the  despairing  nationalities, 
in  which  Manasseh  of  Judah  took  a  subordinate  share,  this  race  of  patriots  bore 
a  part  not  unworthy  of  the  Chaldean  name.  At  the  end  of  the  great  struggle  in 
Babylonia  and  Elam,  the  corpse  of  the  last-known  descendant  of  the  great  patriot 
was  mutilated  in  the  presence  of  Asshurbanipal.  One  generation  more,  and  the 
scene  is  changed.  The  race  of  Merodach-baladan  at  length  rules  undi8tiu*bed  in 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria's  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

In  our  next  study  we  shall  see  how  some  very  recent  discoveries  illustrate  the 
hitherto  obscure  movements  that  led  to  the  fall  of  I^ineveh,  and  how  we  are  to 
view  the  whole  Book  of  Nahum  in  connection  with  that  catastrophe. 
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RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Bt  Bishop  E.  R.  Hbndrix,  D.D., 
LL.D.  [Mbthodist  Episcopal 
South],  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
msdam  and  knowledge, — Col.  ii.  8. 

And  for  this  reason,  gitfing  €Ul  diligence, 
add  to  your  faith  knowledge, — 2  Peter 
I.  5.  6. 

The  great  enemy  of  our  souls  appro- 
priately bears  two  names:  the  one  is 
Satan,  denoting  adversary ;  the  other  is 
devil,  meaning  slanderer.  Much  of  his 
work  of  opposition  is  of  the  nature  of 
slander.  When  he  can  not  hurt  relig- 
ion by  any  other  means  he  goes  to  ly- 
ing about  it.  And  here  his  evil  nature 
is  seen  in  its  true  light.  For  he  is  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father 
of  lies.  One  of  his  most  frequent  slan- 
ders about  Christianity  is  that  it  is  op- 
posed to  knowledge ;  and  that,  if  left 
to  itself,  it  would  destroy  all  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  stop  all  inquiry 
after  more  truth.  He  slanders  Chris- 
tianity by  stating  that  it  is  opposed  to 
progress  and  is  the  enemy  of  education. 
It  is  a  common  lie  of  his  which,  be- 
cause he  tells  it  so  boldly  and  without 
moving  a  muscle,  many  people  suppose 
to  be  the  truth.  So  some  of  them 
have  taken  it  up,  and  they  have  much 
to  say  of  civilization  and  progress,  the 
printing-press  as  an  agent  of  more 
light,  and  the  lyceum  as  the  herald  of 
a  new  era. 

Bat  who  founded  our  institutions  of 
learning?  Who  gave  the  printing- 
press  to  the  world?  And  who  intro- 
duced the  lyceum?  What  agency  has 
ever  stimulated  the  human  mind  to  its 
atmost,  taught  it  how  to  think,  and 
best  developed  its  powers  ?  Look  where 
GhristiaBity  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
claimed, and  flDd,  if  yoa  can,  the  press 


in  its  glory,  the  lyceum  at  its  best,  and 
institutions  of  learning  the  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  world.  What  great 
scientific  discoveries  are  every  year 
given  to  the  world  from  Africa  and 
China  I  What  astronomical  observa- 
tions are  reported  from  India !  What 
astounding  experiments  in  physics  and 
chemistry  telegraphed  from  Arabia  I 
What  charming  style  marks  the  rare 
poems  issued  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus!  What  wonderful  research 
is  displayed  by  the  philosophers  of 
Siam !  What  choice  rhetoric  is  seen  in 
the  great  speeches  of  the  statesmen  of 
Tibet  1  Are  we  not  put  to  blush  by 
this  showing  from  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedan lands,  with  which,  of  course, 
we  are  perfectly  familiar,  —for  have  not 
those  in  our  land  who  would  foster 
letters,  despite  the  bitter  opposition  of 
Christianity,  been  compelled  to  go  to 
these  other  lands  for  their  science  and 
letters,  as  well  as  their  inspiration? 

How  unfortunate  the  lands  cursed  by 
Christianity,  and  what  would  be  their 
fate,  were  it  not  for  those  independent 
souls  who  are  not  to  be  restrained  by 
priestcraft,  but  who  resolutely  introduce 
the  best  literature  of  pagan  lands,  and 
cry,  •*  These  be  your  gods,  O  Israel  I " 
Away  with  Bacon  and  Locke  and  Mil- 
ton and  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson, 
and  Herschel  and  Faraday  and  Morse ! 
Better  fifty  years  of  India  than  a  cycle 
of  Christian  Europe!  Genghis  Khan 
and  Timbuctoo  forever !  Release  unto 
us  Barabbas;  as  for  this  Jesus,  take 
Him  and  crucify  Him  I  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us  I 
Empty  your  dungeons  and  give  us  any 
cut-throat  Sepoy  first!  We  will  not 
have  the  bread  of  life ;  give  us  some  of 
the  fruit  of  the  upas-tree,  whose  sap 
the  natives  of  Africa  use  to  poison  their 
arrows!  Take  your  egg;  give  us  a 
scorpion !  Away  with  your  meat ;  give 
us  a  serpent ! 
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Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  listen 
to  the  father  of  lies !  Disappointment 
brings  suicide  I  He  promises  to  make 
men  as  gods,  and  then  takes  away  from 
them  their  Paradise. 

Note:  I.  Christianity  affords  the 
best  remedy  for  human  ignorance.  By 
the  fall  of  man  the  whole  head  became 
sick,  as  well  as  the  whole  heart  faint. 
Imagination,  attention,  memory,  rea> 
son,  the  affections,  the  will,  all  became 
involved  and  suffered.  Man  lost  his 
correct  standpoint :  sinc6  when  he  has 
suffered  untold  mental  confusion.  In 
Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.  In  Him  all  things 
consist.  They  find  their  true  meaning 
and  explanation  in  Him  by  whom  are 
all  things  and  for  whom  are  all  things. 
A  right  relation  to  Him,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  is  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom. 
Faith  in  Him.  which  is  requisite  to  the 
soul's  salvation,  is  to  be  followed  by  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  Him.  The  duty 
to  grow  in  grace  is  inseparable  from  the 
duty  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Loid  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  we  are 
bidden  by  giving  all  diligence  to  add 
to  our  faith  knowledge.  Growth  in 
knowledge  is  thus  a  religious  duty, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  highest 
efforts  after  true  knowledge  is  the 
desire  to  know  more  of  Him  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge. 

God,  man,  and  nature  are  the  three 
great  objects  of  our  investigation  and 
study.  The  sentient  soul  becomes  con- 
scious of  itself  by  perceiving  some- 
thing outside  of  itself.  He  who  is  in- 
different to  nature  fails  to  hear  part  of 
God's  words.  He  who  knows  not  man 
knows  not  God,  and  is  ignorant  of  him- 
self. From  such  studies  are  bom 
Science,  Literature,  Theology.  The 
Christian  who  is  indifferent  to  science 
or  literature  is  no  less  reprehensible 
than  the  scientist  who  ignores  a  divine 
revelation.  The  wise  man  is  ever  lis- 
tening for  God's  voice.  Many  of  the 
greatest  scholars  reverently  acknowl- 
edge that  their  inspiration  to  study 
has  been  the  sense  of  obligation  kindled 


by  a  knowledge  of  Christ  as  a  personal 
Savior. 

No  one  theme  of  the  three — theology, 
literature,  science— can  be  properly 
studied  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ 
Is  it  theology?  What  is  its  central 
thought?  God  revealed  in  Christ.  Is 
it  literature?  What  constitutes  its 
charm?  The  workings  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  and  the  highest  ideals 
of  character,  and  these  are  fathomless 
and  inexplicable,  save  as  we  know  man 
as  complete  in  Christ.  Aside  from  his 
great  Head,  man  is  the  riddle  and  jest 
of  the  world.  In  Christ  the  soul  finds 
its  insatiable  longings  met,  and  the  un- 
dying affections  of  the  heart  are  satis- 
fied with  His  promises  of  immortality. 
Is  it  science?  Who  made  all  this  intri- 
cate machinery,  and  why  ?  Is  it  to  en- 
dure forever?  Is  it  without  a  purpose, 
and  must  it  come  to  an  end  as  inglori- 
ous as  its  beginning?  All  this  intri- 
cate machinery  of  nature,  each  part  so 
wondrously  fitted  to  some  other,  and 
all  moving  with  such  rare  precision, 
has  it  nothing  in  view,  save  to  bewil- 
der thought  and  give  unanswerable  rid* 
dies?  "^  By  him  were  all  things  created 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  all  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prin- 
cipalities, or  powers:  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  and  for  him :  and  he 
is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all 
things  consist.  **  What  endless  per- 
plexities would  have  been  avoided  if 
men  had  sought  first  this  key  of  knowl- 
edge 1  How  men  have  been  trying  to 
pick  the  lock  of  nature,  and  in  vain, 
with  the  key  right  at  hand  for  the  last 
twenty  centuries  I 

In  Paul's  day  the  Gnostics  held  that 
there  were  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples: a  Supreme  Being,  unconnected 
with  matter,  and  incapable  of  being 
affected  by  it;  matter,  eternal,  the 
source  of  evil  and  opposed  to  God ;  and 
what  they  called  the  pleroma,  or  ful- 
ness, a  series  of  beings  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  through  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  God.  Paul  trium- 
phantly announced  that  Christ  is  the 
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trae  fulness.  In  Him  does  all  fulness 
dwelL  In  Him  are  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  By  Him  we 
know  God.  By  Him  we  know  man. 
By  Him  we  know  all  things  that  can 
be  known,  for  He  is  their  Creator,  and 
in  Him  all  things  consist.  The  Gnos- 
tic found  in  this  intermediate  realm 
between  God  and  matter— mind,  wis- 
dom,  reason,  power,  truth,  life.  All 
were  subjects  of  intense  thought,  and 
did  much  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  The  Apostle  would  aid  the 
seeker  after  truth  by  explaining  the 
Source  of  all  truth  and  of  the  proper 
understanding  of  truth.  The  true 
knowledge  is  never  wise  above  what  is 
written  in  the  revealed  will  of  God. 
We  may  speculate  if  we  will,  but  let 
all  speculations  be  tested  by  the  Word. 
Christ  is  the  true  logoB  or  wisdom  of 
God.  His  is  the  final  word.  He  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  because  He  was  the 
Truth.  He  did  not  simply  know  the 
truth,  nor  explain  the  truth.  He  was 
the  Truth.  What  question  that  could 
have  been  asked  by  a  perplexed  human 
mind  or  heart  was  He  not  able  to  an- 
swer? Leaving  Him  and  His  words 
out  of  account,  men  find  those  ques- 
tions unanswered  to-day.  God,  Man; 
Nature  1  Christ  alone  is  the  true  inter- 
preter of  each. 

n.  Christianity  teaches  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  make  the  most  of 
himself  that  is  possible.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  not  only  furnishes  the  key 
of  knowledge,  but  it  holds  its  disciples 
responsible  for  the  right  use  of  it. 
The  parable  of  the  talents  teaches  this 
lesson  respecting  this  and  all  other  gifts 
of  God.  Time,  strength,  means,  op- 
portunity are  all  bestowed  upon  men 
according  to  their  several  ability,  and 
they  are  bidden  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
means  of  knowledge  and  the  proper  use 
of  knowledge  in  developing  the  human 
mind.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  think 
as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  with  the  means  put  in  his  power  of 
oorrect  information,  of  retaining  that 
iBformation  as  the  result  of  attention  in 


acquiring  it,  and  of  recalling  it  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  upon  it.  This 
gives  him  added  power  in  stating  the 
truth,  and  of  giving  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  within  him  and  of  the  views 
which  he  may  hold  of  truth. 

To  this  end  every  man  should  use 
all  diligence  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
Even  the  law  of  men  holds  that  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  is  no  excuse  for  its  viola  • 
tion.  It  is  a  man*s  duty  to  know,  and 
he  suffers  for  his  ignorance.  Informa- 
tion is  but  the  raw  material  of  thought, 
but  we  should  keep  a  good  supply  on 
hand  lest  the  machinery  get  out  of  re- 
pair for  lack  of  constant  use.  Fresh 
facts  are  a  great  stimulus  to  the  mental 
powers.  Then  we  should  have  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  machinery,  and  see  that  it 
does  its  part  of  the  work  well.  It  needs 
sharpening  now  and  then ;  or  tighten- 
ing and  overhauling  to  do  better  work. 
Simple  mental  discipline  in  putting  the 
machinery  of  our  intellects  in  order  is 
not  always  most  agreeable  work,  but 
vastly  important,  if  we  acquire  informa- 
tion to  any  advantage.  Any  amount  of 
provision  in  the  larder  is  of  no  avail  if 
we  are  not  capable  of  digesting  it.  If 
the  machinery  will  not  work  we  may 
overstock  the  depot  of  supplies  with 
raw  material.  The  pattern  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  material  or  the  machinery 
which  is  to  work  it  up.  What  use  will 
we  put  it  to?  What  is  all  this  ma- 
chinery for?  Shall  we  spend  our  time 
in  laborious  idleness?  Shall  we  be  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  trifles? 
All  these  vast  stores  of  iron  and  wood, 
shall  they  be  simply  made  into  toys? 
Moral  direction  is  what  men  need. 
This  determines  the  pattern  of  their 
lives  and  labors.  How  important  that 
it  shall  be  according  to  the  pattern 
shown  in  the  Mount  I 

"Knowledge  is  power, "  because  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  do  anything  is 
the  man  who  in  the  long  run  will  be  in 
demand  to  do  it.  No  successful  or 
great  man  is  an  accident.  Why  was 
Moses  chosen  to  lead  Israel  from  Goshen 
to  Jordan?  Because  he  was  prepared 
by  the  necessary  knowledge  and  train- 
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ing  for  determiniDg  the  history  of  a 
natioD,  and  shaping  its  goyemment. 
Why  was  Paul  honored  above  any  of 
the  Apostles  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  called  to  convey  His  name 
before  kings?  Because  while  he  was  a 
careful  student  of  the  law  under  Gama- 
liel he  was  being  trained  for  this  spe- 
cial work.  Why  was  Luther  called  to 
do  the  work  which  he  accomplished  for 
the  Reformation?  Because  he  was 
made  ready  by  his  training  at  Witten- 
berg for  a  service  that  one  only  thus 
equipped  could  do.  Why  was  John 
Wesley  chosen  to  lead  the  great  relig- 
ious movement  of  modem  times?  Be- 
cause with  a  preparation  as  painsta- 
king and  as  long  as  Milton's  he  was  be- 
ing made  ready  for  such  great  useful- 
ness. Moses,  Paul,  Luther,  Wesley  I 
Were  they  accidents  in  their  several 
places  ?  €k)d  was  looki  ng  for  fit  instru- 
ments and  He  chose  wisely.  With 
their  opportunities  they  would  have 
been  criminally  negligent  not  to  have 
been  ready  when  wanted  for  their  work. 
III.  It  is  a  great  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  to  assist  men  in  thus  ma- 
king the  most  of  themselves.  The 
Church  exists  for  the  edification  of  be- 
lievers and  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
The  two  go  together.  The  more  a  be- 
liever is  built  up  on  his  most  holy  faith, 
the  more  ho  is  equipped  for  service, 
the  more  capable  he  is  of  doing  the 
Lord's  work.  A  man's  conversion  is 
but  the  beginning  of  his  life.  We 
should  be  fully  as  much  interested  in 
developing  a  man  afterward  as  in  bring- 
ing him  to  Christ.  This  was  Christ's 
own  method.  He  seemed  far  more  con- 
cerned as  to  what  men  would  be  after 
becoming  His  disciples  than  that  they 
should  become  His  disciples.  He  had 
His  fan  in  His  hand,  winnowing  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  It  was  not  sim- 
ply the  seed  that  started  up  that  con- 
cerned Him,  or  even  that  which  reached 
a  considerable  size,  but  that  which 
brought  forth  fruit  to  perfection.  It  is 
he  that  endureth  unto  the  end  that  shall 
be  saved .  The  w ise  and  devoted  father, 
while  he  welcomes  the  birth  of  his  child, 


is  yet  more  concerned  as  to  the  child's 
health,  morals,  education.  What  will 
he  become?  What  may  he  not  become 
under  faithful  nurture  in  the  Lordl 
Both  the  parent  and  Church  are  remiss 
if  their  interest  in  their  young  begins 
and  ends  with  their  names  upon  the 
register.  What  are  their  names  there 
for?  For  edification,  to  be  presented 
perfect  in  that  day. 

From  an  early  day  the  Church,  when 
she  has  recognized  her  duty  in  any 
other  way,  has  been  prompt  to  recog- 
nize this  duty.  Her  zeal  for  saving 
men  has  been  connected  with  her  zeal 
to  get  ready  to  do  this  work,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  them  after  they  were 
brought  to  Christ.  Her  interest  in  mis* 
sions  and  in  education  have  usually 
gone  hand  in  hand.  She  has  not  been 
content  simply  to  gather  the  children 
together  in  the  Sunday-school,  she  has 
been  concerned  for  their  opportunities 
of  improvement  during  the  week.  The 
same  spirit  which  has  given  birth  to 
our  Publication  Societies  in  the  differ- 
ent churches  has  been  concerned  for  the 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  our  people.  And  this  has 
marked  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 
She  has  often  been  sadly  remiss,  but 
when  she  has  awakened  to  her  duty  she 
has  been  concerned  along  all  these  lines. 

Hence  the  catechetical  schools  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Church.  What 
Samuel  had  done  for  the  young  proph- 
ets, at  Gilgal, that  Clement,  Origen,  and 
others  did  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
Such  influence  had  these  schools  alike 
in  defending  and  extending  the  true 
faith,  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  com- 
monly called  the  Apostate  on  account 
of  his  bitter  opposition  to  Christianity, 
sought  by  every  agency  to  uproot  and 
destroy  tiiem.  He  forbade  Christians 
to  hold  schools  of  rhetoric,  grammar, 
and  the  classics,  hoping  thus  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the 
educated.  So  did  Christianity  flourish 
among  the  educated,  as  the  result  of 
these  schools,  a  little  later,  under  the 
more  tolerant  reign  of  Valentinian,  that 
the  more  educated  people  adopted  it^ 
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and  the  old  national  religion  soon  be- 
gan to  be  called  the  religion  of  pagans 
or  peasants,  because  no  longer  believed 
in  except  by  the  ignorant  peasants. 
Antioch  was  no  less  eminent  for  its 
school  than  for  its  zeal  for  missions. 
At  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  where  a 
false  philosophy  was  entrenched,  these 
famous  Christian  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Under  such  influences  men  like 
Athanasius  and  Ambrose  and  Augus- 
tine were  educated  and  prepared  for 
their  great  work  as  defenders  of  the 
faith.  A  failure  to  establish  such 
schools  in  the  Western  Church,  and 
even  an  opposition  to  them,  did  much 
to  hinder  the  healthy  development  of 
the  Church,  until  the  regular  clergy 
became  a  proverb  of  ignorance,  and  in 
France  the  very  bondmen  were  em- 
ployed to  fill  the  office  of  priest. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  famous  University  of  Paris 
rose  as  the  first  of  many  similar  insti- 
tutions of  wide-reaching  influence. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
soon  followed.  In  time,  Prague,  Wit- 
tenberg, and  Geneva  arose  as  fortresses 
which  should  help  to  hold  the  territory 
won  by  the  €k)6pel.  They  not  only 
served  to  defend  the  truth,  they  were 
also  the  fountains  whence  the  pure 
streams  of  truth  flowed  when  most 
needed.  Wyclif's  position  at  Ox- 
ford and  Huss's  at  Prague,  as  profes- 
sors, gave  added  weight  to  their  brave 
protests  against  corruptions  in  the 
Church.  Back  of  lion-hearted  Luther 
and  scholarly  Melanchthon  was  Wit- 
tenberg University,  which  championed 
the  cause  of  its  two  professors.  So  the 
University  of  Geneva  supported  Calvin 
and  Beza  in  the  Swiss  Reformation. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  from  the  halls 
of  the  same  old  Oxford,  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  went  forth  to  do  a  work  for 
Protestant  England  and  America  which 
the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  dear  testimony  of  the  best 
historians  declare  to  have  been  the  most 
▼Billable  work  for  the  morals  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  masses  that  has 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 


lish-speaking people.  The  purification 
and  widening  of  education  keeps  apace 
with  the  purification  and  widening  of 
religion  in  all  its  history.  Since  under 
the  tuition  of  the  old  priests  of  Egypt, 
Moses  was  taught  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  education  has  been  al- 
most wholly  an  outgrowth  of  ecclesias- 
tical life.  The  church  and  the  school - 
house  stand  together  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  matter  of  higher  education,  it 
is  the  Church  which  creates  the  atmos- 
phere that  makes  it  possible.  It  is 
Christianity  which  has  emancipated 
and  enfranchised  the  human  mind,  and 
taught  it  to  think  untrammeled  by 
superstition  and  tradition.  The  brain 
of  the  world  today  is  a  Christian  brain. 
What  contribution  has  been  made  to 
the  world's  discoveries  or  inventions 
for  these  thousands  of  years  save  where 
Christ  has  set  men  free  ?  The  sacrifices 
of  the  early  colonists  founded  our  old- 
est colleges,  which  were  of  a  distinctly 
religious  character.  It  is  the  Churdi 
which  is  doing  most  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  our  land  to-day.  In  1884,  of 
82,767  college  students  in  the  United 
States,  25,948  were  in  denominational 
colleges.  And  of  870  colleges  in  our 
country,  809  were  denominational  insti- 
tutions. Thus  if  we  close  our  denomi- 
national colleges  we  shut  the  doors  of 
four  fifths  of  all  our  colleges,  and  send 
home  four  fifths  of  all  our  college  stu- 
dents. To-day  the  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians  together  give  us  one 
in  every  twelve  college  graduates  in 
our  country,  the  Baptists  one  in  every 
seven,  and  the  Methodists  one  in  every 
five.  Before  the  Church  existed,  the 
state  undertook  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, founding  institutions  at  Athens, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria, 
which  fell  with  the  states  which  began 
them.  With  the  coming  of  Christian 
ity  the  work  of  higher  education  began 
anew  on  a  scale  ever  measured  by  the 
Church's  love  of  the  souls  of  men,  and 
which  has  survived  storms  and  revolu- 
tions in  all  lands.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  more  stable  than  the  British 
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right  place.  In  the  first  place,  she 
called  Him  **Sod  of  David.**  which 
was  a  term  to  be  used  only  by  the  Jews, 
and  she  needed  to  be  taught  that  as  the 
Son  of  David  she  had  no  claim  on  Him 
whatever.  By  His  silence  he  drove 
her,  therefore,  to  speak  of  HiiA,  not 
shnply  as  the  promised  Messiah,  but  as 
"  Lord.  **  She  was  then  a  step  nearer 
the  blessing ;  but  she  still  thought  that 
she  had  a  claim  on  Christ,  and  He  had 
to  teach  her  she  had  not.  He  led  her 
to  say  that  she  had  no  claim  to  the 
promises,  but  that  she  was  only  a  Gten- 
tile  dog,  to  take  only  what  Jesus 
wished  to  give  her.  When  she  put 
Christ  high  up  and  herself  low  down, 
then  Jesus  said,  **0  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt." 

Now  many  of  you  have  been  trying 
to  get  a  blessing,  and  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  longing  to  bless  you,  but  thus  far 
you  have  not  received  the  blessing. 
The  angel  has  come,  not  only  to  bless 
you,  but  to  bring  you  into  such  condi- 
tion that  you  may  be  able  to  take  it. 
God  must  take  out  of  us  all  idea  that 
by  our  wrestling  we  are  going  to  secure 
the  blessing.  Suppose  that  God  were 
to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  man 
who  had  spent  all  night  in  prayer  for 
Him.  That  man  would  be  as  proud  as 
possible ;  he  would  say,  "  It  was  my 
night  of  prayer  that  did  it ;  I  paid  the 
price  of  staying  awake  all  night  in 
agony  and  tears  and  groans,  but  see 
what  I  have  obtained  in  return.  **  If 
God  were  to  give  a  man  salvation  be- 
cause he  had  been  bearing  the  burden 
of  sin  for  years,  when  he  had  peace  he 
would  strut  to  and  fro,  and  say,  "  There, 
I  won  heaven  because  I  agonized  so. " 
God  is  not  going  to  give  His  best  gifts 
except  to  those  who  have  been  brought 
right  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  lie 
at  His  feet. 

When  the  Angel  met  Jacob  with  the 
blessing,  Jacob  thought  that  he  would 
get  it  by  fighting,  and  he  began  to 
wrestle  with  the  Angel  w.ith  all  the 
strength  of  his  manhood ;  he  thought 
he  would  pull  ii,  as  it  were,  down  from 


heaven.  But  he  had  to  be  broken  of 
that  Now  we  must  cease  our  strug- 
gling  and  wrestling,  and  then  God  will 
give  His  peace  unto  us.  God  must  get 
Jacob  quiet  The  paroxysms  which 
passed  through  his  nature  must  be 
stopped ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  way 
to  do  it,  the  Angel  touched  the  sinew  of 
his  strength,  and  immediately  it  shriv- 
eled up,  like  a  piece  of  cotton  before  a 
flame.  Then  Jacob  knew  that  he  could 
not  fight,  he  could  not  even  stand; 
he  could  only  cling.  He  did  not  dare 
to  let  go,  but  he  was  quiet  now.  That 
is  what  €k)d  is  going  to  do  for  you. 
He  is  taking  away  the  power  of  fight- 
ing and  agonizing,  and  is  emptying 
you  of  your  own  energy.  If  at  the 
first  Jacob  had  given  up  fighting,  and 
had  just  knelt  at  the  Angel's  feet,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  received  the 
blessing.  The  Angel  made  that  sinew 
shrink  because  there  seemed  no  other 
way  of  reducing  him  to  helplessness. 
Agony  will  not  do  it  fighting  won't 
do  it  wrestling  and  struggling  won't 
do  it ;  I  give  in ;  I  am  a  poor,  broken, 
feeble  man.  I  am  like  those  sea-gulls 
that  come  in  before  a  storm;  they 
dash  at  the  lighthouse  towers,  and 
they  fall  broken,  and  I  lie,  O  Christ,  at 
Thy  feet,  broken  I  If  you  Just  cast 
yourself  humbly  and  submissively  at 
the  feet  of  Christ  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
stoop  over  you  and  bless  you  and  lift 
you  up.  What  is  thy  name?  Jacob. 
What  is  thy  name?  Cheat  What  is 
thy  name?  Bargain -maker.  What  is 
thy  name?  Supplanter.  What  is  thy 
name?  Sinner.  What  is  thy  name? 
A  professing  child  of  Thine  that  has  a 
thousand  times  brought  dishonor  on 
Thy  holy  name.  Confess  your  help- 
lessness and  your  unworthiness.  then 
the  Lord  Jesus  will  stoop  over  you  and 
say,  "  I  change  your  nature ;  you  have 
become  Israel,  the  prince. "  Everything 
is  reversed  in  Gk)d's  world.  Just  as  in 
the  phicid  water  of  a  lake  everything 
on  the  shore  is  reversed,  so  everything 
which  is  up  in  this  world  is  down  in 
God's  world,  and  what  is  exalted  in 
God's  world  is  debased  in  this  world. 
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Get  low  down  in  your  own  eyes,  and 
then  God  says,  ''I  make  you  Israel,  the 
prince."  I  used  .0  think  that  all  of 
God*8  best  gifts  were  on  tall  shelves, 
and  I  must  grow  tall  in  order  to  reach 
them.  Now  I  have  learned  that  they 
are  on  low  shelves,  and  that  we  must 
get  down  in  the  very  dust  to  take  them. 
Jacob,  lying  in  the  dust,  still  holding 
on,  asked,  **  What  is  thy  name?"  We 
do  not  know  what  the  Angel  replied, 
but  I  think  He  must  have  whispered, 
"Shiloh, "for  years  afterward  Jaob 
on  his  death-bed  spoke  of  the  "  Shiloh  " 
who  was  to  come— the  Peace-givec 
O  Man,  give  up  your  vain  wrestling, 
and  get  down  in  the  dust  before  God ; 
then  you  will  have  thi^  peace  of  God 
that  passeth  all  understanding,  and  He 
will  keep  your  heart  I 

After  Jacob  had  lost  all  his  natural 
strength  and  cunning,  then  the  Lord 
gave  him  power.  The  next  day  Esau 
met  him,  but  it  was  Esau  that  was 
cowed;  he  felt  the  power  of  Jacob. 
Then  when  old  Pharaoh  saw  Jacob 
come,  tho  he  was  the  greatest  mon- 
arch of  the  time,  he  bent  before  Jacob, 
this  old  withered  man,  and  Jacob 
blessed  him.  Oh,  yes,  my  brother 
minister,  you  want  power  over  man ; 
but  if  God  were  to  give  you  power  be- 
fore He  had  broken  you,  it  would  ruin 
yon.  Let  God  break  you  of  your  trust 
in  your  own  reputation,  your  elo- 
quence, your  learning ;  let  €k)d  bring 
you  to  the  very  dust,  and  then  He  can 
give  you  power  over  all  the  enemies 
which  come  against  you.  If  you  will 
not  bend,  you  shall  break ;  if  you  will 
not  yield,  you  shall  be  conquered ;  if 
yon  will  not  submit  to  Christ  to-day, 
you  will  have  to  be  lamed  in  the  sinew 
of  your  strength.  It  may  be  your  dear 
ehfldren,  your  wife,  or  your  husband ; 
it  may  be  your  money  or  your  power 
of  eloquence ;  it  may  be  your  influence 
in  the  town  where  you  live,  is  the  sinew 
of  yoor  strength,  by  which  you  throw 
God  back ;  but  if  you  will  not  let  God 
make  a  saint  of  you  by  the  gentle  move- 
ment of  His  love,  you  will  have  to  be 
%  saint  of  by  the  shriveling  of 


this  which  you  have  thought  to  be  the 
very  sinew  of  your  strength  I  pray 
God  that  He  may  not  be  obliged  to 
crippl^  you;  therefore  I  say,  Yield, 
yield,  Tiold  outn*  more;  own  Him  to 
be  conqueror  When  Christ  conquers, 
He  cr'^wns.  Other  men  conquer  to 
kill ;  Christ  conquers  that  He  may  take 
the  conquered  soul  in  His  right  hand, 
and  make  th)  bruised  reed  a  pillar  in 
His  temple. 

CHRIST'S    STATE    OF    SOUL    AT 
THE  EVE  OF  HIS  PASSION.* 

Bt  Stadtpfabber  H.  Hieoer,  D.D. 
(LuTHERAK) ,  Stuttgart,  GERiCAinr. 

And  there  icere  certain  Chreeka  among 
them  that  came  up  to  toorahip  at  the 
feast :  the  mme,  «to.— Johnxii.  20-82. 

The  events  recorded  in  our  text 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  pas- 
sion week— on  a  Sunday,  according  to 
our  way  of  reckoning.  This  episode 
was  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  that  He  took 
occasion  to  comment  on  it  most  pro- 
foundly. These  Greeks,  who,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  national  religion  of  their 
own  people,  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  there  on  the  Passah  festival, 
and  who  approached  Philip  with  the 
question,  *We  would  see  the  Lord," 
were  for  the  Lord  the  first  fruits 
among  the  G^entiles  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  consummation  of  the  work  that 
His  death  and  resurrection  should  ac- 
complish among  the  heathen  nations  of 
the  earth,  who  also  had  been  given  to 
Him  by  the  Father,  and  were  to  be  the 
spoils  of  the  conquests  of  His  life  and 
death.  Thirty -three  years  before  this, 
when  He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  the 
Wise  Men  from  the  East  had  appeared 
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in  order  to  worship  the  n^w-bom  King 
of  the  Jews,  who  was  to  bring  salva- 
tion to  all  mankind.  And  now  when 
the  last  sufferings  and  ueath  f  Christ 
are  at  hand,  we  also  see  Greeks,  the 
representatives  of  the  West,  come  to 
Christ  in  order  to  see  Him,  and  in  this 
the  Lord  with  V'Tophetic  yes  sees  the 
beginnings  of  His  glorification.  He 
declares  that  the  hour  has  come  when 
the  Son  of  Man  is  to  be  glorified,  and 
says  this  in  the  exaltation  oi  His  feel- 
ings and  as  a  premoDition  oi  His  glori- 
ous conquests.  That  old  prophecy 
which  had  already  been  given  to  Abra- 
ham, and  had  gone  down  through  all 
the  generations  of  Israel,  that  in  Abra- 
ham's seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed,  is  now  approaching 
its  fulfilment.  Yet  one  thing  was  not 
hidden  from  the  Savior,  namely,  that 
this  glorification  could  not  take  place 
save  through  untold  sufferings  and 
through  death.  The  deepest  princi- 
ple in  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  truth 
that  the  way  to  glory  goes  through  the 
deep  valley  of  suffering.  And  that 
the  Lord  recognized  this  unalterable 
law  of  God's  Kingdom,  and  did  not 
harden  Himself  in  a  stoic  manner  to 
the  inevitable  certainty  of  this  suffer- 
ing, but  that  in  this  suffering  He  felt 
the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  and  that  in 
the  natural  instincts  of  His  humanity 
He  shrank  from  drinking  it  to  the 
dregs— all  this  is  clear  from  His  words 
when  He  says  that  now  His  soul  is  full 
of  sorrow.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
grief.  His  soul  fights  its  way  ^hrough 
to  faith  .ind  submission  ^.nd  obedience, 
and  in  the  Joy  of  '^his  achievement  He 
prays  that  the  Father  would  glorify 
the  Son ;  and  in  the  declaration  that 
now  the  Prince  of  this  world  is  being 
judged.  He  gives  expression  to  His  as- 
sured jonfidence  in  liie  successful  out- 
come of  His  passion. 

Beloved  I  This  text  is  remarkable 
because  it  is  the  only  statement  in  the 
gospel  of  St.  John  in  which  the  Lord 
makes  any  utterance  of  anxiety  or  fear 
in  reference  to  His  d^a^h.  We  find 
throughout  the  fourth  gospel  only  the 


glorious  character  of  the  Lord  depicted. 
And  when  we  look  deeper,  we  will  see 
that  'be  Evangelist  here,  too,  depicts 
this  glory — ^but  it  is  the  glory  achieved 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  €k>d-man,  Christ.  The  fear  and 
trembling  in  dark  Gethsemane,  the 
struggle  of  life  and  death,  the  beads 
of  bloody  sweat,  all  are  premonitions 
of  the  coming  glorious  victory.  We 
will  accordingly  consider  this  text 
under  the  following  theme : 

Christ's  State  op  Soul  at  the 
£vs  OF  His  Passion. 

I.  A  Joyful  premonition  of  His  ap- 
proaching glorification. 

II.  A  fearful  premonition  of  His 
approaching  terriblr  sufferings. 

III.  A  comforting  premonition  of 
His  certain  and  complete  victory. 

I.  Christ  says :  "  The  hour  has  come 
that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glori- 
fied." 

This  is  the  reply  to  the  Greeks 
who  had  asked  to  see  Him.  It  is  a 
mystery  how  some  commentators  act- 
ually find  in  these  words  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Greeks, 
as  tho  the  Lord  wanted  to  say  that 
now  He  had  no  time  to  confer  with 
strangers,  as  the  hour  had  come  when 
He  was  ;o  nter  upon  His  missi.  a  of 
sorrow  nd  sufferings,  to  culminate  in 
His  glorification.  Thic  interpretation 
is  certainly  entirely  wrong.  The 
words  of  the  Savior  t.re  rather  a  Joyful 
complian-^e  with  this  request,  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  which  the  Lord 
had  experienced  at  hearing  of  this 
wish  of  the  strangers  that  thoy  wuld 
Jike  to  see  the  Lord.  He  thought  of 
those  orand  predications  of  the  sacred 
sages  of  the  old  covenant  %7ho  had  de- 
clared that  the  coming  Messiah  would 
be  the  light  of  the  G^  utiles,  and  tha^ 
His  salvation  should  '<e  carried  to  the 
ends  of  the  arth.  Indeed,  while  the 
people  f  Israel  as  i.  nation,  and  espe- 
cially their  lenders  and  upper  classes, 
were  about  to  reject  the  Lord  and  to 
crucify  the  Messiah,  and  in  this  way 
to  throw  aside  the  Kingdom  if  God, 
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the  Lord  here  is  filled  with  the  Joyful 
thought  that  the  first  fruits  from  the 
Gentile  world  are  here  represented  in 
these  Greeks,  and  that  a  beginning  is 
thus  made  of  that  wonderful  expansion 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  to  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  which  would  glorify 
the  name  of  Jesus  over  all  the  globe. 
For  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man 
is  nothing  else  than  this :  that  after  He 
by  His  life  and  death  has  achieved  sal- 
vation, this  is  now  to  be  preached  in 
all  climes  and  countries,  and  souls  be 
won  for  the  redemption  of  the  Lord. 
His  glory  consists  in  the  recognition  of 
His  name  and  of  His  Gk)spel  as  the  sole 
source  of  life  and  light  and  eternal 
bliss  by  the  countless  millions  of  the 
globe.  When  in  His  name  all  knees 
shall  bow  and  all  tongues  confess  that 
He  is  the  Lord,  then  His  glorification 
will  be  complete. 

In  this  way  the  question  of  the 
Greeks,  **  We  would  see  the  Lord, "  was 
the  first  rays  announcing  to  the  Lord 
the  beginning  of  a  new  day  and  of  the 
rising  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  At  the  sight 
of  these  representatives  of  the  Western 
world,  where  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
turies the  Christian  Church  was  des- 
tined to  unfold  its  greatest  powers  and 
might,  a  Joyful  premonition  of  His 
glorification  comes  over  the  Lord.  We 
can  imagine  with  what  Joy  and  glad- 
ness He  looked  upon  these  men,  to 
whom  also  referred  the  words  that 
there  should  come  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West  children  to  sit  dawn 
at  the  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  while  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom should  be  cast  out. 

But  we,  beloved,  can  in  our  day 
cause  our  Lord  Jesus  no  greater  joy 
than  when  we  show  that  we  have  in 
our  hearts  and  souls  no  greater  anxiety 
and  longing  than  to  know  and  to  learn 
sod  to  see  Him.  And  in  no  way  can 
wt  become  greater  instruments  for  the 
good  of  others  than  by  satisfying  the 
wish,  ''We  would  know  the  Lord.  ** 

But  the  people  of  our  day  are  char- 
•Blerised  by  a  phenomenal  unrest  and 


an  unbounded  curiosity,  a  feverish 
love  for  display  and  for  pleasure. 
They  seek  rest  and  do  not  find  it,  they 
are  "ever  learning  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  (2 
Thn.  iiL  7).  And  why  is  this?  Be- 
cause they  are  searching  for  everything 
else,  and  would  know  all  other  things, 
only  not  Him  who  is  the  truth  and  the 
life,  and  the  wisdom  above  all  price. 
And  is  it  so  hard  to  become  acquainted 
with  Christ,  to  learn  Him  thoroughly? 
Oh,  no ;  by  no  means.  We  see  in  Him 
a  pleasant  countenance ;  an  eye  of  grace 
and  mercy ;  a  revelation  of  the  infinite 
love  of  our  God.  Come  and  see,  is  the 
answer  of  the  Gospel  to  every  inquirer. 
Whosoever  earnestly  and  thoughtfully 
studies  a  text  like  tiiat  of  to-day's  gos- 
pel lesson  must  form  a  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
He  spake  as  no  other  man  did  speak. 
And  the  more  we  contemplate  the  pic- 
ture that  is  given  of  Christ  in  the  gos- 
pels, especially  in  the  passion  history, 
the  more  we  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  concluding  words  of  our  les- 
son :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  to  my- 
self. "  This  is  a  holy  power  of  attrac- 
tion, which,  like  a  heavenly,  irresistible 
magnet,  descends  from  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  from  His  everlasting  throne 
of  glory  in  heaven,  and  influences  all 
those  who  have  not  crushed  out  the 
deepest  longings  of  the  human  heart— 
the  longing  for  holiness,  for  truth,  for 
righteousness. 

II.  But  the  second  fact  that  our  text 
exhibits  in  Christ  is  a  fearful  premoni- 
tion of  His  approaching  terrible  suffer- 
ings. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  entirely 
free  from  a  fanatical  self-deception 
or  self-exaltation,  or  dreams  of  a 
worldly  kingdom,  such  as  depraved 
men  have  claimed  that  He  entertained, 
who  do  not  tremble  at  perverting  the 
historic  picture  of  Christ  as  furnished 
by  the  inspired  writer.  With  the 
greatest  clearness  and  cool  soberness 
the  Lord  foresees,  not  only  His  ap- 
proaching glorificatloiv,  \)>\>X  ^w^  >^^ 
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dark  and  gloomy  path  of  suffering  and 
woes,  the  way  that  leads  to  untold  pain 
and  death.  And  this  is  the  feeling  of 
fear  that  overcomes  His  souL  Just  as 
on  a  stormy  day  the  sun  sometimes 
breaks  through  the  clouds,  and  then 
again  is  hidden  in  darkness,  thus,  too, 
in  the  soul  of  the  Savior  there  alter- 
nates Joy  and  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of 
the  near  future.  The  untold  sufferings 
that  awaited  Him  threw  the  shadow  of 
its  end  across  His  path,  and  the  Lord, 
as  the  model  of  sacred  trust  and  humil- 
ity, does  not  seek  to  hide  this  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  sadness,  and  surround  Him- 
self with  a  false  halo  of  unconcerned 
ease.  No;  he  openly  says  that  His 
soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death.  He 
prays  to  His  Father  to  help  Him  in  His 
hour.  In  the  same  way  the  Lord 
speaks  in  Luke  xii. 

The  strongest  expression  of  this  fear 
and  premonition  we  find  in  the  terrible 
struggle  of  soul  in  the  (harden  of  Qeth- 
semane,  when  He  declares  that  His  soul 
is  sorrowful  unto  death,  and  when  He 
begs  of  His  Father  that  this  cup  might 
pass  over,  and  He  be  not  compelled  to 
drink  its  bitter  dregs.  The  cup  is 
nothing  else  than  His  terrible  suffer- 
ings, which  were  caused,  not  by  the  tor- 
ments inflicted  on  His  body  or  by  His 
martyr  woes  that  were  impending  over 
him,  but  by  the  sins  of  the  world  which 
He  as  the  Lamb  of  God  had  taken  upon 
Himself,  and  for  which  He  was  about 
to  make  atonement  and  which  He  was 
now  to  suffer  for.  This  was  the  bur- 
den of  terrible  weight  that  caused  an- 
guish to  His  soul ;  this  was  the  chasm 
He  saw  before  Him  when  He  cried  out, 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?" 

How  completely  the  Lord  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  His  suflbr- 
ings,  and  how  entirely  He  considered 
this  as  a  law  of  necessity  in  the  King- 
dom of  God,  is  apparent  from  His 
words  when  He  says :  **  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you:  except  a  grain  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it 
abideth  by  itself  alone ;  but  if  it  die, 
it  beaieth  much  fruit. "    Here  a  deep 


truth  is  expressed,  namely,  that  the 
Lord  must  give  Himself  up  to  death, 
00  that  He  can  then  by  His  resurrec- 
tion produce  the  fruits  of  a  new  divine 
life  in  many  souls— in  all  those  that  by 
repentance  and  faith  in  the  merits  of 
Christ  appropriate  for  themselves  sub- 
jectively what  He  has  achieved  object- 
ively. 

But,  beloved,  there  is  a  great  princi- 
ple of  God's  truth  in  the  words,  that 
the  way  to  glory  leads  through  suffer- 
ing ;  the  way  to  life  is  through  death. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  Christ,  it  is 
true  of  every  one  of  His  followers.  His 
disciples.  His  servants.  In  this  light 
is  to  be  understood  the  enigmatical 
words :  "  He  that  loveth  his  life  loseth 
it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this 
world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  etemaL  " 
To  love  his  life  means  to  love  it  only 
for  this  world  and  to  live  only  for  this 
world,  to  find  the  gratification  of  his 
highest  desires  only  in  what  this  world 
offers  him  of  Joy  and  pleasures.  It  is 
the  same  thought  that  Paul  expresses 
when  he  says  that  he  that  soweth  to  the 
flesh  shall  reap  of  the  flesh  corruption. 
He  who  loves  his  life  shall  lose  it,  i.e., 
he  will,  when  he  dies,  not  enter  into 
eternal  life,  but  will  be  punished  with 
everlasting  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  who  hateth  his  life  in  this  world,  he 
who  in  self-control  crucifles  his  flesh, 
he  who  would  cast  out  the  eye  that 
leads  him  to  sin,  and  combats  and 
flghts  sin  with  a  stem  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  determination,  and  devotes 
and  dedicates  all  his  powers  and  func- 
tions to  God,  loves  mercy,  and  has  his 
being  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  neighbor— this  man  shall  save  his 
life,  shall  be  eternally  saved.  As  St 
Paul  says :  "  He  who  soweth  unto  the 
spirit  shall  reap  from  the  spirit  eternal 
life. "  And  how  encouraging  are  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  that  he  who  serves 
Him  and  follows  Him  shall  be  where 
He  is,  and  that  he  who  serves  Him 
shall  be  honored  by  the  Father. 

Oh,  beloved,  let  us,  too,  be  not  over- 
whelmed by  the  feeling  of  fear  that 
may  overcome  us  when  we  are  follow- 
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Ing  in  the  ways  of  Christ  our  Savior 
and  Lord.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
are  His  servants,  and  then  He,  too,  will 
be  our  comfort  and  strength. 

But  this  premonition  of  fear  in  the 
presence  of  His  last  Passion  was  not 
the  highest  and  deepest  feeling  that 
thrilled  the  soul  of  Christ.  There  was 
something  more  and  greater. 

IlL  There  was  also  a  premonition  of 
a  sure  and  complete  victory. 

Scarcely  had  He  expressed  the  prayer 
that  the  Father  should  save  Him  from 
this  hour,  when  He  supplements  these 
words  with  the  further  statement :  **  But 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour** ; 
and  further  yet  by  the  petition  that 
included  all  these  thoughts,  ideals, 
hopes,  and  longings — namely  the  words, 
"Father,  glorify  thy  name  I"  And 
behold,  there  came  as  an  answer  from 
heaven  the  words,  **!  have  both  glori- 
fied it  and  will  glorify  it  again . "  This 
was  again  a  grand  testimonial  from  the 
Father  by  which  He  evidenced  His 
good  pleasure  with  the  Son  as  He  had 
done  at  the  baptism  and  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,  and  which  now,  in 
view  of  His  approaching  passion  and 
death,  should  fill  the  Son  with  the  feel- 
ing of  certain  victory. 

And  wherein  did  this  victory  con- 
sist? The  Lord  tells  us  in  the  words 
that  follow:  "Now  is  the  Judg* 
ment  of  this  world;  now  shall  the 
Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.** 
Kow  the  irrepressible  conflict,  the 
apocalyptic  combat  which  had  been 
predicted  from  the  beginning,  shall  be 
decided—the  struggle  as  to  whether 
God  or  Satan  and  sin  shall  rule  in  this 
world.  The  Prince  of  this  world, 
Satan,  the  liar  and  deceiver  from  the 
beginning,  shall  be  overcome  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  this  victory  shall 
be  achieved  by  His  glorious  passion. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  sending 
of  the  Son  into  this  world  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  that  He 
eame  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  the 
onixderer  of  souls  for  the  possession  of 
mankind.  This  combat  seemingly 
end^d  in  Um  overthrow  of  Christ  when 


He  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  But  in 
reality  this  seeming  defeat  was  a  most 
glorious  victory.  Thus  the  Prince  of 
this  world  was  judged  and  condemned. 
For  since  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
bore  the  sins  of  the  world ;  since  He 
who  knew  no  sin  became  sin  for  us ; 
since  the  innocent  One  suffered  for  the 
guilty,  and  the  atonement  was  made 
for  all  the  transgression  of  mankind — 
from  that  time  the  Prince  of  this  world 
has  lost  His  claims  on  humanity,  and 
He  has  been  judged.  In  the  words  of 
Luther's  magnificent  battle-hymn  of 
the  Reformation : 

**Thi8  world's  prince  may  still 
Scowl  fierce  as  he  will. 
He  can  harm  us  none. 
For  he  is  judged— undone. 
One  little  word  dethrones  him.** 

My  beloved,  we  are  then  His  prop- 
erty; bought  by  His  life  and  death, 
washed  clean  by  His  blood,  redeemed 
by  His  passion  and  death.  Let  lis 
accordingly  take  to  heart  the  deep  les- 
sons of  the  passion  season,  and  unto  the 
full  conviction  of  the  great  blessings 
achieved  through  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lord  dedicate  our  lives  and  ourselves, 
with  all  that  we  own,  to  Him  and  to 
His  cause,  forever.    Amenl 


THE  TWO  WAITINGS. 

By  John  S.  Mackintosh,  D.  D.  [Pres- 
bytebian],  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Therefore  loiU  the  Lord  wait  that  he  may 
be  graemu.  .  .  .  Bleued  are  all  they 
that  wait  for  him.— IsA.  xxx.  18. 

L  The  Waiting  on  the  Throne. 

The  Lord  waits  to  be  gracious. 

(a)  God's  high  courtesy.  He  waits 
to  be  asked.  (5)  God  watching  His 
opportunity,  (c)  God  making  up  for 
seemingly  lost  time. 

II.  The  Waiting  on  the  Footetool. 
"That  wait  for  him." 

(a)  The  Wait  of  the  Subject.  Hu- 
mility and  Submission.    The  Blessing 

attached.  (6)  The  Wait  of  the  Sinner. 
Contrition  and  Confession.  The  Bless- 
ing— **  Go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more. " 
ic)  The  Wait  of  the  Suppliant  Saint. 
The  Blessing  —  "  According  to  thy 
faith. " 
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UNDER   THE   JUNIPER-TRES. 

By  Rev.  S.  Giffard  Nelson,  L.H.D. 
[Baptist],  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

And  as  lie  lay  and  tiept  under  a  juniper 
tree,  behold,  then  an  angel  touched  him 
and  mid  unto  him.  Arise  and  eat. 
And  he  looked,  and,  behold,  there  uas 
a  cake  baken  on  the  coals,  and  a  cruse  of 
water  at  his  htad.  And  he  did  eat  a nd 
drink,  and  laid  him  down  again.  And 
tJie  angel  of  the  Lord  came  again  the 
second  time,  and  touched  him,  and  said. 
Arise  and  eat ;  because  t/ie  journey  is 
too  great  for  thee.  And  he  arose  and 
did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  in  the 
strength  of  t/uU  meat  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  unto  Ilordt  the  mount  of 
Ood.—l  Kings  xiz.  &-8. 

The  chapter  just  preceding  records 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  stirring 
dramas  of  Israel  it  ish  history.  Not 
Shakespeare,  nor  any  of  the  great  wiz- 
ards of  romance,  ever  conceived  inci- 
dents so  transcendent  or  tragedy  so 
swift  and  terrible  in  its  movement  as 
that  which  here  seems  enacted  under 
our  very  gaze,  so  graphically  is  it  por- 
trayed by  the  sacred  writer.  Elijah, 
the  strange,  wild  figure,  whose  custom 
was  to  shoot  athwart  the  gaze  of  men, 
utter  some  startling  prediction,  and 
then  disappear,  meteor -like,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  wilderness,  had 
emerged  from  his  hiding-place  after 
long  absence,  during  which  the  wicked 
king  Ahab  had  unceasingly  sought  his 
life.  There  was  a  famine  in  Samaria 
at  the  time,  for  rain  had  not  fallen  in 
many  months,  indeed,  in  years.  Eli- 
jah had  before  told  Ahab  that  there 
should  not  be  rain  nor  dew  these  years 
but  according  to  his  word.  He  was 
therefore  held  responsible  for  the 
drought,  and  the  foolish  king  would 
have  slain  him  in  the  vain  hope  of 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  it.  So  he 
searched  for  him  **  in  every  nation  and 
kingdom.  **  The  finding  of  the  proph- 
et, his  confronting  of  the  king,  the 
trial  and  destruction  of  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  the  ending  of  the  drought,  all 


pass  vividly  before  us,  while  Elijah  is 
the  central  heroic  figure. 

But  when  Ahab  returned  to  Jezreel 
and  told  Jezebel  all  that  was  done,  and 
especially  how  Elijah  had  slain  the 
prophets  of  Baal  with  the  sword,  the 
tidings  aroused  all  that  was  most  ma- 
lignant in  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
woman.  ^'So  let  the  gods  do  to  me 
and  more  also,  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as 
the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-morrow 
about  this  time. " 

And  so,  Eli  jah— who  on  the  day  be- 
fore unfalteringly  stood  before  Ahab — 
fled  at  the  threat  of  Ahab's  wicked  con- 
sort. He  betook  himself  to  the  wilder- 
ness. There,  under  the  shade  of  a  ju- 
niper-tree, he  sat  down,  weary,  de- 
spondent, hopeless,  incentive  gone,  and 
prayed  God  to  take  away  his  life.  His 
prayer  ended,  he  sank  upon  the 
ground,  and  soon  he  slept. 

Dwell  now  for  a  moment  on  this  fifth 
verse.  Here  is  a  poor,  homeless  fugi- 
tive, apparently  powerless,  who  sought 
the  desert  as  a  refuge  from  implacable 
rage.  The  odds,  one  would  say,  were 
conclusively  against  him.  Did  he  not 
well  to  flee?  A  tramp,  asleep  beneath 
a  hayrick,  or  in  the  shadow  of  a  way- 
side bush,  does  not  impress  us  as  the 
type  of  man  for  a  crisis.  And  in  what 
does  til  is  fugitive  beneath  the  juniper- 
tree  differ  from  the  wayside  wanderer? 
In  nothing,  indeed,  since  the  high  soul 
that  faith  inspired  has  gone  out  of  him. 
But  yesterday  the  man  who  lies  tlius 
prone  was  a  hero.  His  heart  throbbed 
with  sublime  passion  as  he  stood  in 
priestly  attitude,  with  outstretched 
hands,  invoking  the  descent  of  fire 
upon  the  altar.  His  eye  glowed  with 
splendid  consecration  in  the  light  of 
his  sacrifice,  and  every  muscle  of  his 
brawny  frame  swelled  with  energy  as 
he  seized  the  sword  that  smote  the  false 
prophets  by  the  brook  Eishon.  To-day 
he  is  an  uninteresting,  swart,  un- 
sightly vagrant,  as  he  slumbers  beneath 
the  juniper-tree.  The  soul  gone  out 
of  him,  how  mean  a  thing  is  manl 
Flesh  and  bones  and  turbid  blood — a 
mortal  mass— covered  with  rude  sheep- 
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skin,  or  clad  in  the  velvet  of  the  cour- 
tier, the  soulless  life  is  this,  no  more. 
We  draw  our  strength  from  without. 
We  have  it  not  within.  Elijah,  God- 
sustained,  is  a  prophet ;  without  God, 
a  tramp.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
one  whatever  his  condition.  With 
God,  we  have  destiny,  power,  pur- 
pose, hope  amid  degeneracy,  courage 
to  brave  the  power  of  Ahab  and  defy 
the  threats  of  Jezebel.  Withont  God, 
man  is  craven ;  his  soul  in  the  shadow 
of  death;  a  beggar  tho  robed  in 
miniver;  aimless  and  cheerless  tho 
a  palace  were  his  home. 

See,  still,  how  the  power  is  from 
without.  As  Elijah  sleeps,  his  raven 
locks  clustering  about  his  swart  face, 
underneath  the  shadow  of  the  juniper 
white  wings  glide  noiselessly.  An 
angel  smiles  comfortingly  upon  tho 
troubled  face  of  the  man  of  Gtod,  then 
touches  him,  and  vanishes  I  Elijah, 
awakened  by  the  touch,  beholds  a  cake 
baken  upon  the  coals  and  a  cruse  of 
water  at  his  head.  How  came  they 
there?  He  knew  not.  So  far  as  we 
learn  he  did  not  seek  to  know.  He  ate 
and  drank  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Just  what  we  all  have  done,  many 
and  many  a  time.  In  circumstances  of 
great  pain  and  sorrow,  in  the  day- 
dream of  dejection  when  all  was  dark- 
ness, as  we  sat  and  folded  our  hands 
listlessly  —  indifferent,  almost,  as  to 
what  should  follow — have  not  we  felt 
the  angel's  touch  and  heard  some  words 
of  encouragement  or  beheld  the  revela- 
tion of  some  plan  that,  acted  on,  had 
been  as  bread  and  water  to  our  fainting 
spirits?  How  plentifully,  too,  have 
been  our  refreshments,  and  how  abun- 
dant are  they  still.  We  have  the 
cheering,  illuminating,  and  precious 
word  of  Gk>d.  We  may  derive  His 
message  from  it  when  we '.will.  We 
have  access  to  Him  in  prayer.  We 
have  the  ordinances  and  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  opportunities  of  spirit- 
ual fellowship  and  communion.  We 
eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup, 
bat»  alas  I  we  do  not  discern  the  Lord's 
body.     The  strength  we  receive  we 


squander.  Comfortable  circumstances 
make  many  slothful ;  the  multitude  of 
privileges  beget  indifference.  We  glut 
ourselves  with  dainties  until  we  are  sur- 
feited, and,  as  we  look  around  upon  the 
work  and  onward  to  the  journey,  we 
are  fain  to  seek  the  shadow  of  some 
juniper-bush,  where  we  may  languidly 
slumber. 

Now,  it  might  be  supposed  that  God 
would  simply  leave  us  in  our  sloth,  and 
let  us  sleep  to  death  as  do  the  poor  vic- 
tims of  opium  poisoning.  But  He  does 
not.  He  deals  with  us  as  the  physician 
with  the  narcotized  patient.  You 
know,  if  one  has  swallowed  an  over- 
dose of  laudanum,  how  the  doctor  will 
compel  him  to  walk  the  floor,  heedless 
of  his  protests ;  that  he  will  even  pinch 
his  flesh  and  lash  him  smartly  on  the 
bare  back  to  keep  him  awake  until  the 
effects  of  the  poison  have  disappeared ; 
for  he  knows  that  slumber  means  death 
to  the  patient  beyond  a  peradventure. 
Now,  it  is  thus  that  God  treats  us. 
When  we  fail  to  use  our  privileges  they 
become  narcotics,  and  in  the  abuse  of 
them  the  soul  would  sleep  the  sleep  of 
destruction.  But  He  sends  sorrow  and 
smart,  and  lets  the  lash  fall  heavily 
many  a  time,  thus  waking  us  and  keep- 
ing us  awake. 

So  He  dealt  with  Elijah.  A  second 
time  the  angel  came  and  touched  him. 
And,  lo !  more  food  and  more  water. 
How  tender  and  boimtiful  the  divine 
compassion  I  God  remembers  the  frail- 
ty of  His  servants.  He  is  with  them 
always  and  requires  of  them  no  service 
He  will  not  give  the  strength  to  exe- 
Tute.  Elijah,  in  the  spiritual  panic 
occasioned  by  Jezebel's  threat,  flees  as 
if  he  were  unprotected  and  his  life  in 
her  power. 

As  in  mechanics,  so  in  things  spirit- 
ual, action  and  reaction  are  equal  to 
each  other.  The  sublime  exaltation  of 
yesterday  on  Carmel  is  followed  by  the 
dejection  of  to-day  beneath  the  juniper- 
tree.  So  great  confidence  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  temporary  moral  overthrow 
or  collapse  of  faith.  Victory  is  not 
seldom  the  portal  of  defeat.    The  emo 
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tions  are,  at  beat,  a  mob.  We  about 
**  HoaaDDa  1 "  now,  and,  but  for  reatrain- 
ing  grace,  ere  long  we  migbt  JoId  in  tbe 
cry,  ** Crucify  Him  I"  Our  weakneaa 
ia  self-reliance.  We  put  ouraelvea  in 
tbe  place  of  God.  When  we  are  in  diffi- 
culty, or  wben  we  are  not  aucceeding, 
we  readily  acknowledge  that  tbe  power 
ia  of  Uim.  Wben  auccesa  comes  we 
glory  in  it  aa  if  it  were  our  own  doing. 
But  vanity  is  a  curtain  tbat  tbe  divine 
face  does  not  abine  tbrougb ;  and  wben 
it  comes  between  us  and  God,  fortb* 
with  we  are  in  darknesa.  £lijab  had 
suffered  bis  egotism  to  spread  until  it 
bad  darkened  bis  soul.  ''I,  even  I, 
only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to 
take  it  away.  **  Poor,  f ooliab  prophet  1 
There  were  yet  seven  thousand  in  Is* 
rael  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal.  Moreover,  never  was  God  so 
near  to  this  man  aa  wben  he  supposed 
that  be  was  utterly  unfriended. 

Wben  no  voice  thrilled  with  sympa* 
thy,  then  the  voice  of  the  angel  apoke ; 
wben  no  human  band  was  stretched  to 
help,  the  angel  touched  the  aleeping 
prophet  and  brought  him  food  and 
drink.  Let  us  lay  the  lesson  to  heart. 
Tbe  most  potential  forces  are  the  un- 
seen and  silent  ones.  Gravity,  that  is 
the  girdle  of  tbe  universe,  is  noiseless- 
ly adjusted  to  the  waists  of  myriad 
worlds  and  holds  them  in  orderly  aline- 
ment.  Forces  no  one  can  discern  are 
constantly  but  silently  at  work  beneath 
the  soil,  preparing  the  harvests  of  tbe 
year  whose  golden  plenty  shall  cause 
the  soul  of  man  to  break  forth  into 
praise  in  the  autumn  months.  Elisba 
is  defenseless  in  Dothan,  and  tbe  army 
of  Syria  has  invested  the  city.  But, 
noiselessly  massed,  their  armament  cov- 
ering tbe  invading  host,  the  prophet 
and  the  young  man,  Gehazi,  behold 
**■  tbe  mountains  full  of  chariots  of  fire 
and  horsemen  of  fire  round  about  Eli- 
sba. **  So  in  the  experience  of  Elijah. 
No  seraph  band  was  seen  by  mortal 
eyea  fanning  bis  sacrifice  with  their 
wings  aa  it  blazed  upon  tbe  altar. 
Until  tbe  fire  deacended  be  seemed  ut- 
terly alone ;  for  tbe  bearta  of  rebelliona 


Israel  bad  gone  out  after  Baal  and  their 
sympatbiea  were  with  his  priests.  But, 
silent  and  unseen  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, the  angel  bovera  over  him  in  the 
hour  of  despondency  and  defeat  It  ia 
wben  strength  and  hope  are  gone  that 
tbe  noiseless  messenger  arrivea,  makes 
ready  tbe  cake  upon  tbe  coals,  and 
placea  tbe  cruse  of  water  at  tbe  proph- 
et's bead. 

Hoi  ye  that  cower  behind  tbe  cur- 
tain of  abadows,  from  whom  hope  hu 
fled,  whose  bearta  are  cowed  by  the 
world 'a  rage,  whose  spirits  are  broken 
by  apparently  bootless  encounter  with 
odds  that  are  too  heavy  for  you,  who 
complain  of  life  aa  an  intolerable  bar- 
den  and  implore  tbe  messenger  of  death 
to  bring  relief,  lift  up  your  beada  and 
look  I  Above  are  ministering  angels; 
around  you  the  hosts  of  eternity ;  un- 
seen weapons  already  press  against  the 
bosoms  of  your  foes ;  invincible  forces 
are  undermining  the  'walls  of  your 
prison-house  I  Courage,  brothers,  yet 
a  little  longer  1  The  battle  is  not 
yours  but  God's,  who,  in  tbe  righteous 
cause  of  His  humblest  saint,  directs 
tbat  mighty  army  tbat  ''never  called 
retreat" 

**From  wicked  Ahab*B  rage,   and  farloui 

wrath  of  Jesebel, 
He  brings  His  prophets;  and  from  fiery  hell 

Delivers  He  His  saints; 
Whose  arm  creation  is,  whose  word  Is  law-> 
Justice,  the  sword  of  righteousness,  he*U 
draw. 

Who  slumbers  not  nor  faints  r 

He  suffers  Elijah  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness, indeed.  But  in  tbe  strength  of 
the  food  the  angel  brought  him,  be  is 
sustained  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
till  be  comes  to  the  mount  of  God,  even 
to  Horeb.  There,  in  weird  and  majes- 
tic symbolism,  Jehovah  teaches  him  tbe 
sublime  lesson  elsewhere  conveyed  to 
us  in  tbe  words,  "  Not  by  migbt  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord."  Thus  nerved  and  instructed 
be  went  back  and  anointed  Hazael  to 
be  king  over  Syria ;  Jehu,  tbe  son  of 
Nimshi,  to  be  king  over  Israel ;  and 
Elisba  to  be  bis  own  succeasor. 
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So,  we  repeat,  the  dutj  God  re- 
quires of  us  He  will  give  ns  means, 
strength,  and  opportunity  to  perform. 
Let  us,  then,  surrender  ourselves  into 
His  hands  fearlessly,  for  the  doing  of 
the  task  He  has  assigned  us.  The  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  it  is,  the  more 
assurance  have  we  of  the  angels  as  our 
colaborers.  If  our  j oumey  lies  through 
a  wilderness,  the  sterile  scene  will  be 
gladdened  by  the  heavenly  escort. 
Just  above  earth's  Saharas  are  the 
Imnging  gardens  of  God;  and  every 
obedient  service  lifts  us  nearer  to  them. 
Are  we  faint  and  hungry  as  we  Jour- 
ney? There  is  living  bread  baked  on 
the  fire  of  Christ's  passion.  Are  we 
athirst?  There  is  water  of  which,  if  a 
man  drink,  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
living  water,  springing  up  unto  eternal 
life. 

"^Id  pasturee  green?  Not  always;  sometimee 

He, 
?rho  knoweth  beat,  in  kindneaa  leadeth  me 

In  weary  ways,  where  heavy  shadows  be. 

80,  whether  on  the  hill-tops,  high  and  fair, 
I  dwell,  or  in  the  sunless  yalleys  where 

The  shadows  lie,  what  matter?  He  is  there." 


CHKISTIAH    CARS    OHE    OF    AN- 
OTHER.* 

Bt  Rev.  George  W.  Bobden  [Pres- 
byterian], South  Auburn,  Nebr. 

yfKtther  one  member  suffer,  aU  the  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be 
honored,  aU  the  members  r^oice  with 
it,--!  Cor.  xii.  26. 

Brief  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances, varied  gifts,  etc.,  of  the  church 
at  Corinth. 

i.  The  Diversity  of  the  Church, 

(a)  All  nations  and  races  of  men, 
ver.  18. 

(6)  All  kinds  and  conditions  of  men, 
ver.  18. 

(6)  All  gifts  and  graces  fitting  for 
every  form  of  service  in  Clirist's  name. 
(Enlarge  upon  this  very  important  and 
touching  truth.) 

*  Ootllne  of  a  reviTal  sermon,  illustrating: 
the  mlty  of  the  Church,  and  the  blessedness 
oC  Mlowship. 


Tet  all  this  diversity  is  in  unity, 
ministered  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit. 
St.  Paul  figures  this  in  the  human 
body,  vs.  12,  27. 

Revival  work  now  in  progress  en- 
ables us  to  feel  the  force  of  our  text, 
ver.  26. 

//.   Unity  of  the  Church. 

Progress  of  missions — we  are  dis- 
tressed— war  in  the  East. 

Or,  Armenia,-— martyred  Christians; 
we  suffer,  and  are  roused.  Size  of  the 
body  in  no  way  deadens  pain  in  mem- 
bers. Again,  locally:  one  church, 
many  members.  We  have  concern  for 
the  least,  as  well  as  most  prominent ; 
little  fingers  important,  and  hurt  us  all 
over.  Little  faults  in  members  pain 
the  whole  body— speck  in  the  eye,  or 
splinter  in  the  finger. 

Ill,  The  Church* s  Care  of  Its  Members, 

How  deal  with  little  finger  or  limb 
that  afflicts  the  body?  Condemn  the 
finger  because  of  the  splinter?  Angry 
at  it?  Talk  against  it?  Cut  it  off? 
Oh,  no,  for  it  is  your  member;  it 
suffers,  you  suffer.  Gently,  deliber- 
ately, patiently,  obtaining  best  light, 
with  your  best  skill,  you  try  to  pick 
out  the  offending  splinter;  you  exhaust 
every  means  rather  than  lose  the  mem- 
ber. And  when  the  member  is  freed 
you  put  on  ointment,  and  bind  it  up, 
and  nurse  it  well  again — t.  e. ,  members 
serve  one  another. 

And  when  it  ''feels  better,"  you  feel 
better,  and  are  glad. 

In  conclusion — **  Now  ye  are  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. " 

For  the  revivals  in  progress  in  for 
eign  lands  we  are  glad.  For  those  all 
over  our  land  we  rejoice.  For  those  in 
our  sister  churches  in  this  city  we  are 
happy.  For  that  in  our  own  church 
we  are  deeply  affected. 

And  since  we  are  all  members  of 
Christ's  body,  He,  too,  rejoices.  There 
is  Joy  in  heaven. 

Evidently  nothing  can  be  more  uni- 
fying, more  blessed,  than  the  Christian 
faith. 
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BOOT-STRAP  RELIGION. 

By     Rev.    Edward    O.    Sharps 
[Christian],  Satbrook,  III. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  ehanffe  his  Mn  or  the 
leopard  fustpotsf  Then  may  ye  also  do 
good  that  are  acetutomed  to  do  evil. — 
Jer.  ziii.  23. 

Thb  realm  of  human  plans  and  ac- 
complishments is  all  but  boundless. 
**  Tell  a  Kansan  a  thing  can  not  be  done, 
and  he  goes  and  does  it, "  said  John  J. 
Ingalls.  But  there  are  some  things  no 
man  can  do.  The  Ethiopian  can  not 
change  his  skin  from  black  to  white, 
nor  can  the  leopard  remove  the  spots 
from  his  tawny  coat.  These  are  phys* 
leal  impossibilities.  We  have  a  more 
modern  and  homely  expression  for  the 
same  thought :  "  You  can  not  lift  your- 
self over  the  fence  with  your  boot- 
straps." This  serves  as  a  comparison 
for  impossible  things  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world.  The  text  indicates 
that  Israel  was  so  far  gone  from  God 
that  self- reform  was  a  hopeless  task. 
So  the  first  phase  of  our  theme  is : 

/.    Man    Can  Not  Purify  and  Save 

Bimseff. 

This  inability  does  not  always  arise 
from  lack  of  desire,  tho  that  may 
help  to  hinder.  Many  a  poor  wretch 
has  felt  like  crying  out :  "  What  good 
thing  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
Had  man  been  able  to  redeem  himself, 
the  mighty  God  had  not  stooped  to 
enter  "life's  low  door, "  and  the  awful 
tragedy  on  Calvary  had  not  occurred. 
The  Magi  came  from  lands  afar  seek- 
ing a  king  for  their  souls.  Those 
Greeks  who  came  up  to  the  feast  (John 
xii.  20,  21)  had  found  no  help  in  phil- 
osophy at  Athens  or  ceremonialism  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  with  real  heart- 
hunger  that  they  came,  saying :  **  Sir, 
we  would  see  Jesus. " 

The  sinner's  efforts  to  do  better  and 
be  better  invariably  end  in  failure  be- 
cause  his  nature  remains  the  same.  No 
one  becomes  a  child  of  God  by  reform- 


ing his  habits.  It  is  simply  washing 
a  pig  which  will  return  to  its  mire  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Every  human  being  of  responsible 
age  is  out  of  Joint  with  God.  He  is 
like  a  watch  that  fails  to  keep  correct 
time — the  interior  is  at  fault.  All 
hand-setting  is  foolish.  It  must  go  to 
the  smith  :  not  the  blacksmith,  but  the 
one  who  knows  watches.  If  the  soul  is 
to  keep  time  for  God,  He  must  set  it 
right.  He  alone  knows  it  thoroughly. 
How  foolish  to  let  a  human  bunglor 
handle  this  heavenly  mechanism  I 

IL  The  Divine  Povoer  ManifeeUd, 

This  is  not  expressed  in  the  text,  but 
the  need  is  there.  Human  helplessness 
correlates  divine  assistance. 

Man,  created  in  God's  image,  is 
marred,  wrecked,  and  ruined  by  moral 
evil.  He  can  not  save  himself;  the 
angels  of  heaven  cannot  save  him« 

Divine  power,  manifested  through 
Jesus  Christ,  who  lived,  died,  and  lived 
again,  now  saves  through  the  Gospel 
(Rom  i.  16)  by  enabling  man  to  i>ar- 
take  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet  i.  8, 
4).  This  is  all  from  heaven.  It  is  the 
birth  from  above.  The  sinner  but  sur- 
renders his  will  to  the  divine  in  faith, 
penitence,  and  baptism,  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  leading  by  and  into  truth. 
These  acts  are  not  works,  but  steps  to 
and  into  Christ  Oh,  the  futility  of 
trusting  moral  traits  or  kindly  deeds  to 
save!  While  a  sin  remains  its  guilt 
will  stain  the  soul  in  spite  of  all  be- 
nevolent acts.  Hester  Prynne  wore  the 
Scarlet  Letter  on  her  bosom  while 
sweetly  helping  alL  God  alone  can  re- 
move its  baleful  luster.  The  holy 
blood  of  Jesus  can  cleanse,  and  nothing 
else  can  restore  whiteness  of  soul.  To 
try  to  reform  one's  self  and  be  saved 
on  a  basis  of  personal  merit  is  **  boot- 
strap religion,  **  and  will  help  no  man  to 
higher  life  or  joy. 


Qod  Known  by  Thorn  Who  Love  Sim. 

Be  that  laveth  Ka,  knoweth  not  CM, 
—1  John  It.  8.— .BiiA^p  Joyce. 
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EASTER  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 


BASTES  PROOFS. 

I.  Cor  Lord  had  Foretold  His  Sesar- 

rection. 

Mait.  xii.  40 :  "For  as  Jonas  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  helly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man 
be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  ** 

Ch.  xvi.  21:  ''From  that  time  forth 
began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples 
how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem, 
and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  be  raised  again  the  third  day.  ** 

Ch,  xcii,  9:  "As  they  came  down 
from  the  mountain  Jesus  charged  them, 
saying,  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  until 
the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  again  from 
the  dead.  ** 

Vs.  ^,  tS  :  "  And  while  they  abode 
in  Galilee  Jesus  said  unto  them,  The 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  men ;  and  they  shall  kill  him, 
and  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised 
again. " 

Ch.  XX.  18, 19  :  "  Behold,  we  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and 
unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  con- 
demn him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver 
him  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to 
scourge,  and  to  crucify  him ;  and  the 
third  day  he  shall  rise  again.  ** 

Ch.  xxci.  St:  "But  after  I  am  risen 
again  I  will  go  before  you  into  Gali- 
lee." 

Mark  ix.  9:  "And  as  they  came 
down  from  the  mountain,  he  charged 
them  that  they  should  tell  no  man 
what  things  they  had  seen,  till  the  Son 
of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead.  ** 

Ver.  SI:  "he  taught  his  disciples, 
and  said  unto  them.  The  Son  of  Man 
is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  and 
they  shall  kill  him,  and  after  that  he 
is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.  ** 

Ch.  xi9.  28:  "But  after  that  I  am 
risen,  t  will  go  before  you  into  Gal- 
ilee." 


Luke  ix.  22 :  "  The  Son  of  Man  must 
suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of 
the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes, 
and  be  slain,  and  be  raised  the  third 
day." 

Ch.  xvii.  Sl-SS:  "Behold  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem;  .  .  .  and  they  shall 
scourge  him  and  put  him  to  death; 
and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.*" 

John  ii.  19-22:  "Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up.  .  .  .  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of 
his  body.  When,  therefore,  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  re- 
membered that  he  had  said  this  unto 
them." 


n.  The  Resurrection  an  Essential 
Part  of  Redemption. 

Lukexxiv.  46:  "Thus  it  is  written, 
and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 
day." 

Acts  xvii.  S:  "Christ  must  needs 
have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from 
the  dead. " 

Horn.  iv.  25:  "Who  was  delivered 
for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  again 
for  our  justification. " 

1  Cor.  XV.  14 :  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain. " 

Ver.  20  :  "  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead  and  become  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept.  " 

Cd.  ii.  12:  "Buried  with  him  in 
baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen 
with  him  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  Gk>d,  who  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead. " 

1  Pet.  i.  S:  "Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which, 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead. " 

Heb.  i.  ^ ;  "  Who  being  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory,  and  the  express  im- 
age of  his  person,  and  upholding  all 
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things  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  majesty  on  high.  ** 

m.  The  Seenrrection  Forenms  the 
Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

JaiU  aariv.  49:  **  Behold.  I  send  the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you ;  but 
tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until 
ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high. " 

John  XX.  gg  :  "  And  when  he  had  said 
this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith 
unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  * 

Act t.  8:  "Ye  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you." 

John  xvi,  7:  ''It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not 
away  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send 
him  unto  you.  ** 

Acts  a.  SS,  33:  "This  Jesus  hath 
Ck)d  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  wit- 
nesses. Therefore  being  by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  re-  . 
ceived  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this 
which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  ** 

IV.  Resurrection  Commandments. 

Matt,  xxviii.  6  :  *^  Come,  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay. " 

Ver.  7:  "Go  quickly,  and  tell  his 
disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the 
dead." 

Ver.  10:  "Be  not  afraid:  Go  tell 
my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee, 
and  then  shall  they  see  me. " 

F«.  19,  20:  "Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.     Amen. " 

Mark  xvi.  IS:  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.** 

Luke  xxiv.  49:  "Tarry  ye  here,  in 


the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high. " 

John  xxi.  £1:  "Peace  be  imto  you; 
as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you.  * 

V.  Seenrrection  Lessons. 

1.  The  empty  tomb:  not  Death,  but 
Life. 

Lukexxtv.  S,  6:  "Why  seek  ye  the 
living  among  the  dead?  He  is  not 
here,  but  is  risen.  •*— Cy.  John  xx,  i,  f .  8. 

2.  The  Anffel  in  the  tomb:  Ood's 
loving  eare  of  our  Dead. 

Mark  xvi.  5  :  "  And  entering  into  the 
sepulcher,  they  saw  a  young  man  sit- 
ting on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a 
long  white  garment  ** 

John  XX.  11,  It:  "As  she  wept  she 
stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the 
sepulcher,  and  seeth  two  angels  in 
white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and 
the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  lain. " 

8.  Christ  Rieen  speaks  Peace. 

Luke  xxix.  36  :  "  Peace  be  unto  you.  ** 

4.  Christ  is  Master  of  L(fe  and  Death. 
John xi.  25:  "I  am  the  resurrection 

and  the  life.  ** 

5.  His  Resurrection  explains  the  Mys- 
teries of  Scripture:  Our  Resurrection  wiU 
make  dear  the  Mysteries  cf  our  Life. 

Luke  xxiv.  45:  "Then  opened  he 
their  understanding,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures. " 

6.  The  Risen  Christ  is  with  His  Church. 
John  XX.  19  :  "  Then  came  Jesus  and 

stood  in  the  midst  ** 

7.  The  Assuratice  of  a  FuJfQled  Eope. 
Acts  xiii.  32,  33:  "We  declare  unto 

you  glad  tidings,  now  that  the  prom- 
ise which  was  made  unto  the  fathers, 
Ck)d  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us, 
their  children.  In  that  he  hath  raised 
up  Jesus  again.  ** 

8.  IhePmeerandDutyqfRtformatum. 
Rom.  vi.  4:   "Like  as  Christ  was 

raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life.  ** 

9.  Our  Redemption  isnotaU  Future; 
%Dhat  is  aecompUshed  should  be  reeognitei 
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aaansm  ttandafrd,  andanew  andfanor- 
ahU  condition. 

Got.  Hi.  1:  *«  If  ye  then  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are 
above. " 

10.  Our  Departed  FHende  are  Safe  in 

mm. 

1  Theu.  iv.  U:  **Por  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
Ood  bring  with  him.  ** 

EASTER  THEMES. 

The  Empty  Tomb  of  Christ  the 
Birthplace  of  a  New  Motive. 

He  died  for  aU,  that  they  which  live 
ehotUd  not  henerforth  lite  unto  themedtee, 
but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  and 
roee  again. — 2  Cor.  v.  15. 

The  Resurrection  Life  of  the  Re- 
deemed. 


jQT  the  Spirit  of  Um  that  raised  up 
Jeeusfrom  the  dead  dwdt  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shaU  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spir- 
it that  dweUeth  in  you.— ^Rom.  viii. 
11. 

A  Risen  Christ  the  Abiding  Place  of 
the  Unembarrassed  Soul. 

And  now,  little  children,  abide  in  him; 
that,  when  he  shaU  appear,  we  may  haw 
confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before 
him  at  his  coming. — 1  John  ii.  8. 

The  Supreme  Manifestation  of  Om- 
nipotence. 

The  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to 
usward  who  believe,  according  to  the  work- 
ing  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places,  ^.— Eph.  i. 
19,20. 


HINTS  AT  THE  MEANING  OF  TEXTS. 

[The  **  Hints"  entered  below  with  a  pseudonym  and  *  are  entered  in  competition  for  the 
nriaes  offered  in  the  November  number  of  Thx  Homilrio  Rkvibw  for  1895  (see  pam  476). 
Our  resdors  are  asked  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  In  order  to  oe  able 
to  TOte  intelligently  on  their  coraparatlTe  merits. 

The  printing  of  the  **  Hints**  for  theprlzes  offered  by  The  Homilxtio  Rkvtbw  will  prob- 
ably be  dosed  with  the  Ifay  number.  Those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  deciding  which  are 
ben  in  the  Tarious  classes  wiU  do  well  to  be  making  preparation  for  the  casting  of  their 
▼otes.] 


HINTS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  SER- 
MONS. 

A  Lad  of  Galilee. 

There  is  a  lad  here  which  hathflw  barley 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes. — John 
vi.  9. 

Not  a  basket-picnic.  Too  exciting 
a  time  for  pleasure.  The  great  won- 
der-worker seeks  rest  in  desert ;  crowd 
follows ;  supper-time ;  no  hotel  near. 

I.  The  boy. 

1.  Only  a  boy,  but,  etc. 

9.  A  prudent  boy.  More  prudent 
than  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  took 
no  food. 

8.  Was  willing  to  give  Christ  his 
biscuit  and  fish. 

IL  The  boy  and  Christ. 

1.  The  boy  could  not  feed  the  mul- 
titude, but  the  boy  and  Christ  could. 

8.  Christaswillingtouse  theboy  in 
His  serrioe  as  to  use  a  man. 


8.  Not  the  amount  the  boy  had,  but 
the  fact  that  he  had  something  of  Talue 
and  was  willing  to  give  it. 

[Each  of  the  above  points  to  be  illus- 
trated in  a  telling  manner.] 

Boy  I  you  may  be  smart,  and  accom- 
plish something  in  life  without  Christ, 
but  your  bread  and  fish  will  do  five 
thousand  times  as  much  good  if  you 
form  a  partnership  with  Him. 

Sacred  Desk.* 


HINTS  FOR  COMMUNION  SER- 
MONS. 

The  Christian's  Remembrance  of 
Christ. 

JTiis  do  in  remembrance  of  me, — Luke 
xxii.  19. 

When  we  celebrate  a  national  hol- 
iday, always  think  of  the  principles 
which  led  to  its  establishment,  the  ef- 
fect those  principles  have  upon  the 
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present,  and  bow  they  Bhould  affect  the 
future. 

With  this  injunction  of  Christ  we 
should  think : 

I.  Of  what  Christ  was  in  the  past 

1.  His  noble  and  perfect  character. 

2.  His  high  and  holy  teachings. 
**  He  spake  as  never  man  spoke.  ** 

8.  His  mighty  and  gracious  works. 
**  He  went  about  doing  good. " 
4.  His  agony  in  Gethsemane. 

II.  Of  what  Christ  should  be  to  each 
one  of  us  at  present 

1.  The  hope  of  glory. 

2.  Our  strength.  **I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me.  ** 

8.  Captain  of  our  salvation.  The 
fight  against  sin  is  on.  In  a  battle  so 
much  depends  upon  the  leader.  Water- 
loo without  Wellington  a  victory  for 
Napoleon.  Tours  without  Martel  a 
victory  for  Saracens. 

4.  A  present  Saviour.  ''Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
•*  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  •* 

III.  How  His  teachings  and  work 
should  affect  the  future  of  our  lives. 

1.  By  partaking  of  this  Sacrament 
we  renew  our  pledge  of  fidelity. 

2.  Ultimate  victory  and  reward. 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  ** 

LiELIUS.* 


Watching  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

And  silting  down  they  watched  him  there. 
—Matt  xxvii.  86. 

This  is  what  we  do  in  spirit  when 
we  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

**  There  is  life  for  a  look.  *• 

I.  TheWafchers. 

Friendly  watchers  —  **afar  off.  *• 
Heavenly  watchers — **  these  things  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.  **  The  Father 
bid  His  face. 

Unfriendly  Watchers. 

(1)  Priests  and  people  mocking.  (2) 
Curious  sightseers  half  expecting  a  mir- 
acle.    (8)  The  indifferent  soldiers. 

All  eyes,  friendly  or  unfriendly, 
turned  back  on  the  cross  still. 


IL  The  One  who  was  watched. 

Were  there  not  three  crosses?  Ar- 
tists often  paint  one  cross,  seeing  no 
man  save  Jesus  only.  Nothing  to  see 
a  thief  on  a  cross.    Something  to  see : 

(1),  The  Sinless  One.  (2)  The  Son 
of  God.     (8)  The  Saviour  of  the  world. 

ni.  What  they  actually  saw. 

(1)  Only  a  man  who  wore  a  crown  of 
thorns.    A  foolish  pretender  to  royalty. 

(2)  Misguided  man,  victim  of  death. 
(8)  Mysterious  darkness. 

IV.  What  they  might  have  seen. 

(1)  Coronation  instead  of  crucifixion. 

(2)  Sacrifice  instead  of  martyrdom. 
(8)  Victor    instead    of    victim    of 

death. 

(4)  Dawning  of  new  day  instead  of 
darkness. 

All  this  seen  now.  Crucifixion  great- 
est fact  of  history.  We  would  not  have 
it  different.  HuR.* 


HINTS  FOR    REVIVAL    SERMONS. 

Koheleth— A  Warning. 
Eccl.  iii.  1-8,  and  xii.  1.  2. 

JSioHELBTH  holds  up  himsclf  as  a 
warning  to  others. 

Book  an  allegory  of  human  life,  show 
ing  futile  attempts  of  a  worldling  in 
various  ways  to  find  happiness. 

As  human  nature  remains  a  very  con- 
stant quantity  in  every  age,  laws  gov- 
erning or  influencing  human  careers 
much  the  same  now  as  then. 

I.  Day  of  Grace — opportunity. 

We  may  select  aim  in  life,  and  per- 
sistent effort  will  usually  gain  it — Gal. 
vi.  7  h.  Misuse  day  of  opportunity, 
then  comes 

n.  Day  of  Blindness  or  Satiety- 
resulting  from  neglect  or  misuse  of 
opportunity.    Then — 

m.  Day  of  Judgment— reaping  nat- 
ural fruits.  This  illustrated  in  Eohe- 
leth's  life.  He  sought  happiness  suc- 
cessively from  study,  pl^^ure,  etc. 
All  ended  in  failure ;  be  observed  same 
in  others. 

Same  law  operating  to-day.    Trouble 
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resiilts  from  yiolation  of  order  which 
God  has  ordained. 

Eoheleth  saw  his  error  at  last,  and 
came  to  right  conclusion  (chap.  xii. 
18).  But  Gospel  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  anticipate  and  avoid  this 
error. 

Gospel  the  only  true  and  satisfying 
philosophy  of  life.  Then  don't  let 
your  life  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
course. 

Therefore  "covet  earnestly,"  etc. 

Chap.  xii.  13,  14,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

Shkm.* 


may  be  recovered,  and  lost  wealth  re- 
gained, etc. 
A  lost  soul  is  lost  forever. 

ICH  DiKN.* 


Profit  and  Loss. 

For  what  i»  a  man  profited  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  laee  hie  own 
eoult—KLeXl,  zvl.  26. 

I.  Eysrt  toiler  aims  at  profit. 
Mariner  endures  hardships.'  Warrior 
braves  danger.  Agriculturist  practises 
thrift  and  economy.  Student  applies 
himself.    Why?    Profit. 

II.  Man  is  naturally  a  trader,  and 
likes  a  good  bargain.  A  purchase 
should  be  an  equivalent  for  the  price 
paid.  Two  things  before  him.  If  he 
secures  one,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  One  visible,  other  invisible; 
one  matter,  other  spirit;  one  perish- 
able, other  immortal. —Matt.  vi.  24. 

1.  The  World,  (a)  Its  pleasures. 
F^Mcinate  and  allure,  but  corrupt  and 
destroy,  {h)  Its  honors.  Flying  shad- 
ows. Bursting  bubbles,  (c)  Riches. 
Winged  uncertainties. 

3.  The  Soul,  {a)  Its  capacities. 
Almost  unlimited,  altho  in  a  fallen 
state.  Inventions.  Discoveries.  Can 
talk  with  God.  {b)  Its  value.  God's 
estimate  seen  at  Bethlehem,  Gethsem- 
aoe,  and  Calvary,  (e)  Its  destiny. 
Long  as  God  lives. 

m.  Is  the  world  an  equivalent  for 
the  soul?    The  loss  of  the  soul  is : 

(1)  A  real  loss.  Some  losses  are 
gain.  Man  may  lose  health  and  gain 
Christ. 

(2)  A  complete  loss.  Man  may  lose 
much,  but  not  all. 

(8)  An  irreparable  loss.    Lost  health 


HINTS   FOR   MI8CELLA1V£0US 
SERMONS. 

Pilate's  Predicament. 

WhxU  then  shall  I  do  unto  Jesus  which  is 
called  Christ  f—Mhtt.  xxvii.  22. 

1.  He  had  to  do  something.     His 
official  duty  made  it  necessary. 

2.  He  was  urged  to  do  his  duty.  By 
conscience.    By  his  wife's  dream. 

He  sought  to  evade  his  duty. 

8.  He  knew  what  he  ought  to  do. 
He  knew  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  He 
had  not  seized  the  opportunity  of  Palm 
Sunday  to  declare  Himself  a  king. 
"Pilate  perceived  that  for  envy  the 
chief -]^riests  had  delivered  Him  up.  ** 
**  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.  " 

First  expedient:  Sends  Him  to 
Herod. 

Second  expedient:  **I  will  chastise 
Him  and  let  Him  go.  ** 

Third  expedient :  Let  me  release  Him 
and  punish  Barabbas. 

Then  the  Jews  brought  out  the  real 
charge  and  threatened  Pilate  with  an 
appeal  to  Csesar,  and  Pilate's  adminis- 
tration would  not  bear  investigation. 
Delay  only  develops  difficulties. 

4.  He  tried  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  failure.  Washing  his 
hands  before  the  mob.  But  responsi- 
bility can  not  be  evaded. 

And  Pilate  lost ? 

Frederick.* 


The  Battle  the  Lord's. 

ThebattleistheL(nd*s,'^lQsjn,xvil47. 

David  before  Goliath. 

The  church  before  the  world  and  the 
forces  of  iniquity,  to  do  battle. 

I.  The  great  fact.  ''The  battle  is 
the  Lord's" : 

1.  In  its  purpose,  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  triumph  of  right  and  the  salva- 
tion of  his  people. 
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2.  In  the  power  by  which  it  is 
fought. 

8.  In  the  victories  gained. 

n.  The  natural  sequences  of  this 
great  fact 

1.  Our  petty,  selfish,  personal  pride, 
and  pleasure  should  have  no  place  in 
it. 

2.  God  is  infinitely  more  interested 
in  it  than  we  are. 

8.  The  ultimate  victory  is  assured. 
4.  We  should  hereby  be  made  very 
courageous.  Mab.* 

The  Tribulnm. 

In  the  world  ye  tihdU  have  tribulation, — 
John  xvi.  88. 

Tribxtlum  is  Threshing-Sledge. 
I.  The  Divine  purpose  in  the  thresh- 
ing. 

(1)  To  loose  from  the  world. 

(2)  To  sever  from  our  chaff.    • 
(8)  To  fit  us  for  service. 


(4)  To  make  us  "meet  for  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light.  ** 

IL  The  Divine  method  in  tribula- 
tion. 

(1)  As  a  Father.— Dent.  viii.  5; 
Prov.  iii.  12. 

(2)  According  to  the  need.  **Ye 
shall  have  tribulation  ten  days. " 

(8)  According  to  our  strength. 
"  Only  those  most  highly  favored  shall 
be  proved  unto  the  last.  Feebler  souls 
whose  faith  had  fainted,  mercy  had  not 
tried  so  sore. " 

(4)  According  to  our  measure  of  ser- 
vice.    **  Bread-bom  is  bruised. " 

III.  The  result  of  tribulation. 

(1)  Either  sanctification,  or 

(2)  Crushed  beneath  the  tribu- 
\\xm, 

"  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation.  .  .  .  Therefore  are 
they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  Tem- 
ple. "  Tempus  Fdgit.  ♦ 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Recent  Sermons. 

1.  Uoity,  Forbearance,  Peace— the  Ooepel 
for  the  Tlmee.  ** Forbearing  one  an- 
other in  love;  endeaTorinir  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  In  the  boi.d  of 
peace.**— Ephes.  iv.  S,  8.  By  D.  H. 
Overton,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

S.  Orthodoxy  without  Love.    **NeTerthelefli 

.  I  have  somewhat  affainst  thee.  becauM 

thou   hast  left  thy  first    love.**— Bey. 

ii.  4.    By  I.  J.  Lansing,  D.D.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

8.  War  or  Peace.  "He  shall  arbitrate 
amonfl:  many  people  and  give  decision 
to  many  distant  nationa,  so  that  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
knives.  Nation  shall  not  raise  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.**— Micah  It.  8.  w 
Rev.  F.  E.  Dewhurst,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4.  Do  We  Need  More  Theology  or  More  So- 

ciology? **Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might 
This  Is  the  Ciist  and  great  command- 
ment.**—Matt,  xxii.  87,  8&  By  Bev. 
Dr.  Brown,  Oakland,  Cal. 

5.  An   Unwritten   Constitution.    **He  that 

loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  light**- 1 
John  li.  10.  By  Myron  Reed,  D.D., 
Denver,  Oola 

8.  The  Prodigal  World.  **Let  us  walk  hon- 
estly as  in  the  day. "—Rom.  ziil.  18. 
By  w.  T.  Pickard,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Themes  for  Polpit  Treatment. 

2.  National  Disruption  the  Penalty  of  Na- 
tional Corruption.  (**  Through  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  land 
darkened,  and  the  people  shall  be  as 
the  fuel  of  fire:  no  man  shall  spare  his 
brother.  .  .  .  Manasseh,  Ephraim;  and 
Ephraim,  Manasseh:  and  tney  together 
shall  be  against  Judah.**— Isa.  Ix.  10, 21.) 

5.  What  to  Do  with  a  Sense  of  Infury. 
(** Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves; 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  for  it 
is  written,  vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  re- 
pay, saith  the  Lord.**— Bom.  xii.  19.) 

8.  Love*s  Compulsion  of  Love.  (**And  the 
Lord  make  you  to  Increase  and  abound 
in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward 
all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you.**— 1 
ThesB.  iii.  IS.) 

4.  The  Unification  of  the  Nations.  0*For 
he  is  lour  peace,  who  hath  made  both 
one.  and  bath  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  us.**- Eph.  iL 

14.) 

6.  The  Life  Worth  Living.  C*  We  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.  In  this 
present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed 
nope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  Ood  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ* 
-Titus  ii.  18,  13.) 

8.  The  Condition  of  Partnership  with  Christ 
("We  are  made  partakers  pit  partnersl 
of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  befrinnlng  of 
our  confidence  stedfast  unto  tiie  eod.**'- 
Heb.  ill.  14.) 
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SEED-THOUGHT  SECTION. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  SXPERIENCS. 


Some  More  Sermon  Suggestions. 

Bt    Rev.    James    Mudob,     D.D., 
Lowell,  Mass. 

A  sermon  should  always  be  verte- 
brate in  structure — it  should  have  a 
strong,  central,  unifying  backbone, 
but  the  skeleton  should  be  well  covered 
with  Juicy  flesh.  It  should  have  feet 
to  walk,  and  hands  to  strike  or  grapple. 

It  was  the  great  Tholuck  who  said 
that  a  sermon  should  have  heaven  for  its 
father  and  earth  for  its  mother,  which 
is,  perhaps,  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  there  must  be  a  due  combination  of 
the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  the  Bible 
and  the  telegram,  of  touching  men's 
passing  interests  and  present  feelings  as 
well  as  their  gray  hairs  and  their  mid- 
night hours. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  preacher's  being 
dull,  tame,  uninteresting,  and  common- 
place. No  one  fit  for  his  position  will 
be  thus.  If  he  has  something  to  say, 
and  then  takes  pains  to  say  it  freshly 
and  with  feeling,  studying  closely  the 
art  of  putting  things,  so  as  to  bring  in 
the  surprise  element  and  keep  ahead  of 
the  audience  in  their  thought,  he  will 
be  listened  to  with  constant  pleasure 
and  profit. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Scotchman  who  described 
three  successive,  but  not  successful, 
ministers  of  his  parish  in  the  following 
manner:  "Our  first  minister  was  a 
man,  but  he  was  not  a  minister ;  our 
second  was  a  minister,  but  he  was  not 
a  man ;  and  the  one  we  have  at  present 
is  neither  a  man  nor  a  minister.  ** 

If  a  young  man  is  told  to  put  every- 
thing he  can  into  every  sermon,  and  also 
to  omit  everything  he  can,  he  will  at  first 
be  confused,  but  the  counsel  is  good, 
ptoperly  explained.  The  soup  can  not 
be  too  rich,  but  the  ingredients  must 
be  selected  with  utmost  care.    Nothing 


is  to  be  left  out  that  bears  essentially 
on  the  precise  point  which  is  to  be 
forced  home  to  the  hearer's  heart. 
Nothing  is  to  be  put  in  that  is  at  all 
irrelevant  or  that  can  be  spared ;  the 
discourse  will  be  plenty  long  enough 
without  it. 

Force  is  more  important  than  finish. 
Ten  will  be  impressed  by  the  former 
where  one  is  by  the  latter.  Rounded 
periods  can  not  prick.  Point,  pith,  and 
pungency  are  better  worth  cultivating 
than  exquisite  neatness  and  niceness  of 
adornment.  The  preacher  should  re- 
semble a  workingman  rather  than  a 
dandy  in  his  way  of  handling  a  theme. 
It  is  possible  to  be  too  prim,  too  pre- 
cise, too  particular. 

Every  good  sermon  must  be  twice 
bom — once  in  the  study,  and  again  in 
the  pulpit.  Unless  the  fire  of  compo- 
sition is  rekindled  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation  there  will  be  coldness 
all  around,  both  behind  the  desk  and 
in  front  of  it 

Men  should  be  preached  to  **  in  their 
own  tongue  in  which  they  were  bom,  ** 
not  in  the  theological  dialect,  which  is 
foreign  to  them.  Cant  phrases,  tech- 
nical terms,  and  bookish  idioms  must 
be  stringently  ruled  out.  A  sermon 
should  be  simple  in  form,  evangelical 
in  subject-matter,  and  vigorous  in  de- 
livery. 

Animation  is  a  prime  essential  in  the 
pulpit.  Let  the  preacher  wake  up,  and 
look  his  congregation  straight  in  the 
face,  with  a  sense  of  being  master  both 
of  them  and  his  subject.  He  should 
unlimber  all  his  guns  and  let  drive 
with  every  battery. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  ability  is 
audibility,  for  **  faith  cometh  by  hear- 
ing. **  And  this  depends  not  so  much 
on  volume  of  voice  as  on  clearness  of 
articuhition.  Our  modulation  must  be 
known  to  all  men.    The  Lord  '^opened 
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his  mouth"  when  He  would  teach  the 
multitude.  But  a  great  many  preachers 
fail  to  do  it  They  speak  through  their 
teeth,  or  with  flahby,  iuert  lips  that  do 
DOt  form  the  words  distinctly,  and  then 
wonder  that  people  do  not  take  in  what 
they  have  roared  out,  with  wholly 
unnecessary  and  altogether  deafening 
noise. 

Any  congregation  will  tire  if  the  ser- 
mons are  too  much  of  one  sort  They 
should  not  be  all  hortatory,  or  all  ar- 
gumentative, or  all  illustrative,  or  all 
declamatory,  or  all  descriptive,  or  all 
literary,  or  all  expository.  A  due  pro- 
portion should  be  carefully  observed. 
If  instruction,  exhortation,  and  conso- 
lation— the  three  chief  sorts  of  sermons 
— are  duly  mingled  in  the  topics  chosen 
and  the  modes  of  treatment  adopted, 
the  people  will  be  for  a  long  period 
both  edified  and  interested. 

Power  comes  from  weight  and  speed 
combined.  To  be  weighty  without 
being  heavy,  and  rapid  not  because  of 
emptiness  but  force,  implies  a  momen- 
tum that  will  sweep  along  any  audience, 
however  large  and  reluctant. 

Only  he  who  himself  feels  will  be 
likely  to  make  others  feel.  A  tear  that 
can  not  be  restrained,  a  shout  that  will 
come  out,  make  more  impression  on  the 
average  hearer  than  dry,  hard  reason- 
ing. It  is  the  heart  that  reaches  the 
heart. 

The  truth  must  be  put  into  action, 
made  to  come  and  go  in  concrete  form, 
in  every-day,  familiar  shape,  or  it  will 
not  be  grasped  by  many. 

Sermons  are  generally  worth  about 
what  they  cost.  Once  in  a  while  a 
bright  inspiration,  a  happy  thought, 
may  score  a  large  success,  but  to  rely 
upon  this  sort  of  thing  is  fatal.  Hard 
work  tells  in  the  long  run. 

Secure  attention  by  a  bold,  vigorous 
onset  at  the  beginning^of  the  discourse, 
and  insist  on  retaining  it  by  every  al- 
lowable expedient;  when  one  can  no 
longer  do  so  it  is  full  time  to  stop,  even 
tbo  but  twenty  minutes  have  elapsed. 


He  who  knows  how  to  seize  the 
strong  points  of  a  subject,  fix  them  b 
logical  order,  and  clothe  them  in  pleas- 
ing rhetoric,  can  at  least  write  a  good 
sermon ;  the  delivery  is  another  matter. 

Every  sermon  should  be  a  prescrip- 
tion, not  so  much  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual as  for  a  particular  class  or  a 
special  condition  of  mind. 

A  small  man  can  not  create  a  great 
sermon  ;  but  many  a  great  man  fails  to 
get  his  greatness  into  his  discourses. 
A  man  may  even  be  a  strong  thinker 
and  a  fine  elocutionist  without  being  a 
marked  success  in  the  pulpit.  Preach- 
ing talent  is  a  very  peculiar  gift,  and 
covers  many  things. 

A  sermon  is  really  short  if  it  seems 
so  to  the  mass  of  the  hearers,  no  matter 
how  much  time  it  occupies.  Slowness 
and  monotony  in  thought  or  delivery,  or 
both,  will  make  any  sermon  seem  long. 

Much  nonsense  is  often  uttered 
against  the  repreaching  of  old  ser- 
mons, and  much  foolish  counsel  given 
as  to  burning  them.  No  man  has  got 
far  into  the  secret  of  successful  sermon- 
izing who  has  not  learned  how  to  use 
to  the  best  advantage  all  his  old  ma- 
terial, and  kindle  the  brightest  kind  of 
a  blaze  with  the  manuscripts  of  othsr 
years,  not  on  the  fireplace,  but  in  the 
pulpit. 

A  great  preacher  once  said  :  ''It  has 
been  the  sin  of  my  life  that  I  have  not 
always  taken  aim.  If  I  had  loved  men 
more  and  loved  subjects  only  as  God's 
instruments  of  good  for  men,  it  would 
have  been  better. " 

One  great  thought,  properly  elabo- 
rated, illustrated,  intensified,  and  ap- 
plied, is  quite  enough  for  the  greatest 
kind  of  sermon. 

'  Only  two  voices  have  any  business 
to  be  heard  commandingly  in  the  selec- 
tion of  pulpit  topics— the  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  rights  of  truth.  When 
the  two  combine,  as  they  generally  do, 
for  the  people  surely  need  the  truth, 
the  pathway  is  clear,  and  the  message 
imperative. 
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Most  preachers '  style  would  be 
greatly  lightened  and  brightened,  in- 
tensified and  invigorated,  by  a  larger 
supply  of  short  sentences,  and  terse, 
briflJc,  electric  Anglo-Saxon  words. 
They  go  straight  to  the  point,  like  the 
thrust  of  a  short  sword. 

To  be  perfectly  sweet-tempered  yet 
perfectly  fearless,  **  speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  **  gives  one  a  wonderful  control 
of  a  congregation. 

The  chief  points  to  be  noted  about 
concluding  appeals  are  that  they  be 
varied,  intense,  hopeful,  practical,  and 
brief.  It  is  much  to  stop  when  one 
has  really  got  through. 


Anecdotes  in  the  Polpit. 

By  Rbv.  C.  C.  Bbown,  Sumtsb,  8.  C. 

One  would  imagine  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  debatable  question  whether  a 
preacher  should  use  anecdotes  in  his 
preaching.  But  now  and  then  some 
saintly  soul  bobs  up,  and  pronounces 
anathemas  upon  the  anecdotist.  I  have 
noticed  that  these  men  are  generally 
such  as  can  neither  tell  a  story  nor  un- 
derstand a  Joke.  They  may  not  be 
thick  in  the  head  \  but  they  surely  have 
a  thick  place  somewhere  in  their  anat- 
omy. 

The  gift  of  being  able  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote is  no  mean  thing,  nor  is  it  to  be 
despised.  Preachers  should  study  to 
acquire  the  art.  It  has  made  many 
men  masters  of  assemblies,  and  opened 
up  for  them  a  way  into  human  hearts. 

The  secret  of  success,  I  think,  con- 
sists in  being  able  to  tell  the  story 
rapidly,  not  going  too  much  into  de- 
tail, and  never  lagging  so  long  as  to  let 
the  audience  get  ahead  of  the  speaker. 
As  soon  as  the  hearer  reaches  the  end 
of  the  story — and  that,  too,  before  the 
narrator  is  more  than  half  through—all 
interest  dies. 

The  speaker  who  would  paint  a  pic- 
ture in  a  story  must  strive  to  do  crayon 
work,  with  bold,  quickly-drawn  lines. 
tod  not  a  tedious  work  in  oil  that  is 
long  in  the  doing.    Many  persons  can 


draw  a  very  good  picture  in  outline 
who  would  kill  it  if  they  sought  to  go 
into  detail. 

Let  me  cite  two  cases.  Recently,  I 
sat  by  a  lady,  listening  to  a  sermon. 
The  preacher  told  the  story  of  a  lost 
child.  A  child  lost  in  the  woods.  The 
woods  very  dark.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning raging.  The  child  screaming. 
The  man  passing  by  heard  a  cry.  It 
was  the  cry  of  the  lost  child.  The  cry 
was  very  weak.  It  was  growing 
weaker.  The  thunder  became  more 
terrific.  The  lightning  was  still  more 
blinding.  The  woods  were  very  dark. 
No  house  was  nigh.  Vines  boimd  the 
forest  trees  together.  The  man,  seeking 
to  find  the  child,  fell  over  the  vines  and 
became  entangled.  While  on  the  ground 
— the  woods  still  very  dark — the  thun- 
der grew  heavier — the  lightning  more 
intense.  After  a  struggle  which  seemed 
to  consume  a  week  or  two,  the  man 
found  the  child.  Then  the  two  are  on 
a  horse,  making  toward  a  house  which 
had  not  before  been  located  by  the 
speaker.  By  and  by  they  come  into 
the  house,  and  the  child,  under  this 
new  light,  proved  to  be  that  of  the  man 
who  had  discovered  him  in  the  woods. 
About  this  time,  the  lady  at  my  side 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  **  Dear  me  1  I 
had  that  child  at  home,  in  bed,  with 
dry  clothes  on,  before  the  man  had 
gotten  out  of  the  woods.  **  What  she 
meant  was  that  she  had  run  through 
the  story  ahead  of  the  narrator,  and 
upon  her  the  story  had  little  power, 
for  she  had  reached  and  passed  the 
climax  while  the  speaker  was  out  in 
the  woods  yonder  making  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
He  attempted  to  be  an  artist,  working 
in  oil,  while  he  should  have  confined 
himself  to  simple  crayon  strokes. 

Another  case  occurs  to  roe.  I  told  a 
story  once  of  a  young  man  who  visited, 
the  governor  of  his  state  to  procure  a 
pardon  for  a  young  woman  condemned 
to  die.  He  had  been  assured  that  he 
could  get  it,  but  delayed  making  ap- 
plication until  the  day  of  the  execution. 
He  got  it,  however,  and  started  awaf 
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to  the  neighboriog  town,  where  the 
woman  was  in  jail.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, the  intervening  river  had  risen 
in  its  banks;  the  bridge  was  gone. 
Into  the  stream  he  plunged,  horseback. 
A  mighty  struggle  followed;  then  a 
run  for  life  to  the  prison  gates.  But 
he  was  too  late ;  the  drop  fell,  and  the 
woman  swung  off  into  eternity,  just 
before  his  arrival.  The  moral  was — 
Do  not  procrastinate.  A  year  later,  a 
good  and  venerable  man  who  had  heard 
my  sermon  attempted  to  repeat  the 
story,  and  told  from  whom  he  had 
gotten  it.  He  resolved  the  whole  thing 
into  a  horse  race.  The  floundering  in 
the  river  was  terrible.  Blood  from  the 
spurred  sides  of  the  horse  marked  the 
current.  Foam  from  his  mouth  floated 
down  the  tide.  His  breathing  was  loud 
and  painful.  His  ears  had  dropped 
back,  and  his  eyes  were  protruding, 
while  lash  and  spur  were  still  doing 
their  bloody  work,  and  the  sharp  curb 
was  tearing  the  animal's  mouth,  as  the 
rider  made  effort  to  turn  him  against 
the  roaring  torrent  of  waters.  Now  the 
horse   goes    under — now   again — and 

again,   and About  this  time,  a 

long-faced  man  leaned  over,  and  whis- 
pered to  me,  "Well,  I  think  he'd  better 


try  to  save  that  good  horse  from  so 
much  beatin' ,  and  let  the  gal  go. "  The 
truth  was  that,  in  his  mighty  effort 
after  effect  in  detailed  description,  we 
had  actually  forgotten  the  condemned 
woman,  and  lost  all  interest  in  her, 
while  our  sympathy  was  given  wholly 
to  the  suffering  horse.  At  the  door  of 
the  church,  the  long-faced  man  said  to 
me  in  a  droll  sort  of  way,  "  Did  you 
ever  see  a  horse  git  sich  a  beatin' 7" 
**  I  never  did,  **  I  replied,  and  we  parted, 
he  very  solemn,  and  I  about  to  explode 
with  laughter. 

My  advice,  then,  to  the  average 
preacher  is,  stick  to  the  crayon  work ; 
you  will  fail  if  you  seek  to  put  in  too 
many  flowers,  or  try  to  make  your  lines 
too  fine.  A  stroke  here  and  one  there 
will  give  the  outline,  and  let  you  into 
the  moral  of  what  you  are  telling. 
The  story  is  not  your  objective  point, 
anyway  ;  you  are  only  after  what  is  in 
the  story,  and  the  sooner  you  get  it  out, 
the  sooner  you  can  be  done  with  it ;  and 
while  the  sensibilities  are  stirred  by 
the  story,  you  can  more  easily  lay  the 
healing  moral  upon  the  feelings  you 
have  aroused  and  quickened. 

So  I  repeat  it.  Hang  to  the  crayon 
business. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


FROM     SCRIPTURE    METAPHORS. 

Bt  Thomas  P.  Hughes^  D.D.,  Nbw 
York  City. 

The  Cedar. 

Ba  8haU  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanan. — 
Psalm  zcii.  12. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  at  one  time 
about  400  mighty  cedar-trees  on  the 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  In  15(K)  there  were 
28.  In  1789  Pococke  counted  15.  The 
beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Utica,  were  of  cedar,  and  had  lasted 
1,200  years.  The  cedar  roof  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  lasted  400 
years. 

The  cedar-tree  is  described  in  the 
Bible  as  tall  (Isa.  IL  18),  spreading 


(Ezek.  zzzi.  8),  abundant  (1  Kings  v. 
5;  vi.  10),  fit  for  beams,  pillars,  and 
boards  (1  Kings  vi.  10,15;  vii.  2),  for 
masts  of  ships  (£z.  zzvii.  5),  and  for 
carved  work  (Isa.  zHv.  14). 

The  Type.— 1.  It  is  a  noble  and 
stately  tree.  2  Kings  ziz.  28 ;  Ezek. 
zvli.  22.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  cedar 
that  grew  in  Cyprus  which  was  180  feet 
high  and  8  fathoms  thick.  The  chil- 
dren of  Qod  are  a  renowned  people. 
Tho  despised  by  the  world,  they  are  the 
aristocracy  of  God.  They  soar  aloft 
and  mount  toward  heaven. — Isa.  zl.  81. 

n.  It  is  a  tree  which  takes  deep 
root.  "  And  cast  forth  his  root  as  Leb- 
anon. "— Hosea  ziv.  5.  "Rooted  and 
grounded  in  love.  **— Eph.  liL  17.   "  0^ 
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visible,  bo  to  speak.  Faith's  vision, 
then,  of  which  tiie  Apostle  speaks,  reads 
the  seen  as  beholding  the  Unseen,  and 
reveals  that  between  the  outward  and 


tangible,  and  the  Inner  and  intangible, 
there  is  but  the  exercise  of  a  superior 
perceptive  faculty.  This  faculty  is 
Faith  itself— clear,  indisputable. 


SEED-THOUGHTS  FOR  SERMONS  AND  PUBLIC  DISCOURSE. 

By  Arthitr  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


"The  body  without  the  spirit  is 
DEAD." — James  ii.  26.— Taken  by  it- 
self, this  is  one  of  the  deep  sayings  of 
God,  capable  of  many  applications.  We 
see  in  ourselves  two  great  and  diverse 
elements  united— a  body  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  and  a  something  we 
call  soul  or  spirit,  still  more  mysteri- 
ous. One  is  outward,  visible,  material, 
mortal;  the  other,  inward,  invisible, 
immaterial,  immortal.  Yet  we  know 
that  it  is  the  spirit  which  gives  the 
body  life.  Death  is  a  mystery,  but  it 
is  tiie  departure  of  spirit,  and  decay 
begins  at  once.  Dead  matter  can  not 
exercise  one  of  the  functions  of  life — 
can  not  see,  hear,  stand,  speak,  walk, 
work. 

This  statement,  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,  is  a  profound  typical 
truth.  Everything  we  know  has  a 
body  and  a  spirit,  save  only  God ;  there 
is  something  outward  and  visible,  and 
something  else  inward  and  invisible. 
Every  work  of  man  and  every  word  of 
man  has  this  double  nature,  and  it  is  the 
union  of  them  which  gives  all  its  beauty 
and  worth — speech  must  be  the  body 
of  which  thought  is  the  spirit.  Paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  music  and  architec- 
toie,  must  embody  ideas,  feelings,  etc., 
or  they  are  worthless. 

Bo  everything  about  our  relations  to 
God  must  be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of 
Life,  or  it  is  worthless.  Four  examples 
of  this  may  be  given : 

1.  Our  creed,  2.  Our  wynhip,  8. 
Oxaworke.    4.  Ovaeertice, 

1.  Our  creed.— There  is  an  outward 
OQofession  of  faith.  But  without  the 
spirit  of  faith  it  is  dead  orthodoxy. 
Bfen  demons  have  a  creed ;  they  be- 
UevB  and  confess  Jesus  as  Son  of  God, 


but  they  do  not  trust  Him  as  God. 
No  amount  of  mere  belief  in  the  his- 
torical facts  of  Christianity  saves  any- 
body.   It  has  no  life  in  it. 

2.  Our  worship. — It  has  an  outward 
form  :  praise,  prayer,  etc.  But  without 
a  spirit  of  worship  it  is  dead  forms ;  a 
censer  without  incense.  No  amount  of 
decoration  and  embellishment  of  the 
censer  or  altar  would  compensate  for 
absence  of  holy  incense  and  offerings. 
The  great  mistake  of  formalism  is  mul- 
tiplying what  is  outward  to  make  up 
for  the  inward  lack. 

8.  Our  works.— Outward  forms  of 
godliness  without  the  power— like  a 
child  going  through  all  the  motions  of 
obedience,  and  yet  not  obeying.  The 
Word  of  God  calls  these  **  dead  works'* 
or  '^  wild  f  ruif — both  meaning  the  same 
thing:  something  having  the  form 
without  the  savor  and  flavor  and  power 
of  true  godliness. 

4.  Our  service  and  sacrifice. — Out- 
ward almsdeeds  without  love.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  Any  self-denials  without  love  are 
like  an  empty  sound  of  a  cymbal.  We 
are  nothing  and  we  profit  nothing — all 
these  are  dead  forms  of  service  without 
the  Spirit  of  Love.  It  is  not  our  gifts 
that  God  cares  for,  but  how  much  love 
and  real  self-sacrifice  we  breathe  into 
them.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of 
being  filled  with  God's  Spirit,  for  He 
is  the  secret  of  Life,  Love,  Power— 
every  good  thing  comes  with  Him. 
Our  creed  is  made  alive  by  a  trusting 
faith.  Our  worship  is  in  the  Spirit, 
etc.,  etc.  

Moral  Mnxims  of  Dr.  Upham. 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  put  before  our 
readers  the  cream  of  thought,  as  col- 
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lected  from  the  writings  of  masters  of 
theartof  thinkiDg.  We  now  present  the 
moral  maxims  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Up- 
ham.  Each  of  them  is  a  valuable  germ 
of  discourse. 

Let  the  time  of  temptation  be  the 
time  of  silence.  Words  react  upon 
feelings ;  and  if  Satan,  in  the  time  of 
our  trials,  can  induce  us  to  utter  a  hasty 
or  unadvised  word,  he  will  add,  by  so 
doing,  to  the  power  of  his  previous  as- 
saults, and  increase  the  probability  of 
his  getting  the  victory. 

It  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  that  the 
natural  life  stiU  exists  and  flourishes  in 
us  if  we  have  what  may  be  called  an 
outward  eye;  and,  instmtd  of  looking 
inwardly  upon  our  own  failings,  are 
prone  closely  to  watch  and  judge 
others.  **  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged."  One  of  the  flrst  inquiries 
arising  in  the  mind  of  a  truly  humbled 
and  sanctified  person,  when  he  sees 
another  in  transgression,  is,  *^Who 
maketh  me  to  differ?"  And  one  of  the 
flrst  supplications  which  he  offers  is, 
*^Lord,  have  compassion  upon  my  of- 
fending brother." 

He  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God  may  suffer  injustice  from  the 
conduct  or  words  of  another,  but  he 
can  never  suffer  loss.  He  sees  the  hand 
of  God  in  everything.  He  knows  that 
everything  which  takes  place  has  either 
a  direct  or  indirect  relation  to  his  pres- 
ent state,  and  is  designed  for  his  bene- 
fit. ''All  things  work  together  for  his 
good." 

He  that  standeth  in  God  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  no  will  but  the  di- 
vine will,  accounts  everything  which 
takes  place  as  a  manifestation  of  God. 
If  God  is  not  the  thing  itself,  God  is 
nevertheless  manifested  in  the  thing. 
And  thus  it  is  with  God  that  he  first 
communicates  through  the  medium  of 
the  thing  in  which  He  manifests  Him- 
self. And  consequently,  as  God  is  the 
first  object  which  presents  itself,  he 
imputes  nothing  to  the  subordinate 
creatures,  neither  condemning  nor  ap- 
proving, neither  sorrowing  nor  rejoi- 


cing, without  flrst  referring  whatever 
takes  place  to  God,  and  viewing  it  in 
the  cleameas  and  truth  of  the  divhw 
light 

It  is  not  safe  to  dwell  upon  the  fail- 
ings and  weaknesses  of  the  Church 
without  at  the  same  time  dwelling  upon 
the  resources  and  goodness  of  God.  In 
the  exercise  of  a  humble  faith  we  must 
connect  the  greatness  of  the  remedy 
with  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 
Otherwise  we  shall  promote  the  plant 
of  our  great  enemy  by  falling  into  a 
repining  and  censorious  spirit — a  state 
of  mind  which  is  equaUy  injurious  to 
ourselves  and  offensive  to  our  heavenly 
Father. 

It  is  a  sign  that  our  wills  are  not 
whoUy  lost  in  the  will  of  God  when 
we  are  much  in  the  habit  of  using  words 
which  imply  election  of  choice ;  such 
as,  I  want  this,  or,  I  want  that ;  I  hope 
it  will  be  so  and  so,  or,  I  hope  it  will  be 
otherwise.  When  our  wills  are  lost  in 
the  will  of  God,  all  our  speciflc  choices 
and  preferences  are  merged  in  God's 
preferences  and  choices.  The  soul  truly 
loves  the  arrangements  of  God,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  In  regard  to  what- 
ever is  now,  and  whatever  shall  be  here- 
after, its  language  is,  "Thy  will  be 
done." 

A  holy  person  often  does  the  same 
things  which  are  done  by  an  unholy 
person,  and  yet  the  things  done  in  the 
two  cases,  the  the  same  in  themselves, 
are  infinitely  different  in  their  char- 
acter. The  one  performs  them  in  the 
will  of  God,  the  other  in  the  will  of 
the  creature. 

The  desires  and  affections  should  all 
converge  and  meet  in  the  same  center, 
viz. ,  in  the  love  of  God's  will  and  glory. 
When  this  is  the  case,  we  exi)erienoe 
true  simplicity  or  singleness  of  heart 
The  opposite  of  this,  viz.,  a  mixed  mo- 
tive, partly  from  God  and  partly  from 
the  world,  is  what  is  described  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a  double  mind.  The 
double-minded  man,  or  the  man  who  is 
not  in  true  simplicity  of  heart  walks  in 
darkness  and  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 
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**  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body 
shaUbefoUoflight.'' 

Confession  of  sin  is  an  important 
duty;  but  there  is  no  true  confession 
of  sin  where  there  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a  turning  away  from  it. 

When  Satan  can  not  prevent  our  good 
deeds,  he  will  sometimes  effect  his  evil 
objects  by  inducing  us  to  take  an  un- 
due and  selfish  satisfaction  in  them. 
So  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  not 
convert  them  into  destructive  poisons, 
to  be  crucified  and  dead  even  to  our 
own  virtues. 

No  person  can  be  considered  as  pray- 
ing in  sincerity  for  a  specified  object 
who  does  not  employ  all  the  appropriate 
natural  means  which  he  can  to  secure 
the  object. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  shine  upon  the 
dust  and  mud,  but  they  are  not  soiled 
by  them.  So  a  holy  soul,  while  it  re- 
mains holy,  may  mingle  with  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  world,  and  yet  be  pure  in 
itself. 

The  decisions  of  the  conscience  are 
always  based  upon  perceptions  and  acts 
of  the  Judgment ;  consequently  he  who 
tots  from  mere  desire,  without  any  in- 
tervention and  helps  of  the  Judgment, 
necessarily  acts  without  the  approba- 
tion of  conscience ;  and  may  be  said, 
therefore,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
term,  to  act  without  God. 

Qad  is  perfectly  tranquil.  He  is 
never  subject  to  agitation  in  any  case 
whatever.  And  unlikeness  to  Him  in 
this  respect,  except  in  what  is  instinc- 
tive and  physically  unavoidable,  indi- 
cates the  existing  state  of  the  mind  to 
be  in  some  respects  wrong. 

Two  things  in  particular  are  to  be 
guarded  against  in  all  the  variety  of 
their  forms,  viz. ,  creature-love  and  self- 
will  ;  in  other  words,  dependence  upon 
self,  and  dependence  upon  our  fellow 


Advendty,  in  the  state  of  things  in 
the  present  life,  has  far  less  danger  for 
11  than  prosperity.    Both,  when  re- 


ceived in  the  proper  spirit,  may  tend  to 
our  spiritual  advancement.  But  the 
tendency  of  adversity,  in  itself  consid- 
ered, is  to  show  us  our  weakness,  and 
to  lead  us  to  God;  while  the  natural 
tendency  of  prosperity,  separate  from 
the  correctives  and  Uie  directions  ^f 
divine  grace,  is  to  inspire  us  with 
self-confidence,  and  to  turn  us  away 
from  God. 

One  of  those  things  which  particu- 
larly characterize  the  holy  mind,  in 
distinction  from  the  unholy  or  natural 
mind,  and  also  in  distinction  from  the 
partially  sanctified  mind,  is,  that  in  the 
allotment  which  falls  to  it  in  life  it 
chooses  to  be  and  loves  to  be  where  it 
is,  and  has  no  disposition  and  no  desire 
to  be  anywhere  else,  till  the  providence 
of  God  clearly  indicates  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  removal. 

Whenever  we  propose  to  change  our 
situation  in  life,  by  establishing  some 
new  relations,  or  by  entering  into  some 
new  business,  it  becomes,  first  of  all, 
a  most  important  religious  duty  to  lay 
all  our  thoughts  and  plans  before  our 
heavenly  Father  for  His  approbation. 
Otherwise  *X  is  possible,  and  even.prob- 
able,  that  we  shall  be  found  running 
the  immense  risk  of  moving  in  our  own 
wisdom  and  out  of  God's  wisdom,  in 
our  own  order  and  out  of  Gkxi's  order, 
for  our  own  ends  and  out  of  God's 
ends. 

Some  portions  of  the  Bible  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  intellect,  and  some  to  the 
heart.  The  parts  addressed  exclusively 
to  the  intellect  are  always  understood, 
where  there  are  corresponding  powers 
and  exercises  of  intellect.  The  parts 
addressed  to  the  heart,  and  which  in- 
volve truths  having  relation  to  the  re- 
ligious affections,  can  be  fully  under- 
stood only  where  there  are  correspond- 
ing exercises  of  the  heart.  And  on 
this  principle,  the  higher  exi)erimental 
truths  of  tiie  Bible,  such  as  relate  to  a 
full  inward  salvation,  are  not  likely  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  except 
in  connection  with  the  experience  of 
such  salvation. 
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H0TB8  BT  THE  WAT. 


8011M  Critica  Critidxed. 

HASTY    GENERALIZATION    BT    A 
SPECIALIST. 

"Stimulants  produoe  temporary  imaiiltj. 
Whisky,  cocain,  and  alcohol  brinfc  tempo- 
rary insanity,  and  so  does  a  reTival  of  relig- 
ion—one  of  those  reliirloua  rerWals  in  which 
men  lose  all  their  reason  and  self-controL 
This  is  simply  a  form  of  drunlcenness,  no 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  the  drunken- 
ness which  lies  in  the  initters.** 

These  words  are  reported  iu  the  press 
despatches  as  having  been  uttered  by 
President  David  8tarr  Jordan,  of  the 
Leland-StanfordUniyersity.CaHtomia, 
in  a  so-called  sermon  to  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  We 
have  never  heard  of  Dr.  Jordan  as  an 
authority  on  any  subject  except  the 
fishes  of  this  country,  t.0.,  as  one  of  the 
most  special  of  the  specialists  in  a  nar- 
row sphere  of  science.  The  utterance 
quoted  illustrates  the  principle  that 
the  narrower  a  so-called  scientist's 
specialism  is,  the  readier  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  to  assume  omniscience. 
Had  he  known  something— even  if  ever 
so  little — of  the  great  revivals  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  he 
could  never  have  made  such  an  absurd 
statement  as  that  attributed  to  him. 
The  Central  CTiristian  Advocate,  recog- 
nizing Dr.  Jordan's  specialty,  admir- 
ably illustrates  the  "scientific'*  char- 
acter of  his  method  of  generalization, 
**  taking  a  few  extravagant,  sensational, 
irresponsible  men  as  types  of  revival- 
ists, and  emphasizing  their  work  as 
representing  the  work  of  'revivals  of 
religion. ' "    It  says : 

**What  would  he  think  of  a  professed  scien* 
tist,  who,  finding  two  or  three  dead  fish 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  should  make  an 
entry  of  this  kind  In  his  note-book?  *The 
only  fish  to  be  found  in  or  near  this  riTor  are 
dead  ones.  This  Is  a  sinjcular  fact,  which 
scientists  ouf^ht  to  carefully  study.  I  hare 
found  three  or  four  dead  fish  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  or  floating  In  it,  and  no  live 


BEWARE  OF  ANOTHER  AS  HA8TT. 

"The  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Prof.  Henry 
Pmmmond,  and  laa  Maelaren  were  daw- 


mates  at  the  MlBlrargh  University,  and  not 
one  of  the  three  won  distinction  as  a  stndent " 
^Ckriatian  Guide, 

There  is  danger  of  another  hasty  gen- 
eralization here,  to  the  effect  that  dis- 
tinction in  scholarship  la  not  a  desliable 
thing  for  young  men  in  the  Univer- 
sities. It  is  doubUesB  true  that  insti- 
tutions of  learning  may  be  so  in  bond- 
age to  the  cramming  system  as  to  wreck 
some  of  the  best  intellects.  But,  while 
these  three  men  have  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  temporary  notoriety,  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  character  of 
their  mental  processes  and  their  wort:, 
and  who  understands  the  principles  of 
logical  and  scientific  thinking,  will  be 
likely  to  find  in  their  cases  a  very 
cogent  argument  In  favor  of  aiming  at 
thoroughness  and  distinction  in  student 
life.  The  absence  of  it  is  what  will 
make  their  work  ephemeral. 

GETTING  THINGS  MIXED. 

*■* Demolish  the  trusts.*— CTevelond  Leader. 

''Let's  demolish  ererjrthing.  Let's  demolish 
partnerships,  patents,  profits,  and  proftren. 
Let's  resolTO  anew  that  life  is  vanity  and  re- 
turn to  the  caTO  of  our  ancestors.  'What'i 
the  good  of  anythlnicr  said  the  skeptic. 
■Nothinffl*  said  the  wag6.^^New  York  Sun, 
February  IS,  1897. 

It  is  easy  to  sweep  everything  out  of 
existence  with  a  breath — i.e.,  figura- 
tively. But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  are  some  pretty  well-established 
distinctions  that  will  not  out  with  a 
puff,such,  e.g. ,  as  that  between  "  trusts'* 
and  ** legitimate  business.**  President 
McEinley  very  appropriately  empha- 
sized it  in  his  Inaugural  Address. 
Any  one  who  so  desires  can  find  in 
The  Independent  of  March  4,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  "Trusts'*  from 
all  points  of  view. 

CUBAN  AND  ARMENIAN. 

*Mr.  [Bverett  P.]  Wheeler  would  have  ug 
Interfere  in  behalf  of  the  far-away  Annenlans 
against  Turkish  savagery,  with  which  only 
Ch  ristlan  Europe  can  deal  effectively ;  but  he 
is  indifferent  to  the  destruction  of  Cuba,  an 
Amdrioaa  Island  olese  by  onr  sfaoiea,     Tbe 
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only  reAOtloQ  in  this  oountry  is  that  of  which 
ha  himwlf  ia  the  foremost  representative."— 
ilTeto  Hork  8un^  February  18, 1897,  in  editorial 
on  "The  Mugwump  Heart." 

By  all  means  let  everything  possible 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
for  the  Cuban.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  kind  of  American  "heart" 
with  a  tolerably  intelligent  head  behind 
it — unless  it  be  a  **  heart  of  stone**— can 
fail  to  feel  the  need  for  a  powerful 
practical  sympathy  with  the  Armenian 
sufferers.  A  hundred  thousand  and 
more  of  them  have  been  butchered  in 
cold  blood,  outrages  unspeakable  have 
been  visited  on  helpless  women  and 
children,  almost  a  million  have  been  re- 
duoed  to  starvation  and  beggary.  Great 
numbers  of  American  citizens  are  resl- 
dingamong.and  have  suffered  with,  the 
Armenian  sufferers.  And  so-called 
Christian  Europe  has  done  nothing  ex- 
cept to  help  on  the  carnival  of  death  1 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  right  in  thinking  that 
it  is  high  time  for  America  to  utter  a 
practical  and  effective  protest  to  the 
"Great  Assassin,"  who  directs  the 
butchery  from  the  Yildiz  Kiosk ! 

**You  can  not  make  men  moral  by  acts  of 
the  lesislature." 

One  of  our  exchanges  announces  this 
as  an  axiom.  It  may  be  true  that  little 
can  be  done  for  bettering  men  morally 
by  legislation  alone  and  directly,  or 
where  there  is  no  public  sentiment 
back  of  it.  But  indirectly,  legislation 
can  doubtless  accomplish  something  as 
an  educator  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
it  can  do  much  more  by  establishing  an 
environment  favorable  to  morality,  and 
by  other  similar  devices.  The  so- 
called  axiom  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  an  axiom. 

Echoes   from  the  Evangelistic  Plat- 
form. 

Dr.  P.  B.  Meyer,  when  in  Philadel- 
phia, during  his  recent  visit  to  this 
country,  thus  set  forth  the  higher  rest 
to  which  the  Scriptures  invite  the  Chris- 
tlan: 


"I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  first  rest, 
which  is  the  rest  from  the  penalty  for  sin 
and  from  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  expe- 
rienced at  oonyersion.  I  speak  of  the  second 
or  deeper  rest,  which  Christ  promised  when 
He  said:  *Leam  of  me  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.* 

''Many  Christians  have  not  this  second 
rest  They  have  troubled  hearts,  and  are 
uneasy  in  their  profession.  Let  them  fully 
take  Christ*s  yoke— it  is  not  a  yoke  imposed 
upon  us;  but  we  accept  a  yoke  which  He 
bore  for  us.  Christ  stands  beside  us  to  bear 
the  yoke  in  common  with  us,  to  follow  the 
fallow  with  us  through  the  field  of  life  to 
the  haven  of  eternity.  Many  Christians  are 
unwilling  to  assume  the  yoke,  and  are  there- 
fore not  at  rest,  because  they  oppose  their 
own  will  to  the  will  of  Qod.  There  must 
come  a  time  in  life,  when  a  man  must  give 
up  his  own  will  and  accept  his  Maker*s  abso- 
lutely, putting  aside  his  own  desires  and 
submitting  to  the  Lord'a  The  struggle 
with  Qod  must  cease  In  order  to  flod  rest. 
The  Christian  must  submit  himself  entirely 
to  God.  .  .  . 

"Hell  itself  is  the  rejecton  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  those  who  are  striring  with 
Him  are  carrying  around  a  hell  on  earth, 
with  heaven  every  day  farther  off,  and  hell 
every  day  nearer.** 

Mr.  Moody  has  a  way  of  making 
things  abundantly  plain  to  the  common 
people  as  well  as  to  the  uncommon. 
He  recently  discoursed  in  Music  Hall, 
on  the  rich  man  who  said  to  his  soul, 
**Take  thine  ease,  **  but  whose  epitaph 
God  wrote  in  the  two  words,  "Thou 
fool.  "  His  practical  comment  ran  thus : 

"Why  did  God  call  this  man  a  fool?  He 
was  not  a  drunkard,  for  the  record  says  he 
was  enlarging  his  bams.  He  wasn^t  a  bad 
man;  he  did  not  speculate  in  stocks  and  rob 
the  widow.  He  did  not  pay  five  cents  on  a 
dollar.  We  are  not  told  that  he  took  bribes 
or  was  a  gambler.  He  was  an  honorable 
man,  and  probably  would  have  been  presi- 
dent of  an  electric  road  if  it  ran  up  the  val- 
ley. He  probably  would  have  been  in  Con- 
gress if  there  had  been  a  CoDgress  then. 

"The  mistake  he  made  was  thia  He  only 
planned  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Man 
is  made  for  something  better  than  this 
world.  This  man  lived  only  for  the  world, 
and  the  world*8  verdict  was,  *Great  mer- 
chant, great  monument*  Then  the  angel 
wrote  his  epitaph  in  one  word— *  Fool.*  The 
reason  he  was  a  fool  was  because  he  lived 
only  for  ^himself.*  The  current  is  always 
hurrying  us  along  to  another  world,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  and  shall  it  be  said  to  you 
as  to  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  *Thou  fool*  7  ** 
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SSRHONIC  QXUSTRATIOH  FROM  CURRENT  LIR. 

Bt  Rev.  Louib  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.  ,  Author  of  "  Christ  Ain>  his  Friends,  " 

**  The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends,  **  £tc. 


Thb  Idolatbt  or  Fomob.  —Id  Teso  IsUuid, 
the  DAti?M  put  the  skulls  of  boAn  they  have 
■lain  on  the  tope  of  poles  set  in  front  of 
their  huts,  and  worship  them.  Alas  I  reoeot 
events,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  indicate  to 
us  that  this  idolatry  of  brute  foroe  is  still 
widely  common  in  nations  calling  themselyea 
Christian. 

Wbt  Not  a  Fathebs*  Oonorbss?— Tbers 
has  been  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington  on^  of  the  most  successful  congresses 
among  all  the  series  of  such  meetings  in  re- 
cent years,  known  as  **Tbe  Mothers'  Ck>o- 
gress.^  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  and  so 
wide  the  interest  in  it,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  building  in  Washington  large 
enough  to  hold  the  people  who  desired  to  at- 
tend iu  sessions.    This  is  all  very  well,  but 


would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
Fathers'  Congress  t  It  would  certainly  be  a 
Tery  novel  occurrence  for  a  thousand  fathers 
to  gather  together,  as  such,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  talk  about  the 
duties,  priTileges,  and  responsibilities  of 
being  a  father.  But  there  oertainlT  is  great 
need  of  emphaslB  on  the  responsibility  of 
fatherhood.  It  is  not  fair  to  lesTe  the  bring- 
ing up  of  children  to  the  mother  alone^  I 
repeat  it,  ''Why  not  a  Fathers*  Oongressr 

Tbb  Tbibbt  or  Jbsus.— Archbishop  Corrl- 
gan  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  intwest 
among  Catholics  by  embodying  the  follow- 
ing temperance  paragraph  in  his  Lenten 
Circular:  **  A  most  usefuland  commendable 
custom  is  that  of  abstaining  during  Lent 
from  stimulants,  in  honor  of  the  sacred 
thirst  of  our  divine  Savior.** 

In  connection  with  the  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating drink  during  Lent,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Archbishop,  half  a  million 
**I  Thirst**  cards  have  been  issued  as  pledges 
to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
churches.    On  these  cards  is  the  following 

Krayer:  *'0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  Thy 
orning  thirst  and  agony  on  the  cross  didst 
suffer  for  poor  drunkards,  grant,  we  beseech 
Thee,  by  Thy  sacred  thlrat  and  agony,  to 
protect  from  the  allurements  of  intoxicating 
drink  all  who  are  in  danger  of  eternal  loss 
through  the  demon  of  intemperance.  Amen." 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catho)i<s  might  well 
Join  in  that  prayer,  not  only  in  Lent,  but  all 
the  year  round.  And  people  who  claim  their 
right  to  drink  moderately  in  their  homes 
might  well  deny  themselves  in  the  spirit  of, 
in  fellowship  with,  their  Redeemer.  *'Th6 
aervant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.** 

LBikNoTHTifO  bb  Lost.  ^Modern  Boienoeis 
finding  wealth  where  once  there  was  only 
waste.  A  new  company  has  beea  organised 
with  fifty  million  dollaraof  capital  to  put  in 
operation  a  new  invention  which  makee  It 
possible  to  manufacture  car-wheels,  basins, 
barrels,  and  other  vessels,  now  made  of  iron, 
wood,  or  paper,  and  also  board  and  other 
building  materials,  from  the  pith  of  corn- 
stalks. ThiB  pith,  which  is  called  cellulose, 
is  also  to  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  warships,  for  filling  in  between 
the  Inside  and  outside  armor  of  Ironclads. 
This  invention  is  suggestive  of  the  law  of 
economy  that  runs  throughout  the  universe. 
There  is  abundance  everywhere,  but  nothing 
meant  for  waste.  What  a  transformation 
would  be    produced    If    all  the  dormant 


strength  and  ability  in  our  Christiss 
churuies  could  be  economically  used  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  I  The  roost  wicked 
waste  of  all  is  the  waste  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual force. 

Etil  CoMifrKicATioirB  CoBBUPT  Good  Miir* 
JiBBS.— With  the  doing  away  with  horses  for 
use  in  street-car  transportation,  and  the 
widespread  use  of  the  bicycle,  the  bands  of 
hones  in  the  Southwest  have  become  value* 
less,  and  great  droves  of  wild  horses  are  get- 
ting to  l>e  numerous.  They  are  troublesome, 
as  they  lead  awav  the  horses  beloni^g  to 
the  cattle  men  ana  farmers,  and  wImu  a  do* 
mesticated  horse  once  gets  with  a  wild  drove, 
it  sometimes  takes  several  days  to  catch 
him.  The  gentlest  family  horse,  after  asw- 
ciating  for  a  few  days  with  these  mustangs, 
seems  to  forget  his  raising;  all  the  old-time 
wildness  of  his  forefathera seems  to  crop  out 
in  him,  and  altho  formwly  he  may  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  caught  anywhere,  be 
will  not  then  permit  a  man  to  get  within  a 
half  a  mile  of  nim.  We  have  in  these  hoTMS 
an  illustration  of  the  efftet  of  bad  company. 
No  youth  or  adult  Christian  can  afford  to 
put  himself  unnecessarily  in  the  mi<tet  of 
evil  associations.  Just  as  a  well  man  would 
be  reckless  to  willingly  remain  where  be 
must  breathe  foul  gases,  so  a  Christian  is 
presumptuous  who  prays  *'Lead  me  not  into 
temptation,**  and  then  deliberately  seeks 
companionship  where  he  must  breathe  a  poi- 
sonous moral  atmosphere. 

Tbb  Dkspaib  or  Sorbow  witeout  Chbxbt. 
^One  of  the  saddest  stories  was  told  the 
other  day  in  the  newspapera  concerning  the 
death  of  an  old  hermit  who  bad  for  many 
yean  lived  a  life  of  great  loneliness  and 
sorrow.  In  his  vouth  he  was  a  very  bright 
young  man  and  a  brilliant  lawyer,  but 
through  the  trsgic  death  of  his  brother  and 
sister  in  an  accident  he  became  beartbrokeB 
and  shut  himself  up  in  a  lonely  farmhouse. 
He  had  great  wealth,  but  sought  none  of  the 

gleasures  or  comforts  that  it  might  have 
rought  to  him.  The  old  house  fell  in  decay 
about  him,  but  he  lived  on  in  the  midst  ot 
the  dirt  and  rubbish,  a  life  of  misery  until 
his  death  a  few  days  ago.  The  only  physi- 
cian who  can  really  heal  the  great  sorrows 
of  the  soul  is  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  a  winrld 
full  of  heartache  and  misery,  and  more  than 
anything  else  it  needs  the  hope  and  good 
cheer  of  the  Gospel. 

Caught  in  tbb  Ouagmibb.— A  young  man 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  Honor  strayed 
into  a  quagmire  in  the  outskirts  of  Jersey 
City  recently  and  came  very  near  losing  his 
life.  He  wandered  into  the  place  ana  f^ll 
asleep.  After  a  while  be  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  ne  was  slowly  sinking  to  death  in  the 
mud  of  the  swamp.  The  first  sensation  was 
that  his  legs  were  freesing.  He  tried  to 
walk,  but  his  feet  were  deep  in  the  mud. 
He  couldn't  take  a  step.  He  began  to  strug- 
gle violently  in  the  effort  to  extricate  him- 
self, and  succeeded  in  raising  one  foot  a  few 
inches.  But  the  other  one  had  sunk  lower, 
and  when  he  paused  to  rest  he  found  that 
the  water  had  risen  up  to  his  chest.  Sud- 
denly the  fearful  peril  of  his  position  dawned 
on  him.  He  was  gradually  but  surely  sink- 
ing in  the  mud.  The  fumes  of  the  liquor  fled 
from  bis  brain,  and  cold  beads  of  petsplm* 
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tioB  Started  oat  on  hli  brow.  He  tried  to 
draw  himself  out  by  throwinir  himself  flat. 
Bat  the  clinsriog  mud  now  held  him  bj  the 
hips.  He  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  Toioe  and 
shrieked  for  help  until  be  was  exhausted. 
Steadily  the  water  rose  to  his  armpits,  then 
to  his  shoulders,  and  the  cold  Hdk  encircled 
his  neck,  and  he  had  uttered  his  last  moan  of 
despair,  when  he  was  OTerheard  by  a  police- 
man and  rescued  from  an  awful  death.  That 
livins  death  is  a  true  picture  of  the  way 
men  sink  into  the  quaKmire  of  sin.  At  first 
they  are  intozioatea  with  its  pleasures,  then 
they  are  asleep  to  their  danger,  and  when 
they  are  finally  aroused  to  their  awful  peril 
it  is  too  late  for  them  to  help  themselves. 
The  only  hope  of  the  poor  sinner  is  in  Jesus 
CSirist,  who  is  able  to  take  his  feet  out  of 
the  quagmire  and  place  them  on  the  solid 
rock. 

Tbb  Psrilb  of  ▲  DBiiTiMa  Soul.— The 
British  steamship  Beeehdene  on  her  last 
Toyaffe  ft^om  Hamburg  and  Newcastle  was 
caught  in  a  field  of  ice.  and  for  many  days 
was  in  great  danger.  The  cakes  of  ice  were 
thick  and  some  as  large  as  the  Tesael.  There 
was  no  turning  around  nor  backing,  and  lit- 
tie  going  ahead.  On  every  side  the  ice-cakes 
orasned  together,  piled  themselves,  and 
crunched  a^nst  the  vessePs  sides,  grinding 
and  creaking  and  pressing  hard  the  plates. 
Held  in  this  icy  grip  the  vessel  drifted  far 
cot  of  her  course,  and  tho  she  finally  escai)ed 
from  the  cold  embrace  of  the  ice-field,  she 
was  many  days  late  in  reaching  port  A 
drifting  ship  Is  always  in  danger,  and  so  is  a 
drifting  soul.  A  ship  is  never  so  safe  as 
when  by  compass  and  chart  she  is  steered 
through  open  water  along  her  proper  track 
to  her  aooostomed  haven.  A  soul  is  never 
safe  unless  guided  in  harmony  with  Qod*s 
will  along  the  path  of  duty,  toward  the  har- 
bor of  heaven.  The  drifting  soul  is  In  con- 
stant peril  of  awful  shipwreck. 

Tbb  Fouuho  of  ths  Pdblio  Mind.— Dur- 
ing a  recent  great  northeast  storm,  the 
south  Jersey  coast  was  deluged  with  the 
rubbish  and  offal  of  New  York  city.  Half- 
decayed  fruit  and  refuse  of  every  kind  filled 
the  air  with  the  most  obnoxious  odors.  In 
an  intellectual  and  moral  way,  that  is  what 
some  of  our  daily  newspapers  are  doing 
every  day  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  too 
dirty  or  revolting  for  them  to  spread  to  the 
wind,  until  the  very  air  of  the  Greater  New 
York  is  reeking  with  the  bad  smells  that 
oome  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

A  SLBKPnro  Waichmak.— At  a  recent  fire 
the  watchman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
taken  care  that  no  harm  came  to  the  build- 
ing he  was  paid  to  guard,  was  the  last  per- 
son on  the  premises  to  be  aroused.  All  the 
otho*  tenants  had  escaped,  when,  not  finding 
him,  search  was  made,  and  he  was  awakened 
and  saved  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Are 
there  other  watchmen  sleeping  on  guard?  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  church,  or  for  a 
fsmlly.  when  those  who  are  placed  as  guar- 
dians are  like  the  watchmen  characterized 
by  Isaiah. 

"His  watchmen  are  blind:  .  .  .  dumb  dogs, 
VbfBf  can  not  bark;  sleeping,  \yiag  down, 
lofHng  to  slumber." 

Tn  Obowtb  of  KnmmEss  AKoifo  Mnr.— A 
blaek  cat  held  up  the  trolley  roads  run- 
BlBff  through  Fulton  Street,  firooklvn,  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  the  other  evening.  In 
some  way  the  cat  had  made  its  way  to  the 
flat  wooden  guard-box  tLat  runs  along 
inder  the  elevated  railroad  tracks,  just 
•bore  the  trolley  wires.  The  eat  did  not 
mssa  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
CMS  in  any  way.  It  first  attracted  attention 
bgr  pitaow  cries  of  terror  every  time  a  trol- 


ley oar  passed  under  It  The  cries  attracted 
the  attention  of  people  in  the  oars  and  on 
the  sidewalk,and  they  protested  against  what 
seemed  to  be  the  torture  of  the  cat.  The  re- 
pair wagon  was  finally  summoned  by  tele- 
phone, and  the  cat  rescued  from  her  danger- 
ous position  amid  the  cheers  of  hundreds  of 
peo]^e.  It  surely  was  a  very  sifcniflcant 
thing  that  two  hundred  cars  stood  idle,  and 
thousands  of  people  waited  at  the  busiest 
time  of  the  day  to  rescue  a  cat.  There  are 
parts  of  the  earth  where  it  would  not  have 
been  done  for  a  child,  or  a  man,  or  a  woman. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  kindness  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  conquering  the  brute  and  the  sav- 
age in  the  heart  of  mankind. 

Tbb  Tattooxd  Cbaractxr.— The  current 
number  of  an  English  roagaslne  has  a  very 
striking  and  interesting  article  on  the 
strange  fashion  in  some  circles,  even  among 
very  well-to-do  persons,of  tattooingthe  body. 
Instances  are  given  of  famous  paintings 
being  tattooed  on  the  backs  of  persons  on  the 
skin.  Some  people  pay  large  sums  of  money 
to  have  strange  and  unique  pictures  tattooed 
on  their  bodies,  until  every  inch  of  their 
forms  are  covered  with  this  evidence  of  silly 
and  absurd  barbarism.  But  silly  as  that  is, 
it  is  innocent  when  compared  to  the  horrible 
tattooing  of  the  moral  nature  which  some 
men  and  women  acquire  at  such  a  fearful 
cost.  Some  who  take  the  greatest  care  of 
their  bodies  would  blush  with  shame  if  their 
tattooed  characters  were  exhibited  to  the 
public  gaze.  It  is  worse  yet  when  they 
nave  become  so  hardened  in  iniquity  that 
they  are  not  ashamed,  but  flaunt  the  marks 
of  their  degradation  before  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows. 

A  LiTTLB  Child  Shall  Lxad  Thxm.  —  A 
most  touching  sight  was  witnessed  at  Ellis 
Island,  last  month,  when  a  Swiss  hatter  and 
his  child  arrived  f^m  France,  and  were  de- 
tained on  a  complaint  lodged  by  the  man^s 
wife,  who  had  come  to  this  country  two 
years  sgo.  There  had  been  a  cruel  misun- 
derstanding between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, and  in  their  estrangement  she  had 
obtained  a  legal  separation  and  come  away, 
and  now  sought  to  obtain  the  custody  of  her 
child.  The  wise  and  kind-hearted  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  brought  the  estranged 
parents  together  in  one  of  his  rooms,  and 
the  little  girl,  who  had  not  seen  her  mother 
for  two  years,  threw  herself  into  her  arms, 
crying:  **Mama,  you  mustn*t  go  away  any 
more,  but  must  come  and  live  with  papa  and 
me."  Both  parents  were  visibly  affected  by 
this  childish  appeal  for  a  reconciliation,  and 
the  Commissioner,  believing  that  the  parents 
should  be  reunited,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  child,  urged  them  to  mutual  forgiveness. 
His  appeals,  reinforced  by  those  of  the  little 
girl,  were  successful,  and  they  concluded  to 
bury  the  pant,  and  a  clergyman  was  called 
to  reunite  them  in  marriage,  and  the  little 
girl  led  them  away  to  a  new  life  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  It  was  a  new  fulfllment  of  the  old 
prophecy  which  says:  *'A  little  child  shall 
lead  them.** 

"Ubcptuous  RirriTU urn, **— This  very  stri- 
king phrase,  uttered  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  African  millionaire  and  adventurer,  in 
regard  to  the  people  who  were  condemning 
him  for  his  part  in  the  Jameson  Bald,  has 
been  widely  quoted  and  commented  upon. 
It  suggests  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  publican  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to 

"The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself,  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are,  extori loners,  unjust,  adul- 
terers, or  even  aa  this  publican.  I  fast  twice 
In  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  pot- 
**-Lake  xviii.  11, 19. 
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THE  TEXT  OF  JEREMIAH  IN  THE 
POLYCHROME  EDITION  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Rev     Bernhard   Pick,    Ph.D., 
D.D.,  Albant,  N.  Y. 

Aic  important  attempted  contribution 
to  Biblical  literature  is  the  Poijfchrome 
Edition  of  the  (Hd  TeetamerU*  now  in 
the  course  of  publication.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  state  for  the 
readers  of  The  Reyibw  the  aim  and 
plan  of  the  projectors  without  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  its  merits. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  embody  the  re- 
sults of  higher  and  lower  criticism, 
and  also  to  reconstruct  the  original 
Hebrew  text  from  all  available  sources 
of  information,  especially  the  ancient 
versions.  Special  signs  are  used  for 
departures  from  the  Masoretic  text,  for 
conjectures,  for  a  different  division  of 
the  consonantal  text,  etc. ;  hopelessly 
corrupt  passages  are  indicated  by  .  .  . 

But  beyond  the  corrections  admitted 
to  the  text,  it  is  the  polychrome  device 
which  draws  special  attention  to  this 
edition.  Those  books  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  editors,  are  of  composite 
authorship,  having  been  compiled  from 
previously  existing  documents,  or 
which  have  suffered  corrections  since 
their  original  composition,  have  their 
component  parts  indicated  by  colors. 
The  text  is  not  printed  in  color;  but 
the  page  or  colunm  or  single  line  is 
overlaid  with  transparent  color,  through 
which  the  black  print  shows  very  nearly 
as  clear  as  on  the  white  pages.    The 


•  **The  Polychrome  Edition  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, or,  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,** a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
printed  in  colors  with  notes,  prepared  by 
eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  Europe  and 
America,  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt.  The  regular  edition  of 
the  Polychrome  Bible  is  in  quarto  sise;  but 
there  is  also  a  large  paper  edition  in  folio, 
limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies, 
each  signed  by  the  editor,  the  subscription 
price  of  which  is  one  hundred  dollars. 


Books  thus  far  mostly  distinguished  by 
colors  are :  Genesis  in  eight ;  Leviticus 
la  two ;  Joshua  in  seven ;  Samuel  in 
eight;  Job  in  three;  Chronicles  in 
four;  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  in  nine 
colors. 

The  contributors  to  this  work  belong 
to  the  church  and  synagog.  Some 
of  these,  like  Driver  and  Cheyne,  be- 
longed to  the  revision  committee  of  the 
Old  Testament  company ;  others  con- 
tributed to  the  so-called  Speaker's 
Bible.  As  a  whole,  the  oontributore 
represent  different  schools,  but  their 
critico-conservative  interest  can  hardly 
be  acknowledged,  and  their  results  will 
not  seldom  be  excepted  to. 

Each  critic  has  his  own  method,  and 
a  eontenaue  can  therefore  not  be  ex- 
pected. We  notice  this  already  in  the 
different  reviews  of  the  several  parts 
already  published.  Thus  Stade,  of 
Giessen.  who  prepares  the  Books  of 
Kings,  finds  fault  with  Budde,  of  Strass- 
burg,  who  prepared  the  text  of  Samuel 
On  the  other  hand,  Budde  criticizes 
Wellhausen,  of  Gottingen,  who  pre- 
pared the  text  of  the  Psalms,  and  Driver, 
of  Oxford,  who  prepared  Leviticus. 
How  can  it  be  oUierwise,  for  tci 
capita  totaennu. 

That  the  Polychrome  text  will  give 
us  the  original  text,  is  an  impossibility. 
The  manuscript  authority  is  very  little : 
the  oldest  extant  manuscript  belongs 
to  the  tenth  century;  and  when  we 
read  in  the  margin  of  the  revised  version 
of  ** manuscripts, ''this  is  misleading. 
And  because  the  variants  are  so  few, 
the  supposition  that  all  existing  manu* 
scripts  were  derived  from  one  arche- 
type-manuscript has  much  in  its  favor. 
The  only  means  for  correcthig  our  text 
are  the  ancient  versions  which  were 
made  from  a  pre-Masoretic  text,  a  text 
often  at  variance  with  the  present  But 
hero  the  application  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult, since  we  have  not  as  yet  a  critical 
edition  of  any  of  the  ancient  verrions. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  get  at  tha 
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origfnal  text,  for  we  are  beset  with  dif  • 
flcnlties  on  all  sides,  and  eyery  attempt 
must  prove  abortive.  If  we  can  get 
some  additional  light,  even  tho  we  fall 
far  short  of  the  relatively  best  text, 
we  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
every  effort  in  that  direction. 

The  Polychrome  edition  will  present 
the  accumulated  leamlng  and  investi- 
gation of  tho  century  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  more  advanced  critics.  It 
will  exhibit  on  a  larger  scale  what  the 
revisers  have  already  attempted  and  in 
part  has  been  done  by  the  translators  of 
E[ing  James's  version,  who,  e.g. ,  itali- 
cized words  which  are  already  found 
in  the  ancient  versions.  There  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  The  Polychrome  ed i  • 
tion  will  stimulate  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which  need  not  fear  any 
criticism.  As  an  illustration,  we  can 
take  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
text,  amounting  to  150,000.  Of  these, 
only  about  400  materially  affect  the 
sense.  Of  these  again,  as  Schaff  says, 
"not  more  than  about  50  are  really 
Important  for  some  reason  or  other; 
and  even  of  these  60,  not  one  affects 
an  article  of  faith  or  a  precept  of  duty 
which  is  not  abundantiy  sustained  by 
other  and  undoubted  passages,  or  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  teaching.  ** 

Having  already  named  some  of  the 
contributors,  we  will  mention  those 
who  represent  this  coimtry:  Moore, 
Andover  (Judges) ;  Toy,  Cambridge 
(Ezekiel) ;  Brown,  New  York  (Joel) ; 
Waid,  New  York  (Habakkuk) ;  Cur- 
tis, New  Haven  (Zephaniah)  ;  Harper, 
Chicago  (Zechariah) ;  Briggs,  New 
York  (Ruth);  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia (Lamentations) ;  Haupt,  Balti- 
more (Ecclesiastes).  Besides  these 
must  be  mentioned  as  translators  of  the 
ootea:  Bacon,  Oswego;  Johnston, 
Baltimore ;  Prince,  New  York ;  Mac- 
Donald,  Hartford. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  the 
nider's  attention  is  called  to  the  re- 
oonstmction  of  the  text  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
taoiflnt— of  Jeremiah.  The  author  of 
liiia  reconstructed  text  is  well  known 


as  a  critic  In  1886  the  same  author. 
Prof.  Comill,  of  the  Eoenigsberg  Uni- 
versity, published  a  text  of  Ezekiel, 
and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  see 
how  the  same  text  will  come  out  from 
the  workshop  of  Prof.  Toy,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  text  of  Comill's 
Jeremiah  has  no  colors.  The  author 
has  supplied  the  different  sections  with 
Hebrew  headings  (translated  by  us  into 
English  in  the  sequel) ,  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  these  headings  from  the 
text  they  are  printed  in  red.  The 
reader  will  do  best  to  have  his  English 
Bible  before  him. 

Jeremiah's  text  is  transmitted  to  us 
in  two  recensions,  the,  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek.  But  the  latter,  when  compared 
with  the  former,  vexes  the  ingenuity  of 
the  critic.  For  besides  many  omis- 
sions—2,700  words — the  Greek  text 
offers  a  different  order  from  that  In  the 
Hebrew,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

Hebrew  Chapter.  Greek  Chapter. 

zxv.  1&-88         equal!  zzzii.  1-94 

xxvl.-xllli.  *•  xxxlii-1. 

xliv.  -  11.  1-«1 

xlT.  "  II.  81,  etc. 

xWI.  -  xxvi. 

xlvli.  "  xxlx.  1-7 

xlvlll.  "  xxxl. 

xlix.  1-e  "  XXX.  l-« 

xllx.  7-28  "  xxlx.  7-«8 

xllx.  23-S7  -  XXX.  18-16 

xllx.  28-88  "  XXX.  6-11 

xlix.  84-88  ■*  XXV.  84-89 

1.  -  xxvll. 

II.  "  xxxviil. 

Hi.  "  111. 

Omitted  is  Till.  10-18;  x.  6-«.  10;  xtH.  1-4; 

xxliii  7,  8:  xxlx.  16-20;  xxx.  10.  11:  xxxlli. 

14-26;  xxxlx.  4-18;  xlviii.  40,  41;    11.  45^9, 

etc. 

On  account  of  these  differences  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  Greek  recen- 
sions, scholars  have  given  the  priority 
to  the  Alexandrian  version.  But  this 
view  is  now  almost  given  up,  so  that 
the  priority  is  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Hebrew  text. 

In  the  Polychrome  edition  published 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Prof. 
Paul  Haupt,  of  Baltimore,  the  text  of 
Jeremiah  as  reconstructed  by  Prof. 
Comill,  of  the  Eoenigsberg  Univer- 
sity, is  divided  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 
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1.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  which  he 
wrote  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
the  son  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  by 
the  hand  of  Banich.  son  of  Neriah. 
This  part  comprises  Chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii. 
1-5, 19-25;  iy.-vi. ;  iii.  6-18;  xi.,  xii. 
1-6;  xviii.,  vii.,  yili.  1-22;  ix.,  1-22; 
X.  17-25;  XXV ;  xlvi.  1-12;  xlyii., 
xlviii.,  xlix.  1-^. 

2.  Words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
which  he  spoke  from  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  King  of 
Judah,  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  viz.  : 
Chaps,  xiv.-xvi.  ;  xyii.,  1-4,  14-18; 
xii.  7-17;  XXXV. 

8.  Words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
which  he  spoke  in  the  days  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of 
Judah :  chap.  xiii. 

4.  Words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
which  he  spoke  in  tiie  days  of  Zede- 
kiah,  the  son  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah, 
viz.:  Chaps,  xxiv.,  xxix.,  xlix.,  84- 
89;  xxii..  xxiii.,  xxi. ;  xx.  14-18,  7- 
18;  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  (xvi.  14,  15=) 
xxiii.  7,  8. 

5.  The  last  words  of  Jeremiah  which 
he  spoke  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
viz.  :  Chaps,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xlvi.  18- 
28. 

6.  Words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
which  were  displaced  from  their  place 
by  the  fault  of  the  scribes,  and  which 
we  can  not  assign  to  their  first  order, 
viz.  :  Chaps,  ii.  14-17 ;  ix.  23-26 ;  xU. 
4 ;  xvi.  19 ;  xvii.  5-8,  9.  10,  11-18. 

7.  Book  of  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
which  was  written  a  long  time  after 
the  death  of  the  prophet,  viz.  :  Chaps, 
xix.,  XX.,  1-6;  XX vi.  1-19,  24,  20-23; 
xxxvi.,  xlv.  1-5,  xxviii,  la;  xxvii. 
1^-22;  xxviii.,  Ii.,  59-64;  xxxiv.  1-7; 
xxxvii.  5,  8, 6-10 ;  xxxiv.  8-22 ;  xxxviL 
1,  2.  4.  11-21 ;  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  15-18; 
xxxviii,  286 ;  xxxix.  8,  14 ;  xl.  6-16 ; 
xii.,  xlii.,  xliii.,  xii  v. 

8.  Rest  of  the  words,  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  but  which 
Jeremiah  neither  spoke  nor  wrote,  but 
the  author  of  the  book  of  the  words  of 
Jeremiah,  viz. :  Chaps,  x.  1-16 ;  xvii. 
19-27;  xxxix.  1,  2,  4-18;  xL  1-5;  1.. 
11.,  Iii 


According  to  Comill,  the  text  of  Jere- 
miah stands  thus : 


Chapter. 

CShaptar. 

Oiapter. 

t 

XXiT. 

xxTiii.la 

it 
iii.  1-5 

xxix 
xlix.  84-SO 

TxyfL\b-n 

XXTtiL 

19-45 

xxii. 

U.6944 

It. 

xxiii 

xxxiT.  1-7 

T. 

xxL 

xxxTil.5 

Ti 

XX.  14-18 

xlTiLS 

ULS-IS 

7-18 

8-10 

zL 
xii.  l-« 

xxxiL 
xxxiii. 

xxxiT.  S-tS 

XZXTiL  1 

ZTiii. 

xxiii.  7,  8 

2 

vii. 

xxx. 

4 

viii.  1-2S 
ix.  l-« 

xxxi. 
xItL  13-98 

11-Sl 

XXXTiiL 

X.  17He5 

it  14-17 
ix.  »-S6 
xii.4 

xxxix.  15-18 

XXT. 
XlTil-lS 

XlTiL 

XTL19 

14 

xlTiiL 

XTii.  5-8 

XL8-16 

xlix.  1-S8 

9,18 

xU. 

XiT. 

11-10 

xUL 

XT. 

xix. 

xHii 

xvi, 

XTii.  1-4 

XX.  1-8 

XXTi.  1-19 

xUt. 

14-18 

94 

9 

xii.  7-17 

90-88 

4-18 

XXXT. 

XXXTi. 

xLl-« 

xiiL 

XlT.  1-6 

xllL 

From  this  must  be  deducted  as  glosses 
and  interpolations : 


Chapter. 

Chapter. 

i.  8 

xxix.  9,  18-90,  99b-81a 

iii.  17,  18 

XTX.  10,  11, 98^ 

iT.  1,  8,  10 

xxxL  10-14,  86-87 

T.  90^0 

xxxii.  15.  95-6,  17-88 

X.  11,  95 

xxxiii.  9, 8. 11a,  14-86 

XT.  11-14 

XXXT.  15, 18 

XTii.  19 

XXXTii.  1,  9 

XX.  18 

xxxix.  18 

xxL  11,  19 

xliT.  80,  80 

xxiii.  19,  90 

xlTi.  87,  98 

XXT.  4-«.  19, 186, 14, 

xlTiii.  815-84,  98,87, 

80-88 

89^46^ 

XXTii.  7 

Ii.  «05-tt 

Besides  these  passages  which  are 
relegated  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
appear  in  the  foot-notes,  many  words 
and  phrases  have  also  been  dropped 
from  the  text. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  editors  of  the  P6ly- 
chrome  Bible  to  formulate  guiding 
principles  for  their  work,  or  to  secuxe 
present  consensus  or  final  and  assured 
results  from  their  labors.— EnnoBS.] 
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SECOND    PHASE    OF    DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

The  Doctrinal  Unfolding. 

In  passing  to  the  study  of  the  Epis- 
tles the  8tamd  Pham  *  of  the  New-Tes- 
tament deyelopment  is  reached,  that  of 
the  Inn&r  and  Praetieal  Religious  Hfe, 
corresponding  to  that  embodied  in  the 
Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  Chris- 
tianity at  this  point  needed  to  be  organ- 
ized, to  haye  its  great  formative  ideas 
presented  in  more  exact  doctrinal  state- 
ment and  embodied  in  the  institutions 
and  regulations  required  in  transform- 
ing the  world  of  the  future  and  estab- 
lishing the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  the 
founding  of  the  Church  as  recorded  in 
the  opening  of  the  "Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, **  brought  a  change  of  conditions 
into  the  world  such  as  is  from  our  point 
of  view  almost  inconceivable, — so  new 
was  everything  then  that  has  become 
to  us  now  so  old  and  customary.  Cer- 
tain salient  features  of  the  age  and  his- 
tory were  suggested  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Revibw  as  a  help  in  inter- 
preting the  Book  of  Acts.  These  in- 
dicate the  need  for  special  teaching  to 
the  Church.  As  Bernard  has  presented 
the  case:! 

"The  Father  roTealed,  the  Son  incarnate, 
the  H0I7  Ghost  aent  down  from  heaven— re- 
demption wrought,  aalTation  given,  the  res- 
nrreetion  of  the  body,  the  eternal  judgment, 
the  second  death,  the  life  eternal— new  prin- 
eiples  of  thought,  new  standards  of  charac- 
ter, new  grounds  of  duty,  new  powers,  new 
bonds  between  man  and  man,  new  forms  of 
hmnan  society,  new  language  for  human 
Upa— all  coming  at  once  upon  men*s  minds, 
placed  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  different  world 
tfOBk  that  in  which  they  had  lived  before. 
at  the  same  time  they  carried  into  that 
world  of  thought  all  the  tendencies,  inflrmi- 
tSas,  and  perversities  of  our  nature,  and  re- 
vealed truth  had  to  settle  itself  into  lasting 


^Vor  the  Stages  and  Phases,  seeHoMiLSTio 
tifisw,  voL  XTXii.,  p.  448  (Nov.,  1800). 
t*Fkogre«  of  Dootrina.** 


forms,  to  find  its  adequate  expression,  and 
to  have  its  moral  and  social  consequences 
deduced,  under  a  variety  of  influences  un- 
congenial to  itself.  Bo  critical  a  period,  on 
which  the  whole  future  of  the  Gospel  hung, 
would  seem  to  cry  aloud  for  a  continued 
action  of  the  living  word  of  God ;  such  as 
might,  with  supreme  authority,  both  judge 
and  guide  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  trans- 
late the  principles  which  they  had  received 
into  life  and  practise.** 

ThiB  critical  need  was  provided  far  by 
the  living  voice  of  the  Apostles,  in- 
tended for  that  day,  and  by  thehr  written 
Epistles,  intended  for  all  the  future  of 
the  Church.  They  needed  to  guide 
the  development  of  the  Church  in  a 
threefold  way : 

1st.  By  expressing  the  great  Forma- 
tive Ideas  in  Doctrines,  so  that  they 
might  lay  rational  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

2d.  By  unfolding  the  character  of  the 
Inner  Life  of  Faith,  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  God  that  the  Christian 
should  attain  and  cherish. 

8d.  By  giying  wise  direction  to  all  the 
Practical  Activities  of  the  outward  Life 
religious  and  churchly. 

The  great  Formative  Ideas  of  the  new 
period  are  given  special  prominence 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  and  in 
the  sacraments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church— ^^  Teaching  making  especi- 
ally prominent  the  atonement  of  Christ 
for  the  sins  of  men,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  that  atonement,  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  and  the  everlast- 
ing life,  and  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ ;  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  source  of  a  new  spir- 
itual life,  and  His  illumining,  sancti- 
fying, and  guiding  energies  in  connec- 
tion with  that  life ;  the  Church  or  body 
of  believers  constituting  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  intended  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  and  to  win 
back  the  world  to  obedience  to  God  and 
holiness  through  obedience  to  Christ. 
The  Bpistla  pieaeat  \:bt^  Doc^icvMdL 
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Purpcm  cf  Grace  far  man  as  delivered 
from  the  Law  by  the  Goapel,  in  the 
renewed  Bpiritual  X(f<9— taking  in  Jew 
and  Ctentile,  perfecting  the  individual 
Christian  life,  and  perfecting  the 
Church  as  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
These  aspects  are  presented  in  Three 
EpidUe: 

Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians. 

Third,  The  Group  unfolding  the  re- 
latione (^  the  Christian  and  the  Church 
to  Christ' e  Second  Coming,  This  em- 
braces Two  Epietlee : 

1  Thessalonians,  2  Thessalonians. 

Fourth.  The  Group  dealing  with  the 
outward  lUligioue  Life, — unfolding  the 
Law  qf  Church  Organization  and  of 
Christian  Etffort,  This  embraces  Fbur 
Episilee: 

1  Timothy,  2  Timothy,  Titus,  Phile- 
mon. 

Fifth.  The  eondudingBpietle,  untold- 
ing  the  relatione  of  the  New  Diepenea- 
tion  to  the  dd,  or  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism  as  fulfilling,  abrogating,  and 
superseding  it, — for  the  relief  of  per- 
plexed Christians,  Jewish  and  (Gentile, 
over  the  world. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  Epietlee  meet 
all  the  Essential  Needs  and  Funda- 
mental Questionings  of  the  Church  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  are  fitted  to 
meet  Uie  same  needs  and  questionings 
at  all  times. 

n.  The  Catholic  Epistles. 

The  Catholic  Epistles  embrace  James, 
Peter  (1  and  2),  John  (1,  2,  and  8),  and 
Jude. 

These  Epistles  furnish  the  needed  Com- 
plement and  Confirmation  of  those  of 
Paul,  for  both  Jewish  snd  Gentile 
Christians.  They  were  written  by  the 
Apostles  whose  names  they  bear. 

[While  Paul  was  the  great  theologian  of  the 
New  Teetanient,  ao  that  he  alone  has  giren 
us  the  sjstematio  statement  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Qoepel  in  their  relations  to 
the  necessities  arising  in  the  Ohnroh,  there 
were  maltitudes  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  would  naturally  hare  objected  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Ck>spel  if  they  had  beeo 
presented  by  him  alone.  Altho  he  was  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  the  conflicts  In 
which  he  necessarily  engaged  with  the  Jews 


all  over  the  Boman  empire  nafcorally  made 
him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  Jews. 
Hence,  M*  name  was  not  attadied  to  the 
XpistU  to  the  Bebrews^  when  it  was  sent  out 
to  the  world  to  explain  the  relations  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity;  since  that  name 
would  bare  prejudiced  those  to  whom  the 
Epistle  was  sent  against  Its  teachings. 
Hence,  also,  the  first  Caiholie  Epistle  was 
written  by  jamet,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  representative 
Jewish-CSiristlan  of  his  day.  Peter  amd 
John  had  been  the  most  prominent  among 
the  twelve  disciples,  and  were  the  leaden, 
the  two  together  in  the  founding  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  the  original  center,  and 
the  latter  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Apos- 
tolic period  among  the  Christians  In  gen- 
eraL  The  labors  of  these  Apostles  had  been 
largely  to  the  eastward  of  Judea,  the  Jewish 
center.  Jude^  the  brother  of  James,  whose 
field  of  labor,  according  to  early  tradition, 
was  in  the  countries  eastward  of  Judea,  was 
selected  to  complete  the  work  of  supple- 
menting and  confirming  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine. 

These  men^  differing  in  temperament  and 
experience  from  PauU  ffresent  the  same 
truth  from  Tarious  points  of  Tiew,  and  io 
confirm  the  unity  of  the  common  faith. 
They  at  the  same  time  give  the  full  weight 
of  the  cnUhority  of  the  Apostolic  body  to 
what  JPaul  taught^  and,  baring  extended 
their  labors  and  their  acquaintance  ower  the 
empire  westward  and  eastward,  their  names 
and  teachings  commended  to  the  entire 
Church  the  Pauline  theology  as  presented  in 
his  Epistles.] 

The  Catholic  Epistles  complete  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  They 
are  called  Catholic  as  being  addressed, 
not  to  individual  churches,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  but  as 
being  intended  for  a  more  enlarged 
sphere  of  the  Church,  some  of  them,  as 
1  John,  1  Peter,  and  Jude,  being  Cath- 
olic in  the  sense  of  being  uniyersaL 

The  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles 
combined  may  thus  be  seen  to  present 
a  complete  view  qf  Christian  doctrine,  life, 
and  activity,  for  the  Instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  In 
subsequent  studies  their  special  aims 
will  be  exhibited  somewhat  in  detail 

[Note.— In  addition  to  the  genaral  works 
already  mentioned  In  connection  with  thess 
studies,  the  student  will  find  special  help  In 
Bernard,  "Progress  of  Doctrine  In  the  New 
Testament,"  and  Farrar,  "The  Messages  of 
the  Books."] 
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THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Wayland  Hott,  D.D. 


Afbil  4-10. — Jesus  Only. 
And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes, 

they  saw  no  man,  save  Jents  only. — 

Matt.  zvii.  8. 

Why  not  Plato,  or  Socrates,  or  Con- 
fucius, or  Sakya-muni,  or  Mr.  Carlyle, 
or  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  Mr.  Emerson, 
or  aiiy  other  man  who  has  ever  been 
reckoned  among  the  world's  chief 
teachers?  Why,  as  supreme  and 
crowned  Teacher  as  the  efficient  and 
sufficient  Helper  and  Savior— Jesus 
only? 

Wonderfully,  the  narrative  of  the 
Transfiguration  answers  the  question. 

First— As  supreme  Teacher  and  effi- 
cient and  sufficient  Helper  and  Savior 
-^esus  only,  because  Jesus  only  is  the 
perfect  law.  Moses,  the  law-giver, 
departs.  Jesus  remains.  Jesus  is  the 
perfect  law. 

(a)  In  the  sense  that  He  is  the  law's 
perfect  fulfilment.  His  atoning  sacri- 
fice is  the  perfect  substance  which  the 
law  demanded,  but  of  which  its  sacri- 
fices were  but  typical  and  prophetic. 

(b)  In  the  sense  that  Jesus  is  the  law's 
perfect  obeyer.  The  only  one  who  has 
perfectly  kept  the  law  is  Jesus,  the  Sin- 
less One. 

(e)  In  the  sense  that,  therefore,  Jesus 
is  the  perfect  example  and  personifica- 
tion of  the  law.  The  cry  of  the  learner 
always  is  not  so  much  tell  me  how,  as 
show  me  how.    Jesus  shows  how. 

(d)  In  the  sense  that  Jesus  is  the  im- 
parter  of  love  to  the  law.  Heb.  viii. 
10.  This,  Christ  does  by  His  Spirit. 
I  read  of  one  who  purchased  a  book, 
but  did  not  find  its  reading  very  inter- 
esting. Subsequently  she  became  be- 
trothed to  its  author.  Then  her  love 
for  him  transfigured  and  made  fascina- 
ting every  page.  So  Christ,  imparting 
krre  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  makes  delight- 


ful that  which  otherwise  were  stem 
and  difficult.  No  teacher  like  Jesus. 
How  easily  He  outranks  all  others. 

Second. — As  supreme  Teacher  and 
alone  Savior  and  Helper  it  is — Jesus 
only,  because  Jesus  only  is  perfect 
prophet.  From  the  Mount  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, Elijah  the  prophet  depart^. 
Jesus  remains.  An  element  in  the  func- 
tion of  a  prophet  is  the  foretelling  of  the 
future.  It  is  Jesus  only  who  gives  un- 
dimmed  vision  of  the  future  state,  be- 
tween which  and  ourselves  the  mists 
of  death  so  thickly  lie. 

Third. — As  supreme  Teacher,  as  the 
single  efficient  and  sufficient  Savior  and 
Helper  it  is — Jesus  only,  because  Jesus 
only  is  perfect  atonement  It  was  of 
the  atoning  sacrifice  He  was  to  accom- 
plish in  His  decease  at  Jerusalem, 
Moses  and  Elijah,  before  they  vanish, 
talk  with  Jesus.  One  lay  dying.  This 
Scripture  was  her  support:  For  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
etc.  A  friend  said,  **  You  suffer  much, 
I  fear".  "Yes";  but  pointing  to  her 
hands,  she  said,  "  There  is  no  nail  there ; 
He  had  the  nails;  I  have  the  peace.** 
Laying  her  hand  on  her  brow,  she  said, 
**  There  are  no  thorns  there ;  He  had  the 
thorns ;  I  have  the  peace.  "  Touching 
her  side,  she  said,  **  There  is  no  spear 
there;  He  had  the  spear;  I  have  the 
peace."  So  in  the  perfect  atonement 
of  Jesus  only  she  found  peace. 

Fourth. — As  supreme  Teacher,  as  the 
single  efficient  Savior  and  Helper  it  is 
— Jesus  only,  because  Jesus  only  is 
perfect  companion.  There  on  the 
Mountain  of  Transfiguration  a  cloud 
wrapped  about  the  disciples,  but  Jesus 
was  with  them  in  the  cloud.  True 
symbol,  I  think,  of  the  steady  com- 
panionship of  Jesus.  He  is  witii  us  in 
all  our  experiences  of  life  and  death. 
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Of  course,  ibis  great  scene  of  tlie 
Transfiguration  teaches  many  other 
things.  But  this  certainly  stands  evi- 
dent from  it — Jesus  only  is  the  supply 
of  the  soul's  deepest  needs. 


April  11-17.  —The  Tmb  of  Visita- 
tion—Not Knowing  It. 
And  shaU  lay  thee  even  mth  the  ground, 

and  thy  children  within  thee  ;  and  they 

shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon 

another;  because  Vtou  knewest  not  the 

tinieofthy  visitation, — Luke  ziz.  44. 

When  Jesus  spoke  these  words,  Jeru- 
salem was  flourishing  and  opulent. 
The  Jews  hated  the  Roman  rule,  but, 
on  many  sides,  the  Roman  rule  was 
fostering.  Josephus  enlarges  upon  the 
strength  and  vastness  of  the  city's  forti- 
fications. In  addition  to  the  natural 
strength  of  its  position,  three  walls  of 
mighty  mass  and  height  defended  it ; 
and,  in  addition,  Herod  had  reared 
three  towers,  commanding  the  defenses 
of  the  city,  of  colossal  size  and  crown- 
ing attitude,  and  impregnable  to  the 
then  methods  of  assault. 

But  the  diadem  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
Temple,  resplendent,  sacred,  strong. 

Now,  in  the  fulness  of  the  times, 
there  had  entered  Jerusalem  a  Teacher 
mighty,  revered.  The  very  One  to 
whom  her  holy  men  had  pointed  with 
prophetic  finger.  He  who  was  the 
meaning  and  the  object  of  their  visions. 
He  without  the  thought  of  whom  the 
radiant  round  of  the  Temple  service 
was  but  a  mummery — He  had  come, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  heralded  by 
angels,  wreathed  in  fltting  miracle, 
speaking  to  her  as  man  never  spake. 

But  Jerusalem  had  not  known  the 
day  of  her  visitation.  Instead  of  wel- 
come the  Son  of  God  had  naught  but 
hate,  scorn,  refusal,  the  plotting  for  His 
death. 

Jesus  is  making  His  last  visit  to  Je- 
rusalem. He  is  there,  just  on  that  turn 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  where  the  great 
and  teeming  city  flrst  bursts  upon  the 
view.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
acclaim  of  this  His  Palm  Sunday,  for 


the  moment,  triumphal  entrance.  He 
sees  the  curtains  of  the  future  part,  and 
another  sight  than  that  which  surrounds 
Him  causes  Him  to  break  forth  into 
loud  weeping  and  bewailing.  He  sees 
the  tents  of  the  Romans  crowding  all 
those  hillsides ;  in  those  streets  brother 
battling  with  brother ;  famine  haunting 
that  fair  city  more  gaunt  than  famine 
ever  was  before ;  flames  which  not  even 
Roman  might  can  hinder,  consuming 
utterly  that  Temple. 

And  amid  His  bewailings  Jesus 
breaks  forth  into  saddest  prophecy : 

**If  thou  hadit  koowo,  even  thou,  at  leait 
Id  this  thy  day,  the  thiom  which  belong  onto 
thy  peace  I  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes.  *'For  the  days  shall  oome  upon  thee, 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee 
in  on  every  side.  And  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one 
stone  upon  another;  because  thou  knewest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation." 

Pass  oil  for  about  forty  years,  and  you 
are  amidst  altogether  the  most  awful 
event  of  human  history.  The  Roman 
general,  Titus,  marching  on,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  felt,  under  an  unseen  but 
compelling  power,  does  surround  the 
devoted  city  with  the  Roman  hosts. 
Much  compassing  on  every  side,  walls 
leveled  unto  the  ground,  her  children 
slain  within  her— all  these  elements  of 
Christ's  prophecy  are  literally  and  ac- 
curately fulfilled.  The  terror  of  that 
siege  through  which  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  entered  is  beyond  thought. 
The  hunger  of  the  besieged  was  awfuL 
The  slaughter  was  almost  immeasur- 
able. And  to-day  how  stands  it? 
*^  Not  an  ancient  tower  or  gate  or  wall* 
or  hardly  even  a  stone  remains. " 

The  lessons  of  this  most  solenm  see* 
tion  of  fulfilled  prophecy  for  ourselves? 
Certainly  lessons  like  these : 

{A)  Retribution. 

{B)  Retribution  certain  as  the  word 
of  Christ.  And  what  awful  instance 
here  of  the  accurate  certainty  of  that 
word. 

(C)  Space  for  Bei)entanoe,  a  gndous 
day  of  yisitatioiL 
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(2>)  The  possible  passing  of  that 
day. 

(E)  The  weeping  Christ,  through 
human  rejection  of  Him,  made  a  Christ 
for  helpless  salvation. 

(F)  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
Neglect  not  your  day  of  gracious  visi- 
tation. Enow  it,  recognize  it.  Do 
not  refuse  to  know  it. 


Afbil  18-24.— The  Same— A  Resub- 
BBcnoN  Study. 
EtihaJt  descended  U  the  same  also  that 

ascended  up  far  above  aU  hea/oene,  that 

he  mightflUaU  things, --Eph.  iv.  10. 

I  read  sculptured  on  the  grave  of 
Shakespeare  the  quaint  inscription : 

"Qood  friend,  for  Jesus*  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

The  dust  and  the  bones  the  grave 
there  holds  are  all  the  world  now  has 
of  what  was  Shakespeare.  That  which 
he  has  done  remains  indeed  a  truest 
treasure,  a  mighty,  pervasive,  victori- 
ous force  and  influence.  But  to  that 
which  he  has  done,  nothing  he  is  now 
doing  can  be  added.  Shakespeare's 
self  went  yonder,  long  ago,  into  the 
eternities.  Of  Shakespeare's  self  the 
world  is  bereaved. 

When  the  great  Napoleon  was  re* 
splendent  in  Berlin,  a  conqueror,  he 
went  to  the  church  in  Potsdam,  a  little 
distant  from  Berlin,  where  Frederick 
the  Qreat  is  buried.  At  the  solemn 
hour  of  midnight,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  he  descended  to  the  vault  be- 
neath the  church,  bade  that  the  coffin 
of  the  mighty  Prussian  king  and  war- 
rior be  opened;  amid  the  flickering 
light  of  torches,  he  gazed  long  and  ear- 
nestly upon  the  shriveled  dust  the  coffin 
held,  and  bore  away  as  trophy  the 
mighty  warrior's  sword.  But  it  was 
not  the  great  Frederick  whom  Napo- 
leon saw ;  it  was  but  the  dust  of  hiuL 
No  glimpse  of  Frederick's  self  could 
any  mortal  man  get  vision  of. 

But  in  how  marked  contrast  to  the 
stem  truth  about  all  others,  stands  out 


the  truth  concerning  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

He  is  dead.  The  grinmiest  death  cap- 
tured Him  on  the  cross.  He  is  buried. 
The  tomb  is  sealed.  Will  it  be  with 
Him  as  with  all  others?  The  disciples 
fear  so.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
hope  so,  believe  so.  But  then  follows 
^glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension. 

He  is  different  from  all  others.  No- 
tice the  difference. 

All  others  pass  into  Death  and  disajh 
pear,    Christ  reappears. 

All  others  pass  into  Death  and  leave 
the  world.  Qirist  comes  back  to  the 
world. 

All  others  leaving  the  world  in  death, 
as  far  as  we  know,  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it, 

Christ  out  of  death  comes  back  to 
the  world  to  tell  it  that  tho  He  ascends 
to  the  Father,  He  wiU  be  still  in  the 
world  a  power  and  a  presence. 

First.  Who  thus  arose  from  the  dead 
and  ascended?  Our  Scripture  replies 
the  Same.  He  descends  into  birth  in 
my  human  nature,  into  temptation, 
weariness,  suffering,  death.  And  now 
the  nadir-point  is  reached.  Tho  descent 
begins  to  change  into  ascent— resurrec- 
tion, ascension.  And  He  is  the  Same 
still.  He  does  not  slough  off  my 
nature.  He  does  not  cease  brotherhood 
with  me.  He  who  rises  and  ascends  is 
— the  Same. 

Second.  To  what  purpose  did  this 
Christ  who  is  the  Same  ascend?  Heb. 
vi.  24 ;  1  John  ii.  1.  For  Intercession 
and  Advocacy. 

Third.  For  what  further  purpose 
did  this  Christ  who  is  the  Same  arise 
from  the  dead  and  ascend?  That  He 
might  dispense  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
the  omnipresent  Christ,  for  presence 
with  me  and  help  for  me. 

**No  fable  old,  nor  mystic  lore. 
Nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers. 
No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shcrs 
Of  the  obliTious  years;— 


"But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  ewwa 

A  present  help  is  He; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olirst 
And  lore  iu  Galilee. 
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[April, 


"The  baallac  of  His  ■aamlwi  dnm 
!■  by  our  bedi  of  pain; 


and  pi 


We  touch  Him  in  lif«*t  throne 
And  we  are  whole  again." 


April  25-80.— Bars  Unbarred. 
Jf  the  Son,  therrfore,  m/ujUI  make  you  free, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed,-~Johu  viii.  86. 

(A)  Christ  is  the  giver  of  freedom 
from  a  bad  past.  In  certain  moods 
nothing  is  more  terrible  to  me  than 
the  irrevocablencss  of  the  past.  When 
Pilate  said,  **  What  I  have  written,  I 
have  written, "  he  made  answer  of 
deeper  meaning  than  he  thought. 
What  he  had  done,  he  had  done — not 
to  be  undone. 

bin  means  to  miss  the  mark.  Trans- 
gression means  to  go  athwart  the  law 
of  God.  Iniquity  means  to  be  unequal 
with  the  law  of  Qod.  Wrong  means  to 
be  wrung  out  of  the  right,  the  pure,  the 
true.  And  surely,  in  all  these  ways 
and  meanings  the  Past  is  black  against 
us. 

Also,  there  is  this  strange  thing  about 
our  choices :  wihile  we  are  kings  in  the 
realm  of  choosing,  we  are  slaves  in  the 
realm  of  the  results  of  choice.  And, 
having  chosen  to  miss  the  mark,  to 
transgress,  to  be  unequal  unto  Qod*s 
law,  to  be  wrong,  as  all  of  us  surely 
have,  more  or  less,  and  in  this  direction 
and  in  that,  the  Past  holds  these  choices 
irrevocably,  and,  in  and  of  ourselves, 
we  are  irrevocably  shut  up  to  the  re* 
suits  of  such  bad  choices. 

But  Christ,  by  the  power  of  His 
atonement,  can  forgive  the  Past.  He 
unbars  the  bars.     He  sets  us  free. 

(B)  Christ  is  the  giver  of  freedom 
from  a  bad  lave.  Love  is  the  control- 
ling power.  Robert  Bums  used  to  say 
that  if  there  were  a  glass  of  spirits 
yonder,  and  between  him  and  it  a  man 
with  a  cocked  pistol  certain  to  shoot 
him  if  he  touched  it,  he  would  grasp 
the  spirits  notwithstanding,  so  control- 
ling was  his  bad  love.  How  many  times 
have  I  found,  have  you  found,  your  per- 
suasions toward  a  better  life,  even 
thankfully  received  by  the  one  to  whom 
you  spoke,  but  baffled  utterly  by  the  bad 


love  for  the  bad  life  from  which  you 
were  attempting  dissuasion.  How  are 
you  going  to  deliver,  to  be  delivered? 
Why  a  IMer  love  can  deliver,  that 
only. 

One  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
pioneer  clearing  and  heard  this : 

*'One  dark  nisfat  the  father  was  abeent,  and 
only  the  mother,  a  little  girl  twelve  yeari 
old,  and  the  smaller  children  were  at  home. 
About  midnight  the  mother  was  taken  tIo- 
lently  ill.  To  the  child  it  aeemed  that  ihe 
muet  toon  have  help,  or  that  she  must  diai 
A  neighbor  must  be  called.  The  nearest 
house  was  over  a  mile  distant,  by  a  narrow 
mountain  trail,  through  dark  woods,  where 
wild  beasts  made  their  lair.  The  brsTsst 
hunter  would  walk  warily  through  thst 
mountain  defile,  after  nightfall,  eren  with 
his  gun.  But  the  heroic  little  girl  did  not 
hesitate.  She  ran  that  perilous  path  alone. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  to  seek  help  for  the 
dear  sufferer.  *Were  you  not  afraid  r  Dr. 
Fisher  asked.  *No/  she  said;  'I  saw  only 
the  white  face  of  my  mother  all  the  way.*" 

The  loftier  love  for  the  mother  csst 
out  the  lower  love  for  her  own  safety, 
and  made  the  little  child  so  brave.  It 
is  thus  Christ  unbars  the  bars.  It 
would  be  of  little  worth  for  me  to  be 
forgiven  for  the  past,  if  I  were  left  in 
a  bad  love  for  the  bad  past.  But 
Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  imparts  the  highest  love  pos- 
sible—love for  Himself,  and  so  I  am 
delivered  from  a  bad  love  and  the  re- 
sults of  it. 

(C)  Christ  gives  freedom  from  a  bad 
will.  This  is  the  meaning  of  regenera- 
tion— change  in  the  ''immanent  prefer- 
ences. "  So  follows  change  in  the  ex- 
ecutive volitions.  And  this  revolution- 
izing change  Christ  brings  about  by  the 
regenerating  Spirit.  So  again  He  un- 
bars the  bars. 

(D)  Christ  frees  from  a  bad  ending. 
Growth  along  the  line  of  the  nature— 
that  is  the  inexorable  law.  But,  bad 
past,  bad  love,  bad  will — ^to  what  but 
to  a  bad  end  can  such  things  look?  But 
change  the  nature,  free  from  bad  past, 
bad  love,  bad  will,  and  necessarily  such 
changed  nature  fronts  otherwhere— • 
toward  heaven. 

Thus  Christ  sets  free.  Thus  He  un- 
bars the  bars. 
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PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 

Confer«nc«,  Not  Criticiam  —  Not  a  Review  Section  — Not  DiacuMion,  but  Experience 

and  Suggeationa. 


"A  Sensitive  Spot." 

Yes,  **  pastors  are  proverbially  sensi- 
tive, "  and  ''often  liable  to  be  touched 
in  some  very  sensitive  spot."  For  a 
year  a  man  lay  sick  in  sight  of  my 
church.  I  visited  him  at  his  own  re- 
quest. Strange  to  say,  he  became  well, 
but  his  wife  was  taken  sick.  I  visited 
her.  She  died.  The  husband  called 
me  in  to  see  him  in  his  trouble  before 
the  funeral,  but  never  a  word  was  said 
about  the  funeral.  The  director  of 
afEairs,  however,  informed  me  that 
another  minister  had  been  engaged  to 
officiate,  but  I  must  be  sure  and  attend 
as  a  friend,  as  it  would  not  look  well 
if  I  did  not.  Then  it  was  that  the 
^sensitive  spot*"  was  touched;  but  I 
went.  The  minister  who  was  to  offi- 
ciate sent  word  to  the  family  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  attend. 
Then  another  minister  was  engaged, 
but  he  failed  to  make  his  appearance. 
The  hour  came,  passed,  and  no  one  but 
the  immediate  friends  knew  but  that  1 
was  to  officiate. 

Finally  the  husband  came  and  said : 
"You  will  please  have  a  prayer  at  the 
house ;  perhaps  by  that  time  the  other 
minister  will  come.  If  not,  you  will 
please  preach  the  sermon.  ^ 

I  did  as  he  requested,  making  no 
apologies,  simply  going  ahead  as  tho  I 
was  the  first  choice.  When  about  half 
through  with  my  discourse  the  other 
minister  came  in  at  the  door.  He 
stopped,  looked  toward  the  pulpit  a 
moment,  turned,  and  disappeared.  Re- 
solt :  No  money,  but  a  genuine  revival 
of  religion  followed  in  that  church,  at 
which  some  forty  souls  were  soundly 
converted,  among  them  many  of  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased.  Had  I  allowed 
my  "sensitive  spot**  to  cause  me  to  act 
ottierwise  than  I  did,  my  special  meet- 
ing  would  have  been  a  failure.  And  so 
With  the  writer  of  **  A  Sensitive  Spot, " 


in  the  February  number  of  The  Homi- 
LBTio  Review,  I  have  found  that, 
** There  is  a  way  to  cover  up  'sensitive 
spots'  in  pastors'  hearts, "  and  found, 
too,  that  often  we  receive  more  than 
money  value.  C.  R.  Thomfsok. 
Philipsvillb,  Pa. 


(( 


In  Prison  and  Ye  Came  unto  Me." 


It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Maud  Bal- 
llngton  Booth's  successful  work  in  the 
prisons  is  showing  up  both  the  impor- 
tance and  the  hopefulness  of  ministerial 
e£Fort  for  the  criminals  confined  in  our 
prisons.  Do  not  we  preachers  too  often 
neglect  them  as  a  well-nigh  hopeless 
class?  Ought  we  not  to  watch  for  their 
souls  as  we  have  opportunity?  Mrs. 
Booth  recently  said,  in  recounting  the 
results  of  a  meeting  held  in  Sing  Sing 
prison,  ''Of  the  eighty -six  men  who 
that  day  expressed  their  determination 
to  lead  new  lives,  not  one  has  faltered. " 
This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  since 
very  rarely  is  so  high  an  average, 
whether  in  numbers  or  in  fidelity, 
reached  even  outside  of  prisons. 

There  is,  in  connection  with  the  effort 
now  being  made  to  establish  a  home 
for  discharged  prisoners,  a  strong  ap- 
peal in  Mrs.  Booth's  statement,  and  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  power  of 
hope  in  reclaiming  this  criminal  class. 
She  says : 

**  When  I  decided  to  establish  a  home  where 
friendleee  and  homeleee  men  might  oome 
when  they  left  prison,  I  consulted  the  men 
regarding  its  name,  and  Hope  Hall  is  their 
selection.  It  is  to  be  the  door  of  hope  to 
them.  *These  men  must  be  lifted/  said  one 
of  them  to  me— a  man  of  education  and  re- 
finement, jret  serring  a  term  in  prison— 
'Mrs.  Booth.  Think  of  a  shipwrecked  crew 
trying  to  swim  ashore,  battling  with  the 
wares  until  the  rocks  were  gained,  then  to 
have  those  on  shore  beat  off  the  cold,  numb 
Ihigers  and  push  them  back  into  the  cruel 
ocean  I  Tet  that  is  what  society  does  to  us, 
who,  for  one  sin,  find  our  way  to  this  dark 
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place.  No  one  will  tnitt  m,  bo  one  will 
ffiTO  ua  a  obanca  to  bold  on  and  help  oni^ 
■eWea  up  to  Qod^a  earth  again.  * 

**It  la  tniel  Soele^  la  reapooalble  for  the 
oontinuanoe  in  orlmo  of  many  a  man  who 
haa  left  priaoo  reeolved  on  regalninc  hia 
forfeited  place.  Rejected,  thmat  out,  at  laat 
with  hopeleaneaa  cornea  deaperation,  and 
then— there  la  a  conflrmed  criminal  where 
there  might  haTo  been  a  man.  Let  buaineaa 
men  help  na  in  thia  by  glTing  employment 
to  thoae  whom  weaend  to  them,  and  it  ia  Im* 
poaaible  to  eatimate  what  may  be  done.  Let 
ereiT  man  and  woman  here  aak  what  they 
can  do  to  help,  and  raoh  an  impetua  ahall 
go  out  from  your  hearta  aa  ahaU  re-create 
human  aoula  now  groping  into  the  light" 

The  Priaon  League,  all  conyicts  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Booth  aod  her  private  secre- 
tary, already  numbers  six  huodrod 
members.  Can  we  not  help  on  the 
good  work?  A  MnnaTKB. 

New  York  Cmr. 


Should  Preachers  Use  Tobtooo? 

Is  it  not  high  time  foreyery  minister 
who  has  the  filthy  and  disgusting  to- 
bacco habit,  and  who  has  a  oonscienoe, 
to  bring  that  conscience  to  bear  upon 
this  question?  What  good  ever  came 
of  the  habit?  What  untold  harm  it 
has  wrought  1  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
several  of  our  American  colleges  are 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  noxious 
weed  by  the  students.  The  follow- 
ing facts  are  presented  in  Modem  MstU- 
eine  to  show  that  Its  use,  by  those  who 


are  growing  In  body  and  mind,  li 

wholly  indefensible  and  immoral : 

"In  some  of  the  higher  adoeatlonal  imtS- 
tutiooa  of  thia  ooontry  attempta  have  beta 
made  to  obtain  atatjatloa  aa  to  the  effeeta  of 
tobacco  on  the  academic  youth.  In  1801  the 
official  phyalcian  of  Tale  pabllahed  the  re- 
aulta  of  obeerratknia  on  the  undergradoates 
of  that  unlTeraity.  Inaclaaacf  147atiideBti, 
he  found  that  la  four  yean  77  who  did  not 
uae  tobacco  aurpaaMd  the  70  who  did  oae  it 
to  the  extent  of  10.4  per  oent.  In  Increaae  of 
weight,  M  per  cent  la  Increaae  of  height, 
and  98.7  per  cent.  In  Increaae  of  €hMt  girth. 
The  moat  marked  dilfereooe  waa,  howerer, 
In  point  of  lung  capacity,  the  abetaiaen 
ahowlng  an  aTcrage  gain  of  77.5  per  cant 
more  than  amokera  or  chewera.  Among  the 
nndergraduatea  at  Amherat  It  waa  found 
that  during  the  four  yeara  the  afaatalaen 
from  tobacco  gained  94  per  cent.  In  weight, 
87  per  cent  In  height,  49  per  cent  In  cheit 
giith,  and  75  per  cent  In  lung  capacity  over 
thoae  who  uaed  tobacco.* 

I  feel  sure  that  an  equally  strong 
indictment— much  stronger  in  Its  moral 
aspects-— can  be  brought  against  the 
clerical  cause  of  the  weed. 

One  Who  Has  Sebv. 

The  Preacher's  Reading. 

Would  not  some  instruction  and  di* 
rection  in  regard  to  ministerial  reading 
be  of  special  service  just  now?  Wo 
hear  the  complaint  that  ministers  are 
doing  very  little  solid  and  profltaUa 
reading.  Is  not  the  reason  that  they 
do  not  know  just  how  to  get  about  tt 
profitably?  A.  B.  a 
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SOCIAL  STUDY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Bt  J.  H.  W.  Stucksnhkbo,  D.D. 


Hen  are  wondering  whether  the 
church  as  the  home  of  Qod's  family 
ought  not  to  cultivate  all  the  concerns 
and  interests  of  that  family. 

A  German  writer  says :  '"The  church 
in  which  the  love  of  Jesus  lives  cannot 
but  see,  and  strive  to  relieve,  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  the  humblest.  There- 
fore ethics  and  the  preacher  must  con- 


sider the  social  problems*  until  Jeans  ii 
again  recognized  as  King  by  the  prole- 
tariat.'' 

The  age  has  a  very  distinct  voice, 
but  has  it  tlie  ear  to  bear  and  the  heart 
to  hee4?  There  was  an  era  when  the 
most  significant  voice  waa  not  that  of 
sages  and  statesmen  and  priesta,  in 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Jerusakm,  trat  oft 
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prophet  in  the  wilderneae.  And  he 
who  uttered  that  voice  was  heheaded ; 
He  whom  it  announced  was  crucified  I 

*  There  is  not  a  department  of  human 
activity  whose  highest  test  i^  not  mo- 
rslity.  *  This  saying  of  a  philosopher 
is  commended  to  such  as  claim  that 
economics,  art,  and  literary  excellence 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ethics.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  Golden  Rule:  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you. 

The  Pftris  Journal  Beuple  gives  in- 
teresting socialistic  statistics.  Ger- 
many cast  the  following  socialistic 
votes  for  memhers  of  parliament :  1871, 
124,656;  1881,  811,961;  1890,  1,427,- 
298;  1898,  1,786,758.  The  German 
socialists  have  48  members  in  parlia- 
ment, 41  daily  and  128  other  Journals. 
The  socialists  in  France  cast  in  1889, 
91,000vote8;  in  1893,  600,000;  in  1896, 
1,400,000.  They  have  62  members  in 
the  legislature,  and  have  a  majority  of 
votes  in  29  large  cities,  P^s  included, 
and  in  1,200  smaller  ones.  In  Italy 
they  cast  20,000  votes  in  1898, 90,000  in 
1896.  They  have  19  representatives  and 
88  Journals.  Denmark  has  718  social- 
istic organizations,  9  representatives, 
and  9  Journals.  The  socialistic  vote 
was  815  in  1872,  and  25.019  in  1893. 
The  socialists  of  Belgium  cast  844,000 
votes  in  1894,  and  461,000  in  1896. 
They  have  29  representatives,  5  daily 
and  numerous  other  Journals.  The 
socialists  cast  107,000  votes  in  Switzer- 
huid  in  1896 ;  90, 000  in  Austria  in  1895 ; 
there  are  65  daily  and  weekly  Austrian 
socialistic  Journals.  The  English  so- 
cialists cast  98, 000  votes  in  1895,  and 
elected  a  number  of  members  of  par- 
Kament.  In  the  United  States  the 
socialistic  vote  was  2,068  in  1871,  and 
about  40,000  in  1896. 

The  Christian  League  of  Philadel- 
phia is  an  association  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  different  Evangelical 
churdieB  for  the  promotion  of  moral 
piultiy,    temperance,    Sabbath  obser- 


vance, and  "to  cooperate  with  other 
societies  in  all  practical  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  our  fellow 
beings,  especially  the  neglected,  ignor- 
ant, unprotected,  and  debased. "  In  its 
noble  work  it  seeks  especially  the  co- 
operation of  the  municipal  authorities, 
calling  their  attention  to  evils  that  need 
abating,  and  seconding  their  efforts  to 
remove  them.  The  League  is  a  proof 
of  the  beneficial  influences  which  can 
be  exerted  by  such  a  power  behind  the 
municipal  throne.  An  especial  effort 
is  made  to  improve  the  dwellings  in  the 
pooler  quarters.  ''Many  houses  re- 
ported to  the  building  inspectors  as 
dilapidated  and  dangerous  have  been 
condemned,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
torn  down.  Several  appeals  have  been 
taken  to  the  courts,  and  the  cases  are 
now  pending.  Moral,  political,  and 
sanitary  conditions  have  been  wonder- 
fully improved.  .  .  .  Whole  blocks 
have  been  reclaimed  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  but  in  order  to  make  such  a 
work  complete  and  permanent,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  possession  of  these 
miserable  tenements,  destroy  all  traces 
of  habitations  scarcely  fit  for  dogs,  and 
erect  a  better  class  of  dwellings. " 

Appeals  are  made  to  such  as  seek 
safe  and  profitable  investments  to  aid 
the  League  in  this  undertaking.  For 
this  there  is  great  encouragement. 
''The  slums,  as  they  were,  have  passed 
away,  and  if  the  Christian  League  is 
sustained  and  encouraged,  will  never 
be  allowed  to  return.  The  evolution 
of  neighborhoods,  when  law  and  good 
order  are  enforced,  brings  in  better 
classes,  who  are  more  reliable  and  better 
tenants.  ** 

The  League  ought  to  be  imitated  in 
every  city.  Reports  and  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Bond,  N.  E.  comer  of 
Chestnut  and  Seventh  streets. 


Among  the  Laborers. 

A  LABOR  leader  lately  called  attention 
to  the  sad  lot  of  the  multitudes  of 
laborers  out  of  employment  The 
notice  to  quit  work  comes  like  a  crush- 
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iDg  blow,  renderB  stroDg  men  helpless 
and  hopeless,  and  may  make  them 
breadless  and  homeless  and  objects  of 
charity.  None  but  those  subject  to  it 
can  appreciate  the  painfulness  of  such 
a  situation.  Thus  far  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  unemployment  has  bafSed  all 
efforts  at  solution.  Shall  the  matter 
be  left  to  employers,  or  to  individuals 
seeking  work,  or  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, or  to  intelligence  offices,  or  must 
the  cooperation  of  municipalities  and 
states  be  sought?  Germany  insures 
laborers  against  sickness,  accident,  and 
old  age,  but  not  against  unemployment ; 
but  there  are  many  who  regard  the 
latter  the  most  urgent.  Tlie  demand 
now  is  for  work  rather  than  for  char- 
ity; but  this  increases  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. 
Whatever  advantages  have  been  gained 
by  the  workmen  as  compared  with  post 
conditions,  it  is  claimed  that  the  slack- 
ness of  work  and  the  surplus  of  laborers 
make  their  situation  so  precarious  that 
their  condition  is  really  worse  than  in 
former  times. 

Other  causes  than  the  doubtful  strug- 
gle for  a  livelihood  depress  laborers. 
One  prominent  among  them  stated 
lately  that  he  had  abandoned  the  hope 
of  an  impartial  and  sympathetic  study 
of  the  labor  problem  by  the  better-situ- 
ated classes,  and  that  be  expected  no 
help  from  them.  His  view  was  con- 
firmed by  a  manufacturer  who  recog- 
nizes the  threatening  aspect  of  the  labor 
question.  When  asked,  "  Why  do  not 
capitalists  study  the  problem?**  he 
gave  the  answer  in  one  word,  **  Selfish- 
ness. **  So  long  as  absorbed  by  profits 
they  could  not,  he  thought,  consider 
the  welfare  of  laborers.  He  himself, 
however,  was  proof  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. There  is  something  appall- 
ing in  the  apathy  of  men  in  the  affairs 
which  concern  the  highest  interests  of 
society  and  the  nation.  In  one  of  our 
large  cities  meetings  were  held  to  in- 
duce all  classes  to  Join  in  considering, 
from  all  points  of  view,  the  great  social 
themes  of  the  day,  and  to  cooperate  for 
the  advanoe  of  society.    All  the  classes 


were  represented  and  took  part  except 
employenk  A  laborer  declared  that 
the  better-situated  classes  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  about  such  questions, 
and  that  they  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  situation  of  laborers.  No  one  con- 
tradicted him;  but  a  gentlenuin  arose 
who  affirmed  that  laborers  themselves 
can  not  be  expected  to  weigh  such  sub- 
jects impartially,  but  that  they  prefer 
the  saloon  to  meetings  of  an  educatioDsl 
character,  and  a  laborer  present  con- 
firmed the  statement  by  his  own  ex- 
perience. A  doctor  who  had  beer 
much  with  laborers  lamented  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  interest  them  in  the  very 
affairs  which  concern  them  most ;  yet 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  question 
must  be  left  mainly  to  them.  One  fact 
greatly  emphasized  at  these  meetings 
by  different  speakers  is  worthy  of  note, 
namely,  the  conviction  that  the  next 
presidential  campaign  will  bean  indus- 
trial one,  in  which  the  demands  of 
laborers  will  overshadow  all  other  is- 
sues. One  of  the  speakers  predicted  a 
cyclone. 

Among  tlie  most  hopeful  signs  among 
laborers  is  tlie  growing  desire  for  edu- 
cation, especially  among  the  more  ad- 
vanced. It  is  too  evident  to  require 
mention  that  there  is  a  stolid  and  brutal 
indifference  on  this  subject  among 
many  foreigners,  and  that  the  indiffer- 
ence is  not  confined  to  them ;  but  leaders 
are  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  they  are  by  no  means  soli- 
tary. One  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States  in  prominence  and  influence 
among  workingmen  sends  a  private 
letter  in  which  he  gives  interesting  facts 
with  respect  to  movements  among  la- 
borers in  behalf  of  education : 

**  There  is  a  constant  work  going  on  in  th0 
trade  union  moyement  toward  educating  the 
workers,  altho  there  is  no  practical  scheme 
of  education.  There  are  few  unions  of  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  in  the  United 
States  that  do  not  hare  some  regular  meet- 
ings set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  either  a  lec- 
ture or  discussion  upon  some  topic  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  unionists  of  general  labor 
interest  as  understood  by  the  term  political 
economy. 

**I  can  not  say  that  they  make  a  study  of 
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the  ectoBoe  of  logte,  but  I  Am  oonfldent  that, 
after  the  MMoiallon  with  the  workers  of 
more  than  one  third  of  a  century,  I  may 
affirm  that  the  preeentation  of  their  tide  of 
the  controTer^y  is  decidedly  more  logical 
than  that  of  their  antaconists. 

**We  hare  no  Ohautauqua  circles.  The 
workers  of  our  country  who  are  employed 
have  no  time  to  attend  them  should  we  in- 
augurate them,  and  those  unemployed  are 
practically  in  a  worse  condition. 

**It  is  oTident  that  for  quite  a  time  to  come 
the  workingman^s  college  and  Ohautauqua 
must  be  in  the  meeting-room  of  his  union. 

**I  know  there  is  quite  an  increase,  year 
by  year,  of  the  small  schools  where  lectures 
and  dieouflsions  take  place;  that  there  is  a 
greater  tendency,  year  by  year,  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  study  of  the  laborer's  side  of  the 
labor  question. 

**I  asmre  you  I  am  plessed  with  the  coop- 
eration of  any  friend  toward  helping  the 
workers  to  receiTC  better  means  of  education 
upon  the  questions  which  affect  them.** 


Christian  Social  Thought  in  England. 

In  social  thought  England  has  de- 
cided ad  /antages  over  America.  Long 
before  the  United  States  admitted  the 
existence  of  the  social  problem.  Robert 
Owen  began  his  agitations  in  England, 
the  factory  laws  were  enacted.  Chartism 
arose.  Christian  Socialism  carried  on 
its  propaganda,  and  men  like  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  Maurice,  Eingsley, 
Carlyle,  Toynbee,  and  Ruskin  became 
social  reformers.  Thus  while  Ameri- 
cans treated  the  modem  labor  move- 
ment as  three  thousand  miles  away  and 
never  likely  to  reach  their  shores,  Eng- 
lish thinkers  were  busy  in  developing 
systems  of  social  thought  and  in  devi- 
dng  remedies  for  social  ills.  The  Chris- 
tians have  not  been  behind  in  this  im- 
portant work.  Besides  other  reasons 
for  activity  was  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  most  influential  social  leaders,  in 
thought  and  action,  were  positivists, 
agnostics,  or  materialists.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  name  Herbert  Spencer, 
Cbkd  Marx  and  Engels  (Germans,  but 
Imkg  residents  in  London),  Frederic 
Harrison,  Bradlangh,  Aveling  and  wife 
(daughter  of  Marx),  Annie  Besant,  and 
S.B.  Bax. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  long  list 


of  English  Cliristian  thinkers  and 
workers,  in  the  Established  Church  and 
among  Non-Conformists,  who  have 
seized  on  the  social  factors  in  Chris- 
tianity and  are  intent  on  applying  them 
to  social  affairs.  They  have  met  with 
the  same  opposition  that  is  encountered 
in  America  by  Christian  social  thinkers. 
Some  are  afraid  that  the  social  move- 
ment may  disturb  the  churches ;  others 
are  under  traditional  or  aristocratic 
dominion ;  and  there  are  also  those  who 
hold  that  Christianity  is  so  purely  spir- 
itual and  heavenly  as  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  social  theory 
and  social  reform.  But  England  also 
has  many  Christians  who  believe  that 
it  is  the  mission  of  the  church  to  real- 
ize the  words  inscribed  on  the  front  of 

f 

the  Royal  Exchange:  ''The  earth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  " 

If  we  begin  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
find  that  in  his  recent  work  on  Bishop 
Butler  he  takes  that  large  Scriptural 
view  of  religion  which  includes  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul,  and  all  earthly 
himian  affairs  as  well  as  heaven.  He 
speaks  of  ''the  lofty  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  which  consecrates  the  body 
as  an  inseparable  portion  of  our  na- 
ture."  In  commenting  on  the  pas- 
sage, "Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God,  "  he  shows  that  relig- 
ious duty  is  inclusive  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily thought  to  be  merely  natural  and 
necessary.  Another  English  writer 
says,  "  The  highest  conceivable  attesta- 
tion of  a  divine  revelation  lies  in  its 
power  to  meet  each  new  want  of  man 
as  it  arises,  and  to  gain  fresh  force 
from  the  growth  of  human  knowledge.  " 
It  is  this  enlarged  conception  which 
brings  out  the  grandeur  and  practica- 
bility of  our  religion.  An  English 
clergyman  writes:  "Practical  Chris- 
tianity deals  with  human  nature  as  a 
whole.  To  the  Christian  Church  all 
that  concerns  man's  material  surround- 
ings must  be  matter  of  vital  concern.  * 

In  TliA  Economic  Review,  organ  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  numerous 
writers  discuss  economic  and   social 
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problems  from  tbe  Chriftian  point  of 
view.  The  aim  is  to  give  an  impartial 
account  of  the  situation,  to  develop  the 
Christian  theory  of  society,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  Qoepel  to  the  industries,  to  so- 
cial relations,  and  to  the  state.  Speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  this  Union,  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Butler  says,  **•  We  can  work 
together  for  simpler  manners,  purer 
laws.  We  can  discourage  vulgar  and 
effeminate  luxury.  We  can  produce 
more  men,  aye,  and  more  clergymen,  in 
whom  the  masses  of  the  poor  place  con- 
fidence. We  can  turn  toward  the  poor, 
in  their  struggles,  the  warm  heart 
and  not  only  the  cold  brain  of  the 
church. " 

In  his  Bampton  Lectures,  Canon 
Freemantle  treats  the  church  as  "the 
social  state  in  which  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  reigns ;  as  embracing  the  general 
life  and  society  of  men,  and  identify- 
ing itself  with  these  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  as  having  for  its  object  to  imbue 
all  human  relations  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  self- renouncing  love,  and  thus 
to  change  the  world  into  a  kingdom  of 
Qod.  It  is  proposed  to  show  that  this, 
and  no  narrower  purpose,  was  contem- 
plated from  tbe  beginning ;  that  it  is 
to  this  that  all  natural  indications  point 
as  the  destination  of  a  spiritual  society. " 
He  regards  the  Church  as  a  moral  and 
social  power,  present,  universal,  ca- 
pable of  transforming  the  whole  of 
mankind,  and  destined  to  accomplish 
this  transformation.  The  church  is  the 
embodiment  of  Christian  love,  which 
enters  and  leavens  all  departments 
and  phases  of  life,  which  worships  and 
teaches,  but  also  really  saves  tbe  world. 
These  ideas  are  learnedly  and  forcibly 
taught  and  illustrated  in  the  eight  lec- 
tures which  constitute  the  volume. 

We  have  room  for  but  one  more  quo- 
tation, which  is  taken  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Dr.  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham: ''I  have  a  confident  belief  that 
it  is  through  Christian  social  work  we 
shall  win  to  a  more  perfect  fellowship 
those  who  have  not  yet  recognized  the 
grandeur  of  the  inheritance  which  we 
hold  in  trust  for  the  nation. " 


Is  Not  Diaoonteiit  Fostered  \/f  the 
Public  Diacoasioii  of  the  Grieraaoss 
of  Laborers? 

Some  regard  such  discussion  as  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  is  really  dangerous  only 
to  ignorance  and  fanaticism  and 
apathy.  These  grievances  are  freely 
discussed  by  laborers  in  their  Journals, 
their  trade  unions,  the  workshop,  the 
saloon,  and  the  home ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  how  a  more  public  discussion 
can  increase  their  discontent.  Among 
themselves  they  say  as  severe  and  bitter 
things  as  are  likely  ever  to  be  said  in 
public.  But  the  public  discussion  of 
these  grievances  may  prepare  the  way 
for  tbe  removal  of  discontent.  If  the 
community  investigates  them,  false  and 
exaggerated  statements  may  be  cor- 
rected and  actual  ills  removed.  Ton 
can  not  quiet  the  volcano  by  ignoring 
its  eruptions.  Laborers  themselves 
will  be  more  content  if  they  realize  that 
their  condition  is  made  a  concern  of 
society,  and  that  an  honest  effort  is  put 
forth  to  meet  their  Just  demands.  The 
sure  way  to  desperation  and  revolution 
is  found  in  treating  their  complaints 
and  claims  as  if  not  even  worth  a  hear- 
ing. It  looks  as  if  the  fear  to  discuss 
the  greatest  social  issues  of  the  day 
were  that  madness  which  the  gods  in- 
dict on  those  whom  they  want  to  de- 
stroy.   

A  Manufacturer  Spent  KanyThoiisand 
Dollars  in  Erecting  and  Furnishing 
an  Elegant  Building  for  Hia  Work- 
men, to  be  Used  for  Secreatkm  and 
Improvement.  They  Did  Not  Seem 
to  Appreciate  His  Generositjr.  What 
do  You  Suppose  the  Season  Is? 

This  question  comes  from  a  manu- 
facturer who  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  laborers  and  desirous  of  learn- 
ing the  trend  among  them.  We  with- 
hold the  name  of  the  capitalist  who 
erected  the  building.    Strange  as  the 

*  Que0tioD8  for  this  department  should  be 
sent  to  the  addresB  of  tbe  Editor,  17  Arlington 
Street,  Cambridge, 
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attitude  of  the  laborers  seems,  it  can 
be  explained  in  tbe  ligbtof  the  present 
situation.  Many  laborers  insist  on 
Justice,  and  do  not  want  charity.  They 
belieTB  that  profit  often  consists  of  an 
unearned  increment  which  ought  to  go 
to  the  wage-earner,  but  is  taken  by  the 
capitalist.  They  prefer  to  receive  di- 
rectly all  that  they  regard  as  their  due, 
so  that  they  may  spend  it  as  they  think 
best,  and  not  have  it  spent  for  them  by 
another  under  the  plea  of  generosity. 
This  attitude  of  laborers  gives  an  im- 
portant insight  into  the  actual  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  question  but  that 
some  of  them  are  morbidly  sensitive 
respecting  efiPorts  to  aid  them.  They 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  good  inten- 
tions of  capitalists.  Perhaps  their  past 
experience  with  employers  has  also 
made  them  suspicious  of  what  is  sin- 
cerely meant  for  their  welfare. 

Can  Ton  Suggest  to  a  Minister  Who 
Is  Not  a  Specialist  in  Social  Sub- 
jects, Some  Departments  of  Work 
in  Connection  with  the  Social  Prob- 
lem Which  He  can  Enter  with 
Safety? 

Bishop  Eetteler,  of  Mayence,  declared 
that  the  Catholic  priest,  by  his  very 
TOW,  owes  a  special  duty  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  An  English  bishop  says 
that  he  is  pledged  to  be  **  merciful  for 
Christ's  sake  to  poor  and  needy  people, 
and  to  all  strangers  destitute  of  help.  " 
Bo  clearly  is  this  course  marked  out  for 
all  Christians,  particularly  ministers. 


by  the  spirit  and  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  that  to  lose  sight  of  it  is  a  reve- 
lation of  religious  decadence  of  the 
worst  kind.  A  return  to  primitive 
Christianity  will  lead  into  the  very  de- 
partments of  social  work  now  most 
needed.  A  preacher  need  not  be  a 
specialist  in  social  matters  to  promote 
social  justice,  to  introduce  ethical  and 
religious  principles  into  industrial  re- 
lations, and  to  help  the  weak  to  gain 
strength  and  rise  into  better  conditions. 
In  bis  own  church  the  pastor  can  en- 
courage that  Christian  brotherhood 
which  is  so  universally  preached  and  so 
little  practised.  He  may  bring  the 
different  classes  together,  and  help  them 
to  know  and  understand  each  other. 
He  can  influence  the  rich  to  regard  tbe 
brother  of  low  degree,  and  the  poor  to 
be  just  in  judging  the  rich.  He  can 
make  war  on  the  saloon,  can  denounce 
the  tyranny  of  the  strong,  and  can  be 
an  educator  of  the  ignorant.  With  his 
heart  in  the  right  place,  as  the  Germans 
say,  he  will  find  more  departments 
than  he  can  enter,  particularly  if  he 
lives  in  an  industrial  community. 
While  applying  the  Gospel  equally  to 
all  classes,  he  may  find  that  he  has 
a  special  mission  to  laborers,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  unem- 
ployed, to  the  helpless  and  abandoned, 
to  servants  and  clerks.  If  the  needs 
are  endless,  the  means  of  supply  are 
endless  likewise.  We  can  not  enter 
into  detail,  nor  is  this  needed  by  the 
alive  and  earnest  minister  of  Christ. 


LIVING   ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT. 


The  Traveling  Library. 

Bb    tihaU    dU    mitumt    instruction, — 
Proverbs  v.  23. 

Ai/THO  not  essentially  new,  the  use  of 
tbe  traveling  library  has  recently  been 
extended  In  a  new  and  important  direc- 
tion, tinder  the  impulse  of  two  of  Wis- 
ooiiflln*8  wealthy  lumbermen.    As  usu- 


ally constituted,  these  libraries  are 
composed  each  of  thirty  volumes  of 
carefully  selected  standard  works,  cov- 
ering as  wide  a  field  as  possible.  These 
are  packed  for  shipment  in  a  box,  which 
serves  also  as  a  bookcase.  The  library 
is  sent  to  a  chosen  librarian,  who  loans 
out  the  books  under  certain  simple 
rules  to  the  surrounding  families.    At 
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the  end  of  a  period  previously  an- 
pousoed  the  library  is  exchanged  for 
another  which  has  been  read  by  an- 
other community,  and  the  process  con- 
tinued so  long  as  new  libraries  are  to 
be  had. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  new  movement 
is  that  these  libraries  are  sent  only  to 
sparsely  settled  farm  communities. 
Far  removed  from  railroad  centers, 
with  uncertain  mail  facilities,  con- 
demned by  poverty  to  isolation  from 
current  thought,  these  communities 
welcome  the  coming  of  the  libraries  as 
oases  in  a  thirsty  desert.  The  books 
are  absorbed  with  the  most  intense  in- 
terest, while  the  newly  awakened  ap- 
petite eagerly  calls  for  more. 

These  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  with  private  enterprise  and  funds, 
but  the  idea  could  easily  be  put  to  use 
by  the  people  themselves.  A  commu- 
nity might  form  an  association,  with 
a  small  family  admission  fee,  choose  a 
librarian,  and  select  a  few  books.  A 
few  dollars  could  never  be  made  to  go 
so  far  as  at  present  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  Better  still,  county  organiza- 
tions, represented  by  librarians  from 
several  sections,  could  proceed  upon  a 
prearranged  plan  of  purchasing  and 
exchanging  books.  Here  is  a  field 
where  the  minister's  encouragement 
and  help  would  bring  large  returns  in 
increased  mental  and  spiritual  activi- 
ties among  the  X)eople. 


Panperiam  on  the  Increase. 

27ie  destmetion  of  the  poor  i$  their  pov- 
erty,— Proverbs  x.  15. 

Paupbrism  is  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease in  Indiana,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
The  State  is  taking  care  of  nearly  15,  • 
000  people  in  the  public  institutions, 
while  the  number  of  persons  aided  by 
the  counties  during  the  year  reached 
71,414.  The  total  cost  to  the  counties 
reached  (500,000. 

One  person  out  of  every  81  in  the 
State  as  a  whole  received  county  aid. 


It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  largest  number  of  persons  aided 
was  in  the  richest  and  most  progressive 
counties.  One  of  these  is  Jefferson, 
where  one  in  every  13  received  help 
during  the  year.  Montgomery,  which 
contains  Craw  fords  ville,  known  as  the 
**  Athens  of  Indiana, "  furnished  relief 
to  one  in  every  16. 

Adams  is  a  thinly  settled  county,  Dot 
up  to  the  average  of  wealth  in  the 
State,  but  only  one  in  74  received  aid. 
In  DeEalb,  another  farm  county,  the 
proportion  was  one  in  65 ;  while  the 
farming  county  of  Ripley  aided  but  one 
in  208.  England  found,  sixty  years 
ago,  that  a  large  poor  fund  was  an  ever- 
present  incentive  to  pauperism.  When 
she  reduced  her  fund  by  one  half  the 
demands  upon  it  were  proportionally 
less.  Many  sociologists  believe  that 
relief  should  never  be  furnished  out- 
side of  institutions  especially  equipped, 
such  as  poor-houses,  poor-farms,  and 
hospitals. 

A  Church  Cooking-School. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  toay  he  should 
go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  teiU  not  depart 
from  it, — Proverbs  xxii.  6. 

The  People's  Church,  of  St  Paul, 
has  added  a  cooking  department  to  the 
other  branches  of  its  industrial  school 
The  instruction  is  to  be  in  three 
branches.  There  will  be  a  class  for 
girls  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  up- 
ward, which  will  be  free,  and  those 
able  to  pay  are  requested  not  to  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits.  The  second  class 
is  for  mothers,  and  is  also  free.  In- 
struction to  this  section  will  include  the 
buying  of  foods  and  their  chemistry 
and  composition.  The  third  class  is  to 
be  made  up  of  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  a  moderate  price  for  instruction. 
This  is  to  be  fixed  at  |8  for  the  course. 
The  school  now  includes  departments 
of  sewing,  mending,  kitchen  garden, 
and  domestic  econ<miy.  The  new 
training  in  cooking  makes  the  oourse 
complete. 
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SYMPOSIUM    ON    THE    mSTITU- 
TIONAL  CHURCH. 

y.  As  Supplying  a  Need  of  Mixed 
City  Life. 

Bt  Rev.  Ratner  S.  Pabdingtok, 
D.D.,  Bbookltn,  N.  Y.,  Superin- 
tendent OF  THE  Brooklyn  Church 

SOCIETT  OP  THE  M.    E.    ChURCH. 

Our  Divine  Master  said :  *^  New  wine 
must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
are  preserved. "  What  is  the  thought 
underlying  this  expression?  Namely, 
the  preservation  of  the  balances  be- 
tween the  outward  and  the  inward. 
How  to  make  these  harmonize  is  the 
intricate  problem .  It  does  not  need  the 
backing  of  argument  or  figures  to  say 
that  Christianity  is  advancing.  It  is 
preeminently  a  missionary  religion — 
aggressive  and  progressive,  and  des- 
tined to  embrace  the  world. 

I  think  we  shall  agree  that  the  Church 
has  outgrown  much  of  her  old  machin- 
ery and  methods.  Foot-stoves  are  su- 
perseded by  steam  radiators.  Horse 
cars  by  electric  trolleys.  Men  do  not 
cross  Uie  Atlantic  Ocean  in  side-wheel- 
ers to-day.  The  side-wheeler  was  all 
right  once.  It  was  man's  best  naviga- 
tion. The  demand  now  is  for  the  ocean 
greyhound.  Only  the  swift  and  float- 
ing palace  suits  the  transatlantic  voy- 
ager. The  methods  of  business  popular 
fifty  years  ago  carried  into  mercantile 
life  to-day  would  bankrupt  the  concern. 
That  meant  no  advertising — no  deliv- 
ery—no selling  goods  by  sample,  and 
really  no  competition. 

The  methods  of  religious  work  of 
one  hundred  years  ago  attempted  to- 
day would  seriously  handicap  the 
Church.  The  changed  conditions  of 
society  demand  new  methods.  Many 
of  our  churches  are  dying  because  their 
officials  are  conservative  and  will  not 
sanction  changed  methods. 

The  drift  of  many  of  our  churches  is 
"up-town. "  What  do  we  mean  by 
"up-town?"     It  may  mean  cleaner 


streets,  less  congested  localities,  and 
brighter  homes.  When  a  church  that 
has  been  large  and  strong  begins  to  dis- 
integrate by  the  "up-town"  trend, 
those  who  remain  to  care  for  it  thus  de- 
pleted have  a  feeble  concern  on  their 
hands.  Take  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  in  the  upper  wards  you  have  many 
churches.  Some  of  them  but  a  block 
or  so  apart  from  each  other.  Some  of 
them  are  splendidly  equipped  edifices, 
with  erudite  and  eloquent  preachers  in 
their  pulpits,  and  large  congregations 
representing  social  power  and  great 
wealth.  But  **  down-town,  **  among  the 
dense  populations,  the  churches  are  few 
and  struggling.  Many  of  them  could 
not  exist  at  all  but  for  the  aid  rendered 
to  them  by  the  different  city  church 
extension  societies. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject.  Many 
years  have  been  spent  in  the  pastorate 
of  churches  in  the  cities  in  the  East  and 
West  He  is  persuaded,  after  much 
thought  and  prayer,  and  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  that  the  beat  kind  of 
church  for  the  solving  of  the  **  down- 
town church  problem"  is  the  Institu- 
tional' Church. 

I  am  aware  that  every  new  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Qod  has  to  meet 
with  opposition.  I  will  not  stop  to 
supply  the  illustration.  There  are 
ministers  who  are  ready  to  pulverize 
the  advocate  of  this  order  of  church. 

They  call  it  '^  a  display  of  spectacular 
Christianity"*;  '^An  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  tickle  the  com- 
munity into  heaven."  I  have  never 
considered  the  right  sort  of  an  Institu- 
tional Church  as  **  spectacular. "  But 
if  I  thought  I  could  bring  men  to  the 
Church  and  to  regeneration  of  char- 
acter through  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  be 
willing  to  adopt  a  little  of  the  specta- 
cular. If  I  thought  I  could  guide  a 
man  to  heaven  by  tickling  him  once  in 
a  while.  I  should  be  willing  to  do  it. 
Anything    legitimate    to  save   men. 
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Anything  to  blow  up  the  conservatism 
and  prejudice  and  indifference  of  the 
Church.  Anything  to  meet  the  ice- 
bergs of  worldly  indifference. 

'"The  Institutional  Church" has  the 
indorsement  of  some  of  the  leading  de- 
nominations. Let  me  refer  to  the 
National  Congregational  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Quadrennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

As  a  Methodist,  I  would  say.  if  John 
Wesley  were  alive  he  would  without 
doubt  enter  heartily  into  the  scheme. 
He  wrote  medical  treatises  for  the  poor, 
and  opened  dispensaries.  He  estab- 
lished a  loan  society  for  economic 
wage -earners.  He  provided  schools. 
He  would  favor  churches  with  all  the 
appliances  we  contemplate  in  the  mod- 
em Institutional  Church.  John  Wesley 
was  as  radical  for  his  day  as  the  Salva- 
tion Army  is  for  ours. 

Jesus  fed  the  hungry.  He  healed  the 
sick  and  strengthened  the  infirm. 
Peter  had  a  kind  word  for  Dorcas,  who 
made  garments  for  the  poor  and  man- 
aged a  sewing-circle.  Many  a  child 
was  clothed  through  her  instrumen- 
tality. He  dispensed  bread  from  His 
loving  human  hand  to  the  indigent,  and 
poured  upon  them  from  His  infinite 
sympathies  forgiveness  of  sin  and  com- 
fort in  trouble.  Once  He  wrought  a 
miracle — fed  five  thousand,  and  the 
baskets  full  of  what  was  left  were  ta- 
ken to  those  who  were  not  present  at 
the  time.  Was  that  a  mere  spectacular 
exhibition  of  His  omnifio  power  to 
impress  them  with  His  greatness? 
Partly,  but  ''He  saw  the  multitudes, 
and  saw  that  they  fainted,  and  he  had 
compassion  on  them. " 

The  Institutional  Church  is  compara- 
tively a  new  movement.  About  eight 
years  ago  it  began  to  take  form,  tho 
the  spirit  of  it  has  in  a  measure  always 
been  among  Qod's  people.  Was  it  not, 
after  all,  the  apostolic  method?  Did 
not  the  apostles  apply  the  Gospel  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  society? 

It  has  been  well  said  that "  the  Church 
is  not  to  save  acres,  but  men.  **    Presi- 


dent W.  J.  Tucker  has  said :  **  While  it 
is  not  the  genius  of  religion  to  build 
cities,  nor  indeed  to  bring  men  together 
in  the  mass  in  any  pennanent  fonn, 
the  great  concern  of  Religion  perhaps 
for  this  very  reason  is  with  the  city. " 
A  city  means  to  us  an  aggregation  of 
men  and  women,  and  if  we  save  them 
we  save  the  city.  There  has  never 
been  attention  enough  given  by  the 
Church  to  the  training  of  men  for  this 
life,  and  all  that  it  means, 

Qladden  says :  **  One  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  there  arc  to  be,  perhaps  in  our 
day,  not  very  far  distant,  marvelous 
forward  movements  of  the  forces  of 
God's  Kingdom. " 

We  are  to  pray  for  the  coming  of 
God's  Kingdom,  and  that  means  the 
coming  of  the  best  things  for  us  as 
individuals — our  communities,  our 
churches,  and  our  country.  The  unit 
of  all  value  in  any  world  is  man,  and 
out  of  these  forward  movements  the 
vital  man  will  be  built  up. 

The  Church  is  coming,  and  rightly, 
too,  to  see  that  her  mission  is  not  sim- 
ply to  minister  to  man's  spiritual  wants, 
but  to  his  intellectual  and  material 
wants  also.  I  have  read  of  a  minister 
who  was  physician  also,  who  was  called 
to  the  bedside  of  a  rich  man  to  pray 
with  him.  His  practised  eye  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  man  was  wasting  away 
by  long-enforced  abstinence — that  he 
needed  nourishment,  and  must  have  it 
right  away.  He  offered  no  audible 
prayer.  He  prescribed  some  good 
nourishing  food,  and  went  out  and  sent 
it  in.  Then  afterward  he  visited  the 
man  and  prayed  with  him.  Sensible 
indeed.  I  have  seen  the  time  in  my 
pastoral  work  when  a  physician  with 
his  pill-bag  could  do  more  good  for  the 
time  being  than  I  with  my  ritual; 
when  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of 
milk  would  reach  the  case  better  than 
a  praying-band ;  when  a  trained  nurse 
was  more  welcome  than  a  church  com- 
mittee looking  up  statistics. 

Let  me  mention  two  or  three  of  the 
more  marked  Institutional  Churches. 

Take  Tolmen's   Square   Oongr^- 
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tional  Church  in  London.  It  stands  in 
what  was  onoe  a  well-to-do  locality. 
Now  it  is  occupied  by  artisans  and 
laborers  and  the  poorer  classes,  its 
methods  are  unique  and  interesting, 
and  certainly  in  touch  with  the  poor. 
Oinshops  and  all  other  objectionable 
things  are  contiguous  to  it.  It  has 
three  halls,  Bands  of  Hope,  penny  con- 
certs, evening  classes,  mothers'  meet- 
ings, three  building  societies,  and 
many  other  useful  appliances.  It  runs 
smoothly  and  prosperously  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
is  a  genius. 

The  work  began  in  Hartford,  Conn. , 
in  1884.  The  Fourth  Church,  of  which 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor  was  the  pastor, 
was  the  center  of  operations.  Their 
congregations  were  small.  To-day 
they  have  two  pastors.  Sabbath  ser- 
vices made  attractive,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning often  reach  eight  hundred  and 
one  thousand.  Most  of  the  work  of 
that  church  is  evangelistic,  and  it  is 
greatly  prosperous  as  a  soul-saving 
center. 

Berkeley  Temple,  of  Boston,  has 
three  ordained  preachers.  It  is  largely 
a  duplication  of  Tolmen  Square  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  every  appliance  required 
for  most  thorough  work. 

Then  the  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City 
is  a  pronounced  success.  Dr.  Scudder 
has  defined  *"  The  Institutional  Church. " 
Of  course,  his  definition  may  be  taken 
as  his  ideal :  '^  It  is  a  church  that  min- 
isters to  the  varied  wants  of  man. 
Such  wants  are  physical,  industrial, 
social,  mental,  educational,  and  esthet- 
ic Anything  that  is  not  sinful  is 
religious  —  anything  that  will  lift  a 
man  up  to  a  higher  life.  ** 

The  Institutional  Church,  then,  pro- 
poses to  supply  a  great  need  in  our 
mixed  city  life.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  been  a  confirmed  drunkard ;  he  has 
been  reclaimed  and  converted.  He  has 
given  his  presence  for  years  to  the 
beer-shop.  After  conversion,  where  is 
he  to  go?  what  is  he  to  do?  The  sa- 
loQiiB  and  theaters  and  gambling-places 
are  open  every  night.    They  are  bril- 


liant and  attractive,  and  are  a  menace 
to  his  resolutions. 

Now  the  church  of  which  I  write 
proposes  to  open  its  doors  every  night 
—seven  nights  in  a  week.  It  proposes 
to  open  a  place  where  this  man  can  go. 
A  reading-room,  lectures,  social  hour, 
music,  employment  bureau, — things 
which  he  needs  to  build  up  in  him  good 
character  and  useful  life.  Dr.  Dickin- 
son, of  the  Berkeley  Temple,  asked  a 
man  who  continued  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices of  that  manifold  center,  *' Why  do 
you  come?"  ''Sir,  it  is  a  home  to 
me. "  That  is  it  exactly ;  such  a  man 
needs  such  a  place.  A  church  in  a 
community  with  closed  doors,  except- 
ing a  night  when  a  few  saints  gather, 
is  a  peril  to  such  a  man  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Such  a  church  as  I  am  pleading  for, 
with  a  corps  of  workers,  varied  in  their 
aptitudes,  and  well  equipped,  seeking 
to  educate  men  and  women  up  to 
things  that  are  high  and  noble  and 
pure,  is  a  blessing  to  the  community 
where  such  people  live.  Its  object  is 
to  reach  and  save  the  whole  man.  It 
meets  people  where  they  are ;  finds  out 
their  needs,  and  seeks  to  meet  those 
needs.  Such  institutions  in  our  cities, 
supported  by  our  Christian  people,  and 
manned  by  them,  will  do  much  toward 
bridging  that  yawning  chasm  between 
the  Church  and  the  masses. 

There  never  was  an  age  in  this  world 
when  there  were  not  poor  and  rich  peo- 
ple. There  never  was  a  city  in  which 
poverty  and  difficulties  did  not  abound. 
They  did  in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rome, 
and  Corinth.  They  are  in  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn. 

And  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  poor  in  an- 
cient and  modem  ci ties.  Jesus  forgave 
the  sinner.  He  healed  the  sick.  He 
fed  the  hungry. 

These  three  classes  are  here  with  ua 
to-day,  and  they  must  be  cared  for. 
Many  of  our  churches  are  working 
along  institutional  lines.  Dr.  E.  Jud- 
son  tells  us  of  a  simple-hearted  French* 
man   who    obtained  a  definition  of 
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''prose"  from  a  ichohirij  friend,  and 
then  said :  *^  Why,  I  have  unconscious- 
ly been  speaking  prose  all  my  life.  **  So 
with  many  of  our  churches.  They  are 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  way  doing  the 
work  we  contemplate.  In  Brooklyn  we 
have  three  or  four  that  are  doing  it  yery 
successfully,  tho  they  have  not  flung 
that  sort  of  flag  to  the  breeze  as 
yet 

The  time  has  arrived,  I  believe,  for 
our  strong  churches  to  enter  upon  this 
work  of  instituting  and  maintaining 
this  order  of  church.  Such  a  church 
is  not  needed  in  a  locality  made  up 
largely  of  well-Unlo  people — ^people 
who  have  pleasant  homes,  who  have 
pictures  and  books  and  flowers,  who 
can  purchase  tickets  to  expensive  lec- 
ture courses,  who  can  travel  when  their 
nerves  are  exhausted  and  need  recuper- 
ating. But  in  the  dense  population, 
where  the  tenement-house  life  predom- 
inates, where  there  are  no  large  parks  or 
fountains  or  museums  or  libraries,  this 
order  of  church  is  greatly  needed. 

It  will  pay  to  do  this.  We  can  afford 
to  break  our  most  costly  alabaster  box 
of  ointment.  There  will  be  no  waste. 
The  people  who  need  refreshing  odors 
win  get  the  fragrance.  We  can  afford 
to  do  it.  Back  of  all  of  us  are  great 
denominations  and  the  infinite  riches  of 
God.  McCabe  said  :  **  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  people  of  Qod  as  they  feel 
when  the  collection-box  is  being  passed, 
but  the  way  God  would  have  them  feel 
in  the  light  of  the  judgment. " 

We  put  our  money  into  India,  China, 
Japan,  at  times  most  unfruitful  fields ; 
small  returns  come  from  them.  We 
must  induce  our  people  to  put  their 
money  into  the  **  evangelization  of  the 
cities, "  and  we  shall  find  more  fruitful 
fields  than  in  any  foreign  clime. 

We  must  save  our  cities.  This  was 
Christ's  order.  ''Beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem. "  This  was  Paul's  policy.  A 
few  religious  centers  were  selected— 
Colosse,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Antioch, 
from  which  the  work  extended  to  the 
regions  beyond. 

The  city,  under  apostolic  missionary 


method,  was  made  the  point  of  depar- 
ture and  the  citadel  of  strength. 

Behrends  has  well  said:  ''It  wss 
not  the  country  which  gave  Christian* 
ity  to  the  cities,  but  the  cities  which 
carried  Christiani^  into  the  country 
districts.  City  evangelization  wss 
the  first  great  problem  with  which 
the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  age 
grappled. " 

The  history  of  the  world  resolves  it- 
self into  the  history  of  cities.'  Those 
great  empires  which  fell  and  have  been 
hid  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  were  colossal  and  imperial 
cities. 

Save  the  cities,  and  the  Bepublic  is 
safe.  As  go  the  cities,  so  goes  the 
country.  The  salvation  of  the  cities 
becomes  more  and  more  the  great  ques- 
tion before  the  Church.  We  speak  of 
the  Church  as  a  Samson,  and  she  has 
often  been  so.  She  has  spoken,  and  an 
ark  has  floated,  seas  have  been  divided, 
navies  submerged,  armies  scattered, 
and  ''empires  lifted  off  their  hinges. " 

Max  MQller  has  said :  "The  Church 
is  oft  a  Samson  bound  in  the  presence  of 
this  great  question. "  We  must  make 
Christianity  dominant  and  aggres- 
sive in  our  cities,  or  the  country  at 
large  is  lost.  Missionary  enthusiasm 
and  the  extension  of  Christ *s  kingdom 
are  cl osely  related.  If  it  shall  cool,  then 
the  mainspring  of  a  virile  and  aggres- 
sive church  will  be  lost. 

I  do  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
Institutional  Churches,  with  all  they 
imply,  will  be  a  potential  means  in  sa- 
ving the  city. 

The  Institutional  Church  will  re- 
quire the  best  preachers  and  organ- 
izers. Into  our  hospital  boards  and 
deaconesses'  homes  and  other  benevo- 
lent institutions  we  put  the  best  talent 
we  can  command.  So  the  best  class  of 
talent  to  be  had  must  be  secured  for 
leadership.  No  superannuated  man  is 
competent.  No  man  who  long  ago 
passed  the  "dead  line."  No  young 
man  fresh  from  the  seminaxy  with  no 
experience  will  do.  Put  the  right  kind 
of  preachers  in  them,  back  them  up 
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thoroughly,  give  them  helpers,  put  up 
the  right  kind  of  churches,  and  the 
classes  who  make  up  the  masses  will 
be  gathered  in. 

Scudder  says:  ''No  need  to  talk 
about  reaching  the  masses.  We  have 
the  masses  already.  We  need  four 
times  more  room. "  Berkeley  Temple, 
Ck)nweirs  Church,  Cadman's  Metro- 
politan Temple  are  all  crowded  at  each 
service.  Prepare  for  the  people,  invite 
tbem  to  something;  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  let  them  know  that  you  are 
after  them,  want  them,  not  because 
they  are  poor  or  rich,  but  because  they 
are  men  and  women,  and  they  will  give 
such  leadership  a  following. 

Some  one  says :  "  More  machinery. " 
Yet  I  know  some  things  have  died  from 
over-much  machinery.  Mere  organi- 
zation in  itself  is  a  w€«Eik  thing.  Power 
to  drive  what  we  have  is  what  we  must 
have.  That  power  is  of  God.  Our  age 
is  a  practical  age.  Men  are  asking: 
"What  right  has  the  Church  to  exist?" 
Let  the  Church  by  the  use  of  all  reason- 
able and  wisely  adjusted  means  demon- 
strate her  right  to  favor.  I  am  glad 
this  movement  is  on,  that  it  has  taken 
form. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  rise  above 
the  petty  cry :  "  Beware  of  secularity 
in  the  methods  of  church  work. "  If 
giving  medicine  to  the  sick  and  poor 
when  they  are  not  able  to  buy  it,  if 
providing  homes  for  orphans,  if  guid- 
ing a  man  into  a  reading-room,  if  find- 
ing a  home  for  a  yoirng  man,  is  secu- 
larity— then,  O  spirit  of  secularity, 
come  into  the  Church  to-day  1 

This  movement  will  require  money. 
Berkeley  Institute  costs  between 
$16,000  and  $20,000  a  year.  But  the 
people  have  the  money. 

An  enlarged  conception  of  intelligent 
Christian  stewardship  which  implies 
the  consecration  of  all  possessions  will 
do  it.  Herron  has  well  said :  "  The 
Christ  standard  is  the  standard  for  all 
believers.  We  have  no  more  right  to 
an  unconsecrated  horse,  dress,  library, 
house,  bank  account,  than  Christ  had 
to  an  unconsecrated  cross. " 


Oh,  that  the  day  may  speedily  come 
when  members  of  the  Church  will  come 
to  see  that  pennies  will  not  do — we 
must  have  eagles.  Driblets  will  not 
do— we  must  have  streams. 

This  new  day  calls  for  a  new  venture 
for  Christ.  He  did  not  come  to  the 
earth  to  die  that  a  few  saints  who  are 
sure  of  heaven  anyway  may  meet  once 
a  week  to  talk  about  Him. 

Freemantle  has  well  expressed  the 
mission  of  the  Church  of  God :  **  She 
is  a  moral,  social  power,  present,  uni- 
versal, capable  of  transforming  the 
whole  life  of  mankind,  and  destined  to 
accomplish  that  transformation. " 


The  Critics  Criticized. 

Bt  Rev.  R.  E.  Sheldon,  Mbcklen- 
BURO,  N.  Y. 

The  homiletic  literature  of  the  day 
almost  overflows  with  criticisms  of  the 
pulpit.  **  How  to  Preach.  "  **  How  Not 
to  Preach,"  "The  Preaching  for  the 
Times,"  "The  Reconstruction  of  the 
Pulpit,  **  are  samples  of  the  themes  re- 
cently discussed. 

Nearly  all  these  critics  assume  that 
nothing  on  earth  is  quite  so  poorly 
done  as  preaching,  and  that  the  wide- 
spread neglect  of  church  attendance  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  wretched  work  of  the 
preacher.  It  would  seem  but  fair  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age sinner  has  no  particular  appetite  for 
the  bread  of  life,  be  it  served  up  in  ever 
so  attractive  style.  It  is  quite  custom- 
ary to  refer  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
and  wind  up  by  asserting  that  He  never 
lacked  hearers.  Now  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that.  Judged  by  the  usual 
standards,  the  immediate  results  of  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  were  very  limited. 
It  is  said  that  "the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly" ;  and  they  followed 
him  in  great  multitudes,  doubtless  far 
more  for  the  sake  of  healing  and  food 
than  for  His  sermons.  The  preacher 
who  could  heal  the  sick  with  a  word 
and  multiply  food  for  the  people  would 
soon  become  the  most  popular  preacher 
in  New  York  or  Chicago  to-day.    The 
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people  would  flock  to  him  by  tens  of 
thousands.  8odid  they  to  Jesus.  But 
it  van  not  be  said  that  during  His  public 
ministry  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
preacher.  Ho  reached  few,  if  any,  of 
the  higher  and  more  educated  classes. 
By  those  classes  He  was  **  despised  and 
rejected.  **  In  three  years  He  gathered 
a  handful  of  humble  disciples  only. 
Why  this  comparative  failure?  Be- 
cause ''the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  Qod,  **  and  **  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil. "  And  this  accounts  also  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  many  good 
preachers  of  to-day.  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  much  poor  preaching,  but 
it  is  far  from  true  that  the  best  preach- 
ers always  draw  the  largest  audiences ; 
nor  is  it  true  that  he  who  draws  the 
largest  audiences  is  the  most  useful 
man.  Some  one  has  said  that  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  draw  an  audience 
at  all  depends  upon  what  you  do  with 
them  after  they  are  drawn. 

Then  it  is  only  fair  to  attribute  the 
neglect  of  church  attendance  partly  to 
the  fault  of  the  members  of  the  church. 
They  have  a  work  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  drawing  a  congregation — a  work 
which,  when  done  faithfully,  is  always 
abundantly  fruitful. 

Another  peculiarity  of  many  current 
criticisms  is  that  the  suggestions  they 
offer  are  exclusively  applicable  to  re- 
vival preaching.  One  says :  **  Preach- 
ing is  jury  pleading. "  This  Is  true  of 
some  preaching,  but  not  of  all.  We 
plead  to  convince  sinners,  but  Chris- 
tians are  supposed  to  be  convinced  al- 
ready. We  sometimes  have  to  plead 
with  Christians  to  get  them  to  do  their 
duty,  but  much  preaching  to  the  Chris- 
tian assembly  is  simple  instruction, 
and  to  assume  the  manner  of  a  pleader 
in  the  delivery  of  that  class  of  sermons 
would  be  ridiculous.  Another  says 
substantially  that  preaching  Is  the 
highest  kind  of  prayer,  etc.  Now  as 
poetry  this  is  beautiful  and  true,  but 
as  a  literal  statement  it  is  not  true. 
Preaching  Is  not  prayer,  nor  anything 
like  it. 


Another  thing  that  seems  to  me  inac- 
curate is  the  putting  of  too  much  stresi 
on  the  method  of  sermonizing  and  the 
manner  of  delivery.  I  do  not  mean 
that  these  are  not  important,  but  I  do 
mean  that  there  is  more  than  one  good 
way.  The  man  who  always  gives  his 
sermon  the  same  form  and  delivers  it  in 
the  same  manner  must  be  a  giant  if  he 
remains  very  long  in  the  same  pulpit 
One  says  there  must  not  be  any  first, 
second,  and  third  in  the  sermon.  Now 
in  nearly  all  good  sermons  the  first, 
second,  and  third  are  there,  whether  the 
preacher  announces  the  fact  or  not 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  them : 

1.  The  blessedness  of  the  righteous; 

2.  How  to  live  righteously,  with  several 
subdivisions;  8.  The  applications 
both  to  saints  and  sinners.  Some  of  the 
critics  tell  us  that  topical  sermons  are 
all  wrong.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  strictly  topical.  Some  say  we  should 
always  take  a  text ;  others  say,  never. 
Jesus  took  a  text  when  He  preached  at 
Nazareth,  and  He  did  not  take  a  text 
when  He  preached  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

The  simple  truth  Is,  that  there  are 
many  good  ways  of  making  a  sermon, 
and  blessed  is  he  who  knows  all  of 
them.  Peter  preached  a  revival  sermon 
at  Pentecost ;  Stephen  preached  an  his- 
torical sermon  to  his  persecutors ;  Paul 
preached  an  argumentative  sermon  on 
Mars  Hill— and  they  are  all  good  ser- 
mons and  good  models. 

Then  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  sermon, 
let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.  I  never  read  a  sermon  in 
my  life,  tho  I  have  written  many,  but  I 
would  much  rather  hear  a  good  sermon 
well  read  than  a  poor  sermon  spoken, 
whether  well  or  ill.  He  who  uses  no 
manuscript  must  do  more  hard  work 
than  he  who  uses  one,  and  he  must  have 
a  retentive  and  reproductive  memory 
or  he  will  drivel.  God  has  nowhere 
promised  to  make  up  for  our  laziness. 

After  all,  brethren,  our  greatest  lack 
is  the  lack  of  power  from  on  high. 
What  is  most  needed  is  not  a  xeoon* 
Btruction  of  the  pulpit,  but  a  xeoonse- 
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cration  of  both  pulpit  and  pews. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  excellent 
preaching  in  almost  every  town,  ham- 
let, and  dty  in  the  land,  but  the  word 
doth  not  profit  many,  not  being  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it.  Before 
the  Jadgment-seat  it  will  be  a  poor  ex- 
cuse for  having  neglected  the  great  sal- 
vation that  the  preacher  did  not  shape 
his  sermons  after  the  most  approved 


pattern,  or  did  not  deliver  them  in  the 
right  tone  of  voice,  or  with  the  right 
gestures,  or  from  the  right  kind  of 
pulpit. 

Let  Christian  congregations  stop  cre- 
ating a  winter  about  us  by  their  world- 
liness,  and  begin  to  surround  us  with 
the  atmosphere  of  earnest,  persevering 
prayer,  and  the  question,  **  What  is  to 
be  done?"  will  be  solved 


EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

SERMONIC  CRITICISM. 


Avoid  Generalities. 

Thb  dullest  of  sermons  is  the  sermon 
made  up  of  generalities.  '  And  the  more 
there  are  packed  into  it,  the  duller  it  is. 
We  once  heard  a  somewhat  crude  yoimg 
man  descanting  on  the  wonderful  elo- 
quence and  ability  of  a  sermon  of  one 
of  the  bishops  of  his  denomination. 
Said  he,  in  his  enthusiasm:  **Good 
Judges  of  preaching  who  were  present 
could  detect  the  substance  of  twelve  of 
his  best  sermons  all  packed  into  that 
one  I "  It  reminded  one  of  the  criticism 
suggested  by  a  certain  professor  of  hom- 
iletics,  in  a  question  asked  of  a  young 
man  who  had  put  all  his  theology  into 
his  first  and  trial  sermon :  **"  Toung  man, 
where  do  you  expect  to  get  any  material 
for  another  sermon  ?  "  There  are  var i  ous 
insuperable  objections  to  such  sermons. 

Commonly  they  do  not  stick  to  the 
special  point  of  the  text.  The  loss  in 
this  is  immense  every  way.  A  sermon 
that  brings  out  sharply  such  special 
point  usually  makes  that  text  a  living 
text,  and  binds  the  truth  of  the  sermon 
inseparably  with  it,  so  that  the  text 
forever  afterward  recalls  that  truth. 

Sermons  made  up  of  such  generali- 
ties, unconnected  with  anything  except 
a  motto,  are  most  difiScult  to  remember. 
Before  "* thirdly**  of  this^ind,  without 
point  or  illustration,  is  reached,  the  or- 
dinary hearer  is  already  in  a  comatose 
condition,  from  which  only  the  bene- 
diction will  rouse  him. 

They  leave  the  soul  hungry,  to  begin 


with,  and  help  to  keep  up  a  process  of 
spiritual  deadening  and  hardening. 

We  once  heard  a  sermon  of  this  packed 
and  general  kind  preached  from  one  of 
Paul's  most  startling  and  incisive  utter- 
ances: 

''Hut  if  our  gospel  is  hid,  it  la  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost :  In  vrhom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  be- 
lieve not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gos- 
pel of  CSirist,  who  is  the  image  of  God. 
should  shine  unto  them.**— 2  Cor.  iv.  8,  4. 

The  words,  **the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ, "  were  wrested  from  their  con- 
text, and  used  as  an  omnium  gatJierum 
for  all  the  commonplaces  of  theology. 
There  was  **  the  Gospel, "  with  the  many 
reasons  why.  Then  it  was  *^  glorious ** 
in  a  half-dozen  or  more  aspects.  Then 
** Christ**  was  set  forth  as  the  sum  and 
substance,  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
key  and  epitome  of  the  Gospel  and 
everything  else.  And  in  it  all  there 
was  not  one  hint  of  any  connection 
with  Paul's  awful  indictment  of  human 
depravity  and  blindness,  or  of  the  re- 
lation of  these  to  ''the  god  of  this 
world,  **  or  of  the  object  of  Satan,  in  so 
blinding  the  minds  of  men,  namely,  to 
prevent  **  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,**  from  shining  into 
them  with  its  illumining  power.  Such 
sermons  are  always  hard  to  listen  to, 
and  harder  to  recall  after  the  occasion. 


Lodge  Truth  Firmly  in  the  Mind. 

This  is  fundamental  in  effective 
preaching.  Truth  so  lodged  in  the 
mind  is  the  only  rational  basis  for  any 
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such  pennanent  feeling  aa  will  famish 
the  spriDg  to  continuous  right  action. 
How  can  it  be  so  lodged? 

It  is  noanifest  that,  to  begin  with,  the 
right  kind  of  truth  must  be  brought 
clearly  within  the  grasp  of  the  mind 
addressed.  In  doing  this  all  the  various 
processes  of  explanation  and  confirma- 
tion must  be  made  use  of.  The  preacher 
should  be  master  of  clear,  definite,  and 
exact  statement,  of  accurate  definition, 
of  logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  of 
reasoning,  inductive  and  deductive,  and 
of  constructive  thinking,  scientific,  ar* 
tistic,  and  practical.  But  all  that,  tho 
enough  to  present  the  truth  to  the 
mind,  is  not  enough  to  lodge  it  in  the 
mind.  That  requires  that  the  truth 
should  every  time  be  intelligently 
brought  home  to,  and  fastened  to,  some 
one  of  the  practical  ideas.  It  was  in 
Just  that — as  shown  by  Dr.  Franz 
Theremin,  in  his  "Demosthenes  und 
MassHlon**— that  the  forte  of  the  great 
Greek  and  French  orators  lay.  They 
aimed  their  speech  intelligently,  and 
not  at  random. 

And  so  the  preacher  should  always 
know  just  what  he  is  driving  at,  in 
every  discourse,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  discourse.  Can  I  bind — am  I  bind- 
ing— this  truth  to  my  hearer  through 
the  practical  idea  of  happiness?  or  of 
truth?  or  of  perfection?  or  of  duty? 
or  of  gratitude  and  love  to  God  ?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  to  be  asked 
constantly ;  and  they  will  keep  any  dis- 
course from  being  aimless  and  lacking 
in  effectiveness. 

Preaching— Not  Scolding. 

"^  Didn't  our  minister  give  it  to  those 
in  the  congregation  who  are  opposed 
to  him  ?"— that  was  the  question  trium- 
phantly asked  by  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion not  in  the  opposition,  after  the 
morning  service.  Well,  what  came  of 
it?  The  resignation  of  the  minister,  of 
course,  and  any  amount  of  trouble  in 
the  church.  The  minister  lost  caste  by 
it,  for  many  of  those  who  shape  the  sen- 
timent in  a  parish  look  upon  such  at- 


tacks aa  mean  and  oowaidly.  Themin- 
ister  who  takes  to  scolding— whether 
of  friends  or  foes— makes  a  fatal  blon- 
der. He  win  always  find  a  large  de- 
velopment of  the  Old  Adam  resulting, 
and  nothing  of  good.  His  commis- 
sion is  to  dispense  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
not  that  of  vinegar  and  wormwood ;  to 
preach  and  persuade,  not  to  scold  and 
scorch. 

Be  Sure  to  be  Heard. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  preacher 
should  shout  what  he  has  to  say  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  Speech  may  easily 
be  so  loud  that  it  can  not  be  heard.  One 
who  had  to  try  to  hear  a  preacher  of 
this  sort  used — with  an  impious  slant 
at  the  "Howly  Virgin  "—irreverently 
to  call  him  the  ^'Howly  Blank.**  An 
exchange  writes  of  the  preaching  of  an 
excellent  young  man  as  follows : 

**He*8  spoiling  his  preaching  and  he's 
spoiling  his  Toice.  There  was  just  alx>nt 
one  third  of  his  sermon  that  ooaldn*t  be 
heard.  He'd  yeU  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  give  the  climax  In  a  whisper,  so 
that  we  all  lost  it  Or  heM  begin  with  a 
wbisper  and  finish  with  a  yelL  It*s  too  bad. 
He*s  a  good,  earnest  young  man.  He  gave 
us  a  good  sermon,  but  it  wasn't  beard.  I 
wish  somebody  would  tell  him.** 

It  is  not  loud  vociferation,  but  dis- 
tinct enunciation,  that  is  needed  in  the 
pulpit ;  not  ranting  and  mouthing,  but 
a  rational  and  sensible  elocution. 

«  Soch  an  One." 

A  LEADING  foreign  Journal  calls  at- 
tention to  the  increasing  use  of  this 
pedantic  and  ugly  phrase.  It  doubt- 
less originated  with  some  of  the  would- 
be  grammarians,  who  were  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  general  rule  for  using 
"an"  instead  of  *'a**  before  the  vowel, 
and  who  failed  to  recognize  the  clear 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Think  of  say- 
ing **  an  one-sided  Judgment,  ** "  an  one- 
armed  man**!  Assuredly,  pedantry, 
with  its  claim  of  superiority,  is  a  great 
force  in  the  world !  May  the  pulpit  be 
delivered  from  Mr.  ''Such  an  One." 
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«XEB    TWXNTIBTH    CBNTURT'S 

CALL." 

The  Cliiirch'8  Desire:   A  Suggestion 
of  Present  Duty. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Reyibw 
were  enumerated  some  of  the  **  Present 
Obstacles  in  tlie  Way  of  Progress." 
There  is  no  doubt  an  earnest  and  wide- 
spread desire  for  a  great  forward  move- 
ment with  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  We  give  below  some  expres- 
sions of  this  desire  coming  from  various 
quarters. 

The  first  is  from  a  well-known  Doctor 
of  Divinity  in  Ohio : 

"I  baye  been  iotensely  interested  in  the 
effort  70a  are  maklDg,  through  The  Homi- 
LBTiG  Bbyikw,  to  promoto  the  reyiTal  of  re- 
ligion. *  Intensely  interested/  because  I 
hare  been  longing  and  praying,  for  many 
years,  for  just  such  a  blessing  for  a  slumber- 
ing church  and  a  dying  world.  *The  Twen- 
tieth Oentury*s  Call  to  Christendom*  was  a 
happy  and  a  timely  thought— no  doubt  a 
thought  suggested  by  the  providence,  the 
Word,  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  was  glad  to 
read,  in  the  February  HoMiiJcno:  *What  we 
are  seeking  is  not  an  ephemeral  influence  or 
moTement,  but  to  lay  solid  foundation  for  a 
permanent  change  in  church  life  and  work.* 
For  I  hare  neyer  liked  the  expression,  *re- 
Tiyais  of  religion*— I  mean  the  use  of  the 
pbtToL  We  should  always  say,  it  appears 
to  me,  *the  reWyal  of  religion.*  The  plural, 
'rsTlTals,*  indicates  that  those  who  use  it  do 
not  expect  a  revival  to  last  long.  Now  I  do 
not  believe  that  brief  spurts  of  piety  are 
either  pleasing  to  Qod  or  creditable  to  the 
friends  of  Christ  What  is  needed  to-day, 
more  than  anything  else  that  Gkxl  could  give, 
is  a  revival  of  religion,  deep,  spiritual, 
widely  extended  as  the  church,  and  perma- 
nent. Hba  only  kind  of  piety  worthy  of  true 
Christians  is  that  which  has  often  been  ex- 
hibited in  times  of  deep  and  powerful  re- 
vival. Revived  religion  is  what  the  church 
needs  for  its  sublime  work.  It  is  the  only 
thing  which  will  enable  the  church  to  evan- 
gelise and  save  a  perishing  world. 

"*▲  deep,  powerful,  general,  and  enduring 
revival  and  reformation,  I  look  for  and  ex- 
pect: 1.  Because  it  is  needed— instantly  and 
urgently  needed.  8.  Because  of  the  prom- 
ises of  Qod,  our  Savior.  8.  Because  of  the 
propbaolesof  Holy  Scripture.  4.  Because  of 
the  ptmyert  of  the  saints,  fi.  Because  with- 
pot  It  the  chwoh  will  be  swamped  by  the 


tide  of  worldlineM  which  Is  sweeping  over 
it.  But  as  this  can  not  be,  under  the  reign  of 
Christ,  the  revival  will  oome.  S.  Because  it 
will  be  for  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  help  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Son. 

**Qod  bless  you  and  Thx  HomuETia  Qod 
bless  His  own  work  in  the  hearts  and*  bands 
of  all  who  love  His  Son.  May  Gkxl  answer 
the  prayer  of  Phillips  Brooks,  this  year,— *It 
may  be,  oh,  that  .it  might  be  I  that  He  will 
break  up  this  awful  sluggishness  of  Chris- 
tendom, this  terrible  torpidity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  give  us  a  great  true  revival 
of  religion.** 

The  second  expression  is  from  that 
greatest  and  most  thorough  student  of 
the  text  of  the  New -Testament  Scrip- 
tures, Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss,  of  Berlin, 
with  whose  "Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament, "  in  its  English  dress,  many 
of  our  readers  are  familiar.  Dr.  Weiss, 
in  addition  to  his  extraordinary  labors 
as  a  scholar,  has  long  been  one  of  the 
principal  workers  in  the  Qerman  **  In- 
ner Mission. "    He  writes : 

'*Tou  have  my  earnest  thanks  for  your 
friendly  message.  I  wish  you  Qod*s  richest 
blessing  for  the  success  of  your  beautiful 
and  worthy  endeavors.  With  the  transition 
of  the  century,  in  Qermany,  the  church  and 
its  Inner  Mission  will  no  doubt  also  work 
with  renewed  effort  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord." 

Still  another  expression  is  from  Dr. 
A.  Bernstein,  of  Berlin,  a  leader  in 
Christian  work  in  Germany.  He  is 
ready  to  hail  every  effort  to  rouse  the 
Church  to  a  sense  of  her  duty.  He 
writes: 

**!  have  received  with  great  interest  your 
kind  letter  of  December  SOth,  and  the  contents 
on  *The  Twentieth  Century *s  Call.*  I  am 
about  to  mention  the  matter  in  one  of  our  re- 
ligious papers.  Qreat  stress  of  business  pre- 
vented me  doing  so  earlier.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  of  the  movement.  The  Church  ought 
never  to  have  forgotten  the  Qreat  Commis- 
sion of  her  risen  Lord.  How  different  would 
things  be  now  if  the  Church  had  done  her 
duty.  The  earl  ier  Christians  are  made  aware 
of  their  duty,  the  better.  Modem  civilisation 
has  opened  many  doors  which  were  hitherto 
dosed.    These  ought  to  be  used. 

"In  this  respect  the  *Cair  is  addressed  to 
Christians— in  fact,  it  can  only  be  addressed 
to  such.  Christians  will  have  to  be  reminded 
that  their  great  object  in  life  is  to  serve 
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their  ICastor,  to  be  Hta  wltneMBi  and  to 
brfDK  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;  that  if 
they  faithfully  give  themselTee  to  this  ob- 
ject the  Lord  will  help  them  with  the  power 
of  Hla  Spirit  This  Divine  Spirit  alooe  oaa 
really  effect  the  evangelisation  of  the  world, 
and  how  long  it  may  last  is  not  In  our 
power  to  know.  The  result  of  our  work  lies 
in  God's  hands.  But  we  must  do  our  duty. 
I  therefore  gladly  bail  everything  which  Is 
apt  to  rouse  the  Church  of  Christ  to  a  seaao 
of  her  duty.** 

The  longiDg  in  mao  j  quarters  is  cer- 
tainly very  intense.  There  are  indica- 
tions in  ''the  signs  of  the  times"  that 
God's  set  time  to  favor  Zion  is  near  at 
hand.  On  this  point  a  writer  in  Zion^$ 
Herald,  of  February  8,  says : 

**The  expectation  is  confidently  cherished 
by  men  whose  hand  is  on  the  spiritual  pulse 
of  the  nation  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  manifestation  of  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  genuine  re- 
vival of  religion  would  solve  some  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  our  time.  .  .  .  The 
times  are  ripe  for  a  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  God.  Thinly  veiled  paganism  lifts 
its  monstrous  hydra-head  in  our  literature 
and  philosophy;  vice  flaunts  its  braaen  face 
on  our  streets;  and  that  righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation  is  attacked  even  by  those 
who  ought  to  defend  it  The  Church,  with 
all  her  raagoiflcent  machinery  and  activity, 
seems  unable  to  cope  with  the  difflculties  of 
the  situation.  Our  one  hope  and  ezi>eota- 
tion  is  a  8i;>ecial  manifestation  of  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

Our  March  Note  called  attention  to 
one  of  the  present  "hindrances  in  the 
way  of  uplift  and  progress**  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

**The  Bible  has  been  largely  discredited  in 
the  popular  mind  by  the  teaching  In  some 
of  the  pulpits  and  in  some  of  the  semi- 
naries." 

Abundant  evidence  of  this  unsettling 
of  faith  is  coming  to  us  from  many 
quarters. 

A  few  days  since  a  small  boy  said  to 
his  father,  a  well-known  minister,  at 
the  breakfast  table :  *^  Father,  there  are 
a  great  many  ministers  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Bible  I** 

A  prominent  professor  in  one  of  our 
colleges  remarked  to  us :  **  I  didn't  sup- 
pose that  any  one  believed  in  the  Bible 
nowadays.  That  is  the  impression  I 
have  received  from  the  newspapers. " 

We  have  just  received  the  following 


letter— we  give  only  a  part— from  a 
student  in  a  theological  seminary : 

"This  note  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  *a 
drop  in  the  bucket*  of  congratulations  which 
sfcoiUd,  at  least,  by  this  time  be  present 
with  you  for  the  noble  stand  you  have 
taken— nay,  have  again  taken  and  sustained, 
in  your  *Note*  of  this  month.  And  when  I 
read  your  dear  defense  of  the  *  Word  of  God* 
being  the  power  unto  salvation,  and  that 
some  in  the  handling  of  It  seem  to  forget 
thoy  are  handling  the  *Word  of  Life,*  the 
words  came  to  mind  of  a  fellow  student  who 
a  few  days  since  remarked:  *My  old  grand- 
father seemed  happy  and  contented  in  his 
belief,  but  to-day*  (and  he  sighed  very  mean- 
ingly) *a  fellow  Is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
believe— where  to  begin,  or  where  to  stop.* 
And  often  in  my  own  experience  the  words 
of  the  heathen  Pilate  are  about  forming  on 
my  own  lips:  *What  is  truth?* 

***Thou  Christ,  my  soul  is  hurt  and  bruised. 
With  words  the  scholars  wear  noe  out; 
Brain  of  me  weary  and  confused. 
Thee  and  myself  and  all  I  doubt. 

***And  must  I  back  to  darkness  go. 
Because  I  can  not  say  their  creed? 
X  know  not  what  I  think ;  I  know 
Only  that  Thou  art  what  I  need. ' 


*'These  lines  express  my  own  and  many 
another*s.  feeling.  Oh,  sir,  I  feel  like  stand- 
ing on  some  high  place  or  gaining  the  ear  of 
some  great  paper  and  shouting  to  all  the 
public,  *What  will  it  profit  a  man  tho  be 
gain  the  whole  world  of  applause  by  novel 
preaching  on  Jonah,  and  lose  his  own  soul 
and  hold  back  those  who  would  enter  Uie 
kingdom  until  such  a  stupid  thing  beaooom* 
plishedr*" 

It  will  be  noted  with  interest  that 
this  discrediting  of  God*s  Word  has 
been  in  the  past  one  of  the  indications 
of  the  necessity  and  nearness  of  Divine 
interposition  to  rouse  the  church  and 
vindicate  His  truth.  And  here  comes 
in  our  suggestion  of  present  duty. 

Is  it  not  high  time  for  every  minister 

of  the  €k)spel,  who  believes  that  the 

Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Word 

of  life,  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  its 

vindication  from  the  pulpit,  through 

the  press,  and  in  every  other  way?    A 

few  men  are  making  a  great  impression 

by  sheer  force  of  noise  and  persistence 

in  pulpit  and  press.    Let  the   great 

multitude  who  are  loyal  to  Christ  and 

His   truth   overwhelm   them  by  aa 
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equally  penistent  ezpiession  of  the  al- 
most UDivenal  consensue  on  the  other 
tide. 

Let  the  evidences  of  Christianity  be 
pressed  home  anew.  The  past  genera- 
tion of  Christians  has  heard  ahnost 
nothing  of  them.  The  arguments  for 
the  divine  origin  and  character  of  our 
blessed  religion  are  irresistible.  Let 
them  be  urged,  from  history  and  arche- 
61ogy»  from  prophecy  and  from  miracle 
*-fiom  all  sources. 

Let  the  Bible  itself  be  opened  in  its 
length  and  breadth  in  order  that  it  may 
spoikk  for  itself.  It  has  been  with  this 
in  view  that  we  have  been  conducting 
in  Thb  Homilbtic  Review  the  School 
of  Bible  Study,  since  January,  1896. 
Let  the  suggestions  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  pulpit  and  Bible  class  and 
Sunday-school,  until  the  Bible  stands 
out  everywhere  as  God*s  one  complete 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Religion  of 
Salvation. 

Let  conscience  at  the  same  time  be 
roused  and  the  sinner  saved  by  the  most 
powerful  presentation  of  the  Word  as 
Law  and  Gospel,  as  the  ways  of  death 
and  deliverance.  Let  this  be  done 
everywhere,  and  we  doubt  not  that  Qod 
will  speedily  vindicate  the  truth  of  His 
Word  and  ndse  the  Church  to  a  new  and 
higher  life  and  efficiency. 

Who  tnU  enter  vpon  a  dedeive  earn- 
paign  for  the  Bible  now  f 

1$  it  not  the  one  thing  that  needs  eu- 
premdy  to  be  done  t 

If  we  open  the  campaign  on  this  issue, 
aU  along  the  line,  the  opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  will  witness  great 
progress  in  Christ's  Kingdom. 

The  Prizes  lor  «<  Hints.'' 

The  publication  of  the  **  Hints  at  the 
Meaning  of  Texts,  **  for  the  Prizes  of- 
fered in  1895  will  probably  close  with 
the  May  or  June  number  of  The  Re- 
view. The  offer  was  made  and  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  and  the  methods 
of  award  stated  in  November,  1805  (vol. 
zzx.,  p.  476).  It  is  expected  that  this 
statement  will  be  reprinted  in  The  Re- 


view for  convenience  of  reference,  with 
a  blank  attached  to  be  filled  out  by 
those  entitled  to  vote  on  the  award  of 
the  Prizes.  The  Prizes  are  valuable, 
and  much  interest  is  anticipated. 


The  Sabbath  Question. 

The  opening  week  of  April  has  been 
set  apart  as  **The  World's  Week  of 
Prayer  for  the  Sabbath.  "  An  increased 
interest  in  the  Lord*s  Day  should  result 
from  this  world-wide  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  Hohilbtic  Review  will 
begin  a  Symposium  on  ''The  Sabbath 
Question ''^probably  in  the  May  num- 
ber— in  which  specialists  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  largely  to  the  subject 
will  present  it  from  the  various  essen- 
tial points  of  view. 


The  Cigarette  Habit  among  Children. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  of  March  8, 
1897,  contained  astounding  revelations 
concerning  the  use  of  cigarettes  by 
children.  They  were  brought  to  light 
by  the  investigations  of  Mrs.  Helen  L. 
Bullock,  of  Elmira,  N.  T.,  the  Na- 
tional Organizer  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
She  secured  the  facts  by  questioning 
small  boys  in  Sunday-schools  or  in  au- 
diences where  many  small  boys  were 
present.  She  asked  the  following 
questions  and  received  the  following 
answers: 

**How  many  cfgarettes  do  you  buy  for  a 
penny  in  this  city?** 

••Two." 

••How  many  matches  do  they  giye  yoo  with 
the  two  cigarettesr* 

••Two,  three,  or  five." 

"Why  do  they  give  you  the  matobesf* 

•'Because  they  do  not  want  our  mothers  to 
know  we  have  the  cigarettes.** 

She  is  reported  as  saying  that  in  one 
Sunday-school  the  superintendent  told 
her  that  he  had  met  a  number  of  small 
boys  on  his  way  to  the  Sunday-school 
who  were  smoking  cigarettes,  but  could 
not  find  a  policeman  anywhere  to  look 
after  the  enforcement  of  our  an ti -cigar- 
ette law.  She  states  that  invest! gation 
shows  that  children  of  good  parents 
who  are  given  pennies  and  sent  to  Sun- 
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Siually  fo  with  Huxley  and  Brownlnir  and 
aeckel  and  Herbert  Bpencer  and  the  latest 
RitMchlian.  His  sjateiD  is  notably  Tbeocen- 
tric,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  God  Is  the 
central  and  fontal  conception  of  the  Bible, 
and  assuming  that  while  the  Christian  life  is 
Christo-centric,  *'thetheoloinrof  the  Bible  ia 
the  doctrine  of  Qod.**  These  volumes  will 
greatly  enrich  our  ministerial  libraries. 

Isaiah,  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Richard  O.  Moulton,  M.A. 
(Oambr.),  Ph.D.  (Penn.).  Professor  of  Lit- 
erature in  Euelish  in  the  University  of 
Chlcai^.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, ia07.    Price,  SO  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  **The  Modem 
Reader's  Bible,  a  series  of  works  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  presented  in  Modern  Liter- 
ary Form."  We  noticed  favorably,  in  Tbb 
Rbtisw  for  AufTUSt,  1800,  the  author's  intro- 
ductory work  on  "The  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible, *^  and  commended  it  as  an  aid  to  the 
** School  of  Bible  Study**  that  is  beinx  con- 
ducted in  our  pai^es  The  ** Isaiah**  is  one  of 
the  kxwklets  tnat  are  bein^  printed  In  such 
form  as  to  make  the  Scriptures  more  intel- 
li^ble.  In  its  text  It  follows  the  Revised 
Version.  To  many  it  will  make  the  lYophet 
read  like  a  new  book.  It  can  not  but  be  help- 
ful to  readers  of  literary  taste. 

A  Grxxk-Evousb  Lbxicon  to  thk  Nxw  Tss- 
TAMBNT.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Thomas 
Sheldon  Green,  M.  A.,  with  a  Preface  by  H. 
L.  Hastings,  Editor  of  ''The  Christian,** 
Boston.  U.  8.  A.,  and  a  Supplement  pre- 
pared by  Wallace  M.  Steams,  under  the 
supervision  of  J.  H.  Thayer,  D.D.,  Litt.D., 
Professor,    etc     Containing    Additional 


Words  and  Forms  to  be  foand  In  one  or 
another  of  the  Greek  Texts  in  current  use, 
especially  those  of  Lachmann^^Tiscbea- 
dorf,  Tregelles.  Westcott  and  Hort,  and 
the  Revisers  of  1881.  Thirty -third  thoa- 
sand.  Boston :  H.  L.  Hastings,  47  Oomhill, 
18B6i    Price,  in  cloth,  86  cents. 

This  is  a  bandy  volume  that  snppllea  a  need 
long  felt  by  many  students  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament Its  title-page  makes  sufHciently 
clear  its  aim  and  scope.  Its  cheapness  Ivings 
it  within  the  reach  of  every  minister  and  stu- 
dent who  is  in  need  of  such  a  handbook  that 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  if  need  be. 

Sabbath  akd  Scvdat.  By  Rev.  Wm.  De- 
Loss  Love,  D.D.,  author  of  **St.  Paul  and 
Woman,**  etc.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto,  188ft. 
Price,  91.85. 

This  valuable  volume  originated  in  a  series 
of  seven  articles  publlshea  by  the  author  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  between  October,  1879 
and  July,  1861,  but  is  itself  a  new  construc- 
tion, bringing  the  treatment  of  the  sublect 
up  to  date.  It  meets  a  need  that  has  often 
been  expressed  by  the  preacher  in  these  days 
of  Sabbath  desecration  and  secularisation. 
It  treats  of  the  **  Origin  and  History  of  the 
Sabbath,**  its  treatment  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  the  substitution  of  the  First  Day 
or  Christian  Sabsath  for  the  Seventh  Day, 
and  its  advantages  for  roan's  phjrsical  being, 
for  mental  rest,  for  society  and  social  regen- 
eration, for  the  welfare  aiid  preservation  of 
the  state,  and  its  advantages  and  necessi^ 
in  morals  and  religion.  It  closes  with  a 
chapter  on  **How  to  Keep  the  Sabbath.** 
The  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
its  sufficient  recommendation. 


HELPFUL  DATA   IN  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Tbx  Protsstant  Episcopal  Rbvikw  (Rich- 
mond. Va.)  for  January,  1897,  has  some  vM-y 
valuable  material  for  ministerial  reading 
and  study.  In  a  ''Reinicker  Lecture,**  deliv- 
ered, as  we  understand,  before  the  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Hartley  Car- 
michael,  of  Richmond,  in  discussing  the 
** Limits  of  Religious  Thought,** enters  a  pro- 
test against  the  tendency  of  the  day  "to  ex- 
plain the  Creed  negatively,**  which  "is  cer- 
tainly not  to  believe  it.**  His  advice  to  the 
young  men  is:  "Do  not  think  that  you  must 
conform  the  Creeds  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  It  is  fashionable  to-day  to  believe  in 
Darwinism,  to  deny  the  miraculous,  to 
stumble  at  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to  sneer 
at  the  past.**  He  deals  trenchantly  with  this 
present  fad  of  the  theological  world.  "Hie 
Historic  Episcopate  in  Its  Relation  to  Church 
Unity,**  by  Rev.  Thomas  Duncan,  D.D.,  con- 
tains more  of  solid  fact,  sound  sense,  and 
good  advice,  tending  to  real  Christian  unity, 
than  one  would  expect  to  find  packed  in  six- 
teen pages,  in  a  day  of  craze  over  external 
and  formal  Church  unity.— The  article  on 
"The  Great  Change,**  by  Prof.  Cornelius 
Walker,  D.D.— from  whose  pen  Tbb  Hom- 
lbtio  Rkvibw  recently  printed  a  most  excel- 
lent sermon— is  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
and  profitable  expository  articles  we  have 
ever  read.  It  gives  a  lucid  statement  of  the 
change  by  which  the  sinner  becomes  and 
lives  a  Christian,  showing  how  all  the  stages 
of  the  process  are  embodied  and  set  forth  in 
the  Greek  words  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  hope  in  some  future  number  of  Tbb  Rb- 
TTBW  briefly  to  outline  the  author*s  treat- 
ment of  thu  so  mportant  subject. 


Tbb  ComTMPOBABT  Rbvtbw  (Leonard  Scott 
Publication  Company,  New  York)  for  Febni- 
ary  will  be  found  very  rich  in  articles  bear- 
ing upon  the  Eastern  Question  In  its  various 
aspecta  Some  of  the  articles  are  "Russia  and 
England:  '  Down  the  Long  Avenue.*  (With  a 
Map  of  the  New  Manchurian  Railways),**  by 
Henry  Norman.  "Secret  History  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Treaty.**  Editorial.  "Shall 
We  Invite  the  Russians  to  Constantinoplef 
by  Sir  R.  K.  Wilson.  Bart.  "The  Mussulmans 
of  India  and  the  Sultan,**  by  Canon  MacOolL 

Tbb  Ambbican  Journal  or  Thboloot,  Jan- 
uary, 1897.  Issued (;^arterly.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price,  So  a  year. 
This  portly  quarterly,  of  Sffi  large  octavo 
paees,  proposes  to  occupy  a  unique  field.  It 
will  attempt  "to  occupy  the  entire  range  of 
theological  study,**  and  "is  open  to  eveiy 
variety  of  theological  discussion.**  To  Its 
pages  "writers  uiwn  all  theological  Bubjects 
and  of  every  school  of  theological  opinioB 
will  receive  welcome.  One  very  definite 
limitation,  however,  will  be  observed.  It 
is  intended  that  every  writer  shall  make  at 
least  in  some  measure  a  real  contribution  to 
theological  knowledge.**  The  opening  num- 
ber is  a  strong  one.  We  regard  as  of  special 
interest  the  articles  bv  Dr.  Caspar  Rent 
Gregory,  of  Leipsigr,  Germany,  on  "Bern- 
hard  Weiss  and  the  New  Teetament,**  and  by 
President  Augustus  H.  Strong,  of  Rodwster 
Theological  Seminary,  on  "Recent  Tenden- 
cies in  Theological  Thought.**  One  half  the 
number  is  devoted  to  Critical  Motes  and  Cur- 
rent Periodical  Literature. 
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REVIEW  SECTION. 

L— LIGHT     FROM     THE    TEL-EL-AMARNA    TABLETS     ON 

PALESTLNE  BEFORE  THE  EXODUS. 

By  Professob  A.  H.  Sayob,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Oxford, 
England,  Author  of  '* Assyria:  Its  Princes,  Priests,  and 
People,"  etc. 

It  was  in  1887  that  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Tel-el- Amama  were 
discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  Record-Office  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
city.  The  mounds  of  Tel-el-Amama  lie  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  nearly  midway  between  Minieh  and  Assiut,  and  cover  the  site 
of  a  city  which  had  a  glorious  but  brief  existence  of  about  thirty 
years.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty  the 
court  of  the  Pharaoh  became  semi- Asiatic,  the  Egyptian  kings  married 
Asiatic  wives,  and  finally  Amenophis  IV.  ascended  the  throne  while 
still  a  boy  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Teie,  who  was  of  Asiatic 
descent.  Like  his  mother,  Amenophis  lY.  was  a  devoted  adherent 
of  an  Asiatic  form  of  religion  which  saw  in  the  solar  disk  the  visible 
emblem  of  the  one  supreme  God,  and  he  endeavored  to  force  his 
belief  upon  his  subjects.  A  long  struggle  ensued  with  the  powerful 
hierarchy  of  Thebes;  but  the  king,  who  had  changed  his  name  to 
Khu-n-Aten,  "the  glory  of  the  Solar  Disk,'*  was  eventually  obliged  to 
quit  the  capital  of  his  fathers  and  build  himself  a  new  city  on  the  spot 
where  Tel-el-Amama  now  stands.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
adherents  of  the  new  faith,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  Asiatics  from 
Canaan.  The  highest  offices  of  state  were  filled  with  Syrians,  and 
even  art  assumed  an  Asiatic  dress. 

When  Khu-n-Aten  left  Thebes  he  took  with  him  the  state  archives. 
These  and  the  further  additions  made  to  them  during  his  own  reign 
constitute  the  collection  of  tablets  which  has  been  found  at  Tel-el- 
Amama.     They  consist  of  letters  and  despatches  from  the  kings  of 

KoTB.^TIiiB  periodical  adopts  the  Orthography  of  the  f  oDowfaig  Rule,  reoommeoded  by  the 
Joint  action  of  the  American  Phflologioal  AflM)ciadon  and  the  Philological  Society  of  England  :— 
Camnge  d  or  ad  final  to  t  when  ao  pronounced,  except  when  the  e  aff ecta  a  preceding  aoond.^ 
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Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  northern  Syria  and  Cappadocia^  and  pos- 
sibly even  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  from  the  Egyptian  governors  and  vas- 
sal-princes in  Syria  and  Palestine,  most  of  whom  were  of  Canaanitish 
origin.  The  correspondence  is  written  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
script,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  Babylonian  language. 

Canaan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  had  become  an  Egyptian  province.  It  is  therefore 
strange  at  first  sight  to  find  that  tiie  official  correspondence  it  carried 
on  with  the  Egyptian  government  should  have  been  in  the  Babylonian 
language  and  writing.  The  explanation,  however,  has  been  fumisht 
by  discoveries  made  in  Babylonia  itself.  They  show  that  in  early 
times  Canaan  had  been  for  centuries  under  Babylonian  influence,  both 
ix)litical  and  literary.  The  kings  of  Babylonia  claimed  rule  in  the 
land  of  the  Amorites,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  culture  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  was  borrowed  from  Chaldea. 

The  continued  use  of  the  foreign  language  and  ¥rriting  proves  how 
long  and  deep  the  influence  of  this  culture  must  have  been.  Egyptian 
conquest  had  no  power  to  shake  it.  The  Egyptians  were  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  usage  of  their  conquered  subjects,  and  the  Babylonian 
language  and  script  continued  to  be,  what  they  had  been  for  centuries, 
the  common  medium  of  literary  intercourse  throughout  the  civilized 
world  of  the  East. 

This  meant  the  existence  of  libraries  as  well  as  of  schools.  Libra- 
ries of  clay  books  must  have  existed  like  those  of  Babylonia,  where  the 
literature  of  Babylonia  could  be  stored  up.  Among  the  letters  of  Tel- 
el- Amama  there  have  also  been  found  Babylonian  mythological  tales, 
in  one  of  which  the  words  and  phrases  are  marked  off  from  one  another 
by  red  dots  in  order  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  foreign  students.  In 
this  way  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  Babylonians  became  known 
to  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Deluge  were  carried  to  Palestine.  Besides  the  libraries,  there  must 
have  been  numerous  schools.  Not  only  had  a  foreign  language  to  be 
learned,  but  a  very  difficult  form  of  writing  as  well.  The  cuneiform 
syllabary  contains  hundreds  of  characters,  each  of  which  has  several 
different  phonetic  values  and  idiographic  significations,  and  even  the 
help  afforded  by  the  pictorial  forms  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is 
wanting.  To  learn  the  cuneiform  script  demands  time  and  labor  and 
patience. 

When  Professor  Petrie  was  excavating  on  the  site  of  the  old  Rec- 
ord-Office of  Tel-el-Amarna,  in  1891,  he  found  some  fragments  of 
dictionaries  which  had  been  compiled  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
But  the  dictionaries  would  have  been  useless  without  teacher.  And. 
the  teachers  must  have  been  numerous,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ex* 
tent  to  which  education  was  spread.  The  letters  are  written,  not  only 
by  professional  scribes,  but  also  by  civil  and  military  officials,  by 
princes  and  Bed&win  chiefs,  and  even  by  women^  who  seem  to  have 
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played  a  considerable  part  in  the  politics  of  the  period.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Eiijath-Sepher^  or  ^^Booktown,"  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Israelites  when  they  entered  Canaan,  also  bore  the  name  of 
Kirjath-Sannah,  or  ''City  of  Instruction."  Here,  therefore,  the  library 
and  the  school  existed  side  by  side. 

We  learn  from  the  letters  that  Canaan  was  governed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians much  as  India  is  governed  by  the  English  to-day.  An  Egyptian 
governor  was  appointed  in  all  the  more  important  cities,  but  in  many 
cases  the  native  prince  was  allowed  to  remain  by  the  side  of  him,  and 
in  certain  instances — as,  for  example,  at  Jelnisalem — there  was  no  Egyp- 
tian governor  at  all,  the  Canaanitish  king  acting  in  his  stead.  Where 
this  was  the  case,  however,  a  small  garrison  of  Egyptian  troops  watcht 
over  the  conduct  of  the  vassal-prince,  and  from  time  to  time  he  was 
visited  by  an  Egyptian  ''commissioner."  These  commissioners  seem 
to  have  possessed  plenary  powers,  and  to  have  had  large  districts 
placed  under  their  inspection,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  Egyptian  governors  were  not  Egyptians  at 
all,  but  natives  of  Canaan,  some  of  them  even  being  Bed&win  shSkhs. 

The  shSkhs  were  subsidized  by  the  Egyptian  government,  but  in 
spite  of  this  they  indulged  their  natural  propensities  for  robbery, 
whenever  they  dared,  by  making  raids  upon  their  neighbors.  Some 
of  the  letters  contain  their  excuses  to  the  Pharaoh  for  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  them  on  this  head.  The  Bed&win  soldiers 
went  by  the  name  of  "  the  plunderers." 

The  Egyptian  troops  were  divided  into  three  classes.  There  were, 
first  of  all,  "the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,"  who  were  stationed  in  the 
subject  cities;  secondly,  "the  soldiers  of  the  palace,"  who  were  attacht 
to  tiie  person  of  the  Egyptian  governor;  and  lastly,  the  " auxiliaries," 
or,  as  the  German  Assyriologists  prefer  to  read  the  word,  the  "  bow- 
men." The  vassal  princes  were  required  to  furnish  soldiers,  horses, 
and  chariots  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  letters  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  Egyptian  Em- 
pire was  beginning  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  religious  reforms  of  Khu- 
n-Aten  had  produced  civil  as  well  as  religious  dissensions,  and  his 
enemies  abroad  soon  took  advantage  of  his  difficulties  at.  home.  Letter 
after  letter  from  his  governors  in  Canaan  is  filled  with  urgent  appeals 
for  help.  If  troops  are  sent  "  this  year,"  he  is  told,  the  provinces  will 
be  saved;  if  they  are  not  sent,  the  Egyptian  Empire  will  be  lost.  The 
governors  and  petty  princes,  moreover,  were  quarreling  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  intriguing  with  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Pharaoh. 
The  king  of  Jerusalem  complains  that  two  of  his  brother  governors 
have  robbed  him  of  a  portion  of  his  territory,  and  the  incriminated 
governors  retaliate  by  accusing  him  of  treason.  Charges  and  counter- 
charges are  brought  by  one  against  the  other,  and  the  Pharaoh  was 
probably  as  much  puzzled  as  we  are  to  discover  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay,  if  indeed  it  lay  on  either.     Doubtless  these  mutual  jealousies  and 
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qumrrels  were  not  onpleftsing  to  the  Egyptum  govenunenty  if  tbej  were 
not  carried  too  far;  they  prevented  union  against  the  foreign  role,  and 
a  ^  commissioner^  could  always  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
complaint  and  punish  the  guilty  party.  But  at  the  time  when  a  large 
part  of  the  letters  was  written,  all  bounds  had  been  overstept; 
Palestine  was  falling  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  Egypt  seemed  power- 
less to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

While  the  governors  were  fighting  one  another,  foreign  enemies 
were  threatening  the  country.  In  the  north  were  the  Hittites,  who 
had  descended  from  their  homes  in  the  Taurus,  and  had  already  over- 
run the  Egyptian  province  of  North  Syria.  The  Amorites,  whose  ter- 
ritories lay  immediately  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  were  in  a  state  of 
semi' rebellion,  and  were  intriguing  with  the  Hittites,  as  well  as  with 
the  Babylonians  and  the  king  of  Mesopotamia.  Central  Palestine  was 
being  overrun  by  bands  of  wild  Bedftwin,  while  in  the  south,  in  the 
territory  of  Jerusalem,  the  Khabiri  were  capturing  city  after  city. 
The  Khabiri  have  been  identified  with  the  Hebrews  by  some  scholars; 
but  this  agrees  neither  with  the  Book  of  Joshua,  nor  with  what  we 
learn  about  them  from  the  tablets.  The  name  signifies  "  the  Confed- 
erates," and  we  should  probably  see  in  them  certain  confederated 
tribes  who  gathered  round  the  sanctuary  of  Hebron,  where  they  caused 
the  old  name  of  Eirjath-Arba  to  be  disused. 

Egyptian  rule  extended  to  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  One  of  the 
Tel-el- Amama  letters  is  from  the  governor  of  "  the  Plateau  of  Bashan," 
and  from  another  letter  we  learn  that  Edom  alone  had  remained  inde- 
pendent of  Egyptian  authority.  The  dangerous  defiles  of  Mount  Seir 
had  protected  it  from  Egyptian  attack. 

Tyre  was  already  famous  for  its  wealth,  doubtless  derived  from 
maritime  trade.  But  Canaan  was  also  enricht  by  the  commerce  that 
came  by  land.  The  high-road  from  Babylonia  and  Asia  Minor  j^assed 
through  it  to  Egypt,  and  we  hear  of  the  ''  merchants"  who  constantly 
traveled  along  it.  Special  regulations  were  made  for  their  security  as 
for  that  of  the  persons  of  ambassadors,  and  customs  were  levied  upon 
the  goods  they  brought. 

Articles  of  luxury  and  comfort  were  imported  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Embroidered  garments  came  from  Babylonia,  silver  from  Asia 
Minor,  copper  from  Cyprus,  even  amber  from  the  Baltic.  The  pre- 
cious metals  were  skilfully  workt  by  Canaanite  artificers  into  various 
beautiful  forms,  and  in  the  cities  on  the  sea-coast  cloth  was  stained 
with  the  purple  dye  so  much  prized  in  the  ancient  world.  Iron  was 
freely  used;  the  cavalry  rode  to  battle  in  iron  chariots,  and  iron 
weapons  took  the  place  of  the  bronze  swords  and  spears  of  an  earlier 
time. 

The  language  of  Canaan,  as  we  learn  from  the  glosses  in  the  Tel- 
el-Amama  tablets,  was,  like  the  Phenician  of  the  later  inscriptions, 
practically  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament.     In  fact,  Helmw  is 
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called  '^  the  language  of  Canaan"  by  Isaiah  (zix.  18)^  and  it  differed 
from  Phenioian  only  in  a  few  dialectal  peculiarities.  Thanks  to  the 
Canaanite  correspondents  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  can  now  trace  the  history 
of  the  language  back  to  the  century  before  the  Exodus. 

Canaanitish  religion  might  be  called  a  worship  of  nature.  Every 
city  had  its  supreme  Baal,  or  Sun-god,  to  whom  altars  were  erected  on 
the  high-places.  These  multitudinous  Baals,  however^  were  regarded 
merely  as  different  manifestations  or  forms  of  the  same  deity.  By 
the  side  of  the  Baal  stood  his  wife,  who  was  a  colorless  reflection  of 
himself.  The  Baal  was  adored  under. a  variety  of  local  names.  In 
one  place  he  was  addrest  as  Melech  or  Moloch,  "  the  king" ;  in  another, 
as  Melech-Kiryath,  or  Melkart,  "the  king  of  the  city."  Elsewhere  he 
was  known  as  Baal-Lebanon,  "  Baal  of  the  Lebanon,"  or  Baal-Samaim, 
"the  Lord  of  heaven." 

Canaanitish  theology,  however,  had  been  deeply  influenced  by 
Babylonia*  Not  only  had  Babylonian  gods  been  borrowed,  like  Dagon 
and  Anee,  or  Anah,  but  Babylonian  religious  ideas  had  been  borrowed  as 
well.  Thus  among  the  colorless  goddesses  of  Canaan  there  had  been 
introduced  one  or  two  from  Babylonia  who  had  an  independent  and  well- 
defined  existence  of  their  own.  The  letters  of  the  governor  of  Gebal 
refer  to  "the  divine  Lady  of  Gebal,"  who  was  worshipt  in  her  own 
right  and  apart  from  any  Baal,  and  who  was  in  title  and  character  a 
Babylonian  goddess.  Another  goddess  whose  name  occurs  in  the  let- 
ters was  Asherah,  a  name  which  is  mistranslated  "  grove"  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Bible.  She  was  the  goddess  of  fertility,  and 
was  symbolized  by  a  cone  or  the  upright  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  cune- 
iform inscriptions  make  her  the  wife  of  Hadad  or  Eimmon — another 
deity  whose  name  is  found  in  the  letters — and  call  her  "  the  Mistress 
of  the  Plain,"  Hadad  being  "the  Lord  of  the  Mountain."  The  most 
important,  however,  of  the  deities  imported  from  Babylonia  was  Ash- 
toreth,  the  Babylonian  Istar,  originally  worshipt  under  the  form  of 
the  evening  star.  The  worship  of  Ashtoreth  spread  widely  and  at  an 
early  period  among  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  and  tended  to  sup- 
plant that  of  Asherah  altogether.  In  fact,  Ashtoreth  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  much  a  representative  of  the  female  divinities  as  Baal  was 
of  the  male,  and,  accordingly,  just  as  the  male  deities  were  collectively 
termed  Baalim  or  Baals,  the  female  deities  were  called  Ashtaroth  or 
Ashtoreths.  Instead  of  Ashtaroth  we  sometimes  find  Anathoth,  from 
Anat,  the  wife  of  the  Babylonian  god  Anu,  whose  worship  was  also 
carried  to  the  West. 

But  the  Tel-el- Amama  tablets  further  show  that  the  influence  of 
Babylonian  culture  and  the  desire  to  imitate  the  fashions  of  the 
country  from  whence  it  came  led  to  the  identification  of  the  native 
divinities  themselves  with  those  of  Babylonia*  Thus  the  god  of  Jeru- 
salem is  identified  with  the  Babylonian  Nin-ip  (or  Ber),  and  a  Bit- 
Nin-ip^  or  "  Temple*  of  Nin-ip,"  is  spoken  of  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Jeroflalem.  There  waa  another  Bit-Nin-ip  farther  north,  near  QebaL 
Even  the  name  of  Beth-lehem  is  of  Babylonian  origin.  It  is  Bit-Lakh- 
miy  ''the  Temple  of  Lakhmi,"  one  of  the  primeval  deities  of  Baby- 
lonian religious  belief. 


II.— CHURCH  HISTORY  AN  AID  TO  THE   PULPIT. 

By  Bishop  John   F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  LL.D.,    Washington,    D.  C, 
Chancellor  of  the  American  University. 

While  the  preacher  has  all  fountains  from  which  to  draw,  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  abounds  in  truths  which  force  themselves  upon  his 
attention  and  make  an  intense  appeal  to  both  his  judgment  and  imagi- 
nation. He  can  present  no  cause  intelligently  before  the  public  with- 
out recognizing  the  past.  The  perspectives  of  history  are  such  as 
should  awaken  his  study  and  furnish  him  such  lessons  as  can  come 
from  no  other  quarter.  He,  himself,  belongs  to  the  noble  company  of 
historic  characters.  The  very  fact  of  the  minister  being  in  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  by  the  authority  of  the  church  declares  him  to  be  a  member 
of  a  kingly  band,  more  truly  i*oyal  and  intent  on  holier  quest  than 
ever  gathered  about  King  Arthur's  Table.  He  stands  on  the  same  roll 
with  Paul,  Chrysostom,  Bernard,  Tauler,  Luther,  Calvin,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Wesley,  Edwards,  Whitefield,  Simeon,  Robertson,  Liddon,  Spur- 
geon,  Punshon,  and  all  the  great  preachers  of  every  land. 

The  doctrines  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  idl  preaching  are  not 
mere  happenings.  They  are  not  the  incidents  of  a  generation,  the  out- 
c(»ne  of  a  vagary,  or  a  mere  war  of  words.  They  are  the  result  of 
long  inquiry,  of  private  study,  and  of  careful  weighing  by  scholars 
and  ecclesiastical  councils.  Each  doctrine  has  its  history — its  genesis, 
its  ordeal  of  moulding  and  polish,  and  its  present  environment.  No 
gold  coin  ever  dropt  out  from  the  mint  after  whiter  fires,  or  heavier 
crushing,  and  more  clearly  cut  than  have  the  noble  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  represent  the  great  truths  of  God  and  man,  and  without 
which  no  preacher  would  have  a  vocation.  Now,  no  one  can  touch 
even  remotely  on  any  one  of  these  doctrines,  with  even  tolerable  jus- 
tice, without  knowing  the  whole  process  by  which  it  was  evolved  from 
the  simple  declaration  of  Scripture,  what  fields  it  has  won,  what 
heroes  it  has  developt,  what  fires  it  has  endured,  and  what  blessings 
it  has  scattered  upon  the  broad  fields  of  the  whole  church. 

Take  justification  by  faith  as  an  illustration.  The  early  church 
declared  it  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  attestation  of  it.  It  was  obscured 
during  the  eclipse  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Luther,  as  the  light  from  the 
cross  burst  upon  him  while  climbing  Pilate's  staircase  in  Rome,  rose 
upon  his  feet,  and,  with  the  majestic  words,  '^  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith,"  in  his  heart  and  upon  his  lips,  turned  his  face  toward  Qermany 
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and  the  fatore.  The  click  of  his  hammeri  as  it  nailed  the  ninety-five 
Theses  against  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  in  Wittenberg,  has  ever 
since  been  heard  around  the  world.  Who  could  think  of  preaching  on 
these  doctrines  without  recalling  the  figure  of  Martin  Luther  and 
almost  hearing  his  voice?  To  preach  justification  by  faith  without 
him  in  mind,  would  be  as  far  from  justice  and  fitness  as  to  describe 
the  American  Revolution  and  forget  Franklin's  matchless  diplomacy 
in  France. 

The  people  of  to-day  are  constantly  hearing  charges  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Scriptures  and  not  a  few  of  the  truths  which  the)' 
teach.  He  who  has  not  read  the  history  of  the  church  during  its  early 
period  imagines  the  present  malarious  exhalation  to  be  a  novelty,  a 
thing  which  has  evolved  out  of  this  late  century  and  its  new  scientific 
statements.  Hence  the  tremor  of  timid  and  unthinking  members  of 
our  congregations.  Novelty  indeed!  The  church  has  been  listening 
to  these  things  from  its  very  foundation.  Before  it  had  emerged  from 
the  blaze  and  blood  of  ten  persecutions  the  attacks  had  begim.  Even 
John's  gospel  was  a  bold  Christian  reply  to  the  violent  attack  of  the 
new  Gnosticism.  Wisely  woven  was  this  first  apologetic  web,  for  it 
was  a  fabric  of  finest  steel,  which  no  sword  of  Celsjis,  Porphyry,  or 
any  other  foe  could  pierce.  Since  Wolf  of  Halle  began  his  attacks  on 
the  supernatural  element  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  enemies  of  the  divine  element  in  the  Bible 
have  been  presenting  their  arguments  with  no  little  energy  and  vari- 
ety. But  what  are  the  arguments?  Simply  the  old  enemies  with  new 
faces.  There  is  no  freshness  whatever  in  them  except  in  the  method 
of  attack.  They  are  with  only  a  little  fresh  polishing,  the  same  weap- 
ons, which  we  had  in  the  early  Christian  centuries.  The  church  stood 
it  all  most  bravely  then,  and,  if  so,  why  not  now?  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  jargon  of  criticism,  the  church  has  listened  triumphantly,  an- 
swered, and  gone  steadily  on  in  its  great  work  of  evangelization.  The 
equipoise  has  been  sublime.  There  is  absolutely  no  remedy  equal  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  past  to  give  strength 
and  equilibrium  for  new  undertakings.  The  preacher  must  have  a 
sublime  confidence  in  the  universal  triumph  of  the  Word  of  God,  and, 
to  do  this,  he  must  look  at  the  dangers  of  the  past  and  see  how  they 
were  met  and  conquered  by  the  heroes  of  the  earlier  days. 

True,  there  are  new  issues  upon  us,  and  they  must  be  recognized. 
The  environment  of  ministerial  activity  has  steadily  changed,  but  the 
system  of  Christian  truths,  thoroughly  studied  and  boldly  preacht,  is 
in  no  more  danger  now  than  in  the  centuries  past. 

There  is  no  respect  in  which  the  courage  of  the  preacher  at  the 
dose  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  likely  to  be  tested  than  in  the 
way  in  which  the  pulpit  is  to  meet  the  moral  issues  which  confront  it. 
Look  at  the  attacks  on  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  single  illustration.  We 
should  remember  that  this  is  no  new  fad  of  the  objector.     There  have 
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been  objections  to  its  sanctity  in  every  Christian  century.  The  Social* 
ists  would  do  away  with  it  entirely.  The  Encyclopedists  in  France, 
in  the  Bevolution  of  1789,  proposed  to  abrogate  the  Sabbath  entirely, 
and  hence  one  day  in  ten  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  In  due  time  it  was  found,  by  careful  testing,  that  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  all  France  had  suffered  greatly 
by  the  change.  The  people  were  really  driven  back  again  to  adopt 
the  old  system,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  a  method  of  defense  against 
industrial  and  commercial  loss.  The  damage  to  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  was  serious.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  lesson  was  again 
learned  that  only  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Bible  can  the 
secular  life  of  any  nation  be  preserved.  The  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
was  never  completely  accepted  by  the  Continental  Protestants.  The 
temptation  in  England  was  also  to  accept  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  rather 
of  recreation  than  of  sacred  observance.  The  issue  lasted  long  in  Eng- 
land,  and  it  was  only  after  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
that  the  English  reformers  achieved  their  great  work  of  enacting  that 
the  Sabbath  must  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest. 

That  construction  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day  became  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  American  ecclesiastical  system.  We  find  it  exempli- 
fied by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  when  they  landed  in  1620  from  the 
Mayflower,  From  that  time  to  this,  no  hostile  force  has  been  strong 
enough  to  eradicate  the  firm  principle  of  our  national  and  religious 
life.  Now,  with  this  knowledge  of  the  struggles  through  which  the 
Sabbath  has  past,  and  the  public  failures  to  enact  a  different  system, 
and  the  halo  of  the  pure  Sabbath  which  has  been  so  bright  in  the  cen- 
turies gone  by,  it  is  clear  that  the  preachers  of  to-day  must  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  these  facts  in  order  to  enforce  a  proper 
observance  of  the  one  holy  day  upon  the  congregations  throughout 
Christendom.  He  must,  indeed,  have  in  mind  the  history  of  this  and 
all  other  great  Christian  institutions  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  no 
tampering  with  the  religious  command  of  the  sacred  Sabbath  or  any 
other  great  bulwark  of  our  faith  can  be  tolerated  with  safety  to  the 
State  and  the  pure  morals  of  the  citizen.  All  historic  study  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  in  order  to  declare  strongly,  safely,  and  intelli- 
gently the  ethical  positions  which  Christianity  assumed  at  the  very 
beginning. 

What  shall  we  say,  however,  of  the  noble  examples  in  every  moral 
and  religious  field  which  stand  out  before  the  world?  The  history  of 
the  church  abounds  in  characters  which  have  been  of  monumental  im- 
portance in  all  the  centuries  since  Pentecost.  In  times  of  persecution 
there  have  been  men  and  women  who  have  been  brave  beyond  all 
praise.  They  have  endured  violence  with  smiles  of  joy  on  their  faces. 
Like  Bunyan,  they  have  written  immortal  works  in  prisons  and  in 
chains.  Like  the  Huguenots  and  the  Dutch,  they  have  fled  from  lands 
of  persecution  to  distant  colonies  across  the  seas,  and  have  never  known 
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what  fear  is.  There  is  not  one  crisis  of  to-day  which  threatens  the 
harmony  or  progress  of  the  church  which  has  not  had  numerous  paral- 
lels in  tbe  past.  To  meet  them  now,  we  want  to  know  how  they  were 
met  in  the  past.  History  reminds  us,  for  example,  that  all  obstruc- 
tions to  missionary  advance  are  but  for  the  hour,  and  that  persecution 
and  death  lire  only  the  penalty  the  Christian  has  to  pay  for  the  past 
magnificent  success  of  missions.  To  judge  the  certain  advance  of 
evangelization  we  need  to  think  of  Morison,  Carey,  Martyn,  and  Jud- 
son.  If  the  minister  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  enter  distant  fields, 
and  to  lead  those  looking  up  to  him  for  pastoral  care  to  new  enthusi- 
asm, let  him  picture  Moffat  and  Livingstone  going  out  single-handed 
to  redeem  a  continent.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  like  a  great 
example  which  can  inspire  to  lofty  deeds,  and  a  heart  that  beats  in 
qrmpathy  with  the  heroes  who  have  past  dangers  in  every  land  and 
under  every  sky. 

Happily  for  the  preacher  in  the  United  States,  he  has  only  to  think 
of  the  noble  men  who  have  stood  in  sacred  places  before  our  day.  The 
church  of  the  American  colonies  was  led  by  such  men  as  the  Mathers, 
Tennent,  Brainerd,  Edwards,  Whitefield,  Asbury,  and  White,  in  such 
heroic  undertakings  as  constitute  real  majesty  in  any  age.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  clergy  in  our  Civil  War  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Millions 
of  money  came  out  of  private  hands  to  minister  to  the  soldier's  wants 
and  to  care  for  his  family  at  home.  It  is  not  possible  to  preach 
strongly  on  any  national  question  in  this  country  without  looking  care- 
fully At  the  examples  which  have  made  6\xt  history  illustrious  during 
three  centuries  of  dealing  with  difficult  questions.  If  the  American 
clergyman  does  not  know  our  history,  and  is  not  ennobled  by  its  ex- 
amples, and  his  preaching  does  not  give  proof  of  great  information 
from  the  lessons  which  they  teach,  then  he  is  not  following  in  their 
magnificent  footsteps  and  ministering  safely  to  the  people  for  whose 
present  position  and  rapid  growth  they  were  the  providential  heralds. 


in.— ORIGIN  AND  AIM  OF  THE  PRESENT  FORM  OF 

RATIONALISTIC  CRITICISM. 

Bt  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  Late  Member  of  the  American 
Old-Testament  Revision  Company,  etc. 

By  the  present  form  of  rationalistic  criticism  is  meant  the  assump- 
tion of  such  contradictions  in  the  Bible  in  language,  phrases,  narratives, 
ideas,  as  lead  inevitably  to  the  disintegration  of  every  Book  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  charge  of  glaring  contradictions  in  the  Bible 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  and  has  been  made  through  all 
the  centuries.  The  newer  phase  in  this  criticism  is  that  these  assumed 
contradictions  have  been  prest,  until,  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders,  the 
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Bible  has  become  a  kaleidoscope  changing  with  every  new  critic. 
What  was  vaunted  ten  years  ago  as  the  height  of  scientific  exegesis, 
which  would  never  be  changed,  is  now  forgotten  in  the  later  turns  of 
the  kaleidoscope.  The  critic  who  knew  a  few  years  ago  just  what  Isaiah 
wrote  and  what  in  his  Book  did  not  belong  to  Isaiah,  is  so  far  distanced 
by  later  writers  that  he  may  well  hide  his  head  and  bury  his  screed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  up  the  stream  of  anti-biblical  scholar- 
ship. It  passes  for  a  century  and  a  half  through  Germany  and  returns 
to  the  eighteenth  century  scholarly  deism  of  England,  her  universities 
and  churches,  and  so  on.  But  the  origin  and  aim  of  the  present  form 
of  rationalistic  criticism  is  set  before  us  in  the  example  of  the  man 
who  was,  to  the  greatest  extent,  its  originator.  We  are  not  left  to 
draw  the  lessons  and  paint  the  portrait.  This  has  been  done  by  de- 
voted friends  of  Professor  Kuenen  and  his  criticism.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  listen  as  they  tell  us  the  story.  Professor  Kuenen  died  a  few 
years  ago  in  Leyden,  where  he  had  been  teaching  for  forty  years.  His 
life  and  work  were  reviewed  by  his  pupil,  friend,  translator,  and  fol- 
lower, Wicksteed,  of  London.  Kuenen  was  endowed  with  immense 
intellectual  ability.  He  had  been  trained  under  the  best  teachers,  and 
improved  to  the  utmost  all  the  advantages  offei*ed  him.  Dutch  was 
his  native  tongue,  but  German,  French,  English  were  almost  as  famil- 
iar to  him  as  Ihitch.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Aramean  were  parts  of 
his  acquirements.  He  had  so  distinguisht  himself  in  the  university 
that  he  was  immediately  placed  on  the  teaching  staff,  and  he,  curiously 
enough,  began  his  career  by  taking  the  part  of  the  Bible  against  those 
who  would  depreciate  it.  Among  his  older  brother  professors  was 
Scholten,  who,  to  his  intense  rationalism  and  denunciation  of  belief  in 
the  historical  truth  of  the  Bible,  added  all  the  attractions  of  a  genial 
nature  and  an  eloquence  illumined  by  profoimd  learning  and  a  radiant 
imagination.  The  younger  man  soon  felt  the  power  of  the  older,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  at  one  with  him  in  the  purpose  to  which 
Scholten  had  dedicated  all  his  powers.  The  rest  of  the  story  can  best 
be  told  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wicksteed  : 

**  It  remains  to  make  some  attempt  to  characterize,  at  once  more  broadly  and 
more  closely  than  has  been  possible  in  the  course  of  this  sketch,  the  position 
which  Kuenen  took  in  the  theological  and  religious  history  of  his  country,  among 
his  own  friends  and  in  his  own  home.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  even  in  outline, 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Dutch  'Modem'  movement.  I  must  be 
content  with  reminding  my  hearers  that  it  was  an  attempt  of  singular  boldness 
and  vigor  to  shake  the  tradition  of  Christian  piety  free  from  every  trace  of 
supematuralism  and  Implied  exclusiveness.  It  involved  the  absolute  surrender 
of  the  orthodox  dogmatics,  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  divine  char- 
acter of  the  Church  as  an  external  institution ;  and  of  course  it  based  the  claims 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  our  affection  and  gratitude  solely  upon  what  histcny 
could  show  that  He,  as  a  man,  had  been  and  had  done  for  men.  "* 

This  was  the  avowed  aim  of  Kuenen' s  life-work  on  the  Bible. 
*  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Bmew,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  596  ff. 
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Look  at  it  for  a  moment.  He  purpost  to  abolish  from  the  world 
every  trace  of  supematuralism,  i.e.^  by  denying  all  revelation  j  all 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  rule  in  the  world;  all  theology;  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  true  in  fact  or  in  intent;  the  chuM^h  to  be  an  institution  of 
Gtod;  Jesus  Christ  to  be  anything  more  than  a  man  of  His  times.  Gk)d 
and  Christ  were  equally  the  aim  of  this  criticism.  These  statements 
of  Mr.  Wicksteed  can  be  abundantly  verified  from  Kuenen's  works. 
Kuenen's  criticism  of  the  Bible  was  intended  to  bring  out  and  did  bring 
out  these  results.  The  aim  of  this  criticism  discloses  its  origin.  No 
man  could  deliberately  set  himself  to  abolish  Grod,  Christ,  and  revela- 
tion from  the  world  unless  he  had  in  his  heart  renounced  God.  The 
main  purpose  of  a  man  throughout  his  life  infallibly  tells  what  was  in 
his  heart 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  school  of  criticism  preaches  with 
vigor,  it  is  that  the  critic  must  come  to  the  Bible  utterly  without 
prejudice  and  seek  truth  for  truth's  sake;  and  that  they  are  the  only 
critics  who  follow  this  lofty  path.  And  yet  Kuenen  set  before  himself 
the  aim  to  abolish  God  and  Christ  and  revelation  by  means  of  criti- 
cism, and  pursued  this  purpose  for  thirty  years  to  his  death.  He 
is  very  fond  of  calling  his  criticism  '^scientific  exegesis."  But  the 
science  that  is  determined  at  all  hazards  to  prove  gold  to  be  iron  pyrites 
is  not  a  method  that  commends  itself  to  lovers  of  honest  science.  It 
may  be  excessively  learned  and  elaborate^  but  it  has  prejudged  the 
case,  and  is  not  seeking  truth  for  truth's  sake. 

In  America  the  men  who  stand  between  the  lines  of  the  believers 
in  the  Bible  as  God's  Word  and  the  lines  of  the  deniers  of  the  Bible  as 
God's  Word,  and  whose  sympathies  are  far  more  with  Kuenen  than 
with  believers,  are  continually  telling  us  that  this  criticism  is  construc- 
tive. Constructive  of  what?  Do  Kuenen  or  any  of  the  leaders  ever 
tell  us  it  is  constructive?  Was  the  purpose  of  the  master  mind  of  this 
criticism  constructive  of  faith  in  Grod?  or  in  Christ?  or  in  revelation? 
And  if  these  are  wanting,  what  is  the  Bible,  but  just  what  Kuenen  and 
these  leaders  make  it,  a  confused  mass  of  ancient  folklore?  ''Con- 
structive," "bringing  the  Bible  nearer  to  us,"  "making  the  Bible  a 
new  book  to  us" ; — we  can  hear  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  who  calls  him- 
self "a  polytheist,"  laugh  in  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  compromisers, 
who  deceive  no  one  but  themselves  by  such  tales  for  the  marines. 

Kuenen  dealt  fair  in  never  cloaking  his  purpose.  He  utterly  de- 
ceived himself  in  thinking  that  he  was  unprejudiced  and  scientific  in 
criticizing  the  Bible.  His  purpose  shows  that.  But  he  was  always 
consistent  with  his  aim.  There  is  not,  he  tells  us  over  and  over  again, 
the  first  trace  of  the  supernatural,  t.e.,  of  God,  in  the  Bible.  He  was 
incapable  of  the  mental  trickiness  that  tries  to  prove  the  Bible  full  of 
untruths,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  ascribes  it  in  any  wise  to  the  God 
of  truth.  What  kind  of  a  God  is  it  that  teaches  lies  to  make  men 
truthful? 
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We  are  also  told  by  the  facile  compromisers  that  we  can  hold  the 
'*  scientific  criticism"  of  Euenen  and  still  hold  the  deity  and  truth  of 
Christ.  Kuenen  and  the  German  leaders  never  say  so.  They  say 
just  the  opposite ;  that  their  criticism  proves  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
God,  and  that  He  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  God  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment because  He  did  not  know  it;  and  only  so  can  this  criticism  be 
consistent. 

The  further  history  of  the  movement  is  given  by  Mr.  Wicksteed: 

**  The  year  1859  is  usually  regarded  as  the  birth-year  of  this  moyement  which 
differed  from  others  baaed  on  the  same  principles,  by  the  unparalleled  franknen 
with  which  the  most  revolutionary  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  study 
were  carried  into  the  pulpit,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  classroom  by  the  apostles 
of  the  new  teaching.  Text-books  on  the  Bible,  catechisms  and  class-books, 
popular  Journals  and  sermons  treated  questions  of  religious  history  and  of  re- 
ligion itself  with  a  directness  and  freedom  that  knew  no  reserve.  No  shred  of 
distinction  between  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine  was  retained,  and  the 
'Modems'  threw  themselves  into  their  task  with  a  fervor  of  conviction  and  a 
loftiness  of  hope  which  seemed  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  failure. 

**  The  singular  freshness  and  compactness  of  this  movement  gave  it  a  vital 
force  which  secured  it  rapid  success.  The  books  of  the  Modems  ran  through 
edition  after  edition  ;  the  circle  of  their  Influence  was  constantly  extending,  and 
Scholten  and  Euenen,  together  with  their  colleagues,  must  have  felt  like  con- 
querors. But  these  halcyon  days  of  the  Modem  movement  were  numbered.  In 
many  cases  indifference  succeeded  the  excitement  of  awakened  interest  and  the 
relief  of  escape  from  cramping  traditions.  Divergences  of  view  developt  them- 
selves within  the  ranks  of  the  Modems,  which  interfered  with  the  compactness, 
if  they  did  not  disturb  the  harmony,  of  the  movement.  The  position  of  ^the  new 
teachers  within  the  church  of  Calvin  and  of  the  fathers  of  Dordrecht  was,  to  say 
the  least,  open  to  challenge ;  and  after  a  long  and  sometimes  bitter  ecclesiastical 
struggle,  it  finally  appeared  that  the  Modems  had  Indeed  converted  many  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  but  had  not  carried  the  church  by  storm.  The  newly  intro- 
duced democratic  methods  of  election  to  the  pastorate,  for  which  the  Modems 
themselves  had  most  of  them  fought,  revealed  the  fact  that  their  strength  lay 
with  the  middle  classes,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  very  largely  re- 
mained true  to  the  old  forms  of  faith.  This  could  not  fail  to  tell  on  the  ranks 
of  the  young  men  dedicating  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  religion  in  the 
Modem  spirit  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventies  the  attendance  in  Euenen 's 
lecture-room  began  to  thin,  and  of  those  students  who  came,  many  were  and 
remained  orthodox.  Euenen  felt  the  depressing  influence  of  this  change,  and 
especially  of  his  inability  to  bring  home  to  honest  students  the  truth  of  those 
views  which  to  him  rested  on  absolutely  irrefragable  evidence.  Theexplanatioii, 
however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  problems  are  directly  connected  with  relig- 
ious faith,  most  men  do  not  and  can  not  take  them  simply  on  their  own  merits. 
Euenen*8  orthodox  students  admitted  that  they  could  not  refute  his  arguments, 
but  they  declined  to  accept  the  natural  inferences  from  them ;  for  there  lay  at  the 
back  of  their  minds  the  conviction  that  Euenen  was  not  a  Christian  theologian, 
and  therefore  could  not  grasp  the  whole  bearings  of  any  question  which  affected 
the  Christian  faith. " 

The  halcyon  days  of  atheistic  criticism  soon  pass.  There  has  been 
a  great  revival  of  evangelical  faith  and  teaching  in  Holland  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Atheistic  teaching  still  holds  its  place  in  some  of 
her  universities,  but  the  churches  have  turned  their  backs  to  it 
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Those  who  in  our  land  are  now  praising  the  criticism  of  Kuenen's 
school  are  simply  parading  in  Holland's  cast-offs.  This  criticism  is 
extolled  by  some  in  England  and  America  as  the  height  of  biblical 
wisdom,  but  it  emptied  Kuenen's  lecture-room  for  two  very  good 
reasons :  (1)  If  the  Bible  is  not  true,  why  should  any  man  give  his 
life  to  teaching  it?  And  (2)  the  young  men  who  did  try  to  teach 
Kuenen's  views  to  the  churches  soon  found  themselves  rejected  by  the 
churches. 

That  part  of  the  story  is  best  told  by  one  of  Kuenen's  colleagues 
in  Leyden.  A  Frenchman  had  written  to  Professor  Van  Goens  of  his 
delight  in  the  new  gospel  of  Kuenen  and  colleagues,  and  his  hope  that 
young  and  eloquent  preachers  would  be  sent  out  by  them  whom  the 
people  would  gladly  hear.  Professor  Van  Goens  sends  him  the  follow- 
ing answer :  * 

"  I  am  compelled  by  experience  to  warn  you  against  a  great  illusion.  I  speak 
only  of  facts  whidi  I  fully  know.  For  about  thirty  years  in  Holland  hundreds 
of  eloquent  young  preachers,  possessing  the  qualities  you  desire,  have  pursued 
this  course  and  have  annoimced  this  eminently  human  and  divine  gospel  [t.^., 
belief  with  Kuenen  and  his  colleagues]  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  and  ancient  re- 
formed church.  But  instead  of  being  driven  back  and  beaten,  confessionalism 
[belief  in  the  creeds],  dissent,  evangelical  preaching  have  taken  on  and  possess 
such  proportions  that  pastors  of  this  faith  occupy  almost  exclusively  the  pulpits 
of  the  largest  cities,  while  your  *  eloquent  young  preachers'  can  hardly  find  a 
place  in  the  humblest  parishes  of  the  countryside. " 

That  picture,  as  many  a  young  man  can  tell,  has  often  been  repro- 
duced in  our  land.  And  the  further  this  atheistic  criticism  goes,  the 
wider  the  stretch  of  dry,  barren  sand. 


IV PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS. 

By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckexbero,  D.D. 

''  We  shall  crush  with  iron  heel  whatever  opposes  the  restoration 
of  Germany  to  its  glory  and  its  might."  These  words  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, spoken  a  few  months  before  the  war  with  France  began,  reveal 
the  characteristics  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  the  world.  Mentally 
as  well  as  physically  he  makes  the  impression  of  massiveness.  For- 
eigners who  know  him  chiefly  as  the  creator  of  German  unity  are  most 
of  all  struck  by  his  resoluteness,  by  the  persistence  of  his  purpose,  and 
by  his  indomitable  energy  in  accomplishing  his  aim.  He  is  called  the 
man  of  "  blood  and  iron,"  because  his  public  career  has  made  especially 
prominent  his  strength  of  will  and  the  sterner  qualities  of  his  nature. 
The  wars  of  1864, 1866,  1870-71,  with  Denmark,  Austria,  and  Prance, 
show  at  what  cost  he  was  ready  to  purchase  the  independence  and  the 
unity  of  Germany.     At  home  as  well  as  abroad  he  has  been  denounced 

•Bmnts  de  ThSoiogie  et  de  PhU,,  1889,  p.  613. 
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Center  weie  regarded  by  him  as  unayoidable.  The  May  Laws  nnxtod 
the  Catholics,  and  made  them  the  strongest  party  in  Parliament,  tho 
Germany  is  two  thirds  Protestant.  An  emergency  came  when  he 
needed  the  cooperation  of  the  Catholics;  they  dictated  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  he  accepted  them. 

His  numerous  references  to  religion  in  speeches  and  letters  bear 
the  impress  of  sincerity.  We  can  not  be  surprised  that  to  the  public  his 
Christian  convictions  were  not  always  as  prominent  as  national  con- 
siderations and  political  motives;  nor  is  it  strange  that  those  whom  his 
policy  hurt  pronounced  him  inconsistent  or  even  an  atheist.  His  own 
rule  is  exprest  in  the  words :  ''  I  can  not  regard  as  a  political  friend 
or  as  an  ally  one  who  subordinates  his  evangelical  confession  to  his  poli- 
tics." There  are  other  proofs  than  those  known  to  the  public  that  relig- 
ion is  a  deep  and  dominant  characteristic  of  his  heart.  During  the 
writer's  residence  in  Berlin  he  received  the  testimony  of  one  near  the 
Chancellor  and  familiar  with  his  views  and  life,  a  testimony  not  meant 
for  the  world,  but  to  the  effect  that  his  religious  convictions  are  devout 
and  earnest.  From  another  private  source  came  a  similar  testimony. 
When  about  to  start  on  the  Austrian  campaign,  in  1866,  Bismarck  de- 
sired to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  preferred  not  to  do  this  in 
church;  that  might  look  as  if  he  wanted  to  attract  public  attention. 
Therefore  he  took  it  at  home,  in  the  private  circle  of  his  family.  The 
pastor  who  administered  the  communion  felt  sure  that  an  inner  need 
prompted  Bismarck  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  at  a  time  when  it 
could  not  be  foreseen  who  would  return  from  the  war. 

Another  event  in  1866  is  worth  relating.  After  having  seized  the 
assassin,  who  had  but  slightly  wounded  him,  Bismarck  delivered  him 
to  the  police  and  walked  to  his  palace.  The  family  had  not  heard  of 
the  affair.  As  dinner  was  ready,  Bismarck  urged  them  to  go  to  the 
table  at  once.  He  first  askt  the  divine  blessing,  and  then  told  them 
what  had  happened. 

It  is  evident  from  his  own  statements  that  Bismarck  regarded  Prus- 
sia and  Germany  as  destined  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  among 
the  nations  than  in  the  past,  and  believed  that  to  him  had  been  assigned 
the  mission  of  realizing  this  divine  purpose.  ''  With  God  for  King  and 
Fatherland, "  was  more  than  merely  a  motto  for  him.  He  was  an  ardent 
royalist.  "  I  think  I  serve  my  God  when  I  serve  my  king."  He  said 
in  1881 :  ''  So  long  as  I  live  there  will  be  one  royalist  and  one  faithful 
servant  of  the  king."  He  evidently  regarded  himself  as  a  man  of  des- 
tiny, chosen  for  a  particular  work,  and  responsible  for  its  performance. 
What  he  regarded  as  his  duty  had  for  him  the  force  of  Kant's  categori- 
cal imperative.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  ''Life  of  Bismarck,"  quotes  a  sig- 
nificant confession  of  faith  made  during  the  Franco-German  war: 

"  Were  I  not  a  Christian,  I  should  not  continue  to  serve  the  king  another  hoar. 
Did  I  not  obey  my  God  and  count  upon  Him,  I  should  certainly  take  no  aooomit 
of  earthly  masteis.    Why  should  I  incessantly  worry,  and  labor  in  this  world, 
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ezposlnj  myself  to  embamssmentB.  annoyances,  and  evil  treatment,  did  I  not 
feel  bound  to  do  my  duty  to  Ood?  If  I  did  not  believe  in  a  divine  ordinance, 
which  has  destined  this  German  nation  to  become  good  and  great,  I  should  never 
have  taken  to  the  diplomatic  career,  or,  having  done  so,  I  should  long  ago  have 
given  it  up.  I  know  not  whence  I  should  derive  my  sense  of  duty,  if  not  from 
God.  .  .  .  Were  I  not  a  stanch  Christian,  did  I  not  stand  upon  the  miraculous 
basis  of  religion,  you  would  never  have  possest  a  Federal  Chancellor  in  my 
person.  .  .  .  How  gladly  would  I  retire  from  office  1  I  delight  in  country 
life,  the  woods  and  nature.  Sever  my  connection  with  God,  and  I  am  the  man 
to  pack  my  trunks  to-morrow  and  be  off  to  Varzin  to  reap  my  oats. " 

On  another  occasion  he  said : 

**  This  my  living,  evangelical,  Christian  faith  makes  it  my  duty  to  perform  the 
high  mission  given  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  land  in  which  I  was  bom  and  for 
which  God  has  created  me. " 

Were  an  American  statesman  to  make  as  numerous  references  to 
religion  as  Bismarck,  it  might  well  occasion  surprise.  His  letters 
abound,  in  expressions  like  these:  ''If  God  wills/'  ''as  God  wills/' 
''  with  God's  help," ''  thank  God" ;  and  the  connection  shows  that  they 
are  not  unmeaning  phrases.  After  the  capture  of  Sedan  he  wrote  to 
his  wife:  "This  is  a  great  historical  event — a  victory  for  which  we 
must  humbly  give  the  glory  to  God."  On  a  former  occasion  he  wrote 
to  her :  ''  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  reflects  on  himself,  and  yet 
knows  nothing  of  God  or  refuses  to  recognize  Him,  can  bear  the  con- 
tumely and  ennui  of  this  life." 

As  early  as  1847,  in  a  speech  on  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  he 
indicated  his  general  attitude  toward  Christianity : 

"  I  .can  recognize  as  the  will  of  God  only  what  is  contained  in  the  Christian 
Gospels ;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  call  a  State  Christian  whose  problem 
it  is  to  realize  and  to  verify  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Altho  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  not  always  successful,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  the 
realization  of  Christian  doctrine  is  the  aim  of  the  State.  ...  If  the  religious 
basis  of  the  State  is  acknowledged,  then  I  am  sure  that  among  ourselves  this  basis 
can  only  be  that  of  Christianity.  •  .  .  Let  us  not  diminish  the  Christianity  of 
the  people  by  making  it  superfluous  to  the  legislature ;  let  us  not  deprive  the 
people  of  the  belief  that  Christianity  is  the  fountain  of  our  legislation,  and  that 
the  State  seeks  to  promote  the  realization  of  Christianity,  tho  the  end  may  not 
always  be  attained. " 

Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  he  regarded  the 
true  State  as  one  that  rests  on  a  Christian  foundation  and  is  permeated 
by  the  ethical  principles  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Busch,  long  his  private  secretaiy,  had  peculiar  opportunities 
for  learning  the  Chancellor's  views  on  the  subject  of  religion.     He  says : 

''First  of  all  he  past  through  a  rationalistic  phase ;  then  came  a  time  when 
he  was  an  unbeliever,  or,  at  least,  felt  no  need  of  religion  ;  later  on  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  such  decided  convictions  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  his 
views  were  those  of  a  man  whose  standpoint  is  Christian  and  even  confessional ; 
and  of  late  years  he  appears  to  have  retained  so  much  positive  belief  only  as  en- 
titles us  to  consider  him  a  profoundly  religious  spirit,  believing  firmly  in  God, 
divine  order,  and  a  personal  existence  after  death ;  doing  his  duty  in  conformity 
with  this  faith,  and  deriving  fh>m  it  strength  for  his  earthly  mission. " 
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That  Bismarck  was  less  positive  in  late  years  probably  means  that 
he  was  less  "confessional,"  as  the  Oermans  say.  He  is  said  to  haye 
taken  little  account  of  creeds  in  his  later  life,  nor  has  he  been  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  divine  services.  Being  reproacht  for  this,  he  an- 
swered :  "  It  is  not  true  that  I  never  attend  diurch.  I  readily  admit 
that  I  might  go  oftener;  that  I  do  not  do  so  is  less  due  to  lack  of  time 
than  on  account  of  my  health."  "He  absolutely  condemns  intoler- 
ance," says  Dr.  Busch.  To  charges  made  against  him  respecting  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  he  replied :  "  I  am  not  opposed  to  hal- 
lowing Sunday ;  on  the  contrary,  as  landlord  I  do  what  I  can  in  this 
respect.     But  I  am  opposed  to  forcing  people  to  observe  the  day. " 

When  papers  speak  of  the  "  usual  hea^tlessness"  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor, the  judgment  is  too  sweeping.  True,  we  do  not  generally  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  tenderness  with  him ;  yet  his  letters  reveal  a  tender 
and  affectionate  heart.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  quote  from  his 
letter  to  Count  Amim  and  his  wife,  Bismarck's  sister,  on  the  death  of 
their  son,  in  1861 : 

**  Wo  are  without  counsel,  and  helpless  in  the  mighty  hand  of  Qod — ^in  so  f&r  as 
He  does  not  help  ua — and  can  do  nothing  but  bow  in  humility  under  His  dispen- 
sation. He  can  take  from  us  all  that  He  gives  us  and  leave  us  utterly  desolate. 
...  I  will  not  burden  you  with  weak  groimds  of  comfort,  but  assure  you  that 
as  a  friend  and  brother  I  feel  your  sorrow  as  my  own,  and  am  cut  by  it  to  the 
quick.  How  all  the  trifling  cares  and  troubles,  which  daily  beset  us,  vanish  be- 
side the  iron  event  of  real  misfortunes.  .  .  .  We  should  not  depend  on  this  world 
and  come  to  regard  it  as  our  home. " 

''Bismarck  recognized  a  God  besides  himself"  Dr.  Busch  says. 
The  statement  is  perhaps  intended  to  emphasize  the  Chancellor's  as- 
sumption of  authority  rather  than  his  faith.  Even  in  that  ease  his 
position  is  more  commendable  than  the  law  adopted  by  many  in  our 
day :  " Thou  shalt  have  no  God  besides  thyself."  But  there  are  many 
of  his  utterances  which  show  that  he  felt  his  own  insuificiency  and 
recognized  his  dependence  on  God.  Sometimes,  when  beset  by  ene- 
mies, he  was  defiant,  and  a  defense  of  his  course  might  seem  like 
boasting.  But  we  must  take  into  account  the  abuse  and  misrepresen- 
tation to  which  he  was  subject,  and  also  the  great  achievements  to 
which  he  has  a  right  to  point.  Before  his  God  he  was  humble.  He 
is  not  self-righteous.  To  a  clerical  friend,  who  had  written  to  him 
about  some  charges  against  his  conduct,  he  replied : 

**  I  can  not  refrain  from  answering  an  inquiry  made  by  an  honest  heart  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  ofFend  believing  Christians ;  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  is  unavoidable  for  me  in  my  vocation.  ...  I  would  to  Ctod  that, 
besides  what  is  known  to  the  world,  I  had  no  other  sins  upon  my  soul,  for  which 
I  can  hope  for  forgiveness  only  through  confidence  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  .  .  . 
In  honest  penitence  I  perform  my  daily  task.  " 

While  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Social  Democracy,  because 
a  revolutionary  party,  Bismarck  claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  laborers. 
*'  We  are  not  accustomed  to  trifle  with  the  complaints  of  poverty.  •  •  • 
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I  do  not  think  it  right  to  prevent  the  grievances  of  laborers  from 
reaching  the  throne."  Practical  Christianity  he  interpreted  to  mean 
the  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  self.  The  weak  are  the  wards  of  the 
State  in  a  peculiar  sense.  He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  in- 
sure laborers  against  accident,  sickness,  and  old  age,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  the  elaborate  insurance  laws  enacted.  His  plea  was  that 
this  was  due  to  laborers  and  that  it  was  a  requirement  of  Christianity. 
The  charge  was  made  that  he  was  a  State  Socialist;  instead  of  re- 
pelling it,  he  welcomed  the  charge.  In  advocating  the  insurance  laws 
he  pronounced  Christianity  the  basis  of  the  national  life  and  the 
ground  of  the  proposed  laws : 

"  I  publicly  declare  that  my  faith  in  the  moral  character  of  our  revealed  re- 
ligion determines  my  career.  ...  I,  the  minister  of  this  State,  am  a  Christian, 
and  I  am  resolved  so  to  act  as  to  he  able  to  Justify  myself  before  God. " 

The  belief  in  immortality  was  among  the  most  prominent  articles 

of  his  creed.     I  believe  it  "  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  was  one  of 

his  emphatic  statements  to  indicate  that  he  believed  in  a  life  beyond 

the  grave.     For  that  reason,  he  said,  this  life  does  not  have  the  same 

meaning  for  him  as  for  those  who  believe  that  death  ends  all.     To 

him  the  end  in  this  world  is  but  the  transition  to  another.     Indeed, 

he  could  not  realize  the  feelings  of  such  as  have  hope  only  for  this 

world. 


v.— OUR  ANGLICAN  REVIEW. 

Bt  William  M.  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinart  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Limits  of  the  Pulpit, 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  pulpit,"  said  an  Oxford  professor  of  a  strongly 
political  and  at  the  same  time  philosophical  and  skeptical  tone  of  mind,  to  me  on 
hearing  that  I  was  going  to  take  orders ;  **  it  gives  you  such  a  stump  I " 

How  ardently  mfuiy  a  generous  young  mind  takes  up  this  view !  He  proposes 
to  himself  an  unlimited  field  of  moral  and  religious  disquisition.  **Quicquid 
agunt  homines  nostri  est  farrago  libelli.  **  In  his  hands  the  pulpit  shall  be  a  liv- 
ing force.  Whether  people  pay  attention  or  not  to  the  resolutions  and  debates  of 
the  Convocations,  his  pulpit  shall  become,  in  very  truth,  a  living  voice  in  the 
Church.  No  error  shall  escape  his  searching  eye.  No  hypocrisy  or  meanness, 
crime  or  vice,  shall  lie  safe  from  his  scathing  pen.  No  subject  shall  be  left  un- 
touch t,  on  which  his  hearer  shall  not  receive  complete  and  unmistakable  instruc- 
tion. He  will  be  their  guide  in  art,  science,  literature,  taste,  morals,  politics, 
controversy.  Whatever  else  they  may  lack,  of  want  of  guidance  from  himself  he 
will  leave  them  no  ground  of  complaint.  At  one  time  he  will  supply  them  with 
arguments  to  answer  the  latest  infidel  essay.  At  another  he  will  defend  the 
standpoint  and  position  of  his  Communion.  Now  he  will  show  them  the  rights  of 
the  various  cries  between  Turkey,  Armenia,  Crete.  Greece,  and  the  various 
Powers.  Now  he  will  develop  the  Christian  aspect  of  Free  Trade,  Trades  Unions, 
and  Socialism.  Having  perhaps  learnt  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  not  only  a 
scheme  of  salvation,  but  also  a  science  of  life,  he  determines  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  human  existence,  no  section  of  society,  no  question  of  the  day,  which 
shall  not  be  fully  discust  by  him.    Neither  insolent  riches  nor  lurldng  iniquity 
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flhall  be  impeDetrable  to  his  Itburiel  spear :  all  shall  be  deDOunoed,  or  detected. 
All  his  hearers,  and  those  who  are  Dot  his  hearers,  shall  be  instructed  In  the  waj 
that  they  should  go.  There  is  an  aspect  relatiye  to  Christianity,  he  maintains, 
in  a  fox-hunt  or  a  pound  of  sugar ;  by  him  that  aspect  shall  be  displayed. 

But  when  we  come  to  put  theory  into  practise,  we  are  met  by  seTeral  material 
and  wholesome  considerations  of  which  I  desire  briefly  to  remind  myself  and  my 
readers. 

1.  It  is  my  duty  to  recognize  in  all  my  teaching  that  least  of  all  men  am  I  in- 
fallible. Even  the  wisest  of  all  theologians  has  said  that  Christianity  itself  rests 
on  a  balance  of  probabilities ;  and  altho  I  humbly  hope  that  I  know  on  whom  1 
have  believed,  I  am  bound  by  this  recollection  to  be  persuasive  rather  than  dic- 
tatorial, to  rest  on  the  authority  of  others  rather  than  on  my  own,  and  not  to  as- 
sume the  mantle  of  an  inspired  prophet.  If  this  be  so  in  higher  things,  how 
careful  should  I  be  to  acknowledge  how  easily  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  many- 
colored  affairs  of  daily  life  about  which  I  have  no  positively  revealed  message  to 
deliver,  and  how  cautious  I  should  be  in  arrogating  to  myself  the  responsibility 
of  an  unhesitating  guide !  I  can  not  rebuke  the  Pharisees  with  the  authority  of 
the  divine  Christ :  I  have  no  right  to  share  the  apostolic  scorn  of  St.  Paul. 

2.  And  another  point  at  once  occurs  to  me.  I  may  preach  to  myself,  exhort 
myself,  encourage  myself,  lead  myself  on,  abase  myself,  but  I  must  not  describe 
as  my  own  a  state  of  feeling  to  which  I  have  not  attained.  The  blessing  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  at  once  depart  from  my  words  if  I  pose  in  an  attitude  of  holy 
Joy  and  peace  and  security  which  are  not  mine.  Such  an  attitude  is  a  lie.  It 
was  a  most  Just  remark  of  the  late  Dean  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  when  preaching 
to  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  London,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  one  of  the 
**  quiet  days, "  of  the  late  Bishop  Jackson  of  London,  that  in  the  hour  of  Judg- 
ment a  man's  own  sermons  may  in  many  cases  be  among  the  severest  witnesses 
against  him. 

8.  Another  limit  connected  with  this  I  am  obliged  to  impose  on  myself.  The 
more  complete  an  orator  a  man  is,  once  said  to  me  a  great  historian,  the  more 
does  he  deceive  either  himself  or  his  audience.  In  the  pulpit,  of  all  places,  truth- 
fulness comes  first,  persuasiveness  afterward.  All  exaggeration  of  situations 
and  contrasts  must  be  studiously  avoided.  The  reality  will  otherwise  not  be 
found  to  correspond  with  my  pictures  by  an  audience  even  the  least  intelligenl 
It  is  my  business  to  state  only  what  I  can  fairly  urge,  not  everything  that  is 
possible  to  be  said.    Especially  is  this  the  case  in  appeals  for  special  purposes. 

4.  Another  boundary  which  I  must  conscientiously  place  before  myself  is 
the  fact  that  all  my  hearers  are  baptized  Christians.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  worldly  generation  and  a  very  godless  city,  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  they 
take  the  trouble  to  come  to  church  at  all  they  already  have  a  personal  interest  in 
revealed  religion.  Presumably  their  conversion  has  begun  altho  it  may  not  be 
complete.  The  story  of  the  excellent  and  beloved  lady  who  when  asked  by  the 
American  evangelist  whether  she  had  been  converted,  answered  enthusiastically. 
**"  Over  and  over  again, "  whether  true  or  false,  presents  a  useful  warning.  Of 
course  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and 
sanctiflcation  by  His  Spirit  will  be  stated  or  explained  in  every  sermon.  But  in- 
jurious results  have  frequently  arisen  from  following  up  too  closely  the  well- 
known  wish  of  a  celebrated  preacher  that  every  sermon  which  he  preacht  might 
be  such  as  to  convey  to  any  casual  stranger  who  might  never  have  any  future 
opportunity  the  means  of  fully  answering  to  himself  the  great  question :  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?**  It  is  surely  a  very  prodigal  compassion  for  the  benefit 
of  this  one  imaginary  stranger  who  is  present  for  the  first  time,  and  also,  upon 
this  hypothesis,  for  the  last,  to  sacrifice  for  his  sake  the  instruction  of  the  regular 
and  actual  congregation.     This  supposed  individual  may  not  be  present. 

$.  While  I  remember  the  limits  of  my  own  faith  and  capadtiea,  I  must  r9* 
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member  how  very  yaried  are  the  limitations  of  the  capacities  of  my  hearers.  I 
must  take  the  greatest  pains  to  make  myself  understeod.  I  must  spare  no  trouble 
to  prevent  myself  from  being  misunderstood.  This  will  present  a  really  formi- 
dable barrier  to  the  freedom  of  my  thoughts.  Probably  there  is  hardly  a  sermon 
that  is  preacht  from  which  somebody  or  other  does  not  contrive  to  carry  away 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  meaning.  ''A  beautiful  discourse,  sir, "  said  the  old 
clerk,  "and  yet  I  can't  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  God. " 

The  indiscretion  I  now  complain  of,  frequently  arises  in  persons  of  ardent 
temperament  from  their  desire  to  be  eloquent,  to  make  startling  statements,  and 
to  arouse  us  by  the  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  views.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  found  convenient  to  omit  distinctions,  to  overlook  objections,  and 
to  pass  over  cautions  and  limitations.  For  instance,  in  the  controversy  respect- 
ing divine  grace,  when  the  advocate  of  divine  sovereignty  is  expatiating  on  the 
omnipotence  of  Ood,  and  on  the  feebleness  of  man,  exhibiting  mankind  as  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  insufficient  of  themselves  to  think  anything  as  of  them- 
selves, he  may  powerfully  affect  his  auditors  so  long  as  he  keeps  the  question  of 
human  responsibility  out  of  view.  But  the  moment  he  begins  to  show  when  and 
how  far  grace  may  be  resisted,  in  what  way  and  in  what  degree  human  coopera- 
tion is  required,  his  statements  become  correct  and  logical,  but  declamation 
ceases.  No  scope  is  left  for  oratorical  display.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
advocate  of  good  works  and  human  responsibility  is  urging  on  his  hearers  to 
abound  in  fruits  of  righteousness  and  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  he  Is  tempted 
to  admit  the  qualifying  truth  that  without  the  grace  of  God  we  can  do  nothing, 
that  by  grace  we  are  saved  through  faith,  that  even  if  we  should  do  all  that  is 
commanded  us,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we  have  done 
only  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.  By  this  caution,  self-restraint,  reserve,  and 
candor,  a  more  solid  because  a  more  truthful  work  will  be  accomplisht. 

6.  And  then  I  must  be  most  careful  in  my  explanation  of  what  is  wrong  not 
to  convey  any  information  or  suggestion  of  evil  to  those  in  whose  minds  such 
thoughts  had  not  arisen.  The  story  which  in  his  English  days  Cardinal  Man- 
ning used  to  tell  of  the  hostler  who  came  to  the  Romish  priest  for  confession  with 
light  heart  the  first  time,  until  his  spiritual  adviser  askt  him  whether  he  had 
ever  done  such  a  wicked  thing  as  to  grease  the  horses'  teeth  to  prevent  them 
eating  their  oats  when  baiting  at  the  inn ;  and  the  sad  and  downcast  look  with 
which  he  came  a  month  afterward  to  confess  how  many  times  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  offense  since  that  inauspicious  question,  is  in  itself  a  full  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  It  may  be  inviting  to  a  man  who  is  burning  to  uproot  evil  and 
who  is  full  of  instances  which  have  come  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the  habits 
which  he  wishes  to  attack,  to  expose  the  stores  of  his  experience  with  withering 
denunciation  from  the  pulpit.  But  unless  he  is  guarded  he  is  sure  to  do  harm. 
And  I  fear  that  there  may  be  not  a  few  whose  minds  have  received  a  morbid  im- 
pulse from  unguarded  disquisitions  in  the  pulpit  on  the  various  forms  of  wrong- 
doing. 

7.  And  how  careful  I  must  be  to  put  aside  and  rightly  exclude  anything  that 
might  be  construed  into  a  personality  I  If  we  knew,  for  instance,  that  there  were 
many  carpenters  in  church,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  descant  eloquently  on  that 
particular  point  in  the  condescension  of  Christ  which  led  Him  to  enter  a  family 
of  that  trade.  Even  the  prince  of  English  preachers  of  our  generation,  the  late 
beloved  Canon  Liddon,  conunitted  a  blunder  (if  the  story  is  true)  when,  in 
preaching  before  the  Queen,  he  turned  to  her  with  the  phrase,  **  and  you.  Madam, " 
and  before  her  servants  gave  her  a  disquisition  in  the  second  person  on  her  duty 
to  her  children. 

8.  And,  remembering  how  unfortunately  our  Church  is  at  the  present  divided, 
and  on  bow  many  subjects,  I  shall  be  anxious  to  guard  myself  against  dogmati 
ling  on  points  of  controversy.    I  shall  of  course  have  my  own  opinions  on  these 
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points,  and  I  ahall  not  be  letioent  in  stating  tlie  moderate  dedarations  of  8crii>- 
ture.  But  the  very  fact  that  opinions  are  so  keenly  divided  on  such  subjects 
should  be  enough  to  show  me  either  that  Scripture  has  not  been  intended  to  speak 
definitely  about  them,  or  also  that  they  are  of  so  little  importance  in  Scripture  that 
I  may  well  leave  them  alone  myself.  I  may  be  wholesomely  reminded  of  Bishop 
Blomfleld,  who,  in  the  hitter  part  of  his  life,  mot  at  the  University  churdh,  Cam- 
bridge, a  verger  whom  he  remembered  in  that  office  when  he  himself  was  an 
undergraduate.  He  complimented  him  on  his  looks  at  so  great  an  age.  **'  Oh, 
yes,  my  lord, "  said  the  man,  **  I* ve  much  to  be  grateful  for.  I've  heard  every  ser- 
mon which  has  been  preached  in  this  church  for  fifty  years,  and,  thank  God,  I 
am  a  Christian  still !  ** 

9.  Other  limitations  there  may  be :  I  must  be  bounded  by  a  healthy  dread  of 
lengthiness,  coldness,  elaborateness,  apathy,  effeminacy,  prayerlessness,  inappli- 
cability of  my  remarks  to  the  subject  or  unsuitability  of  either  remarks  or  sub- 
ject to  my  audience.  I  must  guard  against  artificial  gesture,  limiting  myself  to 
what  is  natural  to  my  topic  and  to  my  state  of  earnestness.  The  pointed  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  biography  of  a  Presbyterian  poet  and  divine  will  occur  to 
me :  **He  did  not  endeavor,  **  says  the  Doctor,  **to  assist  his  eloquence  by  any 
gesticulations ;  for  as  no  corporeal  actions  have  any  correspondence  with  theo- 
logical truth,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it.  **  The  fear  of  carelessness 
in  thought  or  composition  will  be  a  wall  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left:  ''It 
was,  sir, "  said  Robert  Hall  on  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Ryland*s,  "as  if  a  man  had 
brought  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills  and  all  the  incense  of  Arabia  to  one  single 
sacrifice.  *  I  shall  endeavor  to  bear  in  mind  the  story  of  the  preacher  who  had 
commenced  an  able  discourse,  when  one  of  the  hearers,  an  accomplisht  but  ec- 
centric man,  exclaimed:  ** That's  Tillotson. "  This  was  allowed  to  pass,  but 
very  soon  another  exclamation  followed :  **  That's  Paley.  **  The  preacher  then 
addrest  the  disturber :  **  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  there  is  to  be  a  repetition  of  such 
conduct  I  shall  call  on  the  church  wardens  to  have  you  removed  from  the  church. " 
**"  That's  your  own,  **  was  the  ready  reply.  I  might  say  that  we  should  be  limited 
in  style  as  far  as  possible  by  the  choice  of  English  words. 

For  my  own  part,  I  desire  that  I  may  never  preach  a  sermon  which  goes 
beyond  plain,  practical  teaching,  biblical  exposition,  and  moral  and  religious 

edification. 

^•^^—       ^— ^»— ^^— ^— ^^— ^^ 

VI.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By    Professor    J.    F.    McCurdy,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Uniyersity    Collsob, 
Toronto,  Author  op  ''History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments." 

The  Bock  of  Nahum  and  the  Fall  of  Ninewh, 

It  was  stated  in  an  earlier  article  of  the  present  series  (Rbyibw  for  March, 
1896)  that  "  all  the  numerous  statements  as  to  international  events  made  in  the 
historical  books  are  verified  by  the  cuneiform  annals  wherever  the  same  topics 
are  toucht  upon  by  the  two  literatures. "  We  have  already  in  a  measmie  tested 
the  accuracy  of  this  observation.  But  the  supremely  important  event  recalled 
by  the  title  of  the  present  paper  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  regarding  what  we 
may  call  the  Assyriology  of  the  Bible  with  a  somewhat  broader  outlook.  When 
we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  records  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  we  are  astonisht  to 
learn  that  so  far  there  are  none  at  all.  That  the  Bible  histories  should  have  no 
account  of  the  catastrophe  which  so  deeply,  even  tho  indirectly,  affected  Israel, 
is  at  first  surprising.  But  it  would  be  entirely  unaccountable  that  no  note 
should  have  been  taken  of  it  in  the  literature  of  the  surviving  monarchies.  Be- 
yond doubt  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  buried  somewhere  under 
the  soil  of  Babylonia,  as  we  may  learn  from  various  indications  lately  brought  to 
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light  and  presently  to  be  notioed.    Before  inquiring  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Bible  really  has  to  say,  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  what  it  has  not  to  say. 

We  must  learn  to  know  the  Old  Testament  aright  in  its  relation  to  the  world's 
history.  Its  two  great  elements  of  narration  and  prophecy  move  upon  entirely 
different  planes,  and  within  different  regions.  Prophecy,  so  to  speak,  revolves 
around  the  historical  area  in  large  concentric  circles.  Only  what  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  separate  career  and  fortimes  of  Israel  is  recorded  in  the  annals  and 
chronicles  of  the  Old  Testament  Outside  events  of  world-wide  importance, 
even  where  they  affect  the  fate  and  mission  of  Israel,  are  there  unnoticed.  But 
prophecy  has  a  wider  outlook  as  well  as  a  keener  insight.  The  rise  and  fall  and 
enduring  fates  of  colossal  empires  are  viewed  with  watchful  eye  by  the  sentinels 
on  the  towers  of  Zion.  Old-Testament  history  is  in  a  sense  local  and  provincial. 
Old-Testament  prophecy  is  ecumenical.  The  one  looks  upon  Palestine  as  the 
arena  of  conflict;  the  other  keeps  in  view  the  mighty  tragedy  enacted  upon 
the  wider  theater  of  the  inhabited  world.  Hence,  while  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
finds  no  mention  in  the  Books  of  Kings  or  Chronicles,  it  fills  a  large  place  in 
prophecy.  How  it  was  foretold  by  Isaiah,  in  connection  with  its  moral  antece- 
dents and  the  divine  purpose,  ruling  and  overruling  all  the  events  of  history, 
we  have  already  considered.  Let  us  now  see  how  it  is  lookt  upon  by  the 
prophet  Nahum  in  view  of  its  actual  enactment. 

The  Book  of  Nahum  stands  alone  in  style  and  method  among  the  Old-Testa- 
ment writings.  The  author  is  unknown  except  by  name.  There  is  no  introduc- 
tion, no  moralizing,  no  exhortation.  The  theme,  great  as  it  is,  is  one  not  handled 
by  any  other  contemporary.  It  has,  too,  the  force  and  swiftness  and  suddenness 
of  the  thimderbolt  It  is  rather  like  a  thunder-storm  in  its  fiery  energy,  with  its 
deluge  of  denimciations,  its  whirlwinds  of  wrath,  its  night  of  gloom  lit  up  here 
and  there  with  the  lightning-flash  that  precedes  the  stroke  of  vengeance.  As  in 
Micah's  description  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  so  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  made 
the  occasion  of  a  sublime  theophany,  in  which  the  elements  of  nature  sympa- 
thize with  and  assist  the  avenging  God  in  fulfllling  the  doom  of  the  reprobate 
city. 

The  conception  of  the  world-wide  importance  of  tlie  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  is  present  throughout  this  wonderful  lyric  tragedy.  Israel,  the  ward  of 
Providence,  especially  exults  thereat  (i.  12-15) ;  but  the  whole  world  Joins  in 
the  rejoicing :  "  all  that  hear  the  report  about  them  shall  clap  their  hands  over 
thee;  for  over  whom  hath  not  thy  evil  past  continually ?**  (iii.  10).  This  is 
the  true  prophetic  view  of  the  catastrophe.  The  evil  that  Assyria  has  wrought 
and  the  wide  extent  of  that  evil  invite  the  divine  intervention.  In  proportion 
to  the  enormity  of  the  offense  is  the  character  and  degree  of  the  punishment. 
The  poet-prophet  pictures  the  world  as  a  forest,  in  which  the  king  of  beasts 
holds  sway,  who  seizes  what  he  will  and  Alls  his  lair  with  prey  for  his  lionesses 
and  the  young  lions.  But  not  one  ravenous  beast  is  to  survive  the  onslaught 
upon  the  lion's  den.  For  Jehovah,  like  the  mighty  hunter,  delivers  the  prey 
from  the  spoiler  (ii.  11-18). 

The  principal  part  of  the  prophecy  is  taken  up  with  a  picture  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  And  here  again  the  description  is  unique.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  biblical  literature.  Many  expressions  there  are  elsewhere  setting  forth 
shigle  actions  of  war  and  battle.  But  here  we  have  a  panorama  of  the  attack  on 
the  city,  the  entrance  effected  by  the  besiegers  amid  desperate  fighting,  the 
hurried  efforts  of  the  besieged  to  press  back  the  assault,  the  conflict  in  the 
streets,  "  the  cracking  of  whips,  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  plunging  and  rearing 
of  the  horses,  the  charging  of  the  riders,  the  swords  flaming,  the  spears  glitter- 
ing, the  heaps  of  the  woimded  and  dying,  the  unnumbered  dead. " 

Such  a  realistic  prediction  thus  reads  almost  like  a  program  of  the  expected 
tragedy  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  world's  greatest  city.    The  ques- 
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of  many  disturbed  and  tbe  hearts  of 
many  are  deeply  pained.  I  would  oon  • 
tribute  what  I  may,  and  as  qtdetly  as  I 
can,  to  tbe  removal  of  doubt  and  the 
couflrmation  of  oonfldenoe.  .  .  .  I  feel 
myself  constrained  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  certain  Ticious  assumptions, 
which  pervade  the  methods  and  deter- 
mine the  results  of  the  revolutionary 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon 
tbe  validity  of  which  any  man  or  wom- 
an of  ordinary  intelligence  can  pass 
Judgment,  and  with  which  technical 
scholarship  has  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

Claim  to  Modem  Seholanhip. 

Let  me  refer,  in  passing  and  in 
parenthesis,  to  the  frequent  claim  that 
the  weight  of  modem  scholarship  is 
witli  the  new  school  of  critics.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  what  is  meant 
by  weight.  The  most  learned  men  do 
not  always  make  the  most  noise. 
Newspaper  and  review  notoriety  is  not 
always  the  measure  of  worth.  Bome 
years  ago  a  colored  preacher  in  the 
Bouth  preacht  a  sermon  on  **I>e  Sun 
Do  Move.  "  It  clectri  fied  his  audience. 
It  secured  for  him  a  national  reputa- 
tion. He  could  have  filled  the  biggest 
hall  in  any  city  East  or  West.  But  he 
did  no  damage  to  the  Copemican  the- 
ory. There  was  no  disturbance  in  the 
planetary  system.  Many  will  recall 
another  public  speaker  of  great  natural 
gifts,  who  has  entertained  large  audi- 
ences at  fifty  cents  a  head,  on  the 
**  Mistakes  of  Moses.  **  I  never  even 
read  the  reports  of  his  sayings,  but  I 
would  have  gone  a  hundred  miles  on  foot 
to  have  heard  Moses  on  the  mistakes  of 
his  critic.  He  who  startles  is  always 
sure  of  an  eager  hearing  and  of  a  wide 
audience;  the  second  sober  thought 
comes  afterward.  And  the  names 
which  are  oftenest  seen  and  heard  in 
present  biblical  criticism  by  no  means 
represent  all  the  scholarship  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Among  the  most  famous  theological 
faculties  in  Oermany  are  those  of  Ber- 
lin, Bonn,  Breslau,  Greifswald,  Halle, 
KOnigsberg,  Leipsic,   and  Tubingen. 


In  these  onivenlUet  then  aie  aeren^- 
three  theological  professofi*  of  wfaidi 
number  thirty  belong  to  the  radical 
school,  while  forty-three  bekog  to 
the  moderate  and  conservatiTe  ranks. 
Every  one  of  these  men  Is  at  home  In 
the  literature  of  his  department,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  and 
well-equipt  scholar.  He  could  not 
hold  his  place  were  he  not  The 
benches  would  be  empty,  and  he  would 
be  starved  out  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  simple  statement  that  the  lines  of 
battle  are  closely  drawn.  The  so- 
called  liberal  wing  has  increast  from 
ten  to  thirty  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  conservatives  have 
been  reduced  from  fifty  to  forty -three ; 
but  in  the  eight  great  universities 
which  I  have  named  the  conservatives 
still  have  an  actual  majority  of  thir- 
teen ;  and  such  a  majority  at  present 
means  a  good  deal,  while  it  proves 
conclusively  that  sweeping  claims  are 
not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Confining  attention  to  the  nine  great 
Prussian  universities,  the  radical  school 
is  found  to  be  represented  by  sixteen 
men,  and  the  conservative  school  num 
bers  twenty -six,  in  the  older  provinces 
while  in  the  newer  provinces  the  pro 
portion  is  eight  radicals  to  nine  con 
servatives ;  a  total  of  twenty -four  radi 
cals  and  thirty-four  conservatives— a 
majority  of  eleven  for  the  conservative 
party.    During  the  last  two  years  the 
conservatives  have  been  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  the  radicals,  and  the  reaction 
against  radicalism  seems  to  be  assu- 
ming formidable  proportions  among  the 
general  clergy  and  laity. 

Of  the  thirty-four  books  In  the  list 
which  I  gave  in  a  former  discourse, 
there  are  seventeen.  Just  one  half, 
from  the  pens  of  American  scholars 
and  specialists,  every  one  of  them  con- 
servative in  tone,  every  one  of  them 
written  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
with  full  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  recent  literature,  and 
no  one  can  read  these  books  without 
discovering  that  these  men  know  what 
they  are  talking  about    The  stateroeot 
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that  acholaTship  is  practically  a  unit 
for  the  radical  criticism  can  not  be 
made  good.  It  is  not  true  of  Europe ; 
it  is  not  true  of  America.  The  most 
prominent  advocates  of  radical  criticism 
among  us  are  Harper,  Briggs,  Toy, 
Mitchell.  Smith,  and  Haupt.  But 
these  men  are  not  the  superiors  in 
scholarship  of  Beecher,  Osgood,  Green, 
Mead,  Curtis,  Denio,  and  Bissell. 
Radical  criticism  is  represented  in  Bos- 
ton, Tale,  Harvard,  Ck)mell,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Union,  Chicago,  and  An- 
dover.  But  conservative  criticism 
holds  its  ground  in  Bangor,  Tale, 
Hartford,  Princeton,  Drew,  Madison, 
Auburn,  Rochester,  Rutgers,  Alle- 
gheny, Crozer,  Lane,  Louisville,  Chi- 
cago, Evanston,  Oberlin,  Omaha,  and 
Oakland.  Of  Congregational  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  Andover  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  clast  as  radical; 
Bangor,  Hartford,  Oberlin,  and  Oak- 
land may  be  clast  as  conservative; 
while  Tale  and  Chicago  occupy  middle 
ground,  and  the  mediating  critical 
school  is  practically  conservative. 
Even  Professors  Harper,  Smith,  and 
Briggs  make  so  many  important  con- 
cessions that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
seriously  antagonizing  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Wellhausen  school, 
saving  their  faith  in  a  Divine  revelation 
at  the  expense  of  logical  consistency. 
And  in  the  war  which  is  upon  us,  the 
lines  must  be  sliarply  drawn  upon  the 
main  issues,  which  are  questions  of 
historical  criticism,  and  not  niceties  of 
literary  analysis.  The  truth  is  that 
the  radical  critics  are  still  deep  in  the 
woods. 

The  Crucial  Questiaru. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  state 
what  the  crucial  questions  under  de- 
bate are.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
majority  of  critics  are  agreed  in  the 
literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
that  the  orthodox  view  is  maintained 
only  by  a  few  older  scholars,  the  state- 
ment is  misleading.  The  orthodox 
view  is  assumed  to  be  that  Moses  wrote 
every  line  in  the  Pentateuch,  including 


even  the  account  of  bis  death,  and  that 
for  the  matter  contained  in  Genesis  he 
was  indebted  to  supernatural  revela- 
tions from  Qod.  Thus  defined,  there 
have  been  no  orthodox  biblical  critics 
for  a  good  many  years,  if  indeed  there 
ever  were  many.  And,  in  like  manner, 
all  scholars  who  have  conceded  that 
(Genesis  discloses  evidences  of  the  use 
of  older  documentary  and  traditional 
authorities,  in  narratives,  and  snatches 
of  poetry,  and  genealogical  tables,  and 
who  admit  different  layers  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  middle  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, not  necessarily  committed  to 
writing  by  Moses ;  who,  for  example, 
grant  that  Deuteronomy  is  a  separate 
book,  completed  In  its  present  form 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  that  the  priest 
code  is  from  a  different  hand,  and  that 
Genesis  is  a  fusion  of  older  documents 
—have  been  groupt  together.  But 
this  is  the  very  group  where  the  lines 
of  battle  are  drawn  between  the  radi- 
cals and  the  conservatives.  Orthodoxy 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
problem.  It  is  not  a  question  of  theol- 
ogy which  is  imder  discussion.  The 
phrase  ''orthodox  criticism"  is  pure 
nonsense.  One  might  as  well  talk  of 
orthodox  astronomy  or  chemistry.  The 
debate  lies  in  the  region  of  hanl  facts. 
The  criticism  concerns  the  historical 
value  of  the  documents  which  make  up 
our  present  Pentateuch.  Questions  of 
authorship,  of  date,  and  of  structure 
have  become  preliminary  and  subordi- 
nate. These  very  problems  are  ap- 
proacht  with  presumptions  which  cast 
discredit  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
documents,  and  under  whose  applica- 
tion the  record  is  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  fables,  deliberately  invented  and 
forged.  At  this  point  the  only  proper 
line  of  cleavage  can  be  drawn,  and 
when  it  is  drawn  there,  the  radical 
critics  are  in  a  hopeless  minority. 
Sober  scholarship  repudiates  their  as- 
sumptions, methods,  and  conclusions. 

The  Claime  cf  OriUdna, 

Let  me  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the 
claims  for  which  the  modem  radical 
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critioism  ii  ooDtendlng.  Tbe  terlons- 
neM  of  that  contention  appears  only 
when  it  is  viewed  as  a  whole.  Moses, 
we  are  told,  did  not  write  the  Penta- 
teuch. Some  things  may  have  been  re- 
corded by  him,  but  not  very  much. 
The  Ten  Commandments,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  Exodus,  are  certainly  not  in  the 
form  which  he  gave  to  them,  and  the 
whole  story  about  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Sinai  is  a  poetic  invention  of 
much  later  date,  to  give  impressive- 
ness  to  the  Decalogue.  Neither  the 
narratives  nor  tlie  laws  of  the  Penta- 
teuch have  in  any  large  and  important 
part  come  from  Moses.  The  Penta- 
teuch is  declared  to  be,  in  its  main  in- 
tention, a  law  book,  and  its  historical 
material  is  treated  as  worthless.  The 
legislation  is  declared  to  be  the  core  of 
the  record,  and  the  books  were  com- 
piled solely  with  a  view  to  enforce  thst 
legislation.  An  analysis  of  these  laws 
is  declared  to  prove  that  they  could  not 
have  been  enacted  until  about  460 
B.C.,  at  least  a  thousand  years  after 
Moses.  They  constituted  the  priest 
code  of  the  second  temple,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  unknown  before. 
But  to  invest  them  with  Mosaic  author- 
ity, his  name  was  freely  used  in  the 
enactments,  and  the  wilderness  history 
of  the  tabernacle  was  invented  to  sup- 
ply a  popular  historical  coloring.  The 
same  thing  had  been  done  on  a  smaller 
scale  two  hundred  years  before  Ezra, 
under  the  reign  of  King  Josiah,  when 
the  Book  of  the  Law  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  temple.  That  Book 
of  the  Law  is  assumed  to  have  been  our 
present  Deuteronomy,  and  when  the 
historian  tells  us  that  Hilkiah  profest 
to  have  fownd  Deuteronomy  in  the 
temple,  we  are  told  that  we  must  inter- 
pret this  as  a  very  polite  hint  that  the 
priest  had  written  it  himself,  in  part 
or  entire ;  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  pious  literary  forgery, 
in  order  that  by  the  help  of  Uie  author- 
ity of  Moses  he  might  wean  the  people 
from  their  idolatry,  and  concentrate  the 
religious  reverence  of  the  nation  upon 
a  single  central  sanctuary.      Thus, 


DeateroDomy  is  tbe  literuy  invention 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  the 
Levitical  legislation  is  the  literary  in- 
vention of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  while 
in  both  cases  the  history  is  supplied 
by  way  of  artificial  framework.  To 
this  latter  period  also  are  referred  all 
such  narrative  materials  as  disclose  the 
style  and  point  of  view  characteristic 
of  the  priestly  writer ;  as,  for  example, 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Then 
there  are  supposed  to  be  two  other  doc- 
uments, older  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding-and  independent  of  eadi  other, 
belonging  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies B.C. ;  one  current  in  Northern 
Palestine,  the  other  in  Southern  Pales- 
tine, known  as  the  Elohist  and  the 
Jehovlst  or  Jahvist.  These  four  docu- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to 
their  present  shape  by  a  redactor,  or 
by  several  redactors,  who  arranged  and 
altered  the  materials  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose. Every  document  has  been  tam- 
pered with  in  this  way,  and  the  critics 
do  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  redactors 
with  both  literary  awkwardness  and 
dishonesty. 

This  review  may  startle  the  reader. 
It  is  enough  to  startle  any  one  who  has 
not  lost  all  faith  in  the  ordinary  hon- 
esty of  the  writers  of  the  Bible.  But 
I  have  not  overdrawn  the  picture.  In 
detail,  and  as  a  whole,  the  history  is 
discredited.  Some  leave  a  little  truth 
in  the  narrative ;  others  leave  none  at 
all.  Even  the  reality  of  the  Exodus  is 
denied,  and  as  for  the  narratives  in 
Genesis,  their  historical  reality  is  sur- 
rendered. The  calm  verdict  of  Profes- 
sor Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  whom  the 
critics  claim  as  one  of  their  number, 
will  commend  itself  to  the  cautious  and 
reverent  student,  when  he  sums  up  a 
long  discussion  on  the  Pentateuch  in 
these  words : 

''It  may  he  admitted  that  the  componeiit 
parts  of  the  booln  helonic  to  diflarait  pe- 
riods, the  death  of  Moses,  for  example,  be- 
ing recorded  side  by  side  with  woids  spoken 
and  written  by  Moses.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  we  have  three  stages  of  legislation,  as 
represented  in  the  book  of  the  Oorenaat,  the 
Levitloal  ooda,  and  Deuteronomy;  It  oaj  bs 
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urtmlttart  that  Umm  are  ▼arUtiont  In  the 
law,  and  an  advanoe  from  a  lower  to  a  hlfirh- 
er  ftace;  hot  all  this  does  not  neoenitate  the 
asnmption  that  these  oodes  are  separated 
hy  interrals  of  oenturies.  All  this  and 
much  more,  may  he  admitted ;  hut  all  who 
would  Rive  to  the  hlhllcal  writers  credit  for 
ordinary  honesty  will  hesitate  before  admit- 
ting that  we  owe  a  great  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  literary  fiction.  When  it  Is  gravely 
aswrted  that  prophets  and  the  best  spirits  of 
the  nation  framed  first  one  code,  and  then 
another,  with  the  deliberate  Intention  to  rep- 
resent the  history  of  the  past  as  something 
different  from  what  It  actually  was,  when 
the  so-called  historical  books  have  to  be  ex- 
purgated before  they  can  be  usec^  as  evi- 
dence, one  may  despair  of  arrlTlng  at  the 
truth  altogether,  or  at  once  set  about  recon- 
structing the  history  without  the  aid  of  these 
hooks." 

And  Professor  Hommel,  of  Munich, 
whom  the  critics  also  claim,  has  re- 
cently placed  himself  upon  record  in 
these  words : 

**The  more  I  investigate  Semitic  antiquity, 
the  more  I  am  impressed  by  the  utter  baae- 
leasness  of  the  view  of  Wellhausen.** 

Th$  P&rUateueh  a  Na/rratite, 

We  have  noticed  that  the  critics  as- 
sume that  the  Pentateuch  is  primarily 
a  book  of  laws,  and  that  the  history  is 
subordinate  to  legislation.  Let  us 
read,  now,  the  Pentateuch  for  our- 
selves, and  we  shall  discover  that  the 
very  reverse  is  true.  From  cover  to 
cover,  the  five  books  of  Moses  deal 
with  history,  and  the  laws  are  inserted 
only  as  part  of  the  history.  The  his- 
toric thread  is  renewed  in  Joshua,  car- 
ried on  through  Judges,  and  pursued 
through  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  One  plain,  practical  purpose 
controls  the  entire  literature — to  trace 
the  fortunes  of  Israel  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  captivity,  and  the 
chapters  in  Genesis  preceding  the  call 
of  Abraham  furnish  the  historical  pref- 
ace to  his  separation.  Narrative  is 
the  primary  and  pervading  element. 
In  the  Kew  Testament  the  legal  por- 
tions are  regarded  as  having  been  set 
aside  and  annulled,  but  the  history  is 
regarded  and  referred  to  as  authentic. 
Be  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Penta- 
teuch who  they  may  be,  the  critics 


blunder  in  assuming  that  they  concen- 
trated their  attention  upon  the  legal 
enactments.  These  are  woven  into  the 
history  at  the  points  where  they  be- 
long, and  then  the  history  proceeds 
without  reference  to  them.  It  was  the 
story  upon  which  their  interest  was 
centered,  and  this  must  determine  our 
critical  handling  of  the  history  which 
they  have  given  us.  It  is  an  arbitrary, 
unwarranted,  and  criminal  method  of 
procedure,  to  discredit  their  honesty 
and  veracity  in  the  very  field  where 
they  have  concentrated  and  massed 
their  abilities  and  resources. 

Passing  now  this  arbitrary  and  mis- 
chievous reversal  of  critical  perspec- 
tive, let  me  ask  attention  to  certain 
other  equally  unfounded  assumptions, 
upon  which  the  new  critics  build  their 
revolutionary  conclusions. 

Based  an  Ecolutian. 

One  of  these  assumptions,  to  which 
great  and  decisive  prominence  has  re- 
cently been  given,  is  that  the  so-called 
theory  of  evolution  has  been  scientifi- 
cally establisht,  and  should  therefore 
be  accepted  as  a  canon  of  criticism.  It 
has  been  invested  with  the  authority  of 
the  multiplication  table ;  so  that  what- 
ever does  not  square  with  it  must  be 
false,  so  false  that  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  it.  The  theory  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  one  supreme  law  in 
the  realms  of  matter  and  of  mind.  It 
shapes  history,  and  gives  birth  to  re- 
ligion. Just  as  it  molds  the  stars.  All 
things  begin  at  the  lowest  point  con- 
ceivable, and  thence,  by  gradual  stages, 
they  advance  to  an  ever-enlarging  per- 
fection. There  are  no  breaks  in  the 
process.  Tnere  are  no  gaps  in  the 
march.  There  are  no  interventions,  no 
miracles,  and  hence  all  miraculous  ac- 
counts are  scientifically  absurd.  Man 
has  come  up  from  the  sea-slime,  and 
has  been  constantly  rising.  Sin  is 
only  the  remnant  in  him  of  his  animal 
ancestry.  A  fall  from  primitive  inno- 
cence there  never  has  been,  and  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  purely  fab- 
ulous—exquisite poetry,   but  histori- 
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cally  false.  EtoIuUoii  is  the  infallible 
iouchstoDe  by  which  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  must  stand  or  fall. 

But  the  principle  is  not  logically 
carried  out  For  there  are  many  who, 
while  they  boldly  cut  out  all  miracles 
from  the  Old  Testament,  dare  not  use 
the  surgery  upon  the  New.  They 
claim  that  the  high  theology  of  Deu- 
teronomy and  of  the  Psalms  proves 
these  books  to  be  a  late  literary  prod- 
uct ;  but  they  dare  not  assert  this  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  They  claim  that  the 
primitive  Mosaic  religion  must  have 
been  very  crude,  but  they  dare  not 
say  that  about  apostolic  Christianity. 
They  claim  that  from  Moeesto  Ezra 
there  was  an  uninterrupted  advance: 
they  dare  not  say  that  of  the  history 
between  Paul  and  Luther.  They  min- 
imize the  miracles  of  the  Exodus,  and 
of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  but  they 
grant  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin 
and  that  He  rose  from  the  dead.  Let 
us  have  thorough  work.  And  thorough 
work  demands  that  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  miraculous  and  supernat- 
ural in  the  Old  Testament,  the  same 
elements  shall  be  cut  out  of  the  New. 
Moses  and  Christ,  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  fall  into  the  same  grave.  And 
the  only  reason  why  this  is  not  done  in 
the  case  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  is 
because  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  so 
stubborn  that  the  critics  do  not  venture 
to  beat  their  heads  against  them.  They 
prefer  to  be  inconsistent  rather  than 
stultify  themselves.  But  that  very 
hesitancy  shows  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  claim. 

What,  now,  is  evolution?  Darwin 
and  Wallace  did  not  agree  in  their  defi- 
nition and  in  the  scope  of  its  applica- 
tion. Wallace  insisted  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  man.  The  word  has  never  yet 
been  defined. 

Everybody  uses  the  word,  and  presu- 
mably knows  its  meaning ;  yet  nobody 
seems  to  be  able  to  give  a  definition 
that  is  clear  and  final.  Ko  magician's 
wand  can  play  so  many  fantastic  tricks 
as  can  this  word.    It  can  be  theistic 


and  atheistic  to  suit  the  speaker's 
taste.  It  can  eliminate  miracles,  and 
it  can  make  them  feel  at  home.  Atone 
time  it  bows  God  out  of  the  universe, 
and  has  no  use  for  Him;  at  another 
time  it  makes  Him  inunanent  omni- 
present, and  onmipotent, enthroned  and 
personaUy  active  in  every  atom.  Rtean 
needs  no  Gk)d  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  things.  But  his  theory  of  evolution 
'  provided  for  the  ultimate  appearance 
of  a  man  who  would  master  the  secret 
of  death  and  life,  and  who  would  thus 
empty  all  the  graveyards  of  the  past, 
bestowing  immortality  upon  every  one 
of  their  hapless  victims.  So  that  evo- 
lution can  give  birth  even  to  God. 
There  is  no  God  at  the  beginning,  but 
there  is  one  at  the  end.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  evolution  may  be  so  de- 
fined as  to  provide  for  supernatural  in- 
tervention and  guidance,  and  for  the 
most  astounding  miracles.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  these  stay  only  in 
the  definition.  Practically  they  are 
excluded,  and  what  remains  may 
be  sunmied  up  In  the  following 
items: 

1.  The  affirmation  that  the  higher 
grades  of  being  have  proceeded  from 
the  lower  by  natural  generation,  and 
that  all  grades  of  being  have  a  com- 
mon, natural  ancestry.  The  fire-mist 
has  given  birth  to  crystals  and  to 
genius,  to  coral  reefs  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

2.  The  affirmation  that  this  unfold- 
ing has  been  unbroken  and  continuous, 
without  a  single  gap  and  without  crea- 
tive epochs. 

8.  The  affirmation  that  the  result  has 
been  reacht  by  the  operation  of  inher- 
ent forces,  neither  requiring  nor  per- 
mitting the  superintendence  and  the 
guidance  of  the  personal  God.  The 
universe  is  self-evolved,  and  self- 
evolved  from  the  primitive  atom.  This 
is  what  evolution  is  made  to  mean  by 
its  great  advocates,  whether  they  so 
define  it  or  not  It  makes  the  polyp 
the  real  ancestor  of  man,  and  elimi- 
nates the  supernatural  from  sdenoeb 
literature,  and  history. 
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N(fi  BrtaUiM  by  Science. 

The  oommon  element  In  all  defini- 
tions which  are  radical  is  the  denial  of 
creatiye  epochs,  the  afiSrmation  that 
the  complexity  of  the  uniyerse,  man 
included,  has  been  the  result,  in  un- 
broken progression,  imder  natural 
law,  by  inherent  forces,  of  rudimen- 
tary cells  and  atoms.  The  universe  has 
grown  out  of  the  atom,  as  the  oak 
grows  out  of  the  acorn.  There  is  dif- 
ference in  the  result,  but  there  is 
identity  of  method.  Now,  if  anything 
is  clear,  it  is*  perfectly  clear  that  this 
amazing  theory  has  not  been  made  out. 
There  are  several  gaps  which  have 
never  been  bridged.  The  universe  is 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  a  sea  of 
raging  fire,  whirling  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity,  gradually  cooling  and 
condensing,  throwing  off  rings  now 
and  then,  and  so  forming  suns  and 
stars.  If  that  fire-mist  ever  contained 
any  living  germs,  they  must  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  long  before  the 
planets  cooled.  Whence,  then,  came 
life?  It  is  here;  how  did  it  emerge 
from  the  furnace  of  fire?  We  are  told 
that  the  cell  evoluted  from  the  atom. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  in  spontaneous 
generation.  Huxley  believed  that,  but 
he  also  very  frankly  admitted  that  all 
the  scientific  evidence  of  two  hundred 
yean  was  squarely  against  him,  and 
that  there  was  no  known  exception  to 
the  old  dictum:  **  Omne  tttmrn  eat  vivo^ 
— all  life  from  life.  The  atoms  refuse 
to  give  birth  to  a  cell;  and  at  that 
point  evolution  breaks  down.  It 
breaks  down  again  when  you  pass  from 
plants  to  animals.  The  cdls  look  ex- 
actly alike  under  the  microscope,  and 
you  could  not  tell  which  belonged  to 
a  maple  and  which  to  an  elephant,  but 
the  vegetable  cell  refuses  to  give  birth 
to  the  animal  cell.  Break  number 
two.  Svolution  breaks  down  again 
when  you  try  to  pass  from  the  animal 
to  man.  Self -inspection  and  self  judg- 
meat,  the  activity  of  the  higher  reason 
and  of  conscience,  the  seeds  of  these 
•re  not  in  the  brute.    Break  number 


three.  These  tremendous  gaps  con- 
denm  the  theory.  Intermediate  forms 
are  wanting  between  the  inorganic  and 
the  organic,  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, between  animals  and  man.  At 
these  points  the  transition  is  sharp  and 
sudden,  so  that  even  Mr.  Huxley  pro- 
tested against  the  maxim :  *'  yahtra  non 
fadt  edUum,  **  and  insisted  that  nature 
did  make  leaps.  But  an  evolution 
which  must  be  helpt  out  by  leaps 
admits  just  what  the  creation  theory 
afiSrms,  and  admits  all  which  it  afiSrms. 
Such  an  evolution  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  first  chaptere  *of  Qetiesis, 
which  affirm  that  even  man  was  made 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  but  not 
through  the  operation  of  forces  inher- 
ent in  plant  and  animal  forms  of  life. 
I  have  mentioned  only  three  gaps. 
The  great  German  scientist,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond,  pointed  out  seven  ''impassa- 
ble chasms.  **  And  Yirchow  designates 
the  radical  evolutionists  as  **  bubble 
companies.**  The  facts  prove  that 
while  there  is  truth  in  evolution,  the 
development  has  its  fixed  limitations, 
and  identity  of  descent  for  all  living 
forms  is  emphatically  negatived.  At 
all  events,  it  is  a  pure  assumption.  In 
evolution,  as  an  orderly  development 
and  advance,  every  intelligent  man  be- 
lieves ;  and  in  that  sense  the  doctrine  is 
as  old  in  literature  as  the  first  chapter 
of  (Genesis.  But  evolution,  as  a  proc- 
ess of  uninterrupted  differentiation  of 
being,  under  natural  laws,  and  from 
inherent  forces,  is  an  improved  theory, 
with  all  the  evidence  squarely  against 
it.  So  long  as  that  is  true,  I,  for  one, 
am  not  going  to  let  evolution  recon- 
struct my  Bible  for  me. 

Falee  in  IdtercUure  and  Hietory, 

I  claim  more.  I  claim  tliat  while,  in 
the  realm  of  science,  evolution  is  an  un- 
proved theory,  in  the  realms  of  litera- 
ture and  history  it  is  demonstrably 
false.  It  is  not  true  that  the  earliest 
literature  of  the  nation  is  the  crudest, 
and  its  latest  the  best.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  line  is  one  of  steady  improve- 
ment.   This  is  not  true  of  Greece,  or 
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Rome,  or  Germany,  or  Franoe,  or  Eng- 
land, or  the  United  States.  Homer 
nerer  bad  a  competitor.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  have  not  yet  been  edipst 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  are  still 
unrivaled.  Madison  and  Jefferson 
were  not  pigmies  compared  to  our 
present  statesmen.  Washington  is  still 
without  a  peer.  We  are  not  more 
skilful  builders  than  the  men  who 
reared  the  pyramids,  nor  are  we  greater 
architects  than  the  men  who  designed 
and  superintended  the  cathedrals.  We 
have  not  eclipst  the  old  masters  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  Civ- 
ilizations do  not  necessarily  grow  bet- 
ter as  they  grow  older.  Turkey,  India, 
and  China  prove  the  very  reverse. 
They  have  been  rapidly  going  down. 
A  book  on  **  Degeneration**  a  few  years 
ago  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
picture  was  overdrawn.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  it  requires  the  strenuous  and 
continuous  exertions  of  all  good  men 
to  prevent  things  from  becoming  hope- 
lessly bad.  The  machines  are  every- 
where and  always  against  righteous- 
ness and  improvement.  Progress  is 
net  due  to  them,  but  to  the  men  who 
break  away  from  them. 

Ignores  Peraonality. 

There  is  one  force  in  literature  and 
In  history  of  which  evolution  takes  no 
account,  and  which  it  can  not  explain. 
It  is  personality;  strong,  self -posed, 
determined  personality.  Again  and 
again,  a  man  appears  who  challenges 
the  world  to  combat,  and  he  wins.  It 
may  bo  Paul ;  it  may  be  Athanasius ; 
it  may  be  Luther;  it  may  be  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  men  are  prophets  of 
Qod,  and  they  inaugurate  new  epochs. 
They  shatter  prisons  and  set  men  free. 
They  arrest  the  growing  degeneracy 
and  usher  in  the  better  days.  They 
are  not  the  product  of  blind  and  inher- 
ent evolutionary  forces.  One,  at  least, 
has  defied  every  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion. He  stands  alone,  unapproacht 
and  unapproachable — the  Son  of  Mary, 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the  Prophet 
of   Galilee.    Nothing   in   Greece,   or 


Rome,  or  Judea  explains  Him.  He  was 
and  remains  the  absolute  antithesis  of 
His  time  and  of  all  times.  Evolution 
goes  to  pieces  wlien  it  touches  Him. 
Qod  is  manifest  wlien  He  appears. 
And  what  is  true  of  Christ  is  true  of 
every  great  leader  who  has  appeared  in 
history.  Personality  dominates  in  lit- 
erature, in  art,  in  history,  in  war,  and 
in  peace.  Carlyle  may  have  gone  too 
far  in  his  hero  worship,  in  his  unstinted 
praise  of  great  and  energetic  men. 
There  is  moral  force,  for  good  or  evil, 
in  the  people,  too ;  *and  we  neglect  that 
at  our  peril.  Still  it  remains  true  that 
personality  is  the  decisive  force  in  his- 
tory. And  personality  is  the  absolute 
antithesis  of  evolution.  Unproved  in 
science,  demonstrably  false  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  history,  the  theory  of 
evolution  can  not  be  accepted  as  a 
canon  of  criticism.  Certainly,  not  at 
its  demand  shall  I  cease  to  believe  and 
preach  that  God  created  man  in  His 
own  likeness  and  image,  that  man  fell 
by  voluntary  transgression,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  died 
to  save  man,  and  rose  again  from  the 
sepulcher. 

THE  ASSURANCE  OF  SALVATIOH. 

By  Rkv.  B.  B.  Tylkb.  D.D.  [Dis- 
ciples OF  Chkist],  New  Yobk 
City. 

Thy  niu  are  farffiten. —Mekit.  ix.  2. 

The  word  salvation  is  often  used, 
in  the  Bible,  to  signify  a  personal  ex- 
perience. Simon  Peter  said  that  God 
sent  His  Son  to  bless  men  in  turning 
them  away  from  their  iniquities  (Acts 
iii.  26).  Because  the  Son  of  Mary 
would  save  men  from  their  sins  Gabriel 
said  that  His  name  should  be  called 
Jesus  (Matt.  i.  21).  But  the  word  is 
also  used  to  signify  an  act  of  divine 
clemency  in  behalf  of  the  sinner.  This 
is  forgiveness.  In  this  disoourae  the 
word  salvation  will  be  used  in  the  sense 
last  mentioned. 

Our  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  pes* 
sibility  of  an  assurance  of  salvation. 
Can  one  be  certain  that  God  has  blotted 
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out,  or  pardoned,  his  traDgressions 
and  that  he  is  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ?  Can  a  man  know  that  he  is 
saved?  This  is  the  question  to  be 
answered  at  this  point ;  and  since  the 
inqoiry  refers  to  an  act  of  Qod,  let  the 
answer  be  sought  in  the  Word  that  He 
has  inspired. 

John,  the  beloved  disciple,  says  that 
his  purpose  in  writing  his  first  epistle 
was  that  the  persons  addrest  might 
know  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
eternal  life  (1  John  y.  18).  In  one 
place  (1  John  iii.  14)  he  declares: 
**We  know  that  we  have  past  out  of 
death  into  life."  This  Apostle  then 
thought  that  such  knowledge  was  pos- 
si ble  in  his  day.  If  possible  then,  why 
not  now? 

Paul  entertained  the  same  thought. 
He  said  he  knew  that  if  his  earthly 
tabernacle  failed  he  would  enter  into  a 
building  eternal  (2  Cor.  ▼.  1) .  What- 
ever else  this  declaration  may  mean, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  man  was  certain  concerning  his  re- 
lation to  Qod.  He  knew  that  he  was 
alive  unto  God — that  he  had,  as  John 
said,  "  past  out  of  death  into  life.  ** 
He  possest,  for  himself,  an  assurance 
of  salvation. 

There  is  not  an  intimation  in  our 
Sacred  Writings  that  believers  in  Christ 
in  the  apostolic  age  entertained  a 
doubt  concerning  their  freedom  from 
condenmation.  This  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  fact.  Human 
nature  then  was  the  same  as  the  human 
nature  of  to-day.  Men  suffered  from 
mental  depression  at  that  time  as  they 
do  now.  But  no  believers  under  the 
ministry  of  men  who  "preacht  the 
Ckwpel  ...  by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
forth  from  heaven"  seemed  to  think 
that  this  experience  meant  that  God 
had  turned  away  from,  or  had  ceast  to 
be  gracious  to  them. 

David's  experiences  were  varied,  and 
he  sometimes  spoke  as  if  he  thought 
that  Jehovah  had  ceast  to  be  merciful 
to  him.  In  the  twenty -third  Psalm  he 
is  full  of  confidence.  He  is  certain  of 
God's  goodness.    He  has  not  a  doubt 


as  to  his  relation  to  the  Most  High. 
Jehovah  is  his  shepherd.  There  can, 
therefore,  come  to  him  no  want.  He 
finds  rest  in  green  pastures.  He  is  led 
beside  untroubled  waters.  His  soul 
enjoys  the  divine  favor.  In  the  ways 
of  righteousness  he  is  guided.  Deatii, 
to  him,  has  no  terror.  And  this  be- 
cause he  is  assured  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah.  The  Lord  will,  in  the  hour 
of  death,  comfort  and  sustain  him. 
Why,  then,  should  he  fear?  Abun- 
dance, he  says,  is  given  to  him  now  in 
the  presence  of  his  enemies.  His  cup 
of  blessing  and  Joy  overflows,  and  he  is 
confident  that  goodness  and  mercy  will 
continue  with  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  But  did  he,  at  all  times,  have 
such  a  view  of  God  and  His  ways? 
Hear  him  exclaim  in  the  twenty-sec- 
ond Psalm:  "My  God!  My  God!  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me ;  why  art  thou 
so  far  from  helping  me  and  from  the 
word  of  my  roaring?  O  my  Godl  I 
cry  in  the  daytime,  but  thou  hearest 
me  not ;  and  in  the  night  season,  and 
am  not  silent  I " 

But  an  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
David  that  can  not  be  urged  in  the 
case  of  believers  in  Jesus.  We  have  a 
fuller  revelation  of  God  and  His  ways 
than  had  David.  God  has  spoken  to 
us  in  these  last  days  by  His  Son.  Rev- 
elation is  progressive.  David  lived  in 
the  twilight ;  we  live  in  the  sunlight. 
To  us  ''the  Sun  of  righteousness"  has 
arisen  with  ''healing  in  his  wings" 
(Mai.  iv.  2). 

There  is  not  time,  at  present,  to 
speak  of  the  despair  of  Moses  (Ex. 
XXX.  80-82)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix. 
4) .  But  neither  of  them  complained, 
as  did  the  writer  of  the  twenty-second 
Psalm,  that  God  had  turned  away  and 
refused  to  hear  his  cries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul, 
notwithstanding  his  great  courage,  was 
at  times  deprest  in  spirit.  The  Lord 
for  this  reason  encouraged  him  when 
he  was  at  work  in  Corinth  (Acts  xviii. 
9,  10) ,  and  when  he  was  in  a  storm  at 
sea  on  bis  journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii. 
21-25).    But  he  was  **  always  of  good 
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oounge**  ooncerning  his  ftanding  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  declared  that  he 
knew  that  when  his  spirit  left  the  body 
he  would  "be  at  home  with  the  Lord" 
(2  Cor.  y.  7,  8) .  Paul  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  his  attainments  In 
the  spiritual  life.  He  said,  after  he 
had  been  a  Christian  many  years:  **! 
know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing"  (Rom.  viL 
IS) .  He  also  said,  at  the  same  time : 
"  The  good  which  I  would  I  do  not ; 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I 
practise"  (Rom.  yii.  19).  And  this 
fact  caused  him  such  trouble  that  he 
exclaimed:  "O  wretched  man  that  I 
am  I  who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the 
body  of  this  death?"  (Rom.  vii.  24). 
But  Immediately  afterward  he  said :  ''I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  •  •  •  There  is,  therefore,  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  In 
Christ  Jesus"  (Rom.  vii.  26;  viii.  1). 

And  what  a  magnificent  confidence 
and  courage  had  this  grand  man  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  he  came  to  the  close  of  his  busy, 
tumultuous,  and  surpassingly  useful 
life.  ''The  time  of  my  departure  is 
come, " he  said  to  Timothy.  "I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finisht 
the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give 
to  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  only  to  me, 
but  also  to  all  them  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing" (2  Tim.  iv.  8) .  There  is  not 
the  shadow  of  the  shade  of  a  doubt  in 
his  mind  concerning  his  future,  and 
this  not  because  of  his  personal  attain- 
ments, but  because  of  the  aboimding 
mercy  of  God  toward  him  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  He  possest  a  strong 
assurance  of  his  salvation.  (}od  had 
certainly  forgiven  his  sins. 

So  while  the  experiences  of  believers 
in  the  olden  time  were  thus  similar 
to  the  experiences  of  Christians  in  the 
present  age,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  interpreted  as  ours  are  some- 
times understood. 

llie  First  Epistle  of  John  is  devoted 


to  this  subject— the  assurance  of  salva- 
tion. He  says :  **'  These  things  have  I 
written  unto  you,  that  ye  may  know 
that  ye  have  eternal  life"  (1  John  v. 
18).  In  this  writing  he  makes  much 
of  love.  Sometimes  believers  sing 
dolefully : 

***Tis  a  poiDt  I  loos:  to  know. 
Oft  It  oauaea  anxious  thou^t. 
Do  I  loTO  the  Lord  or  do? 
Am  I  Hit  or  am  I  notf* 

John  says,  in  this  part  of  the  New 
Testament :  **  We  know  that  we  have 
past  out  of  death  into  life,  because  we 
love. "  But  how  can  one  know  that  he 
really  loves? 

Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  *'He 
that  hath  my  commandments,  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me. " 
'^  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my 
words. "  "He  that  loveth  me  not  keep- 
eth not  my  words"  (John  xiv.  21,  28, 
24) .  And  one  of  Christ's  ambassadors 
said :  "  This  is  the  love  of  God  that 
we  keep  his  commandments ;  and  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous"  (1 
John  V.  8).  The  words,  "his  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous,"  are,  in 
this  place,  of  unusual  importance.  If 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  doing  the  things 
that  the  Christ  enjoins,  if  His  com- 
mandments are  grievous,  there  is  a  lack 
of  love.  To  the  one  who  truly  loves 
God  the  keeping  of  the  Commandments 
is  a  pleasure.  A  glad  obedience  to 
God  is  evidence  of  love  for  Him. 

John  not  only  says,  **  We  know  that 
we  have  past  out  of  death  into  life  be- 
cause we  love, "  but  he  says — and  this 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this 
place — "Because  we  love  the  brethren" 
(John  iii.  14).  Love  for  the  brethren 
is  evidence  that  one  is  in  possession  of 
spiri  tual  1  if e.  "  Whosoever  loveth  him 
that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  be- 
gotten of  him"  (1  John  v.  1).  What 
evidence  have  we,  has  any  one,  of  this 
love?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  "Whoso 
hath  this  world's  goods,  and  beholdeth 
his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
compassion  from  him,  how  doth  the 
love  of  Gk)d  abide  in  him?"  (1  John 
ill  17) .    This,  the  reply  of  John.    And 
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again  :  "  Hereby  we  know  that  we  love 
the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  Qod 
and  do  his  commandments**  (1  John  y. 
2).  The  love  of  which  so  much  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  a 
mere  emotion.  It  is  such  a  condition 
of  mind  and  heart  as  leads  to  obedience 
to  the  positive  commands  of  Qod.  If 
we  love  God  we  will  obey  Him.  If  we 
love  men  we  will  serve  them.  Nor  can 
we  love  the  one  without  the  other.  No 
man  can  truly  and  intelligently  love 
God  who  is  destitute  of  love  for  men. 
God  and  man  are  so  joined  together 
that  an  affection  for  one  implies  an 
affection  for  the  other.  The  man  who 
does  Apt  love  his  brother  is  under  con- 
demnation. He  is  not  forgiven.  He 
is  not  in  fellowship  with  God.  Such 
a  one  has  no  assurance  of  salvation. 
"He  that  daith  that  he  is  in  the  light 
and  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness.  ** 
**  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in 
the  light"  (IJohnii.  9,  10). 

Another  evidence  of  acceptance  with 
God  is  faith  in  the  Christ.  This  is  one 
of  the  evidences  adduced  by  John.  He 
says  that  **  whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  begotten  of  God  " 
(1  John  V.  1).  The  spiritual  life  is 
germinant  in  the  person  who  believes 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  his 
Memorabilia  of  Jesus,  John  says  that 
^'as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  the  right  to  become  children 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name**  (John  i.  12).  Belief  alone 
does  not  constitute  one  a  child  of  God, 
but  it  puts  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
Christ  that  he  has  ^'the  right  to  be- 
come** one  of  God*s  dear  children. 
But  how  can  one  knaw  that  he  believes 
''unto  the  saving  of  the  soul**'?  The 
answer  is  not  difficult. 

The  faith  that  saves  is  a  belief  that 
moves  to  action.  Look  into  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Here  are  the  names  of  those 
who,  in  their  day,  were  men  and 
women  of  faith.  In  each  case  obedi- 
ence was  rendered  to  him  who  was  the 
object  of  faith.  Abel  believed  in  God 
K^    offered    an    excellent  sacrifice. 


Enoch  was  a 'man  of  faith,  *'walkt 
with  God,  and  was  not ;  for  God  took 
him**  (Gen.  v.  24).  Noah  believed, 
and  so  wrought  that  he  **  became  heir 
of  the  righteousness  which  is  according 
to  faith.  **  By  faith  Abraham  "  obeyed 
to  go  but  unto  a  place  which  he  was  to 
receive  for  an  inheritance ;  and  he  went, 
but  not  knowing  whither  he  went.** 
Because  of  the  faith  of  Moses  he  **  re- 
fused to  be  caUed  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter;  choosing  rather  to  be  evil 
entreated  with  the  people  of  God,  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin.  **  Rahab, 
because  of  her  faith,  received  and  pro- 
tected the  spies  sent  into  Canaan  by 
Joshua.  There  is  not  a  person  named, 
or  referred  to,  as  possessing  faith,  who 
did  not  render  a  prompt  obedience  to 
God,  the  object  of  their  faith.  How 
can  one  know  that  he  has  the  faith  that 
saves?  He  can  A;/i(72^  by  the  fact  that  he 
does  what  God  commands  him  to  do. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  repentance 
imto  life  (Acts  zi.  18).  Repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  are  joined  to- 
gether in  the  New  Testament.  They 
were  to  be  preach t  among  all  nations 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Luke 
xxi  V.  47) .  And  the  Master  taught  that 
if  any  would  not  repent  he  must  perish 
(Luke  xiii.  8,  5).  If  a  man  truly  re- 
pents of  his  personal  transgressions  he 
has  an  assurance,  in  the  written  word, 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  how 
can  he  krww  that  his  repentance  is 
genuine?  John  the  Baptist  spoke  of 
"fruits  worthy  of  repentance. "  What 
were  these  fruits?  The  fruits  of  re- 
pentance are  lives  of  gentleness,  kind- 
ness, helpfulness,  service,  to  men 
(Luke  iii.  7-14).  Zaccheus  showed 
the  genuineness  of  his  repentance  by 
giving  the  half  of  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  and  by  a  fourfold  restitution  to 
any  person  whom  he  had  wronged 
(Luke  xix.  8).  Jesus  thereupon  as- 
sured him  of  salvation.  In  Ephesus, 
under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  "not  a 
few  of  them  that  practist  curious,  ** 
or  magical,  "arts  brought  their  books 
tegether,  and  burned  them  in  the  sight 
of  all  **  (Acts  xix.  19) .    It  was  in  this 
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manner  that  the  genuineneM  of  their 
change  was  certified.  Evangelical  re- 
pentance and  restitution  are  joined 
together.  One  may  know  that  his  re- 
pentance is  real  and  thorough  when 
he  rights  the  wrongs  tha^  he  has  done 
to  his  fellow  creatures  to  tlie  extent  of 
his  ability ;  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
assures  the  penitent  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven. 

The  word  of  the  Son  of  Man  when 
He  was  on  earth  was  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  salvation.  To  the  man  **sick 
of  the  palsy"  Jesus  said :  ''Thy  sins 
are  forgiven. "  That  word  is  as  good 
to-day  as  when  the  Christ  was  among 
men.  When  He  says  that  on  certain 
conditions  forgiveness  will  be  granted, 
as  He  does,  can  any  one  legitimately 
doubt  who  complies  with  the  stipulated 
conditions?  To  doubt  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  the  book  is  no  less  a  sin  than 
to  call  in  question  the  veracity  of  His 
word  orally  and  in  person  delivered. 
His  word  furnishes  the  strongest  assur- 
ance of  salvation.  Do  I  comply  with 
the  named  conditions  of  forgiveness? 
Then  is  my  salvation,  in  the  sense  of 
pardon,  certain.  On  the  Word  of  Ood 
I  rest  for  assurance.  Praise  His  holy 
name! 


'  FAITH  AND  FORCE. 

By  a.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.  [Baptist], 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.^1  Sam.  xvii.  45. 

The  duel  of  David  and  Goliath  is 
but  one  chapter  in  the  history  of  faith 
and  force  in  conflict.  Brute  force  here 
appears  with  sword  and  shield,  helmet 
and  spear ;  faith  comes  with  the  simple 
sling  and  stone,  but  with  God's 
strength  and  in  His  name.  Force 
looks  down  contemptuously  on  faith, 
and  holds  itself  proud  and  arrogant. 
Faith  is  submissive  and  humble,  but 
full  of  hope  and  courage.  It  matters 
not  what  form  force  takes — that  of 
numbers,  of  wealth,  of  social  prestige, 
of  intellect,  of  educational  or  of  politi- 
cal  superiority;    if    it    arrays   itself 


against  simple  faith  in  God,  the  duel 
of  David  and  Goliath  is  again  repeated. 
Let  us  notice  certain  central  facts. 

1.  This  is  a  faith  that  is  in  action. 
Nothing  Is  said  of  prayer,  though  Da- 
vid may  have  spent  the  whole  night  in 
prayer  before  the  Jght.  His  is  a  faith 
that  acts,  rather  than  begs.  There  are 
times  when  even  prayer  is  out  of  place. 
God  once  said  to  Moses,  "Why  criest 
thou  unto  me?  Speak  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward."  It 
was  a  time  for  marching.  The  spirit 
of  prayer  may  be  continued,  though 
the  form  be  suspended. 

Faith  here  stands  alone  in  the  person 
of  David.  Little  encouragement  did 
he  get  from  Saul,  and  his  own  brethren 
told  him  he  had  better  be  at  home  at- 
tending to  the  slieep.  The  warriors  of 
Israel  thought  it  was  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  the  ^rmy  to  put  its  fortunes 
in  the  hands  of  a  stripling  like  David. 
But  God  is  wont  to  move  on  single 
hearts,  to  stir  them  to  do  great  deeds 
for  His  Kingdom.  A  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  rather  than  a  can  of  dynamite  is 
the  chosen  type  of  divine  working. 
A  single  soul  like  Luther  is  filled  with 
God*s  thought  and  power,  while  the 
community  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
that  thought.  Vox  populi  is  by  no 
means  Vox  Dei,  The  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple killed  Jesus  Christ,  it  killed  Soc- 
rates, it  killed  the  martyrs.  It  is  the 
minority,  often,  that  more  truly  rep- 
resents the  right  and  the  truth.  David 
had  a  divine  inspiration.  He  remem- 
bered Samuel's  anointing  oil.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  set  apart  to  do  God's 
work,  to  defend  His  honor.  If  you  are 
right,  you  have  God  with  you.  Your 
faith  will  be  active. 

2.  Faith  controls  forces,  or  forces 
will  control  faith.  Goliath  was  of  gi- 
gantic height — over  nine  feet — was  well 
armed,  and  strong.  His  people  saw 
his  physical  might  and  military  equip- 
ment. They  saw  and  believed.  They 
believed  because  they  saw.  David  was 
despised  because  there  was  nothing  ap- 
parent to  encourage  confidence.  So  it 
is  with  us.    We  are  respectexB  of  per- 
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sons.  We  haye  our  reward.  We  see, 
we  count,  we  measure  and  estimate 
strength  and  success  by  material  ap- 
pearances. We  trust  in  money  or  in 
machinery.  We  are  not  wise.  In 
David  there  was  no  armor,  sword, 
greaves,  helmet — there  was  nothing  to 
inspire  those  who  lookt  on;  but  ho 
was  sure  that  if  he  put  forth  his  effort 
in  the  strength  of  God  he  would  pre- 
vail. Faith  takes  the  simple  stone  and 
sliDg,  and  God  gives  victory.  What- 
ever may  be  your  disadvantages  or 
limitations,  He  will  give  you  divine 
help  if  you  put  your  forces  under  the 
control  of  faith.  The  barley  loaves 
and  fishes  were  enough  for  the  five 
thousand,  with  God's  blessing;  the 
simple  clay  for  healing  blindness,  when 
used  by  the  Son  of  God ;  the  ordinary 
rod,  when  God  gave  Moses  power, 
could  divide  the  water,  restrain  the 
plague,  or  break  the  rock. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  once 
was  sent  out  by  our  missionary  board 
reluctantly,  for  they  doubted  his  effi- 
ciency ;  but  in  a  single  year  he  led  ten 
thousand  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  John  Clough  was  a  surveyor, 
and  he  preached  to  companies  of  men 
under  him  on  one  verse.  **  God  so  loved 
the  world,  ''etc. ,  till  15,000  were  reacht, 
and  two  thirds  of  them  accepted 
Christianity.  This  was  in  connection 
with  a  mission-field  so  apparently  un- 
fruitful that  it  was  thought  hardly 
worth  continuing.  He  dedicated  his 
surveying  talent  to  Christ.  An  Eng- 
lish athlete  was  converted,  and  told  Mr. 
Spurgeon  that  he  felt  he  had  little  brain 
power  to  use,  but  he  did  have  **two 
good  feet.  **  These  he  gave  to  the  Mas- 
ter's service.  He  was  set  at  work  dis- 
tributing invitations  to  meeting.  One 
night  a  man,  desperate  and  determined 
on  suicide,  rushed  by  him  for  London 
Bridge.  These  two  strong,  fleet  feet 
were  put  in  motion,  and  he  overtook 
and  caught  the  man  just  as  he  had 
reached  the  side  of  the  bridge.  He 
pulled  him  away,  persuaded  him  to  go 
into  a  cheap  inn,  where  he  spent  hours 
jp  prayer  with  him.    The  next  day  he 


brought  the  man  to  the  Tabernacle. 
He  was  converted,  and  to  this  day  is 
one  of  the  most  faithful  workers  there. 

God  be  praised  for  intellectual  power. 
If  consecrated,  it  is  mighty  for  good. 
Too  many,  however,  even  in  the  pul- 
pit, seem  to  accomplish  little  with  all 
their  mental  ability.  They  preach  with 
vigor.  Their  sermons  are  intellectual 
columbiads,  and  their  discharge  shakes 
the  pews ;  but  when  the  smoke  clears 
away,  nobody  ou  the  battle-field  is 
found  to  be  killed.  Where  is  your  con- 
fidence—in faith  or  forces?  Which? 
Michael  Angelo  worked  so  long  on  ceil- 
ings and  on  things  overhead  that  it  is 
said,  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  look- 
ing upward  as  he  walked  the  street  or 
field.  The  true  believer  is  **  looking 
unto  Jesus.  "  He  brings  all  he  has  to 
Him.  **My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, " 
is  his  language.  His  mind,  his  heart, 
his  hands — all,  he  gives  to  Jesus.  A 
preacher  in  a  far-off  Western  wild  found 
himself  getting  low  in  food  and  fuel. 
A  severe  snow-storm  raged.  The  house 
was  almost  buried  in  the  drifts.  He 
pickt  up  what  he  could  for  fuel ;  but 
just  then  he  was  stricken  down  with 
typhoid  fever.  The  next  day  his  wife 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. The  care  of  them  both  and  of  the 
house  devolved  on  their  only  child,  a 
little  girl.  Day  after  day  her  feeble 
hands  ministered,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  needs;  but  her  means  and  her 
strength  gave  out.  There  was  no  more 
food  and  no  more  wood.  She  was  over- 
heard at  prayer,  saying  in  her  simple 
speech,  "Do  send  some  big  body,  O 
Lord,  for  I  can't  do  much.  **  As  she 
prayed  she  broke  up  her  much -prized 
baby-carriage,  and  put  the  fragments 
into  the  fire  for  warmth.  The  winds 
heard  that  pathetic  cry — the  storm  it- 
self listened,  and  God  answered.  Be- 
fore dark,  help  arrived.  Her  faith  con 
trolled  forces. 

8.  Faith  is  simple  and  unchanging. 
It  can  overcome  one  difi9culty  or  form 
of  opposition  as  easily  as  It  can  another. 
Not  so  in  the  play  of  material  forces. 
David  subdued  the  bear  In  a  different 
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way  from  that  employed  with  the  lion, 
and  Qoliath  was  met  with  still  different 
methods  of  physical  action ;  hut  the 
training  in  faith  which  the  son  of  Jesse 
had  received  enabled  him  to  meet  and 
overcome  all  things  through  God's 
power.  The  young  man  to-day, 
whether  in  school  or  college  or  shop, 
exposed  to  temptations  of  appetite,  of 
greed,  of  sinful  passion,  or  of  intellec- 
tual skepticism,  conquers  by  only  one 
method.  Faith  in  Christ  makes  him 
even  more  than  conqueror. 

Satan  is  wily.  Oftener  by  indirec- 
tion than  by  direct  assault  he  wins  the 
day.  He  says  to  us,  as  Ooliath  might 
liave  said  to  David,  "Now  you  can*t 
kill  me ;  let  us  not  fight,  but  form  a 
league.  Let  us  jointly  rule  Israel. 
What  is  the  use  of  a  fight  with  me  when 
resistance  is  fruitless?"  Thus  would 
the  liquor  traffic  try  to  effect  a  com- 
promise with  us;  thus  would  some 
forms  of  heathenism — like  theosophy. 
Have  you  any  theosophists  in  Brook- 
lyn? We  had  some  five  hundred  in 
Baltimore.  They  have  two  central 
ideas :  one,  the  removal  of  selfishness, 
and  the  other,  repudiation  of  all  methods 
of  salvation  outside  the  individual's 
own  effort  and  merit.  But  a  person 
who  refuses  to  take  any  favor  is  apt  to 
give  none.  How  is  selfishness  elimi- 
nated by  this  method  ?  It  is  a  new  way 
of  crucifying  Christ  afresh,  of  trying 
to  get  rid  of  the  atonement  He  made. 

Then  there  are  temptations  to  dis- 
honesty which  only  this  victorious  faith 
of  Christ  can  conquer.  A  man  once 
said  to  me  :  "  My  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters belong  to  your  church ;  but  I  can 
not  join,  for  I  must  cheat  to  get  a  liv- 
ing. *"  He  was  a  grocer,  and  felt  that 
he  should  fail  if  he  were  strictly  honest. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wholesale  liquor 
dealer  who  was  converted  met  me  and 
said  :  **I  give  up  my  business  to-mor- 
row. "  **  Have  you  any  work  in  view  ?  " 
**  Nothing  at  all,  but  I  leave  all  with 
God.  "  Such  a  man  can  not  fail.  To 
go  to  the  poor-house  would  not  be  fail- 
ure. It  is  safe  to  do  right,  and  leave 
results  with  God. 


But  petty,  peBtering  iriato  are  some- 
times harder  to  meet  than  great  ones. 
A  Turkish  army  once  forced  their  way 
into  a  Gierman  city,  but  were  driven 
back  by  swarms  of  bees,  whose  sting 
was  harder  to  meet  than  the  1  lows  of  a 
battering-ram.  It  may  require  less 
faith  to  meet  some  great  Goliath  of 
difiSculty  than  to  preserve  one's  Chris- 
tian equanimity  during  a  single  night's 
siege  of  mosquitoes  in  a  New  Jersey 
hotel.  The  housekeeper  loses  her  tem- 
per at  home  amid  dust  and  din,  and  the 
merchant  amid  the  buzzing  annoyances 
of  the  store.  For  great  ills  and  small 
ones  alike,  faith  in  God's  promised 
presence  and  strength  will  alone  avail. 

4.  Faith  is  protected,  tho  its  power 
seem  vain  ;  and  force  alone  is  vain,  tho 
it  may  seem  protected.  Bystanders  at 
this  duel  doubtless  said  :  "  Golhith  is 
safe,  and  David  is  in  danger.  **  But  the 
giant  died,  and  the  boy  returned  in  tri- 
umph. The  three  Hebrew  youth  in 
the  fiery  furnace  were  in  the  safest 
place  in  all  Persia.'  Jerome  of  Prague 
was  unharmed  trusting  in  God.  After 
he  confided  in  the  sovereign's  promised 
protection  he  was  betrayed  and  burned 
at  the  stake.  Luther's  heroic  cry,  ^I 
can  do  no  otherwise ;  so  help  me  God  !** 
breathed  the  true  intrepid  Christian 
spirit.     He  knew  whom  he  believed. 

Finally,  temporary  defeat  is  to  the 
believer  the  highest  victory.  He  may 
be  **  killed  all  the  day  long,  and  ac- 
counted as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  ** 
but  none  of  these  things  need  to  move 
him.  None  of  them  can  separate  him 
from  the  love  of  Christ.  To  the  world. 
Christ's  life  was  a  failure.  He  died 
the  death  of  a  felon,  and  His  flock  was 
scattered.  The  martyrs  were  burned ; 
but  they  now  take  the  highest  place  in 
heaven  with  their  ascended  Lord,  who 
tasted  the  death  of  deaths.  Death  to 
each,  to  all,  was  a  conquered  foe,  and 
opened  to  them  the  gates  of  life.  I^t 
us  take  longer  ranges  of  vision.  I  once 
stood  on  a  lofty  peak,  and  saw  the 
••battle  of  the  cloUds."  The  air  seemed 
thick  enough  to  cut ;  but  after  a  while  a 
rift  opened  at  my  feet,  and  I  saw  the 
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battalions  of  clouds  marching  hither 
and  thither,  rolling  up  against  each 
other,  and  dashed  back  again  as  if  in 
martial  fray.  From  out  the  sunward 
side  of  the  clouds  the  Javelins  of  light 
shot  forth,  and  at  length  the  clouds  were 
conquered  and  driven  back,  leaving 
the  sky  bright  and  clear  once  more.  O 
friends,  keep  on  the  sunward  side — walk 
in  the  light  I  Be  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  His  might.  This 
is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world,  even  your  faith. 


HARVEST  HOME:    WHEAT  A 
TYPE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

Bt  Rey.    H.   E.   Zimmerman,    A.M. 
[Litthrran],  Tankbbsville,    Pa. 

He  wiU  .  .  .  gather  his  toTieat  into  the 
garner. — Matt.  iii.  12. 

I TAKB  as  an  object  a  sheaf  of  wheat. 
This  sheaf  before  us  suggests  certain 
analogies  between  wheat  and  the  Chris- 
tian. The  following,  in  brief,  are  some 
of  the  most  prominent : 

1.  Wheat  is  useful ;  in  fact  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the  cereals 
which  are  so  necessary  to  man's  exist- 
ence. It  is  one  of  the  few  staple  prod- 
ucts. From  it  we  get  our  bread,  **  the 
staff  of  life, "  a  phrase  which  well  sug- 
gests the  support  it  furnishes  to  man- 
kind. It  would  be  the  last  product  of 
the  earth  man  would  want  to  dispense 
with. 

Of  all  beings  in  the  world,  a  useless 
Christian  is  the  most  contemptible. 
He  does  nothing  himself  and,  almost 
always,  keeps  others  from  accomplish- 
ing what  they  desire.  Every  Christian 
has  a  talent,  large  or  small,  given  to 
him  to  make  use  of.  If  he  fails  to  use 
it  his  life  will  be  a  blank.  A  certain 
old  gentleman  in  a  congregation  was 
willing  to  make  himself  useful,  but  for 
every  position  of  work  suggested  he 
seemed  to  be  unfitted.  Finally  some 
one  remembered  that  he  had  an  unusu- 
ally pleasant  way  of  smiling,  fie  was 
therefore  told  to  station  himself  at  the 
door  and  greet  every  one  with  a  hand- 
shake and  a  smile.    He  proved  a  great 


success.    We  can  all  find  something  to 
do  if  we  want  to  be  usefuL 

2,  Both  the  wheat  and  the  Christian 
derive  their  chief  nourishment  from 
above.  Botany  tells  us  that  vegetation 
does  not  derive  its  chief  support  from 
the  soil,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
from  the  air.  Bum  the  sheaf  of  wheat, 
and  the  tiny  pile  of  ashes  left  repre- 
sents the  sum  total  of  what  the  wheat 
got  from  the  soil.  The  rest  of  the 
sheaf— the  larger  part — is  composed  of 
the  various  gases  taken  from  the  air. 
Plants  can  grow  without  soil,  but  not 
without  sunlight,  rain,  and  dew.  Car- 
nal-minded man  derives  his  chief  or 
entire  support  from  the  world.  The 
Christian  whose  ''citizenship  is  in 
heaven"  draws  his  from  above.  The 
sunlight  of  Qod's  love.  His  showers  of 
blessing  and  the  dews  of  His  mercy- 
all  combine  to  furnish  the  Christian 
with  all  the  necessary  support  for  the 
most  vigorous  spiritual  growth. 

8.  Both  must  have  the  germ  of  life 
within  them,  else  there  can  be  no 
growth.  However  favorable  for  growth 
the  conditions  may  be,  a  grain  of  wheat 
will  not  sprout  if  this  germ  be  de- 
stroyed. Likewise  the  presence  of 
Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Chris- 
tian's heart  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
his  spiritual  growth.  *'In  him  was 
life. "  He  is  the  source  of  life  and  we 
can  obtain  this  vital  force  or  principle 
nowhere  else.  The  Christian  may  be 
surrounded  with  the  roost  favorable 
conditions  to  spiritual  growth— the 
Bible,  prayer,  Lord's  Supper.  Chris- 
tian influences,  etc.— and  yet  if  he  is 
not  filled  with  the  Spirit,  the  life-giver, 
he  still  lacks  the  one  thing  absolutely 
essential  to  growth. 

4.  Both  can  grow  to  perfection  only 
under  proper  conditions.  Wheat  can 
not  grow  in  every  climate.  The  season 
may  be  too  short  for  it  in  some  coun- 
tries ;  or  the  climate  may  be  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  or  the  soil  not  of  the 
proper  kind.  The  Christian  is  so  con- 
stituted that  he  can  not  gratify  his  best 
desires  in  this  life.  Life  is  too  brief  to 
gratify  the  instinctive  cravings  of  the 
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mind  for  a  broader  and  profounder  in- 
yesUgation  to  all  knowledge.  Eternity 
alone  renders  this  possible.  As  a  bird 
flutters  against  the  sides  of  tlie  cage 
that  imprisons  it,  and  longs  to  soar  in 
its  native  air,  so  the  soul  longs  for  its 
liberty  from  this  body  that  it  may  be 
free  to  embrace  the  vast  possibilities  in 
store  for  it.  When  the  Christian  is 
transplanted  into  that  heavenly  coun- 
try he  will  bud  and  blossom  in  a  more 
congenial  clime,  where  the  chilling 
blasts  of  the  storms  of  adversity  will 
not  beat  upon  him,  where  the  rigors 
of  the  **  winter  of  discontent"  and  old 
age  will  not  be  felt,  and  where  the  soul 
will  always  bask  in  the  sunlight  of 
God's  presence.  What  a  consolation 
to  every  Christian  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  even  his  best  attainments  1 

5.  Death  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  continuation  of  life.  St.  Paul  says, 
**  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quick- 
ened except  it  die.  **  However  long  the 
grain  of  wheat  may  remain  in  the 
ground  it  will  not  grow  unless  it  first 
decays.  Marvel  of  marvels,  this  divine 
paradox,  that  life  is  the  result  of  death  I 
How  profoundly  mysterious  what  is  of 
commonest  observation,  that  a  tiny 
grain  of  wheat  should  reproduce  itself 
so  many-fold  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
wheat-stalk  which  does  not  resemble 
the  original  grain  in  the  least  I  The 
identity  of  the  grain  is  preserved,  but 
in  another  form.  So  the  Christian 
must  die  that  he  may  have  life  "and 
have  it  more  abundantly.  *"  But  while 
the  body  decays,  the  life -principle,  the 
soul,  does  not  perish.  His  immortal 
body  will  retain  its  original  identity, 
even  tho  his  form  and  nature  will  be 
different  from  his  mortal  body.  His 
personality  wDl  be  preserved.— 1  Cor. 
XV.  87,  88. 

6.  Wheat  must  be  thresht  or  flailed 
out,  which  latter  process  corresponds 
to  the  Christian's  time  of  tribulation, 
the  Latin  term  for  ** flail"  behig  *"  tiUni- 
lum. "  The  wheat  is  of  no  use  to  the 
husbandman  in  the  husks  or  chaff.  It 
must  be  beaten  out  with  the  flail.    So 

.  tribulations,  tho  they  bruise  the  Chris- 


tian, knock  off  from  him  the  outer 
husk  of  carnal  desires,  leaving  the 
clean  wheat  fit  for  the  heavenly  gamer. 
It  would  be  Just  as  reasonable  to  expect 
the  husbandman  to  let  his  wheat  remain 
in  the  husks  as  to  expect  that  a  Chris- 
tian can  pass  through  this  world  with- 
out tribulations. 

7.  The  final  process  is  the  gathering 
into  the  gamer.  Not  into  the  bam  be- 
fore the  flailing,  but  into  the  gamer  or 
granary  after  this.  As  the  grain  is 
first  winnowed  of  all  extraneous  im- 
purities, so  the  Christian  can  not  enter 
the  heavenly  gamer  without  a  complete 
separation  from  the  world.  The  gamer 
suggests  safety.  From  seed-time  to 
granary  what  a  struggle  for  growth  in 
overcoming  many  of  the  opposing 
forces  of  nature  I  From  birth  to  death, 
when  angel  reapers  gather  him  in, 
what  vicissitudes  the  Christian  passes 
through!  But  the  gamer  is  at  last 
reacht,  and  then  comes  resting  time. 
Let  us  all  ''grow  in  grace,"  that  we 
may  be  counted  worthy  of  being  gath- 
ered into  the  heavenly  gamer. 


HOW  DOSS  GOD  KXKP? 

By  W.  L.  Watkinson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
[Wbsletan],  London,  £ng. 

1  pray  not  that  thou  ahouldit  take  them 
out  of  the  icorld,  but  that  thou  ehouldd 
keep  them  from  the  evil.^John  xviL 
16. 

The  evil  is  present  everywhere  and 
always,  so  that  we  always  need  to  be 
kept  from  it.  How  does  God  keep 
from  the  evil? 

I.  God  keeps  men  from  the  evil  by 
implanting  in  them  the  faculty  of 
knowing  the  approach  of  evil.  This 
is  comparable  with  the  power  of  in- 
stinct so  widely  manifested  in  nature. 
The  butterfly  seeks  shelter  hours  before 
the  storm  comes  on.  The  orchid  frees 
itself  from  the  decaying  branch  to 
which  it  had  been  clinghig  in  time  to 
escape  the  crash.  The  horse  breaks 
out  into  a  perspiration  when  straw 
from  a  tiger-den  is  placed  in  its  stable. 
God  has  in  like  manner  made  provision 
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for  man's  safety.  We  should  giye  all 
diligence  to  preserve  and  mature  this 
God-giyen  instinct,  and  always  be  ready 
to  bear  and  obey  its  warning  voice, 
even  tho  we  may  not  be  able  to  define 
our  fears  or  give  them  logical  explana- 
tion. 

II.  God  keeps  His  people  from  the 
evil  by  a  robust  spiritual  health,  not 
by  coddling  care  or  by  shirking  the 
difSculties  and  trials  of  life.  If  a  man  is 
in  robust  health  he  may  breakfast  off 
germs  and  dine  off  microbes  with  im- 
munity. So  by  a  robust  spiritual  life 
you  will  be  kept  from  evil.  Its  power 
over  you  is  taken  away. 

in.  Gk)d  keeps  men  from  the  evil  by 
the  inspiration  of  faith.  Such  inspira- 
tion keeps  them  from  a  wrong  estima- 
tion of  environment,  making  them 
sensible  of  God's  presence  around  them 
and  insensible  to  the  presence  of  earthly 
foes.  The  martyr  Stephen  saw  not  the 
howling,  murdering  mob,  ''but  the 
heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'' 
John  Bunyan  in  his  confinement 
thought  not  of  the  prison  wall,  but  of 


the  City  Beautiful  and  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  faith  looking  not  at  the 
things  of  earth,  but  on  Him  who  reigns 
above. 


(( 


BSGXNNING  THE  DAY  ARIGHT." 


By  John  S.  Mack  Intosh,  D.D. 
[Prbsbtterian],  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Cause  me  to  hear  thy  loving  kindness  in 
the  morning :  for  in  thee  do  1  trust ; 
Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I 
should  walk :  for  I  lift  up  my  soul  to 
^Am.— Psalm  cxliii.  8. 

''Well  begun  is  half  ended"  is  a 
good  old  maxim.  Cross  the  threshold 
with  the  foot  of  faith  and  prayer,  and 
at  night  you  are  sure  to  rest  in  the 
''sweetened  chamber  of  safe  content. " 

I.  The  sweetest  morning  greeting — 
"  Hear  thy  loving  kindness.  **  The  kin- 
ship of  God  and  its  love. 

II.  The  day  *s  guidance — "  The  way  I 
should  walk. " 

in.  The  ground  of  expectation — 
Trust— and  the  uplifted  soul. 


THOUGHTS  AND  THEMES  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY. 


The  Kantle  of  Slijah:  A  Memorial 
Day  Discourse. 

Bt  Rev.   Clarence  G.   Reynolds, 
A.M.  [Presbyterian],  Jolibt,  III. 

And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  Tie  cried.  My 
father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel, 
and  the  horsemen  thereof!  And  lie  saw 
him  no  more :  and  he  took  hold  of  his 
own  clothes,  and  rent  them  in  two 
fieeee.  He  took  up  also  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  went 
back,  and  stood  by  the  bank  of  Jordan, 
—2  Khigs  ii.  12-18. 

Eluah  and  Elisha,  arm  in  arm,  as 
father  and  son  would  walk  together, 
have  come  to  the  border-land  separated 
from  their  world  by  the  river  Jordan. 
There  were  many  things  to  be  said  be- 
fore the  final  farewell.    The  time  was 


growing  short.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  and  a  striking  likeness  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Elijah,  whose 
career  had  been  one  of  conflict,  must 
have  had  the  carriage  of  the  old  sol- 
dier, his  eye  flashing  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  victory  at  Carmel ;  while 
Elisha,  whose  life  had  been  one  of  un- 
broken quiet,  rather  suggested  the  man 
with  the  as  yet  undevelopt  possibil- 
ities of  peaceful,  painstaking  citizen- 
ship. As  the  two  men  walkt  and 
talkt,  Elisha's  heart  growing  heavier 
at  the  thought  of  the  inevitable  part- 
ing, behold  a  commotion  in  the  clouds 
and  the  chariot  and  horsemen  of 
heaven,  and  in  a  moment  the  old  vet- 
eran has  been  carried  beyond  earthly 
strife  and  has  become  immortal. 
Ib  it  any  wonder  Elisha   lamented 
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mgaintl  such  petsimifUc  oooskieimtkm 
of  the  ridng  genermtioo.  We  do  not 
disparage  the  Tetenui  when  we  say  that 
his  SOD  aod  grandson  are  as  capable  of 
great  things  as  himself.  Eliaha  is  to 
pick  up  the  mantle  of  Elijah.  He  can 
grow  into  it  and  learn  to  wear  it,  be 
cause  it  is  intended  that  it  fit  him  and 
he  has  a  right  to  wear  it.  Touth  is 
the  time  of  opportunity,  and  can  beat 
the  best  record  of  opportunity  that  is 
past  There  is  a  great  deal  of  man- 
hood left  in  this  country  of  ours.  The 
soldiers  of  *97  are  surely  as  ready  to  be 
men  of  character  as  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  *60's.  Elisba  may  be  inconspic- 
uous to-day,  but  by  a  speedy  to-morrow 
he  has  the  chance  of  becoming  some- 
body wortliy  of  mention.  Elisha  of 
old  became  in  some  respects  a  more 
admirable  man  than  Elijah.  The 
sphere  of  his  activities  was  not  tlie 
same,  but  he  met  Just  as  great  foes. 
King  Ahab  was  dead  and  Ahaziah  was 
dead,  but  Jcboram  reigned  and  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Elisha 
had  a  greater  opportunity  than  Elijah 
ever  had.  His  fighting  had  not  a  so- 
immediate  relation  to  the  dust  and  din 
of  battle,  but  it  was  great  work  Just 
the  same.  Watch  the  man  turning 
away  from  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
chariot.  He  is  going  back  to  greater 
business  than  he  has  ever  undertaken 
before.  And  yet  his  first  work  did  not 
appear  to  be  of  much  moment  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  purified 
the  water  supply  in  one  instance,  he 
relieved  a  widow  from  debt,  he  kept 
the  theological  students  from  dying 
of  poisoned  pottage,  he  turned  aside 
the  King  of  Syria,  and  he  protected 
the  property  rights  of  the  woman  of 
Shunem.  Really,  Elisha  doesn't  meas- 
ure well  with  Elijah.  The  Elishas  of 
the  present  generation  may  almost 
wish  that  there  was  something  that 
would  call  them  to  shoulder  their  guns 
for  their  country's  defense. 

But  something  greater  is  required 
now.  The  country  calls  for  good  citi- 
zens, not  civil  conflict  announced  by 
mouth  of  cannon  and  scream  of  shell. 


In  the  early  '60*8  there  was  a  caO  f or 
tbouaands  of  men,  but  there  are  more 
real  men  needed  now  than  ever  before. 
The  call  is  for  men  who  are  wUling  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  the  degree  of  be- 
coming true  statesmen.     The  young 
men  of  the  present  have  greater  oppor- 
tunity than  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers because  the  conditions  are  so 
changed  and  everything  is  carried  on 
upon  a  so  much  larger  scale  than  for- 
merly.    No   sooner   does   the   young 
man  cross  the  Jordan  of  his  majority 
than  he  is  confronted  by  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  his  best  to  exert  a  puri- 
fy ing  influence  something  like  that  re- 
quired of  Elisha  of  old  at  the  poisoned 
spring.     The  young  man  needs  salt  in 
his  life.     He  has  his  opportunity  in 
politics.     He  has  his  opportunity  in 
society.     He  has  opportunity  of  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  the  poor  and  op- 
prest  as  did  Elisha  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  whom  he  saved  from  debt    He 
has  the  opportunity  to  resist  all  tempta- 
tion to  yield  to  any  corruption  in  com- 
mercial affairs  even  as  Elisha  refused 
the  money  of  Naaman  ;  and  as  Elisha 
without  bloodshed  captured  the  King 
of  Syria,  so  can  the  young  man  of  the 
present  generation  become  master  of 
the  situation  in  all  affairs  that  pertain 
to  government  and  the  public  welfare- 
provided  that  he,  like  Elisha,  always 
carries  the  mantle  of  Elijah  and  always 
trusts  in  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah.    But 
he  must  of  ttimes  fight  against  the  odds, 
even  as  Elisha  did  at  Dothan  and  else- 
where.    There  are  so  many  foes  ready 
to  destroy  the  rising  generation.    Many 
a  young  man  who  might  fight  to  the 
death  in  the  battle-front  is  in  great 
danger  of   being  an   easy  victim   of 
strong  drink.    It  is  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered that  impurity  is  a  worse  foe  than 
grim-visaged  war.     The  fight  against 
the  grosser  and  the  more  refined  tempta- 
tions of  everyday  life  is  more  bitter 
than  the  struggle   on  any  battlefield. 
The  captivity  caused  by  an  evil  nature 
indulged  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
than   the   awful    prison  pens  of  the 
South. 
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My  friends,  particularly  my  young 
friends,  we  are  this  day  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  the  valor  and  virtues  of  our 
fathers  who  wrested  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death  such  precious  victory  for 
us.  With  such  a  host  of  heroes  en- 
shrined in  memory,  we  can  not  be  mere 
parade  soldiers  in  the  warfare  of  life. 
We  want  brave  hearts  as  well  as  bright 
uniforms.  We  best  honor  our  fathers 
by  emulating  their  virtues.  It  is  no 
easy  undertaking,  this  wearing  of  the 
mantle  of  Elijah.  It  requires  grit  as 
well  as  grace  to  smite  the  waters  of 
whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  be- 
tween us  and  final  victory  over  foes 
that  conspire  against  us  with  deadlier 
hate  than  that  of  any  foes  we  have  ever 
met  on  the  literal  battlefield.  Never- 
theless, hard  as  is  the  task,  we  may  all 
become  good  soldiers.  But  we  must 
ever  keep  our  eye  upon  the  Captain  of 
the  company,  and  we  shall  learn  how  to 
make  any  sacrifice  required.  See*  Him, 
the  hero  surviving  every  battle  of  the 
ages.  See  Him,  for  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  is  none  other  than  the  young 
Man  of  Nazareth.  See  Him  going  into 
battle.  Some  of  you  know  what  that 
means.  *'And  he  stedfastly  set  his 
face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  "  and  Jerusa- 
lem was  death,  death  for  us.  We  can 
not  forget  such  a  soldier.  What  He 
hath  done  for  us  fills  us  with  holy 
longing  to  live  up  to  our  opportunities. 
Friends,  we  must  all,  young  and  old, 
veteran  and  youngster  in  the  ranks,  be 
good  soldiers.  As  we  remember  with 
eulogy  and  flowers  the  heroic  dead  on 
the  day  set  apart  for  that  loving  labor, 
we  shall  be  inspired  to  greater  faith- 
fulness, and  with  our  eye  upon  the 
great  Captain  we  shall  before  long 
join  the  grand  review  above,  where  we 
shall  be  mustered  out  with  the  plaudit 
of  the  Commander  Himself. 


Texts  and  Sermon  Suggestions. 

/.  Let  us  honor  the  martyrs  and  the 
wterans, 

1.  Judges  «.  9 :  "My  heart  is  toward 
the  goYemorB  of  Israel   that  offered 


themselves  willingly  among  the  peo- 
ple." 

We  owe  them  an  affectionate  grati- 
tude for  their  generous  heroism. 

2.  Judges  v.  18:  "That  jeoparded 
their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field. " 

The  risk  of  death  was  the  supreme 
proof  of  their  patriotism. 

77.  Let  us  keep  alive  our  patriotic  im- 
pressions from  the  toar, 

1.  Judges  a,  7,  10,  11:  "The  people 
served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua, 
and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  out- 
lived Joshua  who  had  seen  all  the  great 
works  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  there 
arose  another  generation  after  them, 
which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the 
works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  ^ 

Memorial- Day  observances  arc  needed 
to  save  us  from  this  loss  of  our  early 
devotion. 

2.  Deut.  iv.  9 :  "  Keep  thy  soul  dili- 
gently, lest  thou  forget  the  things 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest 
they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days 
of  thy  life ;  but  teach  them  thy  sons 
and  thy  sons'  sons.  " 

IIL  Such  days  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  education  of  our  cJiildren. 

1.  Joshua  iv.  6,  7 :  "When  your  chil- 
dren ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come, 
saying.  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones? 
then  ye  shall  answer  them,  That  the 
waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ; 
.  .  .  and  these  stones  shall  be  a  memo- 
rial. " 

A  monument  forever  of  the  great 
events  of  the  war. 

2.  Psalm  Ixxtiii,  4:  "  Showing  to  the 
generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  won- 
derful works  that  he  hath  done.  ** 

We  should  show  our  children  the 
hand  of  Qod  in  the  war. 

8.  /Wm  Ixxviii.  6,  7 :  "  That  the 
generation  to  come  might  know  them, 
even  the  children  which  should  be 
bom ;  who  should  arise  and  declare 
them  to  their  children ;  that  they  might 
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•et  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget 
the  works  of  €k)d,  but  keep  his  com- 
mandmetits.  ** 

Our  reverent  obeenranoe  of  these 
memorials  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
future  generations. 

IV,  We  give  thanks  to  Chd,  who  h^  tKe 
war  preserved  to  um  our  Union  and  con- 
ntitutional  freedom. 

1.  2  Chron,  xz.  6,  7:  "O  Lord  God 
of  our  fathers,  art  not  thou  Ck>d  in 
heaven,  and  rulest  not  tliou  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heathen,  and  in  thine 
band  is  there  not  power  and  might,  so 
that  none  is  able  to  withstand  thee? 
Art  not  thou  our  God?" 

The  war  made  us  feel  God's  power, 
and  ding  to  Him. 

2.  Deut,  xxxii.  £9:  "Happy  art 
thou,0  Israel :  who  is  like  unto  thee, 
O  people  saved  by  the  Lord.  ** 

The  war  led  us  so  to  feel  our  depend- 
ence on  God  that  we  universally  ac- 
cepted our  release  as  from  Him. 

8.  Psalm  exliv,  15:  "Happy  is  that 
people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  ^ 

Such  dependence  is  the  source  of 
comfort  and  right  living. 

4.  Hosea  xiii.  10:  "I  will  be  thy 
king." 

Our  experience  made  it  possible  and 
even  natural  for  us  to  appropriate  to 
ourselves  the  special  advantages  of 
God's  ancient  people. 

F.  Fraternal  reunion  has  taken  the 
]ilace  of  separation  and  hatred, 

1.  1  Sam.  xi.  IS,  13:  "And  the  peo- 
ple said  unto  Samuel,  Who  is  he  that 
said,  Shall  Saul  reign  over  us?  Bring 
the  men  that  we  may  put  them  to 
death.  And  Saul  said.  There  shall  not 
a  man  be  put  to  death  this  day ;  for  to- 
day the  Lord  hath  wrought  salvation 
to  Israel. " 

Our  satisfaction  in  national  success 
includes  cordial  amnesty  toward  those 
we  fought  against. 

2.  1  Sam.  xi.  14  :  "  Come,  let  us  go 
to  Gilgal  and  renew  the  kingdom 
there. " 

Over  the  graves  of  the  boys  in  blue 
and  gray  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to 
all  that  makes  our  Union  sacred. 


VI.  Pbocs  with  one  another  and 
aU  nations, 

1.  1  Chron,  xxii.  9:  *^l  wOl  gite 
peace  and  quietness  unto  Israel  in  his 
days." 

This  is  €k)d 'sword  to  Israel  through 
David,  their  greatest  captain,  and  re- 
calls the  "Let  us  have  peace**  of  our 
great  General. 

2.  Psalm xxxi.  11:  "The  Lord  wOl 
give  strength  unto  his  people ;  the 
Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace. " 

Peace  is  strength ;  war  is  weakness. 
This  psalm  is  "a  psalm  of  David.* 
Brave  warriors  best  know  the  weakness 
and  misery  of  war. 

3.  Num.  vi.  S6 :  "  The  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee  and  give 
thee  peace. " 

This  is  the  third  part  of  the  "  Leviti- 
cal  Blessing.  ** 

4.  Isaiah  xxxii.  17 :  "  And  the  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace;  and 
the  efifect  of  righteousness,  quietness 
and  assurance  forever.  ** 

The  only  righteous  war  is  that  which 
is  for  peace.  Peace  is  the  field  in 
which  only  can  character  develop  in 
true  beauty  and  blessedness. 

5.  Isaiah  Lt.  17:  "I  will  make  thine 
officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  right- 
eousness. *• 

Such  was  the  good  government  for 
which  our  heroes  fought  and  died; 
which  Lincoln  had  in  mind. 

6.  Luke  a.  U :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest;  on  earth,  peace,  good  will 
toward  men.  ** 

Armies  died  that  we  might  be  a 
Christian  nation,  great  in  our  love  of 
justice  and  peace. 

7.  Luke  i.  79:  "To  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace.  " 

God's  purpose  in  Christ  lingers 
through  the  ages,  and  there  are  times 
of  war  for  the  true  man,  but  peace  is 
the  end  to  which  all  tends. 

VIL  Call  to  a  higher  national 
righteousness. 

1.  PMm  Gdvii.  19,  SO :  "Hesheweth 
his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and 
his  judgments  imto  Israel.  He  hath 
not  dealt  so  with  any  natioii.  ** 
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Our  special  glory. 

3.  BmU  iv,  SS:  •*Did  ever  people 
hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  tiiou  hast  heard, 
and  live?" 

**I  hare  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnisht 

rowH  of  steel : 
'As  ye  deal  with  My  contemners,  so  with  you 

My  grace  shall  deal.'"* 

3.  Jer,  xlii.  6:  **  Whether  it  be  good, 
or  whether  it  be  evil,  we  will  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  our  Qod.  " 

4.  Prov.  XXV,  J^  5:  "^  Take  away  the 
dross  from  the  silver,  and  there  shall 
come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer ;  take 
away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king, 
and  his  throne  shall  be  establisht  in 
righteousness.  ** 

Politics  which  have  to  do  with  the 
Ten  Commandments. 


Yin,  The  forwa/rd  mowment  in 
righteouaneaB  in  view  cf  what  the  national 
heroes  Jiave  done, 

1.  Beut,  iv.  ee,  eS:  **I  must  die  in 
this  land.  I  must  not  go  over  Jordan  ; 
but  ye  shall  go  over,  and  possess  that 
good  land.  Take  heed  unto  yourselves 
lest  yc  forget  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
your  Qod. " 

The  words  of  Moses  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  of  our  national  martyrs  to 
us. 

2.  Joshua  i.  S:  **  Moses  my  servant  is 
dead  ;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this 
Jordan.  ** 

How  can  we  follow  up  and  perfect 
the  heroic  work  done  for  us?  ''God 
hath  provided  some  better  thing  for  us, 
that  they  without  us  should  not  be 
made  perfect"  (Heb.  xi.  30). 


HINTS  AT  THE  MEANING  OF  TEXTS. 

[The  **  Hints"  entered  below  with  a  pseudonjan  and  *  are  entered  In  competition  for  the 
Driasee  offered  in  the  November  number  of  Thk  Homiletio  Rkvikw  for  1886  (see  pafe  478). 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  oe  able 
to  vote  intelligently  on  their  coraparatiye  merits. 

The  printing  of  the  **  Hints**  for  theprizes  offered  by  Tbx  Homiletio  Rkvicw  will  prob- 
ably be  closed  with  the  June  number.  Tnose  who  are  entitled  to  rote  in  decidina:  which  are 
ben  in  the  various  classes  will  do  well  to  be  making  preparation  for  the  casting  of  their 
▼otes.] 


HINTS  FOR  COMMUNION  SER- 
MONS. 

Wonderful  Love. 

Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful. — 2  Sam. 
i.  36. 

Tnib  love  was  wonderful  in — 

1.  CondesceDsion.  A  prince  and  a 
shepherd  boy.     God  and  man. 

2.  Intensity.  *^The  soul  of  Jonathan 
was  knit.  etc. "  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1) .  But 
it  was  love  for  a  friend.  Christ  loved 
His  enemies. 

8.  Constancy.  When  in  favor  at 
court,  and  when  hated  by  his  father. 
**  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting 
love"  (Jer.  xxxi.  8). 

4.  Unselfishness.  Jonathan  perse- 
cuted, David  shielded.  Christ  killed, 
men  saved. 

5.  Reciprocation.   David  loved  Jona- 

•  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe^s  "Battle-Hymn  of 
theBepubUo." 


than.  Do  we  love  Christ?  **  Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  GJod,  **  etc.  (1 
John  iv.  10).  Shamoab.* 


The  Atonement. 

And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law 
purged  xcith  blood :  and  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  is  no  remission. — Heb. 
ix.  22. 

Why  so  long  a  time  before  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  which  we  commemorate 
in  this  ordinance?  The  world  must  be 
prepared  for  it.  Children  are  taught 
to  read  before  studying  history.  The 
race  had  first  to  see  its  need  of  an 
atonement. 

I.  Preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
cross. 

1.  Pagan  sacrifices.  The  pagan  con- 
science intuitively  turned  to  some  sac- 
rifice, expiating  sin.  Agamemnon's 
sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  is  a  prophecy  of 
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the  croM.  Religious  iDStiDCto  of  the 
human  heart  found  ezpreasion  in  some 
kind  of  sacrifloe  for  sin.  This  a 
preparation  for  sacrifice  of  Christ 

2.  Hebrew  sacrifices.  The  idea  of 
sacrifice,  freed  from  heathen  abomina- 
tions, was  specially  drilled  into  a  spe- 
cial nation  as  a  necessary  special  prepa- 
ration for  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
Peculiarly  typical  and  symbolical  of 
Christ's  death. 

II.  Christ  crucified  in  fulness  of 
time  (Qal.  iv.  4). 

The  answer  of  pagan  longings  and 
Hebrew  types.  We  commemorate, 
then — 

1.  A  work  of  priestly  mediation 
(Heb.  ix.  11.  12). 

2.  An  offering  for  sin  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 
8.  A  propitiation  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26). 
4.  A  substitution  (Isa.  liii.  5,  6). 

Remember  Thee  I  Thy  death.  Thy  shame. 
The  griefs  which  Thou  didst  bear  I 

O  memory,  leave  no  other  name 
But  His  recorded  there  T 

North  Fork.* 


HIHTS  FOR    REVIVAL    SERMONS. 

Peter's  Penitence. 

And  when  he  tlu>ught  thereon,  he  %Dept. — 
Mark  ziv.  72. 

Jbsub  before  Pilate.  Peter  denies 
Him  thrice.  Jesus  looks  at  him.  Peter 
goes  out  weeping.     Consider  : 

I.  The  subjectof  his  "  thought. " 
Shameful  sin.    1.  He  had  told  a  lie ; 

2.  Through  cowardice;  8.  With  pro- 
fanity; 4.  Persisting  in  the  evil;  5. 
Showing  base  ingratitude. 

Note:  1.  His  professions  of  con- 
stancy.   2.  The  warnings  he  received. 

Observe,  how  weak  is  vain  human- 
ity, and  how  dangerous  are  evil  asso- 
ciations. 

II.  The  circumstances  which  awa- 
kened his  "  thought. " 

1.  The    crowing  of  the  cock.     2. 

The  look  of  Jesus. 

ni.  The  effect  of  his  *•  thought. " 

**  He  wept. "    The  margin  reads,  **  He 

wept  abundantly, "  or,   '*He  began  to 

weep."    Matthew  and  Luke  say  that 


''He  went  out  and  wept  bitteriy." 
"  Wept**  here  is  in  the  imperfect  tense, 
and  indicates  continuance  of  the  action. 
*'He  wept,  **  filled  with  remorse,  "the 
echo  of  a  lost  virtue.  ** 
And  he  was  forgiven.    Note  that— 

1.  He  was  the  first  to  enter  the  tomb 
of  Jesus  after  the  Resurrection. 

2.  The  angel  said  to  the  women,  **  Qo 
and  tell  the  disciples  and  Peter,  ** 

8.  At  Tiberias  he  three  times  attested 
his  love  for  the  risen  Lord,  and  was 
reinstated. 

**  Beware  of  Peter *s  word. 

Not  oonfldently  si^, 
I  never  will  deny  Thee,  Lord: 
But,  Grant  1  never  may  r 

Lux  Bekioka.* 


HIHTS  FOR  HISCSLLAHXOUS 
SERMOHS. 

A  Problem  for  Parents. 

What,  then,  shall  thie  child  60;— Luke 
i.  66. 

"An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.* 

Such  is  our  introduction  into  the 
world. 

I.  The  particular  object  mentioned 
in  the  question—"  this  child.  **  A  child 
possesses: 

1.  Physical  and  mental  powers,  but 
marked  by  deficiencies  and  incapacities. 

2.  A  moral  nature  tainted  with  sin. 
Bom  in  sin,  of  sinful  parents. 

8.  Possibilities  of  growth. 

We  must  not  **  despise  the  day  of  small 
things.**  Nature  does  not.  Farmer 
does  not.     Student  does  not. 

IL  The  pith  of  the  question—**  What 
shall  it  be?** 

Child  looks  toward  the  man.  What 
sort  of  man  shall  this  child  be? 

1.  As  to  culture. — He  must  be  fitted 
for  service. 

2.  As  to  character. —He  will  exert  an 
influence. 

~  8.  As  to  calling.— He  should  have  a 
mission. 

m.  The  problem  most  be  aolTod 
largely  by 
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1.  The  Training  parents  give. 

2.  The  Praying  parents  do. 

8.  The  Practising  parents  show. 

KONIO.* 


The  Sanctuary  Shekel. 

And  aU  thy  esHrmUiam  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  shekel  of  the  eanetuary ; 
twenty  gerahe  shall  he  the  shehd. — 
Lev.  xzvii.  26. 

Evert  reahn  must  have  its  own 
standard  of  valuation.  Illustrate — 
standards  of  grocer,  jeweler,  apothe- 
cary. Rel igious  things  must  be  valued 
upon  a  religious  basis.  Apply  the 
principle  to : 

I.  Religious  Truth. 

Scientific  formulas  will  not  do  for 
spiritualities.  Truth  will  admit  of  no 
construction  of  human  devicea  The 
Scriptures  are  the  only  true  and  final 
authority. 

II.  Religious  Character. 

We  must  value  characteraccording  to 


divine  estimation.    "  As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he.  "    Christ's  words 
to  Nicodemus,  to  Pharisees. —Matt,  v 
20.    See  also  Rom.  ii.  28. 

III.  Religious  Giving.  Giving  ob- 
ligatory upon  Christians. 

(1)  Of  money.  The  early  Church 
had  a  system  of  giving.  The  value  of 
our  giving  not  in  the  method,  but  the 
motive.  Example — widow  and  her  two 
mites. 

(2)  Of  service.  There  is  a  true  way 
of  estimating  personal  service.  Our 
ministry  takes  on  value  as  it  is  done— 
cheerfully,  willingly,  through  an  in- 
tense love  for  Christ.  Example—Mary 
and  her  alabaster  box. 

rV.  All  Things. 

Is  there  anything  that  was  not  meant 
to  be  religious?  The  principle  of 
Christ's  life  must  be  the  principle  in 
all  departments  of  human  activity.  We 
must  lift  our  secular  calling  up  into 
the  realm  of  a  sacred  calling. 

KOKIO.* 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Recent  Sermons. 

1.  Tour  PediRree.  **Wboee  son  art  thou, 
thou  young  manr— 1  Sam.  zrii.  58.  By 
T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  Washington, 
D.  a 

Sl  The  Qreat  Conclusion:  Ify  Fellow  Man, 
Are  Tou  Beligloust  ''Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  Fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."— Eooles. 
xii.  18.  By  David  Gregg,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

a.  Two  Uncrowned  Kings:  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  and  Neal  Dow.  ''His  eye  was 
not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated."— 
Deut  zxziT.  7.  By  T.  0.  Watkins,  D.D., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

4.  The  Relation  of  the  Ohristian  Life  to  the 

Oiticen  Life.  "Fear  God;  honor  the 
king."-l  Peter  ii.  17.  By  0.  N.  Sims, 
D.D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

fi.  Fine  Words  Followed  hj  Fine  Deeds. 
**When  he  was  come  down  from  the 
mountain,  great  multitudes  followed 
him.  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper, 
and  worshipt  him,  saying.  Lord,  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And 
Jesus."  etc.— Matt  Tiii.  1-4.  By  Robert 
F.  Ooyle,  D.D.,  Oakland,  Oal. 

5.  The  Morals  and  Political  Economy  of 

Bradley-MarUn  Balls.  "And  (here 
wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living." 
—Luke  XT.  la  By  Nelson  Millard,  D.D., 
Bodhester,  N.  Y. 


7.  The  Dignity  of  the  Human  Soul.  "For 
thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower 
than  God,  and  crowned  him  with  glory 
and  honor."— Psalm  viii.  5.  By  Key. 
James  R.  Danforth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

&  Christ  in  the  Home.  "And  He  arose  out 
of  the  synagog  and  entered  into  Si- 
mon *s  house."— Luke  iv.  88.  By  Rev. 
J.  T.  Mastin,  Richmond,  Va. 

0.  Ohrist*s  Controversy  with  the  Brutal- 
ity and  Sensuality  of  Greater  New 
York.  "It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment than  for  thee."— Matt.  zi.  84.  By 
Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

10.  Storming  the  Heights.    "Who  art  thou. 

O  great  mountain  T  Before  Zerubbabel 
thou  Shalt  become  a  plain."— Zech. 
iv.  7.  By  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  l>,l>,^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

11.  Unsatisfied  Appetites.    "But  God  gi^eth 

him  not  power  to  eat  thereof."— Eocles. 
vi.  18.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Scott,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18.  For  What  Men  Should  Die.  "Men  who 
have  haiarded  their  lives."— Acts  xv. 
88.  Ghr  Rev.  W.  J.  Cambron,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


It    "Would  to  God  ye  could  bear 


18.  Heart  Purity  andOur  Reasons  for  Urging 

me  a  little  in  my  folly:  and  indeed  bear 
with  me.  For  I  am  jealous  over  you 
with  godly  Jealousy;  for  I  have  espouiBed 
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JOQ  to  one  hinlwBd,  that  I  nuij  pratent 
TOO  M  a  ohaate  Tirfio  to  Ohiiat**— S  Oor- 
Inthlans  xi.  1,  S.  Bj  Biahop  Joaeph  a 
Koy,  D.D. 

Tlieiiiet  for  Pulpit  TnAtment. 


0.  Tba  True  Badpa  for  a  Lobs  lifa.    (*lf 


1.  The  Oratorio  of  the  BadamptioD.    C*^'''i 

Joy f  ui«  O  earUi :  and 
break  forth  into  aingioSi  O  mouDtaina; 


O  heaYena;  and  be  Joyfut  O  eai 


for  the  Lord  hath  oomforted  his  peoplec 
and  will  have  mercy  upon  hia  aifllcted.* 
-laa.  zlix.  1&) 

8.  BequiaiUona  of  DiTine  Juatioe.  CTbat 
which  hath  been  ia  now :  and  that  whi<di 
la  to  be  hath  already  been:  and  Ood 
requlreth  that  which  to  paat"— Eoel.  iii. 


8.  A  DiTine  Ariniment  for  the  Economic 
Manaxement  of  Wealth.  (**  Be  thou  dill- 
gent  to  know  the  atate  of  thy  flocka,  and 
look  well  to  thy  herda ;  for  ricbee  are 
not  for  erer.**— ProT.  xxrii.  SS,  94.). 


i.  Tba  Clear  8ifn>  of  an  Approaching  Be* 
▼ival.  (**Thou  ahalt  arise  and  have 
mercy  upon  Zion :  for  the  time  to  favor 
her,  yea,  the  aet  time,  is  come.  For  thy 
aenranta  take  pleasure  in  her  stones, 
and  faTor  the  dust  thereof."— Psalm  cii. 
18,  14.) 

S.  The  Secret  of  DeliToranoe  and  Exalta- 
tion. (**  Because  he  hath  set  his  Ioto 
upon  me.  therefore  will  I  deliTer  him;  I 
will  set  him  on  hiffb,  because  he  hath 
known  my  name.**— riMlm  zoi.  14.) 


thoa  wilt  walk  la  noy  waya,  to  keep  ny 

oandmaBta,  aa  tl^ 
father  David  'did   walk,    then   I  will 


atatutee  and  my  conimandmaBta, 


lenRthan  thy  daya.**-!  Kiii«i  iiL  14.) 

7.  The  Profeaaion  and  Ctoat  of  Diaeiplaahlp. 
(**And  a  certain  aoribe  canae,  and  aald 
unto  him,  Maater,  I  will  follow  tbse 
whitheraoever  thou  goeat.  And  Jeana 
aaith  unto  him,  The  foxea  have  hoiea, 
and  the  birda  of  the  air  have  neata;  but 
the  Son  of  Ifan  hath  not  where  to  lay 
hto  haad.**-Matt  vlii.  19,  «X) 

a  The  Unatonable  Inault  (**He  that  ahaU 
blaapheme  againat  the  Holy  Ohoat  hath 
never  forgiveoeaa,  but  to  in  danger  of 
eternal  damnation;  beoauae  they  aaid, 
he  hath  an  unclean  apirii.**— Mark  lit 
S9,  ao.) 

0.  Human  vs.  Divine  Sympathy.  (*'Mncfa 
people  of  the  city  waa  with  her.  And 
when  the  Lord  aaw  her,  he  had  oompaa- 
aion  on  her  and  aald  unto  her,  weep 
not.**-Luke  Yli.  18,  18.) 

10.  The  Teat  of  the  Unworldly  Lif^    C*If  ye 

were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
his  .own;  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  choaen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.** 
— Johnzv.  10.) 

11.  The  Distinctive  Mark  of  C9irlatlaa  Sor- 

row. (**But  I  would  not  have  yon  to  be 
liraorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
which  are  asleep,  that  ye  aorrow  not. 
even  as  others  which  have  no  hope."—! 
Theea.  iv.  18.) 


SEED-THOUGHT  SECTION. 


LBAYSS  FROM  THS  NOTS-BOOKS  OF  THS  PROFESSOR. 


OUR  DEVOTIONAL  CLASSICS. 

By  Pbof.  W.  Gabden  Blakib,  D.D., 
LL.D.«  Edinburoh,  Scotland;  Au- 
thor OP  "For  the  Work  of  the 
MniitsTRT,  **  etc. 

n.  Baxter's  "  Saint's  Rest." 

The  special  object  of  the  **  Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest**  as  a  book  of  devo- 
tion is  to  bring  the  future  prospects  of 
God's  servants  to  bear  on  tJieir  present 
duties  and  trials ;  to  stimulate  them  to 
willing  service  now  by  the  prospect  of 
coming  glory ;  in  a  word,  to  influence 
the  present  by  means  of  the  future.  It 
needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  every 
Christian  minister'jB  duty.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  make  men  dreamers  that 
we  ought  to  dwell  upon  the  future, 
not  to  withdraw  their  attention  from 
the  present  life,  with  its  varied  duties 


and  activities;  it  is  not  to  foster  the 
feeling  that  the  present  life  needs  no 
consideration ;  but  to  bring  to  our  peo- 
ple a  blessed  inspiration,  an  inspiration 
that  will  make  burdens  light  and  self- 
denial  easy,  and  that  even  along  the 
steepest  and  roughest  roads  wiU  carry 
them  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

And  of  all  the  books  that  have  been 
written  with  this  intent,  none  can  sur- 
pass the  "  Saint's  Rest. "  It  was  not  a 
book  of  Baxter's  old  age,  as  we  might 
have  supposed,  but  of  his  opening 
manhood.  It  was  the  second  he  ever 
wrote,  and  the  first  he  publisht.  It 
was  written  in  a  friend's  house,  when 
the  author  was  smitten  down  by  severe 
and  apparently  mortal  sickness.  It 
was  written,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
himself.  After  it  was  publisht,  it 
was  of  all  his  books  the  one  that  he 
liked  most  to  dip  into  from  time  to 
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time,  in  order  to  quicken  and  renew 
his  early  impreadona.  It  proved  to  be' 
a  aingularly  useful  book  to  others,  and 
the  testimonies  he  received  of  saving 
impression  by  means  of  it  were  even 
more  numerous  than  those  on  behalf  of 
his  ''Call  to  the  Unconverted. " 

The  book,  however,  has  not  escaped 
criticism,  even  from  those  most  alive 
to  its  excellence.  It  was  objected  to 
in  his  own  time,  as  carrying  the  duty 
of  meditation  too  far,  and  as  lifting 
men  up  to  the  skies  and  drawing  them 
away  from  earthly  duties;  to  which 
Baxter  replied  that  there  was  not  much 
risk  of  that,  so  long  as  this  present 
world  had  such  enormous  power  to 
occupy  their  thoughts  and  attract  their 
hearts.  It  has,  moreover,  been  com- 
plained of  as  prolix  and  wordy,  and 
with  some  reason ;  even  the  abridg- 
ments in  common  circulation  might 
stand  condensation;  and  much  more 
the  original  work,  a  quarto  volume  of 
some  800  pages,  closely  printed.  It 
has  also  been  said  (0.^.,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Erskine,  of  Linlothen)  Uiat  it  does 
not  lay  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes— Justifica- 
tion by  faith.  Another  of  Erskine 's 
criticisms  is  that  there  is  too  much  de- 
tail in  describing  the  punishments  of 
the  lost  That  Baxter  and  others  in 
his  day  erred  in  this  we  may  freely 
own ;  but  it  is  not  in  this  direction  that 
preachers  of  the  present  day  are  prone 
to  err.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  them 
to  say  anything  of  future  punishment, 
not  to  restrain  them  from  saying  too 
much. 

The  ''Saint's  Rest"  is  an  exceedingly 
plain  book.  There  is  hardly  a  line  in 
it  that  could  not  be  readily  appre- 
hended by  the  common  mind.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  originality,  far  less  to 
research  of  any  kind.  As  the  author 
wrote  most  of  it  on  a  sick-bed,  in  a 
friend's  house,  he  had  no  books  by  him 
but  a  Bible  and  a  concordance ;  and  as 
the  whole  830  pages  were  written  in 
six  months,  it  must  have  come  literally 
flowing  from  his  pen.  An  intellectual 
r^er  win  come  occasionally  on  a 


^PP7  phrase  or  a  vivid  image,  on  a 
series  of  well-exprest  contrasts,  or  on 
an  eloquent  accumulation  of  partic- 
ulars, in  connection  with  a  leading 
thought.  But  the  one  great  charm  of 
the  book  is  its  fervor.  The  author  has 
a  marvelous  richness  and  glow  of  feel- 
ing, and  he  has  contrived  to  impart  it 
to  his  words.  Persons  who  read  the 
book  in  an  unsympathetic  spirit  will 
tire  of  it  very  soon.  Those  who  read 
it  with  a  deep  desire  for  benefit,  with 
a  deep  desire  to  feel  more  its  blessed 
subject— the  glory  of  the  eternal  rest, 
reading  deliberately,  and  only  a  small 
portion  bt  a  time,  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly interested.  But  we  must  ob- 
serve that  it  is  not  in  our  more  jubilant 
and  prosperous  moods  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  rather  "  when  our 
heads  are  bowed  with  grief  or  when 
wo  are  deprest,  as  the  author  was 
when  he  wrote  it.  And  for  pastoral 
use,  it  is  the  sick  and  the  bereaved 
and  the  dying  to  whom  it  may  be 
most  fitly  recommended.  Few  books 
are  better  adapted  to  be  read  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying. 

One  deep  impression  that  Baxter 
makes  on  us  is  by  showing  us  how 
tinheavenly'ininded  we  commonly  are. 
This  he  does  by  contrasting  our  solici- 
tude and  though tfulness  about  com- 
mon things  with  our  prevailing  want 
of  thought  upon  heavenly  things. 
All  our  worldly  interests,  our  pleasures, 
our  friends,  our  labors,  our  flesh  and 
its  lusts,  yea,  our  wrongs  and  miseries, 
our  fears  and  sufferings,  excite  lively 
and  constant  thought ;  but  where  is  the 
Christian  whose  heart  is  on  his  rest? 
Who  makes  a  point  of  directing  his 
mind  once  a  day  even  to  the  coming 
glory?  When  a  man  is  an  heir  to  a  king- 
dom, does  he  never  think  of  the  time 
when  he  shall  be  king?  Does  the 
schoolboy  never  think  of  the  coming 
holiday?  When  you  have  a  charming 
excursion  in  prospect,  do  you  never 
think  how  delightful  it  will  be?  How 
comes  it  then  that  we  hardly  ever  think 
of  the  heavenly  condition?  Is  our  joy 
so  tvfi  from  other  sources  that  we  have 
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to  use  laDgaage  that  would  not  be 
beooming  in  the  Matter.  Jesus 
said ;  ''Blessed  are  the  pore  in  heart.  ** 
There  must  be  something  wrong  about 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  indulges  in 
unsavory  stories.  **  Doth  the  fountain 
send  forth  from  the  same  opening 
sweet  water  and  bitter?"  There  is  a 
class  of  men  whose  friendship  may  be 
gained  by  appearing  to  be  interested 
in  their  vulgar  stories,  and  by  recipro- 
cating in  the  narration  of  others  a  little 
more  polisht.  Such  people  may  say, 
*'  The  minister  is  a  good  fellow, "  and 
they  may  help  him  a  little  at  his  dona- 
tion, but  in  their  hearts  they  despise 
him. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  min- 
ister should  not  use  profane  language. 
Yet  the  very  frequency  of  his  use  of 
sacred  terms  has  a  tendency  to  lead  him 
to  irreverence.  Ministers  often  use 
such  phrases  as  *'for  God's  sake"  and 
''for  heaven's  sake**  when  they  are 
dealing  with  very  common  things,  to 
which  these  utterances  have  no  perti- 
nence. I  have  heard  an  evangelist  ex- 
claim •'My  soul!"  and  -My  Lordl" 
employing  these  expressions  as  any 
sinner  might  use  them,  not  in  prayer 
or  apostrophe,  but  merely  as  expres- 
sions of  emphasis.  I  once  heard  a 
clergyman  of  national  reputation  em- 
phasize his  statement  by  the  profane 
expression, "  By  the  eternal  God  I  assert 
it.  **    Ministers  of  Christ  make  a  mis- 


take in  using  ioch  ezprenioDS  as  *My 
dayl"  "Bless you!**  and  "Goodness  1" 
Matt.  V.  88-37  should  be  carefolly  ob- 
served. 

Not  only  is  it  a  mistake  to  use  words 
bordering  on  the  obscene  and  the  pro- 
fane, but  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  language 
that  is  not  accurate,  grammatical,  and 
refined.  A  minister  is  supposed  to  be 
educated.  The  children  of  his  parish 
imitate  him  more  than  he  knows.  He 
should  therefore  in  an  educational  way 
be  a  help  to  those  children.  He  should 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  mental  and 
moral  uplift  in  the  community  by  his 
speech  and  decorum. 

8.  It  is  a  mistake  for  ministers  to  be 
indolent.  God  wants  workers.  "  We 
are  his  fellow  workers,**  says  Paul. 
This  position  involves  both  honor  and 
responsibility.  We  are  ambassadors 
of  God.  His  ambassadors  have  no 
business  to  be  loafing  in  stores  or  on 
street  comers.  They  may  pause  there 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  familiar  way 
or  to  say  a  kind  word  to  somebody. 
They  may  use  these  places  for  doing 
good,  but  to  be  sitting  here  or  there, 
doing  nothing  in  particular,  is  an  abuse 
of  God's  time.  " The  King's  business 
demands  haste.  **  Souls  are  perishing, 
and  it  is  our  work  to  save  them.  We 
need  culture  and  greater  mental  power. 
We  have  none  too  much  time  for  at- 
taining them.  In  this  respect  the  pas- 
tor should  be  an  example  to  his  fiock. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


FROM  mSTORT. 

By  Jahbb  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  East 
Orangb,  N.  J. 

Patient    continuance   in  wU-doing. — 

Rom.  ii.  7. 

Ttndall  paid  this  tribute  to  his 
friend  Faraday : 

**Hls  nature  was  impulsiTe,  but  there  was 
a  force  behind  the  impulse  which  did  not 
permit  it  to  retreat  If  in  his  warm  mo- 
ments he  formed  a  resolution,  in  his  cool 
ones  he  made  that  resolution  Rood.  Thus 
his  fire  wss  that  of  a  solid  combustible,  not 
that  of  a  gas,  which  biases  suddenly,  and 
dies  as  suddenly  away." 


Whateoewr  thy  handfindeth  to  do,  do  it, 
— Ecdes.  ix.  10. 

Catherine  n.  of  Russia,  a  shrewd 
observer  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  men  about  her,  said,  "  I  would 
like  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Inde- 
cision. " 

Tow,  and  jpajf-— Psalm  Ixxvi.  11. 

Lincoln,  during  his  candidacy  for 
reelection,  was  imprest  with  the  many 
temptations  offered  to  his  political  am- 
bition to  turn  aside  from  the  strict 
policy  of  administraticm  he  had  once 
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outlined.  Lest  some  new  purpose 
might  be  bom  amid  the  excitement 
of  the  campaign,  he  wrote  out  his  pres- 
ent yiew  of  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, signed  the  document,  and  had  it 
countersigned  by  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  as  witnesses. 

When  Hooper  was  at  the  stake  an 
officer  came  to  bind  him.  The  martyr 
indignantly  cried  out,  ^Let  me  alone : 
Ood  that  called  me  hither  can  keep 
me  from  stirring. "  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  added,  "Be- 
cause I  am  flesh  and  blood,  you  had 
better  bind  me  fast,  lest  I  should 
shrink  from  the  ordeaL  "  The  strong- 
est need  some  outward  obligation 
against  the  severity  of  temptation. 

Thou  shaU  not  follow  a  muUitiide  to  do 
tfoiZ.— Ezod.  zziii.  2. 

•*  Vox  populi "  is  not  **  Vox  Dei.  " 
Once  when  Phocion  was  applauded 
while  speaking,  he  suddenly  stopt,  and 
askt  the  crowd,  **  Why,  what  have  I 
said  that  was  unwise?" 

Rostopchin,  a  governor  of  Moscow, 
on  being  told  by  a  flatterer  that  he  was 
growing  very  popular,  exclaimed, 
**  Hon  Dieu  I  what  new  blunder  have  I 
now  committed?** 

I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  can  not  hear  them  now, — John 
xvi.  2. 

Confucius,  when  askt  if  the  dead 
knew  of  the  worship  of  their  descend- 
ants, replied:  ''If  I  said  yes,  dutiful 
survivors  might  injure  their  substance 
in  paying  the  last  offices  to  the  de- 
parted. If  I  said  no,  unfilial  folk 
would  leave  their  parents  unburied. 
There  is  no  urgency  on  this  point. 
One  day  you  will  know.  ** 


FROM     SCRIPTURE    METAPHORS. 

Bt  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  D.D.,  New 
York  City. 

The  Abm  of   God. 

The  everlasting  amw.— Deut.  xxxiii. 
27. 

In  Eastern  thought,  among  the  Mos- 
kins  for  example,  it  is  a  ''burning 


question**  of  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  arm  of  God  is  figurative  or  real. 
It  is,  of  course,  used  in  the  Bible  as 
a  figurative  expression,  denoting  the 
strength,  and  power,  and  mercy  of  the 
Almighty  God. 

I.  The  arm  is  an  essential  and  noble 
part  of  man.  Power  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Being.  "He 
hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm** 
(Luke  i.  51) . 

II.  The  arm  is  a  very  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  body.  What  can  a  body  do 
without  arms?  The  power  and  grace 
of  Qod  are  most  necessary  for  the 
saints,  "they  go  from  strength  to 
strength**  (Psalm  Ixxxiv.  7). 

in.  The  arm  guards,  protects,  de- 
fends, and  saves  the  body  from  danger. 
The  power  of  Qod  protects,  defends, 
and  saves  His  mystical  body,  the  saints, 
from  the  assaults  and  blows  of  Satan. 
"  When  we  were  yet  without  strength** 
(Rom.  V.  6)  (Isa.  iv.  6;  Psalmxxi.  1; 
V.  11 ;  Isa.  xxxi.  6). 

IV.  The  arm  is  that  which  we  take 
hold  of  and  lean  upon.  God's  grace 
and  strength  are  the  support  of  weak 
and  feeble  saints.  "  He  led  them  .  .  . 
with  His  glorious  arm**  (Isa.  Ixiii.  12). 
"The  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his 
hand"  (Psalm  xxxvii.  24) . 

V.  The  body  has,  and  needs  ttoo 
arms.  We  read  not  only  of  the  arm, 
but  of  the  "arms**  of  God.  "Under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms**  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  27).  The  arm  of  power,  as 
well  as  the  arm  of  mercy. 

VI.  A  man  usually  stretches  out  his 
arms  when  he  calls  a  rebellious  child 
whom  he  is  ready  to  pardon.  God 
"  spreads  out  his  hands  all  the  day  imto 
a  rebellious  people**  (Isa.  Ixv.  2). 

Vn.  With  our  arms  we  embrace 
our  friends.  Thus  Laban  embraced 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  18).  Jacob  em- 
braced his  sons  (Gen.  xlviii.  14). 
Esau  embraced  Jacob  {Qen.  xxxi  v.  4). 
God  embraces  His  people  with  arms 
of  mercy  and  of  love  (Cant.  11.  6). 

VIII.  In  our  arms  we  carry  our 
weak  and  young  children.  The  Al- 
mighty God  carries  His  weak  children 
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in  His  arms.  **  He  shall  feed  his  flock 
like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the 
lambs  i^ith  his  arms  and  carry  them  in 
his  bosom**  (Isa.  xl.  11). 

IX.  The  arm  is  the  instrument  of 
action.  Without  the  Almighty  arm 
we  can  do  nothing  (John  xv.  5 ;  Isa. 
xxTi.  12;  Psalm  Ixxi.  10). 

X.  The  arms  of  man  are  the  symbols 
of  his  power  and  might.  Thus  Samson 
broke  the  two  cords  wherewith  he  was 
bound,  and  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass  he  slew  a  thousand  men.  Gkxi's 
aim  is  mighty  in  power.  **  Hast  thou 
an  arm  like  God?**  (Job  xl.  9). 
**  Who  knows  the  power  of  his  anger?** 
(Psalm  xc.  11). 

But  there  is  a  disparity  between  the 
arm  of  man  and  the  arm  of  God.  The 
arm  of  man  is  an  arm  of  flesh,  thQ 
arm  of  Gkxl  is  spiritual.  The  arm  of 
man  is  short;  ''The  Lord's  arm  is  not 
shortened  that  he  can  not  save  **  (Isa.  li  x. 
1).  The  ann  of  man  is  often  weak, 
the  arm  of  God  is  all-powerful.  The 
arm  of  man  may  be  broken  or  cut  off, 
the  arms  of  God  are  "the  everlasting 
arms.  **  "*  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy 
strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord**  (Isa.  li. 
9;  Hi.  1). 

FROM  THE  ORIENT. 
£t  Rby.  Dayies  Moore,  A.M.,  B.D., 

SiNGAFOBE,  MaLATA. 

The  Unclean  Leper.-— He  is  a  very 
common  object  here.  His  sickness,  as 
to  its  origin,  may  probably  in  most 
cases  be  traced  to  heredity.  Unclean 
practises,  or  unclean  eating  on  the  part 
of  parents  induced  disease,  which  in 
the  child  has  deteriorated  into  leprosy. 
The  constant  eating  of  semi -decayed 
fish  among  the  poor  classes  will  result 
in  ulcerous  disease  that  may  develop  In 
the  course  of  heredity  into  leprosy. 
Syphilis,  that  scourge  of  the  East, 
may  also  settle  down  into  leprosy. 
This  colony  has  leper  hospitals  and  a 
leper  island  where  these  wretched, 
doomed  creatures  are  incarcerated.  But 
naturally  they  prefer  to  be  free,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  our  lepers 


are  so  confined,  and  never  the  wealthy. 
In  the  Chinese  house  where  I  am  at 
present  living,  the  owner,  an  exceed- 
ingly wealthy  man,  died  of  this  horrible 
disease.  Our  landlord,  liis  son,  who  is 
about  the  premises  every  day,  is  much 
disfigured  with  the  same  sickneES.  But 
ho  never  cries  out,  **  Unclean  I  **  when 
approaching  any  one,  and  will  shake 
hands  with  the  greatest  of  freedom,  tho 
his  fingers  are  almost  gone.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  young  lady  missionary 
calling  upon  us  met  this  gentleman  at 
our  front  door,  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  Afterward  she  inquired  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  hands.  Hear- 
ing he  had  the  leprosy  she  was  natur- 
ally somewhat  perturbed,  but  knowing 
there  was  no  abrasion  on  her  hand,  felt 
quite  reassured  after  we  had  provided 
her  a  basin  of  water  well  seasoned  with 
Jey*s  Fluid. 

We  may  safely  say  that  leprosy  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  uncleanness,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  unclean  disease,  the 
ever-abiding  and  ever-apt  emblem  of 
sin.  Any  person  who  has  the  leprosy 
is  truly  unclean,  but  it  can  not  be  in- 
ferred that  either  that  man  or  his  direct 
parents  have  sinned  unclean  sins,  for 
the  disease  infliction  may  hail  back  to  a 
much  more  remote  time. 


Heathen  Benevolence. — The  idea 
that  benevolent  institutions  do  not  exist 
outside  of  Christian  countries  ought  to 
be  corrected.  It  does  violence  to  facts, 
and  also  to  the  spirit  of  love  that  works 
even  where  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  yet 
known.  I  remember  reading  in  a  ser- 
mon by  an  eminent  American  clergy- 
man that  the  "hospital**  was  solely  a 
Christian  institution,  and  unknown  be- 
yond the  pale  of  Christianity.  This  is 
not  correct.  In  this  settlement  are  two 
great  hospitals  built  and  endowed 
by  non-Christian  Chinese.  Connected 
with  them  are  large  pauper  wards 
which  prove  an  incalculable  blessing 
not  only  to  the  natives  but  to  poor 
Europeans  and  Eurasians.  In  the  year 
1895  twenty-flve  thousand  sick  were 
treated  in  these  hospitals.    The  dift- 
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eases  causing  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  were  feyers,  syphilis,  rheuma- 
tism, beri-beri,  and  dysentery.  The 
two  benevolent  Chinamen  who  erected 
these  institutions  conferred  a  vast  and 
abiding  benefit  upon  the  poor  and  sick 
of  this  land,  and  left  behind  them  a 
memorial  pleasing  to  God  and  men. 


God's  Providbncb  in  Nature. — 
Nature  teems  with  illustrations  of  this. 
Another  instance  comes  to  us  from  the 
island  of  Madagascar.      In  a  recent 


article  upon  that  country,  a  writer,  in 
Le  Oenie  Civil,  describes  a  certain  tree 
which  belongs  to  the  banana  family, 
and  is  called  by  the  French,  ''Arbre 
de  Voyageurs, "  or  **  Traveler's  Tree.  ** 
When  the  rain  falls,  the  great  wide 
peduncles  of  the  tree,  curving  upward 
from  the  base,  serve  as  a  reservoir. 
Here  the  water,  if  not  disturbed,  will 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  dry  period. 
A  simple  incision  with  a  knife-blade 
will  at  once  obtain  a  cool  and  abundant 
supply  of  good,  sweet  water. 


SKSD-THOUGHTS  FOR  SSRMONS  AND  PUBLIC  DISCOURSS. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


Factors  in  Salvation. 

There  are  four  things  of  great  im- 
portance to  salvation : 

1.  Belief  in  a  record. 

2.  Faith  in  a  person. 
8.  Trust  in  a  promiser. 
4  Obedience  to  a  Lord. 
Salvation  begins  in  the  first,  but  is 

fully  enjoyed  only  in  them  all. 
Adam*s  sin  began  in  disbelief  of  a  tes- 
timony, and  so  beclouded  his  relations 
to  God,  and  led  to  distrust  and  disobe- 
dience. Man's  return  follows  the  same 
process :  he  begins  by  believing  a  testi- 
mony, and  so  comes  to  know  and  trust 
and  obey. 

If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins. 

Yet  even  of  such  as  believe  He  may 
still  say.  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no 
faith? 

The  need  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not 
because  faith  is  a  difi^cult  achievement, 
but  because  man's  heart  is  utterly  apos- 
tate and  antagonistic,  and  they  them- 
selves conf est,  **  We  trusted  that  it  had 
been  he  who  should  have  redeemed 
Israel.** 


Lincoln's  Skill  in  Debate. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  debates  with 
Douglas*  learned  something  from  One 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake.    The 


Lord  Jesus  confounded  and  silenced  the 
Pharisees  by  a  question  which  they 
could  safely  answer  in  neither  of  the 
only  two  possible  ways :  **  The  baptism 
of  John,  was  it  from  heaven  or  of 
men?" 

And  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  second  de- 
bate at  Freeport,  HI. ,  put  this  question 
to  Douglas:  **Can  tiie  people  of  a 
United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits,  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  State  constitution?** 

If  Douglas  said  no,  he  would  never 
be  returned  to  the  Senate  by  his  Illinois 
constituency :  if  he  said  yes,  he  could 
never  secure  the  Southern  vote  for 
President.  As  it  was,  Douglas,  by  his 
answer— tho  it  was  skilfully  evasive — 
lost  the  support  of  the  Charleston  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1860,  and  failed  of 
being  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency. 


Bishop  Simpson  on  the  Bible. 

Bishop  Simpson  says:  '"There  are  four 
grand  argomenta  for  the  troth  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  is  the  miradet  on  record;  the 
second,  the  propheeiet;  the  third,  the  goad- 
neat  of  the  doctrine;  the  fourth,  the  moral 
character  of  the  penmen.  The  miracles  flow 
from  DiTine  power^  the  prophecies  from 
Divine  undentanding,  the  ezoellence  of  tha 
doctrine  from  Diyine  ffoodnsMS,  the  moral 
eharaeter  of  the penmem  from  JHrtnepmHip, 
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Thaa,  OirliUaBitj  to  built  opoa  these  f cmr 
imiDOTAl>le  pi  Here  the  power,  the  usder- 
■t ending,  the  gnortneei,  the  puritj  of  Qod. 

*'The  Bible  mnet  be  one  of  theee  thiags— 
either  an  inTeoUoo  of  good  men  or  engela, 
orbed  men  or  bed  engela,  or  a  reveiatioii 
from  Ood.  But  It  ooold  not  be  the  inTentioa 
of  good  men  or  angeia,  for  thej  neither 
would  nor  oould  make  a  book  telling  liee,  at 
the  eame  time  eaying,  'Thne  eaith  the  Lord,* 
when  they  knew  it  all  to  be  their  own  inven* 
tion.  It  could  not  be  the  inventioo  of  wicked 
men  or  derile,  for  they  could  not  make  a 
book  which  commands  all  duty,  which  for* 
bids  all  sin,  and  which  condemns  their  souls 
to  all  eternity.  The condnsioo  to  irresistible 
—the  Bible  most  be  given  by  Dirine  Inspira- 
tion." 


Proposed  New  Bible. 

Such  men  as  Dean  Farrar,  Dr.  Her- 
ton,  and  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  have  united 
in  a  proposition  to  prepare  a  Bible  for 
children  and  families  founded  upon  the 
theories  and  alleged  discoveries  of  the 
higher  criticism.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Old -Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  reconstructed  accord- 
ing to  the  deliverances  of  modem  criti- 
cal science,  should  be  put  in  place  of 
the  ancient  Bible. 

We  have  already  a  children's  Bible 
for  the  public  schools,  a  women's 
Bible  with  all  the  portions  omitted 
that  are  supposed  to  bear  hard  on 
womankind ;  and  now  we  are  to  have 
a  thoroughly  scientific  Bible  prepared 
by  a  scientist  and  scholar  who  is  free 
from  all  cant,  bigotry,  and  prejudice, 
as  all  scientific  and  intellectual  men 
are.  And  why  not  now  a  Univer- 
salists'  Bible,  with  all  parts  omitted 
that  look  like  final  perdition  to  ungodly 
men ;  and  a  Unitarians'  Bible,  in  whidi 
all  is  omitted  that  implies  the  deity  of 
our  Lord  ?  By  the  time  we  have  all  the 
new  Bibles  which  modem  invention 
devises,  and  modem  unbelief  and  disbe- 
lief make  expedient,  what  will  be  left 
of  the  dear  old  Book? 


weep  it  it  with  cm  bada  to  tiie  deKrt 
and  our  facet  towaid  a  better  Eden,  to 
which  we  are  rapidly  hastening.-— 2^. 
«/.  Owmmhig, 

It  is  good  to  take  up  and  to  bear  the 
cross,  whatever  it  may  be,  wliich  God 
sees  fit  to  impose.  But  it  is  not  good 
and  not  safe  to  make  crosses  of  our  own, 
and  by  an  act  of  our  own  choice  to  im- 
pose upon  ourselves  burdens  which  God 
does  not  require,  and  does  not  author- 
ise. Such  a  course  always  implies 
either  a  faith  too  weak,  or  a  will  too 
strong ;  either  fear  to  trust  Gk>d's  way, 
or  a  desire  to  have  our  own  way. 


How  much  depends  on  our  attitude 
and  the  direction  in  which  we  move  I 

Eve,  when  she  wept,  wept  with  her 
back  upon  Eden  and  her  face  to  the 
desert ;  but  let  us  rejoice  that  when  we 


BeechMT  and  Ingersoll. 

The  following  story  has  been  often 
told,  and,  whether  true  or  not,  la  very 
suggestive  and  helpful : 

It  to  said  that  in  a  small  company  of  men. 
Colonel  IngersoU  was  one  day  indulging  in 
hto  assaults  on  Christianity.  Among  hto 
hearers  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who 
seemed  to  be  listening  in  an  abstracted  way. 
Whrn  the  blatant  infidel  had  done,  the  old 
man  slowly  lifted  himself  from  lito  attitude 
and  replied: 

**If  you  will  excuse  me  for  changing  the 
oonTersatlon,  I  wiU  say  that  while  you 
gentlemen  were  talking,  my  mind  was  bent 
on  a  most  deplorable  spectacle  which  I  wit- 
nest  to-day." 

**What  was  itf*  at  once  inquired  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  who,  notwithstanding  hto  peculiar 
▼lews  of  the  hereafter,  is  noted  for  hto  kind- 
ness of  heart 

**  Why,**  said  Mr.  Beecher,  **as  I  was  walk- 
ing down-town  to-day  I  saw  a  poor  lame 
man  with  crutches  slowly  and  carefully 
picking  hto  way  through  a  cesspool  of  mud 
in  the  endeavor  to  cross  the  street  He  had 
just  reached  the  middle  of  the  filth  when  a 
big  burly  rufllan,  himself  all  bespattered, 
rushed  up  to  him,  jerkt  the  crutches  from 
under  the  unfortunate  man,  and.  left  him 
sprawling  and  helpless  in  the  pool  of  liquid 
dirt,  which  almost  engulf t  him.** 

**Wbat  a  brute  he  was!**  said  the  ColoneL 

**  What  a  brute  he  was  T  they  all  echoed. 

**Tes,**  said  the  old  man,  rising  from  his 
chair  and  brushing  back  hto  long  white  hair, 
while  hto  eyes  glittered  with  their  old-time 
fire  as  he  bent  them  on  IngersoU— "yes. 
Colonel  Ingersoll,  and  you  are  the  man. 
The  human  soul  to  lame,  but  Christianity 
gives  it  crutches  to  enable  it  to  pass  the 
highway  of  Ufe.    It  to  yoor  teachings  that 
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knock  tbeee  omtobM  firom  nndar  It  and 
toftTes  it  a  helplesB  and  radderlesf  wreck  in 
the  slough  of  deepood.  If  robbing  the  hu- 
man soul  of  its  only  support  on  this  earth— 
relijrion— be  your  profession,  why,  ply  it  to 
your  heart *s  content  It  requires  an  architect 
to  erect  a  building:  an  incendiary  may  re- 
duce it  to  ashes.** 

The  old  man  sat  down,  and  silence  brooded 
over  the  scene.  Colonel  Ingersoll  found  that 
he  had  a  master  in  his  own  power  of  illustra* 
tion,  and  said  nothing.  The  company  took 
their  hats  and  parted. 

The  more  we  are  disunited  from  the 
UDDecessary  and  entangling  alliances  of 
this  life,  the  more  fully  and  freely  will 
our  minds  be  directed  to  the  life  which 
is  to  come.  The  more  we  are  sepa- 
rated from  that  which  is  temporal,  the 
more  closely  shall  we  be  allied  to  that 
which  is  eternal ;  the  more  we  are  dis- 
united from  the  creatures,  the  more  we 
shall  be  united  to  the  Creator. 


The  Paradox  of  Holy  Writ. 

"  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One.  and  ye  know  all  things.  " 

^'If  any  man  tbinketh  that  he  know- 
eth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet 
as  he  ought  to  know. " 

Paradox  more  compactly  stated  in 
one  phrase:  "To  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge.  ** 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them 
that  perish  foolishness,  but  not  so  the 
preaching  of  Christ's  death.  Upon 
that  error  the  whole  fabric  of  apostate 
Christianity  is  based.  It  is  owned  as 
part  of  the  world's  philosophy,  and  as 
the  highest  tribute  to  human  worth. 

The  cross  has  shut  up  man  to  grace 
or  judgment.  It  has  broken  down  all 
partition  walls.  Before  the  cross,  cir- 
cumcision was  the  outward  sign  of 
covenant  blessing ;  afterward,  the  token 
of  apostasy. 

Rationalism  and  ritualism  are  the 
two  great  enemies  of  the  cross.  A 
gospel  which  pays  oourt  either  to 
man's  reason  or  to  man's  religion  will 
never  fail  to  be  popular.  The  First 
Epistle  to  Corinthians  touches  on  ra- 
tioDali8m»  and  the  Epistle  to  Galatians 


on  ritualism;  Paul  turned  from  both 
to  the  **  offense  of  the  cross.  ^ 

The  cross  stands  for  self  emptying, 
also,  and  hence  is  perpetually  an  oflenso 
to  the  religion  of  selfishness — of  self -ela- 
tion. It  is  not  reached  by  us  without 
the  kenoris.  It  stands  for  both  the  sin 
offering  and  the  burnt-offering. 

The  law  of  the  leper  may  teach  us  a 
lesson.  Two  sparrows  were  sold  for  a 
farthing,  and  no  more  was  needed  for 
the  leper's  cleansing.  If  price  was  to 
be  paid  at  all,  could  it  possibly  be  less? 
But,  after  the  leper  is  brought  nigh  to 
God,  it  behoved  him  to  bring  all  the 
great  offerings  the  law  enjoined. 

We  must  not  huckster  the  gospel, 
adulterating  it  to  suit  the  natural  or 
carnal  man. 

Faith  is,  first,  belief  of  a  record  or 
testimony ;  secondly,  belief  in  a  person ; 
lastly,  it  has  the  character  of  trust, 
which  always  points  to  the  future,  and 
the  word  rendered  trust  is,  etymologi- 
callyv  hope.  Our  faith  can  admit  of  no 
degrees,  but  trust  in  God  has  as  many 
degrees  as  there  are  saints  on  earth. 
Our  faith  in  this  sense  depends  entirely 
on  our  knowing  God  and  on  commun- 
ion with  Him ;  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
comes  by  hearing  Him. 


At  every  pier  along  the  new  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames  tiiere  hangs  a  chain 
that  reaches  to  the  water's  edge  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  But  for  this,  some  poor 
drowning  creature  might  perish  with 
his  very  hand  upon  the  pier.  An  ap- 
peal to  perishing  sinners  to  trust  in 
Christ  is  like  calling  on  a  drowning 
wretch  to  climb  the  embankment  wall. 
But  once  rescued,  it  is  not  the  chain  the 
river  waif  would  trust  for  safety,  but 
the  rock  immovable  beneath  his  feet. 


Pagan  mythology  had  a  three-headed 
monster  at  the  door  of  hell,  but  mod- 
em Christianity  has  its  Cerberus  at  the 
gate  of  heaven.  FaitL  repentance,  and 
the  Spirit's  work,  inte  ded  to  bring  sal- 
vation to  our  very  dofir,  and  master  our 
hostile  hearts,  are  turned  by  men  into  a 
threefold  hindrance  to  the  way  of  life. 
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V0TX8  BT  THE  WAT. 


Soma  Critict  Criticised. 

At  thb  Prizb-Fioht. 

"I  nerer  saw  a  priae-flght  before,  and  I 
•hall  not  attend  any  more,  no  matter  what 
compensation  may  be  offered —not  becauae 
it  IS  wronic,  but  becauae  once  U  enough  for 
me.  I  feel  like  Lord  Cheaterfleld,  who,  after 
his  first  day's  bunting,  inquired  of  his  host 
if  a  gentleman  ever  did  it  a  second  time.**— 
EX'SenaUtr  John  J.  IngalU, 

A  more  pertinent  question  is,  Does  a 
gentleman  permit  himself  to  witness  a 
prize-fight  thejirit  time? 

**Is  It  only  an  Eddy?" 

**Is  it  only  an  eddy,  or  is  it  more?  I  can 
not  help  asking  the  question.  I  hope  that  it 
IS  only  an  eddy,  and  that  my  fears  are 
groundless.  But  sometimes  I  fear  that  it  is 
more  than  an  eddy,  that  it  is  a  rising  and 
destructive  flood,  not  for  Christianity,  but 
for  Oongregationalism,  for  Congregational- 
ism seems  to  have  yielded  most  to  doctrinal 
▼agueness  and  disintegration.  If  we  are  only 
in  an  eddy  1  shall  be  glad,  and  perhaps  my 
brethren  can  reassure  me.  At  all  events  I 
have  spoken  my  anxious  word,  and  I  have 
spoken  it  in  the  painful  solicitude  of  Ioto.** 
~-Dr,  Behrendt  in  The  CongregatiowUUt. 

Dr.  Behrends  does  well  to  make  his 
anxious  inquiry.  We  judge  from  his 
more  recent  utterances  that  he  has  con- 
cluded that  for  Congregationalism  the 
present  tide  is  more  than  an  eddy,  and 
so  has  set  himself  vigorously  to  resist 
it.  If  it  is  to  bo  a  destructive  tide  it 
will  be  because  the  strong  men,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  hold  conserva- 
tive views,  remain  silent  and  inactive. 
Should  they  once  rouse  and  bestir 
themselves,  as  Dr.  Behrends  is  doing, 
the  reaction  would  be  only  comparable 
to  a  cyclone. 

How  It  Strikes  an  Unbelievkr. 

"Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  put  Chriftiantty 
on  rollers,  and  is  engaged  in  moving  it  from 
its  ancient  site  to  one  more  on  a  level  with 
modem  ideas,  and  less  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  discoveries  of  science,  especially 
from  the  discovery  of  evolution.  The  rollers 
employed  in  the  operation  are  the  old  names 
and  phrases  of  orthodoxy  used  in  a  new  and 
non-natural  sense.  Belief  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  is  still  strongly  and  even  unctu- 
ously profit,  but  when  jcu  ask  what  inspira- 


tion means,  yon  find  that  It  meapi  notiilag 
more  than  a  spiritual  excellence  which  is 
shared  by  purely  human  works,  and  that  It 
does  not  preclude  light  or  even  conteoiptn* 
ous  treatment  of  books  of  Scripture,  such  as 
the  Proverbs,  Eeclesiastes,  Job,  and  the 
story  of  Jonah,  to  the  last  of  which  Jesus 
appeals  as  foreshadowing  His  own  burial 
and  resurrection.  Belief  in  the  miracles  is 
prof  est,  but  the  miracles  are  represented.  In 
deference  to  physical  science,  as  manifesta- 
tions of  a  higher  law,  an  explanation  whldi 
would  make  them  no  miracles  at  all.  Belief 
In  redemption  is  profest,  but  It  is  not,  as  St 
Paul  thought,  a  redemption  from  the  oonse 
quenoes  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  or  from  any 
fall,  but  only  from  the  normal  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  The  Messiah,  to  bring  Him  Into 
the  modem  line  of  thought,  becomes  the 
*  Messiah  of  humanity,*  tho  humanity*  is  an 
idea  foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and  even  to 
the  mind,  larger  In  this  respect,  of  the 
Greek.  The  Bible,  with  the  same  object,  is 
to  be  read,  not  *  mechanically,*  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  its  plain  meaning,  but  in  a  philo- 
sophical or  allegorical  sense,  of  whlc^  the 
simple  souls  of  the  writers  never  dreamed. 
Revelation,  It  seems,  was  hidden  from  the 
revealers. 

"I  would  respectfully  submit  that  a  qrstem 
of  factitious  rationalisation,  call  It  ^spiritual 
theology, '  or  what  you  will,  is  no  more  likely 
than  the  fabrications  of  the  Jesuit  to  supply 
a  firm  foundation  for  religion.  Its  tendency 
Is  not  only  to  falsify  our  views  of  particular 
facts  or  doctrines,  but  to  subvert  our  general 
allegiance  to  truth.  If  mistrust  of  It  Is  Infi- 
delity, I  must  allow  myself  to  be  called  an 
InfldeL^-OoMtirin  amith  to  the  Editor  of 
the  New  York  dan,  March  tS. 

That  is  the  way  it  strikes  an  avowed 
unbeliever  who  is  probably  as  well  qual- 
ified as  any  other  nuui  to  appreciate  the 
Uterary  quality  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  just  now  being  done  by  some 
of  the  advanced  critics.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  putting  of 
Christianity  on  rollers  is  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  large  numbers  of 
those  already  skeptically  inclined,  and 
upon  many  more  who  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  discust  take 
their  cue  from  the  newspaper  repots 
of  what  some  preachers  say. 

Mercenary  Europe. 

** Blood  counts  for  little  In  the  Iron  gama 
of  war.    The  onl^  thing  that  oaa  nat^  Iron 
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!•  gold.  It  was  well  pointed  out  by  a  writer 
in  last  Sunday's  TrUtmnt  that  the  real  bonds 
of  peace  in  Europe  are  not  marriage  certifi- 
cates nor  registers  of  birth,  but  the  literal 
bonds  of  financiers,  which  represent  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  nations.  If  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  destroyed,  who  will  pay  the  Turk- 
ish debt?  That  is  the  phase  of  the  Eastern 
question  which  is  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  they  not  the  least  influential  of 
men."— iVew  Ywk  THJbwM^  March  lU  1897. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the 
real  bonds  that  bind  the  European 
powers  to  their  policy  of  infamy  in 
dealing  with  Turkey  and  Greece  and 
the  Cretans  are  no  longer  national  in- 
terests, but  the  Turkish  bonds,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  past  due.  Alas,  for 
mercenary,  merciless  Europe ! 

**In  the  criticism  of  the  early  sources  of 
Christianity,  we  are  now  embarkt  upon  a 
retrograde  movement  toward  traditional- 
ism.^—Prof.  Adolf  Hamack. 

So  even  this  rationalistic  German 
professor  concedes  that  the  critics  have 
been  forced  into  a  movement  back  to 
the  orthodox  belief  in  the  inspiration 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  1  liiat  is  what  he  means  by 
a  **  retrograde  movement  toward  tradi- 
tionalitm^—thtLt  dreadful  word  I 

The  Fui  Islands  Missions. 

**The  Fiji  Islands  contributed  last  year  to 
Foreign  Missions  nearly  fS5,000.** 

Are  we  likely  to  need  a  part  of  their 
contribution  to  help  secure  the  preach- 
ing of  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
here  in  America? 

CowABDLY  Ministers. 

**The  generality  of  ministers,  whether  they 
belioTe  in  these  mythical  stories  of  the  Bible 
or  not,  dare  not  express  their  disbelief."— 
Dr.  M.  J.  Savage. 

The  Unitarian  doctor,  as  reported 
in  the  .  daily  papers,  refers  to  such 
stories  as  those  In  the  opening  of  Gen- 
esis, and  yehemenUy  declares  that  **  it 
is  grotesquely  hideous  to  entertain  such 
a  belief  as  is  involved  in  the  stories  of 
the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
F^  of  Man,  etc.  If  he  had  known 
anything  about  the  preaching  of  the 
majority  of  orthodox  ministers — and 
those  the  ablest— he  would  not  have 


been  guilty  of  such  defamation  of  men 
who  are  neither  insincere  nor  cowardly. 
Were  they  the  hypocrites  and  cowards 
he  declares  them  to  be,  the  reported  ex- 
perience of  the  doctor's  church  in  Bos- 
ton— where  he  freely  and  vigorously 
denounced  all  such  **  grotesquely  hide- 
ous" beliefs — would  not  encourage 
them  to  follow  his  example.  It  would 
rather  be  in  order  to  anticipate  a  speedy 
return  to  hyper-orthodoxy  to  avoid 
bankrupting  and  disrupting  their 
churches ! 


Echoes    from   the   Evangelistic  Plat- 
form. 

Gen.  H.  H.  Hadley,  of  the  United 
States  Church  Army,  the  organization 
which  he  recently  started  with  the  co 
operation  of  Bishop  Potter  in  New 
York,  spoke  recently  at  Christ  church, 
Springfield,  Mass. ,  on  the  general  work 
of  the  army.  He  took  as  his  text  the 
words  of  the  ruler  of  the  feast  in  Christ's 
parable,  **  Compel  them  to  come  In. " 
•The  Church  Army  was  started  in  Eng- 
land twenty -four  years  ago.  It  at  first 
met  with  opposition,  even  from  the 
churches,  but  now  it  is  everywhere 
recognized  as  a  power  for  good.  The 
leader  was  a  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he, 
followed  by  his  small  band,  would  go 
down  to  the  wharves  in  London  and  by 
their  musical  instruments  and  chorus 
singing  would  attract  a  crowd.  That 
Army  now  has  an  income  of  $405,000  a 
year.  The  movement  has  at  length 
reacht  America,  and  excellent  work  is 
being  done. 

General  Hadley  said : 

**  We  preach  to  the  drunkards  that  they  can 
be  saved  from  their  drunkenness,  and  to 
thieres  that  they  can  be  saved  from  their 
desire  to  steal.  We  have  had  as  many  as  106 
rise  at  a  single  meeting.  We  three  men  who 
are  here  to-night  are  of  that  low  class.  I 
was  a  drunken  lawyer.  Ool.  8.  F.  Jones  here 
was  a  dying,  wandering  tramp,  who  stum- 
bled into  the  post  to  get  a  sandwich.  Kajor 
Brown  was  an  opera  singer  who  hesitated 
long,  but  finally  gave  up  his  profession  and 
came  to  the  work.  As  to  the  church  army, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  not  a  one-man  affair. 
Five  prominent  ministers  in  New  York  make 
up  the  oommlsslon  that  stands  at  the  tieaO. 
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TIm  oooBtrj  to  dlTld«d  into  deputiiMoti.  A 
oooTort  oomw  in  ma  raomlt  oo  six  mooUu* 
trUl.  and  is  pat  In  charg«of  the  offloen.  who 
taach  blm  the  Bible  and  prajrer-book.  Then 
whao  the  lix  months  are  past,  he  ts  re- 
oeiTed  into  the  church  and  ts  called  a  soldier. 
The  BalTatlon  Armj  makes  something  of  a 
mistake  in  OTerlooking  the  church,  and  in 
discouraging  its  members  from  atteodinR 
church  senrices,  but  it  has  done  an  immense 
good  in  ssTing  thousands  of  souls,  and  espe- 
oiallj  in  causing  the  church  to  wake  up. 
Our  uniform  senresus  a  good  turn  by  arrest- 
ing attention  and  attracting  the  people 
around  us." 

Mr.  Hadley  was  followed  by  Colonel 
Jones,  the  leader  of  the  work  in  Bos- 
ton, who  said : 

**The  work  of  the  church  army  has  been 
well  defined  as  *the  Gtospel  in  shirt-aleeTee.  * 
There  is  a  class  of  men  which  is  looked  upon 
as  hopeless.  Listen :  *  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
seek  and  to  saTO  that  which  was  lost.*  A 
learned  man  was  one  daj  addressing  a  large 
audience  of  poor,  homeless  street  urchins. 
He  quoted  a  Greek  sentence  and  said,  ^I  don*t 
wppose  any  of  you  boys  can  translate  that,* 
when,  from  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  arose  a 
begrimed  hand,  and  a  boy's  Toioe  gare  the 
English  translation,  and  added,  *But,  doctor, 
you^Te  used  the  wrong  tense.*  I  have  yet 
to  And  a  man  so  low  as  not  to  bear  about 
him  some  resemblance  to  the  Son  of  Man. 
Great,  big,  loving  hearts  often  beat  beneath  a 
ragged  jacket.  The  first  year  that  we  started 
our  post  m  the  slums  of  Boston  our  attend- 
ance was  :)6,000.    I  started  a  wood-yard  and 


set  the  boys  to  woriE,  and  now  we  employ 
daily  some  itt  or  tO  men.  I  nszt  etaited  a 
restaurant,  and  now  a  man  can  go  thers  and 
get  a  good  meal  for  fivecenta.  We  feedeach 
day  there  about  1,90a  We  have  also  started 
a  lodging-room.  Thus  we  Jiave  tried  to  give 
a  practical  siile  to  our  work.  This  morning 
in  8t  Btephen*s  church  in  Boston  ten  of  the 
men  who  were  oonyerted  in  the  mission  wm« 
confirmed  in  the  church.  Now  this  army 
comes  to  you  here  In  Springfield  and  knodcR 
at  the  door  of  the  church  for  admission.** 

The  organization  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  working  part  of  the 
church. 

In  the  closing  days  of  his  late  cam- 
paign in  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
city,  Mr.  Moody  gave  some  very  plain 
instruction  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  utterances 
on  the  Seventh  Commandment : 

**  Before  a  mixt  audience  it  would  be 
more  pleaiant  to  pass  over  the  Seventh 
Commandment  But  the  time  has  come  for 
speaking  out.  If  I  should  see  a  beautiful 
young  lady  standing  on  the  brink  of  Niagara 
and  I  should  haul  her  over  upon  the  rooks 
below.  70,000,000  of  people  would  revile  me: 
yet  I  would  rather  have  a  man  thus  treat 
my  daughter  than  to  lure  her  on  to  moral 
destruction  and  then  cast  her  off.  Do  you 
think  that  the  God  of  heaven  will  permit 
such  things,  and  that  the  man  who  is  guilty 
of  such  an  awful  sin  is  not  going  to  suffer! 
It  iHlust,  not  love,  that  leads  to  adultery." 


SERMONIC  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  CURRENT  LIFE. 

Bt  Rbv.  Louis  Axbbrt  Banks,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  Christ  and  his  Frisndb, 

**  The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends,  **  Etc. 


BiARiifo  FRurr  nf  Old  Age.— The  world- 
wide influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent 
public  utterance  in  deftose  of  the  position 
of  Greeoe  against  the  **Six  Goliaths"  of 
Europe,  and  the  widespread  celebration  of 
the  ninety-third  birthday  of  Neal  Dow, 
together  with  his  clear-headed  appeal  to 
the  churches  in  behalf  of  Prohibition,  are 
signal  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  utter- 
ance of  the ninety-seoond  Psalm:  **The right- 
eous shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree:  he 
shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  Those 
that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
sliall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 


Thc  Two  Suuriim.— It  Is  interesting  to  fol- 
low the  striking  parallel  between  the  appeal 
of  Gladstone  from  the  **  concert"  of  Europe 
to  the  ** conscience"  of  Europe  against  '*Tne 
Great  Assassin,"  and  Neal  Dow's  ringing  ap* 
peal  to  the  oonscience  of  the  churches  of 
America  against  the  licensed  liquor  traffic. 
Gladstone  makes  it  clear  that  uie  Turkish 
Saltan  exists  to  murder  fifty  thousand  Chris- 


tians a  year  at  the  permission  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Europe.  Neal  Dow  makes  it 
lust  as  clear  that  the  liquor  Sultan  in  Amer- 
ica murders  a  hundredf  thousand  victims  a 
year,  at  the  permission  of  the  Christian 
churches.  God  speed  the  heroic  call  to  con- 
science in  both  hemispheres  I 

A  Hbart  Full  of  Tramps. —A  certain  com- 
munity out  on  Long  Island  was  greatly 
annoyed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  tend  of 
tramps  who  pillaged  the  farmhouses  and 
defied  the  authorities  to  punish  them.  These 
lawless  men  made  their  headquarters  in  an 
empty  barn,  to  which  thev  brought  their 
plunder  and  enjoyed  their  hideous  revels.  A 
sinful  heart  is  in  much  the  condition  of  that 
bam.  The  heart  naturally  belongs  to  God. 
and  ought  to  be  the  treasure-house  of  good 
thoughts  and  holy  purposes,  and  sweet  and 
happy  musings.  But  evil  lusts  and  appetites 
and  sins  like  vsgrant  tramps  invade  the 
heart  and  make  it  their  den  of  debauch. 
They  go  out  through  the  eyes  and  the  ears 
of  their  miserable  victim  and  bring  back 
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h  aucsllo  ioldl«i7. 

A  BoDii  OH  Fm.— ThB  a1ti*Nia  o(  a  poMon 
of  WillnabwTa,  Fl,  won  cnulr  aknoed  k 

I  rui  froDi  tbair  bomaa 


Fraplerao 
om  a  long  di 


whloli  thsT  impoM  oo  tho  Lord  mi  tban 
who  an  lUUdinf.  Baal  pnverll  •our'-' — 
Tuv  dlOerHit.  It  ti  tbo  aarnaat  trj 
■oal  olsarlj  dinotad,  and  Mter  bom  Lu  um 
dead-lMter  offloe.  A  nod  maDj  cburcbaa 
■oald  aCaod  a  better  cbaDoo  for  a  r«TlTal 
a  a  itop  ooold  ba  put  to  tha  daad-letler 


iocldeDl  SUKKsall  tha  duiker  of  I 

tiufitLble  appetlEftq  and   paasloEU 

hidden  in  tba  ileHp  liann-cbainb 

■oul,    irbara  some   Budnea  temptatloa  ma; 

Ipilta  tbl«  bidden  tlndBr  aod  sac  tha  houI  'od 

Tea  DiMMB  or  LoatRo  Om'a  Bbuluruu.  — 
Tba  euniia  (Itmi  b^  Iho  captain  of  the 
Haamahlp  Bag^nam  for  grAng  aaboro  re- 
osntly  ia  very  lucgaBtlTe.  He  aira  that  for 
manU  dajaths  ^  waa  io  bad  ba  oould  aot 
■aa  tba  ion,  and  he  loat  hia  nokoDioB.  Row 
many  tban  an  od  the  broader  aeaof  bumaa 
life  irho  loaa  their  reckoning  Id  tho  tog  and 
are  bopelaHly  oaal  aahore.  Thank  Ood 
tlwra  ia  >  niot  who  nevur  y<.'t  hiS  k.^t  BU 
rackoolDE,  alwari  to  iio  tmd  by  a  par- 
[dazad  aoul.     He  cams  [o  tbo  dlaclplca  la  tba 

BOOB  taroDcht  thsm  Into  quYat  and  peace.    On 
ever]' norm^went  dncii,  or  foe-bouod  ihlp, 

thaprarerful  aaflorniByj--"  "- ' 

twt  ta&dar  voice  aartaift 
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EEEPiKa  in  Tubs,— Few paoplewbo  liften 
loa  sreat  elPKerhaTean;  oonceptloii  ol  tba 
eiactlni  rezlmea  popular  alageraara  oom- 
palled  to  rollaw.  %ilba  Berar  allows  har- 


fnl  elTeotB  on  bervolca.  On) 
alagsra  of  Oermanr  baa  n 
ToioB  tbroi^h  Inhaling  tobacco 
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IB  the  arenlDE  after  the  oonoerCa.  Tbia 
iiiiiinnaij  care.  In  order  to  keep  tha  toIM  Io 
tnoe.  ■asgena  the  sltll  greater  necenlty  of 
-watchful new  in  haapinK  tba  heart  and  ■odl 
In  bannoDr,  The  bumaa  aoul  la  llksa  moat 
delluate  musical  Ipstruraeot,  and  ean  DOCba 
knpt  sttunod  ao  oslo  glre  forth  thaaoimda 
lit  loin  unit  hciM  and  faith  Boleaa  roarded 
Aa  the  kind  Of  tcN>d  a 
,  or  IDS  atmosphers  abe  braathaa 
aoA  or  til  upon  her  voice,  ta  the 
newspapara  tra  read,  (ba  coaver- 
Slob  WB  IndulKa.  and  tba  thougbta 


from  evil  Inlli 
lella  for 


(he  barmony  or  diKord  of  tba  aoul. 

Lies  or  BtKruoTTT  nt  Pbatik.— nw  poo- 
pla  have  aoj  Idea  of  tlie  oarloua  tblnga  that 
Sa  their  w»  into  the  United  atatv  mati, 
and  UnaUr  hrbiR  np  la  the  Dead-Latter 
OUce  In  waahln^oo.  8uah  thlnga  aa  rattle 
makes,  ikulla,  Indian  aoalpa,  tarantulaa, 
ravolvwa,  Calae  teeth,  bomos,  bottlaa  of 
" '-' Me  olla  and  polaooa,  and 


Hany  paople  who  make  public  prater 
Beam  to  Hare  ae  errooeouj  an  iil''a  of  ili->  , 
obfact  of  praror  aa  cha  p,.op|.!  who  »enJ 
than  thln^^  have  of  the  proprlettea  of  the 
Dnlied  States  Fost-Omce  Department.  How 
often  In  the  praror- iDsellnB  wa  hear  a  man 
pretendlnE  to  address  the  Almlebty,  while 


S  legal  obllgatloa 
BBEtlament.  He 
■at  nimaaii  to  wori  again,  however,  with  a 
brave  heart,  and  havlnfr  proapered  Id  bual- 
UM^  ha  name  to  New  Tork  with  hIa  note- 
book. Id  which  wereantered  ■nadrfaniounli, 
and  tha  namea  of  A  aoora  or  more  of  old 
Hew  York  wbolea^  and  maaufacturinx 
flnua;  He  went  from  one  to  another,  and 
paid  dollar  for  dollar  all  tha  old  debU  that 
had  been  wriilan  In  the  prollt  and  loM  ac-  • 
oount  long  ago.  Buoh  >  man  la  not  under  v 
tha  law  but  nndsr  graoa.  He  la  Dot  hooeat  ... 
becanae  be  feara  the  punlihoiant  of  law,  but  * 
beoause  of  the  Inner  pronpIlDga  of  the  SouL 
He  ha*  a  law  written  In  the  tahleu  of  hi* 
heart  more  Imperatlva  than  the  law  en  tba 
■tatnte-booka.  The  lattarmarbold  hlni  free 
of  debt,  but  the  Inner  Uwatlll  ooilecta  the 
onf ormitlsn  obligation.  The  miltenDlum  will 
1 ,j|gg  ^jp  ipger  1,^  J,  Biprema  in 


innuineBaaa 6r  the atataoioDt of  am 

(dalma  to  hate  been  robbed  of  tt  million  dol- 
lara'  worth  of  diamonda.  The  man  la  now 
penoileM,  Ra  cialma  that  hs  w«ot  tea  hand 
conoart  In  Jackaon  Park,  Chicago,  and  waa 
aantlbafged  and  robbed  of  ■  hundred  and 
three  dbmonda,  wblt^  he  bad  In  a  belt,  and 
wblob  were  tlie  pnidnet «(  hia  operations  Is 
tha  Tranavaal.  Whether  thia  Aaaft  Korj 
tstrueamot,  man;  a  poor  wandering  tramp 
who  la  llvInK  toMlBT  bj  tteggarr  or  pillage 
baa  been  roblied  of  }eweia  more  pracloua 
than  an*  the  mine*  of  South  Africa  have 
ever  fielded.    The  Jewel  of  Innooenoe,  llie 

iBWel  of  a  mother^  love,  the  Jewel  of  a 
rutbtui  character,  the  jewel  of  confidenee 
in  Ood,  a  hope  of  heavan.  a  fallowahip  with 
Cbrlat.-and  Vat  al"     '  •         ■:       . 

ham  been   taken  fr 
thieveacf  luat  and  i 


-—  afallo' 
>  precious  ] 


SEruumici  to  Loiai^t.— There  m  aome- 
IhlDB  insplriOK  about  the  enthnslaam  with 
which  the  Oreeki  who  have  been  living  Id 
Anmlca  are  answering  the  appeal  of  their 
king,  and  an  going  home  on  everv  veaaal 
that  eroassa  the  ooeau,  to  flgbt  under  thair 
native  flag.  When  the  French  line  steam- 
ship Otampao'ia  went  out  on  her  laat  voj- 
Xshe  carried  a  hundred  aod  flftr  Oreeki. 
were  iMund  for  the  Island  of  Oreta.  and 
who  took  with  them  twenU  casea  of  riflaa 
-  ■     Bowltw    ■■  ■ 

—  _^— _,. — „  ». — .,- — -js  who  .      _   . 

dared  awaj  frton  their  lovalt*  and  Odelltr 
oould  bear  the  wpeal  et  tbetr  King  to  oome 
back  and  aaslst  Him  In  the  b«Me  He  ia 
mairing  against  Bin.  niecbnreheveiT  where 
wonldlakeon  newooarage  and  insplntlon, 
and  many  a  thraataoed  defeat  would  be 
turned  Into  a  speed/  victory. 

losBBRoa  Ihrtad  or  Iblahiib.  — Ur.  H.  X 
Boil  haa  reoantir  written  •  book  on  enjam 
tlons  Id  the  Antarotlo,  In  which  ba  *i&\ 
very  InterestInK  atccT  of  bow  tba  ^te  OM 
day  Bighted  a  loac  Island,  flat  a«  a«to». 
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but  ritlDff  In  one  place  to  a  miMdi  greater 
helirht.  Sailing  aloog  at  a  dietanoe,  tbey 
fouod  that  it  waa  about  fiftjr  mllee  in  length. 
A«  no  land  m  that  poaltion  waa  markt  on 
the  charta,  the  captain  drew  nearer  and  oalled 
all  handa  on  deck  to  celebrate  the  diaoorery 
of  an  important  ialand.  The  new  land  waa 
chriatened  Svend  Foyn,  in  honor  of  the 
famous  Norweician  whaler  of  that  name,  but 
aa  they  drew  nearer  etill,  they  were  bitterlr 
diaappointed  to  And  that  the  new  iilano, 
which  tbey  had  hopt  might  yield  much 
comfort  and  profit,  waa  merely  a  floating 
iceberg  of  enormoua  dimeniiona.  Ita  dirty 
gray  color,  giren  it  br  the  sifting  aahea  of  a 
▼olcano,  was  responsible  for  their  mistake. 
We  eometimes  see  churches  that  remind 
us  of  that  iceberg.  They  make  large  preten- 
siona  and  are  the  theater  of  a  good  deal  of 
brilliance  in  intellect  and  music  and  display, 
and  if  Tiewed  from  a  distance  sufBclently 
remote  appear  to  be  an  island  of  CAiristian 
fertility  and  comfort.  But  when  a  wayfar- 
ing soul  draws  near  he  finds  that  it  is  only 
an  iceberg  after  all,  and  yielda  no  fniita  of 
Christian  kindneaa  and  mercy. 

Facino  Shifwrbck.— No  one  who  haa  ever 
been  through  such  an  experience  can  appre- 
ciate the  loy  of  the  twenty-seven  seamen  on 
the  British  ship  A-ndrata  when  they  beheld 
the  steamship  QmXario  answering  their  flag 
of  distress  on  the  8th  of  March  last,  and 
drawingnear  with  evident  purpose  to  save 
them.  They  were  in  danger  or  immediate 
destruction.  They  had  been  in  an  awful 
storm  for  many  daya.  The  bulwarks  were 
swept  clean  away.  The  chain-plates  were 
torn  off  and  the  topmasts  were  gone.  The 
vessel  waa  unmanageable,  and  her  starboard 
side  waa  down  in  the  water  as  far  as  the 
hatches.  The  vessel  sprang  a  leak,  and  the 
men  workt  at  the  pumps  until  it  was  evi- 
dently hopeless.  No  wonder  when  the 
steamship  bore  down  upon  them,  weather- 
beaten  sailors  cried  for  Joy.  How  many 
poor  sinners  there  are  whose  ship  of  charac- 
ter has  been  swept  by  storm,  whose  masts 
and  sails  are  gone,  and  whose  leaky  hull  is 
sure  to  founder  unless  divine  help  shall  soon 


only  tnm  from  their  own  worthIsM  moBBS 
and  climb  into  the  life-boat.  they  ahail  flfi 
safety  and  peace. 

DiAMovne  Amovo  trk  Rubbibb.  —A  few  days 
ago  a  gentleman  from  New  York  lost  a  val- 
uable diamond  from  hia  ring  at  the  statioB 
of  the  New  York  Oentral  Bailroad  in  Poa,4fa- 
keepaie.  He  waa  on  his  way  to  Saratoga 
ana  waited  until  the  train  waa  moving  before 
attempting:  to  set  aboard.  He  mist  his 
footing  and  waa  dragged  some  diatanoe,  Ob 
the  train  hediacovered  that  the  diamond  was 
missing.  He  offered  a  reward  for  ita  recov- 
ery, but  after  two  or  three  daya  had  past 
it  waa  given  up  aa  lost.  But  the  other  daj 
the  baggage-ooan  saw  something  glistening 
among  the  cinders  on  the  track.  It  proved 
to  be  the  gentleman's  diamond  and  waa  re- 
turned to  him.  The  Bible  ia  full  of  the  ad- 
vertisements of  heaven's  lost  diamonda. 
Never  was  such  rich  rewarda  offered  for  the 
reecue  of  lost  treasures  as  are  offered  there. 
And  our  streeu  are  full  of  these  lost  Jewels. 
Noeamest  seekershall  f^  of  making  aflnd, 
or  obtaining  a  rich  reward. 

Thb  Awpul  Wabtc  of  Snr.—A  little  boy 
led  a  policeman  the  other  day  to  a  house 


oome.     To    all    such,  Christ,   uie  might/ 
Savior,  offers  a  sure  salvation.    If  they  will 


which  appeared  at  flrst  to  be  deserted,  but 
at  last  a  little  girl  appeared  at  the  door  and 
said  she  kept  house  for  her  father  and  two 
little  brothers.  She  is  only  ten  years  old. 
**!  am  all  alone  to-day,"  said  the  child. 
^'Papa  Is  drunk  and  haa  gone  away,  and  he 
haa  sold  lots  of  the  furniture."  On  exami- 
nation it  was  found  that  the  father  waa  only 
a  few  years  since  a  well-known  Wall-Street 
broker,  and  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. He  married  a  beautiful  girl  out  of 
a  splendid  family,  whose  parents  gave  her  a 

Sreaent  of  ten  thousand  oollars  on  her  wed- 
ing-day.  This  money  and  all  her  husband^ 
fortune  haa  been  spent  in  the  saloon.  A 
month  ago  she  died,  and  the  husband  haa  been 
drunk  nearly  ever  since.  Who  can  compnta 
the  waste  that  haa  gone  on  in  that  home  I 
No  wonder  the  prophet  exclaima,  **  Wherefore 
do  ye  apend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  your  labor  for  that  which  satis- 
fleth  notr* 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION, 


GETTING  INTO  A  TSZT. 

By  Cornelius  Waleer,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor   OF     StSTEMATIC    DrVTNITY, 

ETC.,  AND  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
P.  E.  Theolooical  Sbionart,  Va. 

**  I  WAS  80  full  of  that  text  that  we 
bad  in  class,"  said  a  student  once, 
**  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I  prepared 
a  sermon  on  it. "  This  class  exercise  had 
been  a  discussion  of  the  meaning,  etc, 
of  a  text,  with  a  trial  of  different  plans 
proposed,  of  its  various  particulars  and 
their  legitimate  conclusion.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  discussion  had  certainly,  in 
one  case,  been  accomplisht. 

So,  too,  in  other  cases.    Subjects  may 


come  at  a  flash ;  the  sermon  may  be  the 
bringing  out  of  one  point— the  general 
impression  may  suggest  and  control 
the  whole  treatment.  But  for  all  these 
and  similar  exceptions,  the  genera]  rule 
is:  Try  and  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  your  text.  Find  out,  if  you  can, 
what  it  really  means  and  all  that  is  in 
it.  And  even  tho  you  do  not  use  all, 
its  full  understanding  will  aid  you  in 
dealing  with  part  Some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  such  investigation  we  may 
now  examine. 

We  take  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
most  precious  of  passages  for  our  pur- 
pose :  **  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son»  that 
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who6oeTer  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life. " 

First,  we  look  at  the  question  of  the 
purity  of  the  text,  what  is  called  lower 
criticism.  Here  there  are  only  two 
very  slight  variations,  that  of  ovru 
and  otrrcjc,  and  the  omission  of  mn-ov^ 
making  the,  instead  of  his,  only-begot- 
ten Son.  The  English  Revised  and 
King  James'  Version  read  alike. 

How  as  to  questions  of  higher  criti- 
cism, those  which  have  to  do  with  style, 
forms  of  expression,  as  indicative  of 
authorship?  Here  we  find  the  point 
has  been  made,  whether  this  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Master's  language,  or 
whether  that  stops  with  the  close  of 
the  preceding  verse.  Are  these  the 
words  of  the  Master,  or  those  of  the 
Evangelist?  It  is  urged  that  such  is 
the  case  with  the  last  two  verses  of  this 
same  chapter,  where  St.  John  seems  to 
be  following  out  or  supplementing  the 
declarations  of  John  the  Baptist  It 
is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  reason 
for  referring  the  language  following 
the  declarations  of  the  Baptist  to  the 
Evangelist,  f.«.,  that  they  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  stage  of  John  the  Baptist's 
teaching  and  mission,  can  not  apply  to 
this  statement  of  the  text  as  made  by 
the  Master.  The  Spirit  dwelt  in  Him 
without  measure.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the 
usual  acceptance  of  this  as  the  language 
of  the  Master.  Its  inspiration  and 
divine  authority  are  not,  however,  by 
this  issue  affected.  Whether  the 
Master,  speaking  from  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  dwelt  in  Him  in  all  ful- 
ness, or  the  Evangelist  under  the 
authentication  of  that  Master  speaking 
by  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  it  is  truth 
divinely  authoritative. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  its  exegesis, 
its  interpretation.  Is  anything  of  that 
kind  needed?  Are  there  any  expres- 
sions that  are  peculiar,— that  need  ex- 
planation? 

One  of  these  is  the  word  ''world"; 
its  Johannean  sense,  the  ''world,"  not 
of  physical  nature,  not  merely  of  men, 
of  moral  and  spiritual  humanly,  but 


that  humanity  alienated  from  God. 
So,  too,  the  appellation  **  only -begotten 
Son. "  Its  peculiar  significance  not  of 
a  Sonship  of  origination  in  time,  but  of 
essential  sameness  of  being  and  nature, 
as  also  of  mediatorial  relation.  So,  too, 
**  believeth, "  hath  faith ;  not  only  be- 
lieves His  words,  but  trusts,  confides 
in  Him,  in  His  person.  The  terms 
** perish"  and  ''eternal  life"  also  de- 
mand specific  examination. 

Passing  from  the  criticism  and  exe- 
gesis, we  look  now  at  the  logical  an- 
alysis. 

"  God. "  He  is.  There  is  a  God,  the 
Infinitude  of  Being  and  Perfection. 

Gkxl  loves.  He  comes  into  relations 
with  His  creature,  man ;  and  one  of 
these  relations,  that  of  love. 

"  Gk)d  loves  the  world. "  Loves  men 
not  only  as  His  creatures,  but  as  sinful 
and  rebellious  creatures,  and  in  spite 
of  their  alienation  and  enmity,  with 
the  love  of  pity  and  compassion. 

God  exercises  this  love  to  a  sinful 
world  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  His  well- 
beloved  Son. 

God's  loving  self-sacrifice  has  in 
view  man's  salvation,  deliverance  from 
perdition,  eternal  life. 

God  makes  this  love  operative  to  its 
full  effect  as  man  by  faith  appropriates 
it :  "  Whosoever  believeth. " 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  occupied  in 
what  is  properly  closet  study  and 
work.  While  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  preacher,  these  matters  are 
only  in  their  results  for  the  hearer. 
Of  course,  if  the  preacher  would  show 
off  his  Greek  or  Hebrew,  or  his  higher 
criticism,  or  his  theological  skill  and 
profundity,  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented. But  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  as  for  his  hearers,  not  to  avail 
himself  of  such  opportunity.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  a  disposition  to 
bray,  there  will  always  be  found  the 
occasion.  Guard  against  the  disposi- 
tion, and  no  such  occasion  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  results  of  the  preceding 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  practical  form, 
in   the    rhetorical    construction,    the 
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tfirnDgement  of  the  ideas  and  material 
for  practical  inatmction  and  improTe- 
ment  Tbia  last  is  that  to  which  all 
else  is  to  be  subordinated.  When 
Demosthenes  ended  one  of  his  orations, 
his  Athenian  bearers  said,  "Let  us  go 
and  tight  Philip.**  So  with  the 
sermon.  Its  result  sought  is:  Let  us 
go,  and  do,  or  stop  doing  something. 

Here,  then,  wo  need,  first,  a  unify- 
ing thought  or  truth,  one  that  goes 
through  the  whole  discourse  and  is 
never  absent.  Second,  there  is  to  be 
progress  in  the  exhibition  of  this  truth 
or  idea.  Third,  a  point  of  departure. 
And  last,  a  practical  conclusion,  some- 
thing to  be  done  in  view  of  the  truths 
exhibited. 

As  to  the  first,  the  unifying  truth  or 
idea,  this  can  hardly  be  missed :  "the 
love  of  God  to  men.  ** 

The  point  of  departure,  or  introduc- 
tion, may  be  different  in  view  of  differ- 
ent conditions  and  circumstances.  It 
must,  of  course,  lead  up  to  the  subject 
of  discussion. 

Such  introduction,  for  instance,  may 
be  found  in  the  circumstances:  the 
speaker,  and  the  person  spoken  to— 
Jesus  and  Nicodemus.  Or  it  may 
be  the  idea  that  the  text  is  not  what 
men  naturally  believe  —  the  love  of 
God.  Or  it  may  be  the  fact  that  all 
classes  are  interested  in  the  text — for 
•*  the  world, "  "  whosoever.  " 

But  whatever  this  introduction,  let 
it  be  brief,  and  not  get  into  any  discus- 


sion, or  explanation  of  any  of  the 
topica.  This  is  the  most  common,  and 
often  fktal,  blunder  of  introductioiL 

We  thus  indicate  a  mode  and  prog- 
ress of  thought  and  treatment 

(a)  **  Gk)d  loves  the  world.  **  Evidence 
in  nature  and  human  experience.  But 
peculiarly  the  Gospel  message:  '^Qod 
is  love. "  He  is  holy  and  righteous  and 
wise  and  powerful.  But  He  also  loves 
His  creatures,  takes  interest  in  and 
does  them  good. 

(6)  God  thus  loves  men,  not  only  as 
His  creatures  with  the  love  of  interest 
or  approval  when  they  obey  Him,  but 
of  forgiving,  fatherly  tenderness  and 
compassion.  He  loves  the  world  of  sin  • 
ful  creatures.  The  Father  of  a  world 
of  prodigals. 

{e)  Gk)d  thus  loves  EQs  creatures,  and 
shows  His  love  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
providing  for  their  salvation,  for  their 
deliverance  from  perdition,  for  their  at- 
tainment of  eternal  life. 

(d)  He  makes  this  provision  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  **8o  loved."  "He 
gave  his  only -begotten  Son. "  What 
this  involved  of  sacrifice  and  suffering. 
The  Father  sacrificing,  the  Son  sacri- 
ficing Himself. 

{€)  What  ito  appeal.  "Believe." 
Have  faith.  Gratefully  take  this  gift 
of  divine  love,  escape  death,  and  take 
hold  of  life,  as  He  offers  it.  **  Whoso- 
ever" for  all,  none  excluded.  The 
blessing  of  its  acceptance,  the  enormity 
of  its  rejection.    Amen. 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Bt  D.  S.  Gbbgobt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


FIRST  PAULUrS  GROUP  OF 
EPISTLES. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Reyibw 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
were  considered  as  presenting  the  Doe^ 
triruU  Unfolding  cf  the  Ooipel  or  Divine 
Religion  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and 
were  found  to  consist  of  tteo  Olasset, 
the  Pauline,  unfolding  the  system  of 


Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  Catholic, 
confirming  it. 

Ths  FauUne  EpUUu  were  found  to 
embrace: 

1.  The  Epistles  of  the  fundaniental 
Doctrines  of  Salvation. 

2.  The  Epistles  of  God's  Purpose  of 
Grace  in  a  Renewed  Spiritual  Life. 

8.  The  EpisUes  of  the  Second  Com- 
ing. 
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4.  The  Epistles  of  the  Outward  Re- 
ligious and  Chorchly  life. 

5.  The  Epistle  of  the  Relations  of 
the  New  Dispensation  to  the  Old. 

Paul's  Epistles  of  Salvation. 

The  Fint  Group  of  EpisUes  give  the 
teaching  of  the  Great  Doctor  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  in  expounding  ''with 
blended  argument  and  authority/  for 
the  three  great  races— Roman,  Qreek, 
and  Jew— the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation  which  they 
bad  already  received.  Man's  first  re- 
lation as  a  sinner  to  the  Gospel  is 
through  the  law  which  he  has  broken. 
Ck>ndemned  by  law,  he  perversely  seeks 
salvation,  under  stress  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  by  law,  and  must  be 
taught  that  he  can  only  be  saved  by 
the  grace  of  the  Oospd.  The  Bible 
doctrine  is  that  of  Justification  by  Faith 
in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law. 

Three  Erroneous  Tendencies  were 
manifest  in  the  three  great  historical 
races  to  which  the  Gospel  was  addrest : 

(1)  Of  the  Roman  to  exalt  the  Moral 
Law,  or  the  works  of  morality ; 

(8)  Of  the  Greek  to  exdt  the  Law  of 
Season  and  Culture,  or  Human  Wisdom 
and  Philosophy,  as  the  mode  of  work- 
ing out  salvation ; 

(8)  Of  the  Jew  to  exalt  the  Cere- 
manial  Law,  or  Jewish  rites  and  cere- 
monies, as  a  way  of  salvation^ 

Hence,  we  have  three  Epistles,  one  of 
them  double,  as  nuiking  up  this  group : 

Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians. 

As  human  nature  remains  essentially 
the  same  in  all  ages,  these  tendencies 
appear  continually  in  the  Church,  in 
as  many  different  types  of  legality— bo 
that  these  Epistles  meet  the  perpetual 
needs  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the 
law. 

These  Epistles  are  seen  to  take  up 
the  three  races  to  which  the  first  Three 
Gospels  were  addrest,  and  for  whom 
the  three  great  centers  of  propagation 
were  prepared  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch 
(later  removed  to  Corinth),  and  Rome. 


Lange,  in  his  general  Introduction 
to  his  commentaries  on  the  Epistles, 
remarks  that : 

**I>owD  to  the  preeent  time  theoomprehen- 
Bioii  of  the  Biblical  books  htm  been  eeean- 
tially  retarded  by  regarding  them  too  little 
as  original  oreatlons,  and  by  Inquiring  too 
little  into  their  fundamental  thoughts.  .  .  . 

**As  far  as  the  organic  unity  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  is  concerned,  we  would  make  the 
following  statements  as  a  guide: 

"(a)  Brery  Pauline  Epistle  has  a  clearly 
defined  fundamental  Idea  which  controls  the 
entire  contents  of  the  Epistles. 

**(&)  Tills  fundamental  thought  shapes  not 
only  the  dlyision,  but  also  the  introduction 
and  conclusion,  and  CTcn  pervades  all  the 
slender  threads. 

"(c)  The  introduction  is  determined  by  the 
Apostle*s  method,  which  seises  the  appropri- 
ate point  of  connection  with  a  congregation 
or  a  person,  in  order  to  dcTclop  the  argu- 
ment Into  its  full  proportions. 

"(d)  The  Introduction  is  followed  through- 
out by  a  fundamental  or  didactic  theme 
(proposition),  which  the  Apostle  proceeds 
dogmatically  to  elaborate. 

**(e)  This  elaboration  arrives  at  a  final 
theme,  from  which  the  practical  inferences 
are  carefully  drawn. 

"(O  The  conclusion  corresponds  so  exactly 
to  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  Epistle, 
that  it  is  reileoted  in  all  the  single  parts." 

These  suggestions  should  be  borne 
in  mind  and  made  use  of  in  the  study 
of  the  Epistles. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  was 
58  A. D.,  probably  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary. It  was  written  from  Corinth  dur- 
ing the  three  months  spent  there  dur- 
ing Paul's  second  visit  to  Greece  (Acts 
XX,  8).  Phebe  was  about  to  visit 
Rome,  and  Paul,  who  had  long  desired 
to  visit  the  Imperial  City,  took  occasion 
to  send  the  Epistle  by  her.  ''Phebe, 
the  humble  deaconess  of  Cenchrea, 
when  she  conveyed  this  letter  to  Rome 
or  to  Ephesus,  was  carrying  under  the 
folds  of  her  robe  'the  whole  future  of 
Christian  theology. ' " 

Doubtless  his  aim  was  to  lay  the 
solid  doctrinal  foundation  in  Rome  for 
the  great  future  work  that  was  to  be 
carried  on  from  that  center,  and  of 
which  three  years  later  he  was  to  take 
the  direction  in  person.  The  Epistle 
was  probably  oirculated  widely  over 
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the  Roman  world  among  the  Romans 
in  the  churches. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  for  the 
Church  everywhere  is  that  of  8aiJlnaJtwn 
by  Faith  in  ChriH,  The  Scriptures 
everywhere  teach  that  salvation  is  ac- 
complisht  through  Christ's  work  of  re- 
demption for  mankind.  Man's  sinful 
disposition  constantly  leads  him  to  seek 
salvation  by  Im  awn  obedience  to  law, 
Ths  Boman,  to  whom  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle,  was  the  repreeenUUive  of  law 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  naturally  in- 
clined to  the  error  of  seeking  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  by  obedience  to 
law,  especially  to  the  moral  law  or 
principles  of  natural  Justice.  To  him, 
as  the  man  of  power  and  law,  Paul  pre- 
sents his  great  theme,  in  Rom.  1. 16, 17 : 

**For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Ooepel  of 
Chritt:  for  it  is  the  power  of  Ood  unto  mI- 
vation  to  every  one  that  believeth;  to  the 
Jew  flrtt,  and  alto  to  the  Greek.  For  there- 
in  is  the  riKhteousness  of  God  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith :  as  it  is  written.  The  Just  shall 
live  by  faith." 

Throughout  the  Epistle  Paul's  one 
theme  is, 

Tlie  Doctrine  of  J  uelififsation  by  Faith. 

On  its  negative  side,  the  Gospel 
demonstrates  to  the  Roman  the  impos- 
sibility of  salvation  by  any  obedience 
of  his  own  to  the  moral  law,  or  law  of 
right,  or  any  other  law,  and  so  shuts 
him  up  to  salffation  through  faith  in 
the  righteoueneet  of  anotJier,  that  is,  of 
Christ.  It  is  made  abundantly  clear 
to  all  men  that  man  can  not  save  him- 
self by  keeping  the  divine  law  in  any 
form.     Bernard  has  said : 

**The  subject  on  which  it  Rives  a  full  and 
decisive  exposition  is  not  only  vital  Imt  fun- 
damental ;  namely,  the  need,  the  nature,  and 
the  efTects  of  the  Justification  for  individual 
souls  which  the  Gospel  preaches  and  which 
f4ith  receives.  As  there  can  be  no  repose 
while  that  first  point  of  personal  anxiety, 
*How  can  man  be  Just  with  God!*  is  left 
unsettled ;  so  there  can  be  no  solidity  for  a 
system  of  doctrine  till  the  true  answer  to 
that  question  has  been  distinctly  shaped  and 
firmly  deposited.  Moreover,  if  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  fitly  opens  the  whole  evan- 
gelical record  by  connectinfc  it  with  the 
former  Scriptures,  so  also  for  the  same  rea- 
son does  this  great  Epistle  fitly  open  the 


dootrloal  seriei:  for  whal  tha  oaa  does  la 
respect  of  fact,  tha  other  does  in  respect  of 
doctrine.  Justifying  throughoat  the  Intina- 
tion  with  which  it  opens  that  the  Qoapel  wiU 
here  be  treated  as  that  *whloh  God  has 
promist  before  by  his  prophets  la  the  Holy 
Scriptures.*" 

The  Apostle,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject  so  vital  and  fundamental  for 
the  Roman  church  in  that  age,  provides 
for  the  needs  of  men  of  the  Roman  type 
in  all  subsequent  ages,  since  those  that 
are  Roman  in  character  always  seek  in 
this  legal  spirit  to  work  out  salvation. 
It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  Roman 
represented  the  most  common  and 
widely  extended  form  of  legality. 

The  Doctrine  of  JuttificaUon  by  Faith, 
by  means  of  which  the  Apostle  coun- 
teracted this  early  Roman  tendency,  is 
the  doctrine  to  which  the  Church  re- 
turned at  the  Refonnation  and  by  the 
means  of  which  Luther  and  his  com- 
peers sought  to  counteract  the  modem 
Romish  tendency  to  the  same  error  of 
legality.  The  present  erroneous  doc- 
trinal movements  in  the  Church  are 
traceable  to  departure  from  this  always 
fundamental  doctrine. 

It  seems  evident  that  Paul  addrest  the 
Church  at  Rome  as  a  **  G^tile  Church, 
grounded  on  faith  in  Christ"  That 
there  was  a  Jewish  element  in  it  would 
appear  from  the  fact  that  while  Paul 
quite  generally  addresses  them  as  Gen- 
tiles, as  hi  ch.  xL  18,  he  sometimes  ad- 
dresses them  as  Jews,  as  in  ch.  vii.  1. 

The  predominance  of  the  Gentile 
element,  with  the  presence  of  a  Jewish, 
rendered  necessary  the  JTieodiey  which 
Paul  weaves  into  the  Epistle  in  pre- 
senting the  Pioniion  Apoetaey  and  the 
future  Beetoration  of  the  Jewi, 

Dealing  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Rcmians 
does  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
all,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
should  have  been  accounted  the  matter- 
piece  of  the  ApoeUee,    Says  Farrar : 

"All  writers  agree  hi  reoognising  the 
greatness  of  the  Epistle.  Oalvin  said  ttiat 
*every  Christian  man  should  feed  upon  It  as 
the  dally  bread  of  his  souL*  Lather  calls  it 
*the  chief  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  purest  Gospel.*  Melanchthon  made  It  the 
basis  of  the  first  sdentUlo  treatise  of  BsCor 
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matioo  theology— the  Loci  Commune^  1881. 
Ooleridge  oalla  it  *tho  profoundeBt  book  io 
eztstence.*  Meyer,  'the  greatest  and  riobest 
of  all  the  apostolic  works.*  Tholuck,  *a 
Christian  philosophy  of  human  history.* 
Godet,  'the cathedral  of  the Ohristian  Faith.  * 

Certain  words  by  their  fiequent  re- 
currence show  the  drift  of  the  Epistle. 
Among  these  are : 

"Law, "  which  occurs  76  times. 

"Righteous, "  or  "just"  and  its  cog- 
nates, righteousness,  Justify,  Justifica- 
tion, etc.,  65  times. 

"Imputing, "  or  reckoning  to  the  ac- 
count of,  10  times  in  the  fourth  chapter 
alone. 

The  six  words,  "  Ths  just  aJiaU  live 
by  faith,''  furnish  the  key  to  the 
Epistle. 

It  needs  to  be  carefully  noted,  how- 
ever, that  Juttifl/ing,  Ufe-giving  Faith 
is  not  merely  BiUtf,  whether  in  a  doc- 
trine, or  a  righteousness,  or  a  person, 
but  vastly  more  than  this.  Considered 
in  itself  and  its  results^ 

1st.  It  is  Faithin  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  16 ; 
iii.  20),  and  Faith  In  Christ's  blood 
(Rom.  iii.  24-27),  and  Faith  in  Christ's 
righteousness  (Rom.  v.  1,  2),  with 
added  appropriathig  trust  on  Him  as 
Jesus,  the  Divine  Savior,  far  salvation 
(Actsxvi.  81). 

2d.  It  is  a  faith  that  unites  the  be- 
liever to  Christ  by  a  Mystical  Union,  so 
that  he  is  "in  Christ"  (Rom.  viii.  1), 
sharing  Christ's  divine  life  and  all  that 
is  His;  so  that  Luther  said  rightly, 
"Faith  is  a  divine  work  in  us,  which 
changes  us,  and  creates  us  anew  in 
God.  "  It  becomes  thus  in  the  soul  a 
living  impulse,  a  spontaneous  activity 
in  obedience  to  the  Master— the  spirit 
of  life  (ICor.  v.  17). 

8d.  It  is  a  faith  that  leads  to  an 
absoiute  sdfsurrender  of  the  grateful 
soul  to  Jesus  as  Lord  (Acts  xvi.  81), 
or  Master,  working  outward  and  trans- 
formfaig  the  Christian's  conduct  in  all 
the  relations  of  life. 

Riul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
successively  delineates  Fhith  in  these 
aspects  and  rdations,  which  furnish  the 
main  Divisions  of  the  Epistle. 


The  Plan  of  the  Epistle. 


1st.  The  Introduction.    Ch.  I.  1-17. 

2d.  Justification  by  Faith  as  the  only 
way  of  salvation.     Ch.  i.  18-iv. 

8d.  Results  of  Justification.  Ch. 
v.-viii. 

4th.  A  Theodicy— God's  dealings 
with  Israel.     Ch.  ix.-xi. 

6th.  Resulting  Christian  Conduct. 
Ch.  xii.-xv.  18. 

6th.  Conclusion.  Personal  State- 
ments and  Messages.     Ch.  XV.  14-xvi. 

This  comprehensive  statement  may 
be  unfolded  more  in  detail,  as  an  aid 
in  studying  the  Epistle : 

Introduction. —Ch.  i.  1-17. 

1.  Greeting  by  Paul  as  a  serrant  (slave)  of 
Christ  to  the  salnto  at  Rome.    L  1-7. 

«.  Thanksgiying  of  the  Apostle  for  the 
widely  oommended  faith  of  the  Bonuui 
Christians.    I.  S-16. 

8.  Statement  of  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
▼ation,  through  Juatiflcation  by  F^MitK—as 
the  theme  of  the  Epistle.    I.  16,  17. 

Flart  First.— Justifaition  by  Fhith  in 
the  Righteousness  of  Christ  presented 
as  the  only  and  all-suflicient  way  of 
Salvation.— Ch.  i.  18-vi.  This  em- 
braces: 

I.  The  Necessity  for  Christ's  Bight- 
eousness  shown  by  the  impossibility  of 
a  law  righteousness.     Ch.  i.  18-iii.  20. 

1.  The  Gentiles  are  all  sinners  and  con- 
demned by  the  inner  law  written  in  the  con- 
science.   Ch.  i.  18-88. 

8.  The  Jews,  in  spite  of  their  special  priyi- 
leges,  all  sinners  and  condemned  by  the  law 
giyen  to  them.    Ch.  ii.  1-iiL  19. 

8.  UnlTerHU  Conclusion:  "Therefore by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  Jus- 
tified in  his  sight."   Ch.  iii.  80. 

n.  B)sitive  Presentation  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith  in  the 
Gospel  Righteousness  as  accomplish- 
ing what  the  Law  could  not.  Ch.  iii. 
SO-iY. 

1.  The  provision,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  of  a  righteousness  without  the  law, 
that  Justifies  through  faith  and  excludes  hu- 
man merit  and  boasting  while  establishing 
the  hiw.    Oh.  Ui.  81-81. 

8.  The  agreement  of  this  doctrine  with  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.    Oh.  tv. 
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Pari  Second,— The  Immediate  RentlU 
of  JustiJIeation  Sy  Faith.     Ch.  v.-yiii. 

I.  It  ExaiU  the  Belieter  into  a  State 
of  Free  Grace  wherein  be  is  free  from 
the  Law.     Cb.  v.-vii. 

1.  Tbis  gracious  estate  of  freedom 
from  tbe  Law,  for  tbe  present  and  tbe 
future,  and  for  mankind.     Cb.  y. 

2.  Tbe  objections  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
free  grace  answered.     Cb.  vi.-Tii. 

(1)  Objection,  that  free  graoe  would  multi- 
ply sin.  Answer:  Grace  annlhllatee  sin. 
Ch.  vl. 

«)  Objection,  that  the  doctrine  diaoredita 
the  Law.  Anawer:  The  Law  is  apiritual, 
but  we  are  now  dead  to  the  Law  (Til.  1-6), 
which  at  once  proTokea  to  sin  C7-1S)  and 
KiTea  the  sting  to  disobedience  (18-M).  But 
Christ  RiTes  us  the  yictory  over  sin  (vii.  26). 

n.  It  Freee  the  Bdiever  from  Con- 
demnation and  Unitee  him  to  Christ, 
and  thereby  introduces  bim  to  tbe  new 
divine  life  of  boliness  *'in  Cbrist** 
tbrougb  tbe  Spirit,  with  its  transform- 
ing efficacy  and  its  transcendent  bopes 
and  results.     Cb.  viii. 

Ficirt  Ihird.  -^A  Tlieodiey,  Ju^ifying 
Ood  in  Hie  Present  B^eeiion  cf  Israd. 
because  of  their  rejection  of  His  method 
of  salvation  by  grace  rather  than  law. 
Ch.  ix.-xi. 

I.  God  righteous  in  rejecting,  free 
in  electing.     Cb.  iz. 

1.  Paurs  intense  lore  for  Israel.  Ch.  ix. 
1-6. 

9.  Spiritual  sonship  independent  of  natural 
deacent.    Ch.  iz.  6-9. 

8.  Ood'a  free  will  illustrated  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  Esau  and  Pharaoh.    Ch.  iz.  10-1& 

4.  Israers  failure,  in  seeking  Justification 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  altho  the  way  by 
faith  waa  open  to  them.    Ch.  iz.  liMBt. 

II.  IsraeVs  Besponsilnlitfffor  the  Be- 
jection.     Cb.  x. 

in.  Ood'e  Oracious  Flan  in  His  pres- 
ent dealing  with  Israel.     Cb.  xi. 

1.  The  rejection  is  (a)  only  partial,  not  ab- 
solute (ch.  zi.  1-10) ;  Cb)  temporary,  not  final, 
and  meant  for  the  blessing  of  the  Qentiles 
(11-88). 

8.  To  the  Qlory  of  Ood.    Ch.  zi.  88-86. 

Part  Fourth,— The  Gospel  Righteous- 
ness through  Faith,  in  its  Transforming 
Power  over  Christian  Conduct  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.     Ch.  xii.-xv.  18. 


I.  Conduct   as  a  member  of    the 
Christian  body.     Ch.  ziL  1-81. 

I.  In  the  ezerdse  of  special  splrltnal  gifts. 
Ch.  zii.  1-S. 

8.  In  its  ezercise  of  lore.    Ch.  zU.  9-tL 

II.  Conduct  as  a  subject  of  the  state. 
Ch.  xiU.  1-14. 

I.  Toward  tbe  aUte.    Ch.  zlil.  1-7. 

8.  Toward  other  subjects    Ch.  ziii.  8-14. 

m.  Conduct  in  questions  of  con- 
science.    Cb.  xiv.  1-xY.  12. 

Condusian,  —Bpistciary  Matter.    Ch. 
XV.  18-xvl. 

I.  Penonal  apology  (zy.  18-81),  and  future 
plans  (81-88). 

II.  Personal  SalutotloDa.    Ch.  zri.  l-M. 
in.  Closing  BenedioUoB.    Oh.  zvL  86-87. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus 
seen  to  be  a  most  complete  presentation 
of  (1)  fundamental  Doctrine  of  SaUa- 
tion,  (8)  the  Dt'wne  X(f49  resulting  from 
it,  and  (8)  of  tbe  Christian  Conduct  re- 
quired by  it 

That  Rome  was  tbe  point  from  which 
this  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Bible 
statements  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
would  exert  the  widest  influence,  ap- 
pears from  a  consideration  of  the 
changes  that  had  moved  the  religious 
center  from  Jerusalem  westward. 

[In  the  progress  of  Christianity  the  center 

of  the  Church  constantly  drifted  in  the  prov- 

idenoeof  Ood  toward  Rome,  theoentetfof  the 

empire.    The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  left 

the  Jews  without  the  temple  which  had  bsaa 

the  center  of  their  religious  system,  so  that 

the  pilgrimages  of  Christians  to  the  mother 

church  at  Jerusalem  from  other  chnrohss 

were  no  longer  possible.    The  Greek  center  of 

missionary  effort  at  Antioch  gradually  lost 

importance,  as  Corinth,  the  center  of  Greece 

proper,   was    taken    posseosion   of  by  the 

Apostle  to  the  Gentiles:  and  thia  again  ga^e 

place  to  Rome  when  that  city  became  the 
onegreat  oenter  from  which  toe  travel  and 
traflic  and  law  of  the  world  went  forth,  and 
to  which  ereiTthing  returned.  Henoe  the 
Importance  which  Paul  attacht  to  thecdiuroh 
at  Kome  as  the  central  point  of  instruotion, 
and  the  transfer  of  tbs  Gospel  oenter  by 
himself  to  Rome  as  his  last  work  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.] 

L^ofe. -In  addition 
mentariea  on  the 
deriTC  substantial 

ress  of  Doctrine  In  the  New  Testament," 
Farrar,  "Messages  of  the  Books,"  Words- 
worth, "Greek  Testament  with  Notes," 
Stiller,  "Commentary  on  Romans,"  Laage^ 
"Commentary  on  Romans,"  and  otfiar 
kindred  worn.] 
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PASTORAL  SECTION. 

THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 


By  Watland  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Mat  2-8.— Light  on  thb  Daily 
Duty. 

HU  disciples  say  unto  him,  Master,  the 
Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  thee  ;  and 
ffoest  thou  ihither  again  f  Jesus  an- 
swered. Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in 
the  day?  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day, 
he  sturMeth  not,  because  he  seeth  Vie 
light  of  this  world.  But  if  a  man 
walk  in  the  night,  hestumbleth,  because 
there  is  no  light  in  him,— John  zi. 
8-10. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  unex- 
plained parable  of  our  Lord  streams 
various  lights  upon  this  really  great 
matter  of  the  daily  duty. 

First  light :— There  is  yielded  every 
man  a  definite  time  for  the  doing  of  his 
daily  duty.  "Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day?"  Each  man  is  fur- 
nisht  with  his  twelve  hours. 

You  say  you  have  no  time.  But  did 
you  ever  think  that,  while  you  are  in 
time,  and  before  eternity  enwraps  you, 
you  have  all  the  time  there  is?  You 
shall  not  miss  your  twelve  hours.  By 
our  measurements  they  may  be  longer 
or  shorter— the  three-score  years  and 
ten,  or  the  life  cut  short  in  what  we 
call  untimeliness.  But  a  certain  and 
sufficient  section  of  time  shall  be  yielded 
you  for  filling  with  your  duty.  I  think 
that  true  which  some  one  said :  **!  am 
immortal  till  my  work  is  done. " 

Second  light :— This  yielded  and  defi- 
nite time  is  to  be  filled  with  the  duty 
appropriate  to  the  time.  ''If  a  man 
walk  in  the  day  he  stumbleth  not. " 

The  primal  duties  are  plain.  I  do 
not  say  that  duties  never  seem  to  clash, 
or  that  it  is  never  difficult  to  discover 
Just  what  duty  may  be.  Yet,  as 
plainly  as  the  sun  shines  into  the  day, 
so  plainly  stand  disclosed  and  regnant 
the  great  primal  duties ;  and  concern- 


ing these  there  i^no  question  but  that 
the  twelve  hours  allotted  me  should 
be  filled  with  the  doing  them. 

These  unquestioned  and  regnant 
duties  spring  out  of  our  relations. 
The  relations  in  which  we  confessedly 
stand  are  the  mothers  of  our  duties. 
Every  man  stands  in  relations  Oodward; 
out  of  these  spring  duties  Godward — 
e,g,,  recognition  of  God,  worship, 
obedience,  trust,  righteousness.  Every 
man  stands  in  relations  others-ward; 
we  are  certain  things  —  husbands, 
wives,  children,  neighbors,  friends, 
citizens,  etc.  Out  of  these  relations 
spring  immediately  and  confessedly 
corresponding  duties.  This  second 
light  on  the  daily  duty— how  luminous 
it  is  I  **  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day 
ho  stumbleth  not.  ** 

Third  light :— These  duties  are  to  be 
done,  notwithstanding  opposition  and 
difficulty. 

Tho  the  Jews  had  threatened  stoning, 
our  Lord  would  not  remain  in  Perea 
when  His  duty  called  Him  back  to 
Bethany.  There  is  nothing  so  holy  and 
imperial  as  the  doing  of  the  daily 
duty. 

Fourth  light:  —  There  are  nights 
which  prevent  the  doing  of  the  daily 
duty.  *'But  if  a  man  walk  in  the 
night  he  stumbleth  because  the  light 
is  not  in  him.  " 

(a)  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  induce 
the  night  of  a  bad  putting  off  of  the 
daily  duty. 

{b)  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  induce 
the  night  of  carelessness,  of  a  shabby 
doing  of  the  dally  duty. 

(c)  There  is  the  night  of  lost  oppor- 
tunity of  the  doing  the  daily  duty. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  life: 
the  filling  of  the  twelve  hours  with  the 
daily  duty. 
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Mat  1^15.— LsaaoHs  from  thb 
Lkavsb. 

And  the  dow  came  in  to  him  in  the  eve- 
ning, and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  wa$  an  olive 
leaf  pluekt  off:  eo  lioah  knew  thai 
the  watere  were  abated  from  off  the 
eorfA.— Gen.  vili,  11. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  think  of  these 
lessons  in  the  bright  spring  wea- 
ther. 

What  a  Joj  and  spring  of  hope  that 
pluekt  leaf  must  have  been  to  Noah, 
after  the  long  desolation  of  the  flood. 
And,  Just  as  that  pluekt  olive-leaf 
was  symbol  of  many  precious  things  to 
Noah,  so  all  these  million  leaves,  wa- 
ving now  about  us,  bear  ministry  of 
most  valuable  spiritual  meaning  to  our 
selves. 

First  .-—These  leaves  furnish  lesson 
of  the  value  of  steady,  tho  humble, 
working. 

Each  single  leaf  well  represents  a 
single  person.  The  whole  summer 
foliage  of  each  tree  is  accurate  symbol 
of  a  present  living  generation  of  men 
and  women.  The  tree  is  the  city,  the 
church,  the  nation.  In  time  the  leaves 
drop  off,  but  the  tree  remains.  So 
generations  pass  away,  but  the  city, 
the  church,  the  nation  stands.  The 
leaves  die,  but  the  tree  lives.  Men  die, 
but  mankind  lives. 

And  the  tree  lives  ever  after  differ- 
ent, because  the  summer  foliage  was 
hung  upon  it.  For  all  the  woody  por- 
tion of  the  tree  is  formed  by  the  leaf 
alone.  Every  single  leaf,  of  all  the 
millions  waving  in  the  summer  air,  is 
steadily  at  work  manufacturing  its 
small  proportion  of  woody  flber,  and 
sending  it  down  along  shoot  and  spray 
and  branch  and  trunk  and  into  root, 
giving  the  tree  thus  girth  and  loftiness 
and  wider  sweep  of  bannered  boughs. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  the 
pillared  trees  of  a  far-stretching  forest 
are  but  the  vast  results  which  the  pa- 
tient, plodding  leaves  have  builded  us ; 
year  by  year,  tiiey  have  come  and  gone. 
I  think  every  leai  ought  to  be  vocal  to 
us  of  the  value  of  patient,  tho  it  may 
be  humble,  service. 


Second :— These  leaves  aboat  us  are 
symbolical  of  beneficent  mediation. 

It  has  been  computed  that  Ume  are 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  over  every 
square  inch  of  the  earth's  anrface 
18,750  Ions  of  carbonic  add  gas.  This 
gas  is  deadly  to  all  life  animal.  But, 
through  the  millicHi  etomata  or  mouths 
with  which  every  leaf  is  fumisht, 
they  receive  this  deadly  gas,  and, 
toucht  of  moisture  and  of  the  sun- 
light, they  decompose  the  gas  in  their 
green'  laboratory,  take  to  themselves 
the  carbon  to  work  it  up  into  woody 
flber,  and  throw  off  the  oxygen,  pure, 
sweet,  life-supporting.  And  so  the 
leaves  make  it  possible  for  us  to  live. 

Well,  there  is  plenty  of  moral  car- 
bonic acid  about  in  the  moral  atmos- 
phere. Christians  ought  to  be  like  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  which  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  They  ought 
to  be  perpetually  at  work.  They  ought 
to  be  sources  of  moral  health,  sweet- 
ness, purity. 

Third  :^These  leaves  are  symbolical 
of  helpful  shade.  It  ought  to  be  our 
purpose,  like  the  leaves,  to  cast  help- 
ful, protecting  shade  over  our  fellows, 
that  the  springs  of  their  hope  and  cour- 
age be  not  dried  away  in  the  hot  and 
dusty  and  sometimes  tiresome  life. 

Fourth :— Leaves  are  symbolical  of 
sacriflcial  care-taking.  Every  leaf 
manufactures  a  bud  to  succeed  itself. 
Not  simply  for  the  self  may  we  live, 
but  for  others,  for  the  young,  for  the 
generation  to  succeed  ourselves. 

Fif th :— Leaves  are  symbolical  of 
a  noble  aspiration.  They  struggle 
steadily  toward  the  light.  8o  every 
one  of  us  should  seek  to  hold  himself 
in  the  communion  of  Christ,  who  Is  the 
soul's  light. 

Mat  16-22.— The  Greatest  Thino 
TO  Know. 
Our  Father  which  airt  in  heawn. — Matt. 

vi.  9. 

This  flrst  clause  in  the  great  yet 
simple  prayer  tells  us  of  the  greatest 
thing  to  know. 

Think  first :— We  are  here  taught  the 
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fact  of  the  being  of  CM,  and  that  is  a 
great  thing  to  know.  ^'Onr  Father 
which  art. "  Art — that  is  a  verb  of  be- 
ing.   Actually  God  is  in  existence. 

Think  second  :— This  first  clause  of 
our  Lord's  prayer  makes  revelation  to 
us  that  this  God  is  our  Father :  **  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven.  **  And  the 
certainty  that  Qod  is  our  Father  is  an 
utmost  thing  to  know. 

Christ  discloses  to  us  the  fulness  of 
the  fatherly  idea,  not  that  of  begetting 
simply,  but  that  of  a  brooding  and 
fatherly  heart  of  love  and  care. 

Notice,  Just  here,  a  singular  and 
noteworthy  fact  concerning  Christ's 
use  of  the  term  Father  as  applied  to 
€k>d  in  relation  with  Himself.  Christ 
taught  ui  to  say  our  Father.  But  He 
always  spoke  of  God  in  relation  to 
Himself  as  the  Father,  My  Father,  and, 
as  toward  others,  y(mr  Father,  but 
never,  as  including  Himself,  our 
Father.  Christ  stands  toward  God  in 
different  and  unique  relationship.  He 
is  in  lonely  and  singular  sense  the  Son 
of  God,  and  so  He  is  fitted  to  make 
definite  revelation  to  us  of  the  heart  of 
God,  that  it  is,  in  the  utmost  of  mean- 
ings, a  Father's  heart  of  love  and  care. 

Think  third:— This  first  clause  in 
this  great  prayer  nuikes  revelation  to 
us  that  men  are  brothers— and  that  is  a 
mighty  thing  to  know,  **Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven. "  And  this  fact 
of  our  deep  human  unity  and  brother- 
hood because  we  all  have  one  Father, 
Qod,  the  latest  science  is  rea£Qrming. 
Certainly  such  things  as  these  are  the 
greatest  possible  things  to  know— that 
God  is ;  that  God  is  Father ;  that  men 
are  brothers. 

Turn  to  some  practical  applications 
of  this  great  knowledge. 

(A)  Since  God  is  Father,  I  ought  to 
stand  toward  Him  in  filial  relation.  Is 
God  the  Father  of  all  men  ?  Certainly. 
Of  the  worst,  the  most  defiantly  sinful? 
Certainly.  Does  God  have,  as  Father, 
the  same  feeling  toward  all  men  ?  No ; 
that  is  impossible.  There  is  a  most 
real  difference  between  the  love  of  be- 
nevolence and  the  love  of  complacency. 


Toward  even  the  worst  sinner  Qod  does 
have  the  fatherly  love  of  benewlenee, 
but  only  toward  those  who  are  in  real 
filial  relation  with  Him  can  He  have 
the  fatherly  love  of  eomplaeeney,  of 
delighting  in  them.  We,  tho  sinners, 
may  be  brought  into  filial  relation 
toward  God  through  Christ.  Let  me 
come  under  this  divine  complacency, 
and  so  be  sure  God  is,  in  this  utmost 
meaning,  my  Fftther.    John  i.  12. 

(B)  Since  God  is  Father,  let  me  value 
this  relation  of  sonship  to  Him ;  it  is 
honor  beside  which  all  other  honors 
fade. 

(C)  Since  God  is  Father,  we  need 
not  be  troubled  with  questions  as  to 
whether  prayer  can  reach  and  move 
Him.  Certainly  the  child's  cry  can 
find  the  father's  heart. 

(D)  Since  God  is  our  Father,  we  may 
be  sure  that  He  knoweth  our  frame  and 
that 'His  heart  runs  out  toward  us  in 
the  fullest  sympathy. 

(E)  Since  God  is  our  Father,  let  me 
be  sure  that  His  refusals  to  me  are 
really  His  best  blessings.  They  are 
His  love  and  wisdom  which  refuse. 

(F)  Since  God  is  our  Father,  let  me 
remember  that  my  daily  toil  is  His 
business,  and  let  me  make  it  noble  by 
doing  it  as  toward  Him. 

(G)  Since  God  is  our  Father,  and 
we  are  therefore  brothers,  let  me  be 
brotherly. 

Mat  28-20.— Thb  Hand  of  Help. 
And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and 
lifted  him  up:   and  immediately  his 
feet  and  ankle  bones  received  strength. 
And  Tie  leaping  up  stood,  and  vhUJU, 
and  entered  with  them  into  the  tern- 
pie,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising 
Qod.— Acts  lii.  7-8. 
I  am  sure  this  lame  man  could  have 
done  it  all— this  standing,  walking, 
leaping,  without  that  hand-lift  from 
the  Apostle.    Jesus  would  have  been 
enough  for  him.     He  could  have  got- 
ten on  without  further  help  from  the 
Apostle  than  the  speaking  over  him 
the  great  and  the  gracious  name. 
But  I  suppose  the  Apostle  gave  him 
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his  hand  because  he  oould  not  help  it ; 
because  his  whole  heart  yearned  to  lend 
the  man  some  help ;  because  there  was 
in  the  Apostle,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  genuine,  Christian,  irre« 
sistible  impulse  to  help  wherever  he 
could  lend  a  hand. 

That  is  a  fine  true  legend  sculptured 
into  the  base  of  the  marble  bust  of  John 
Wesley,  as  it  stands  there  near  the 
poet's  corner  in  Westminster  Abbey :. 
''God  buries  the  workers,  but  He 
carries  on  the  work.  **  Tes,  He  does 
and  He  wil  1 .  His  cause  will  go  march- 
ing on  whether  you  or  I  lend  a  hand  or 
not.  If  I  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  God 
will  find  some  one  who  gladly  will. 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  lend  a  hand. 
And  we  are  unchristian  in  just  the  pro- 
portion in  which  we  refuse  to  do  it, 
and  excuse  ourselves,  saying :  **  Some- 
body else  will.  "  For  God  lifts  us  into 
the  dignity,  if  we  will  let  Him  do  it,  of 
being  coworkers  together  with  Him. 
And  we  bereave  ourselves  of  a  great 
blessing  and  reward,  if  we  refuse  to 
work  with  God ;  and  especially  with 
the  portion  of  God's  cause  to  which  we 
stand  closest.  This  portion  of  God's 
cause,  special  to  ourselves,  while  it 
will  get  on  without  us,  will,  however, 
get  on  a  great  deal  better  and  quicker 
with  our  hand  of  help,  Just  as  this 
lame  man  got  quicker  and  stronger  on 
his  feet  through  this  Christian  and 
generous  hand -help  of  the  Apostle. 

(A)  Well,  lend  the  hand  of  help  to 
the  regular  Sunday  services  of  your 
own  church : 

(a)  Do  it  by  always  talking  your 
own  church  up,  never  down. 

{h)  Do  it  by  steady  presence  at  the 
services. 

{c)  Do  it  by  personal  invitation  to 
your  church. 

{d)  Do  it  by  a  cordial  welcome  and 
hand -grasp  to  all  who  come. 

(e)  Do  it  by  cheerful  and  regular 
payment  for  the  support  of  your 
church. 

(6)  Lend  a  hand  to  the  mid-week 
service  of  your  church : 

(a)  By  remembering  the  value  of  it. 


The  church's  heart  and  hearth  is  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting. 

(b)  By  taking  the  front  seata  in  it 
(e)  By  yourself  taking  share  in  song 

and  prayer  and  speech. 

(C)  Take  by  the  right  hand  the  Sun- 
day-school ; 

(a)  By  contributing  to  the  support 
of  it. 

{h)  Bj  having  your  children  attend 
it. 

(c)  By  teaching  a  dass  in  it. 

(d)  By,  in  every  way,  nurturing  it. 

(D)  Take  by  the  right  hand  the  Dor 
cas  Society  of  your  church : 

(£)  Take  by  the  right  hand  the 
Christian  Endeavor  or  other  young 
people's  society  of  your  church.  The 
rising  up  and  the  marshaling  of  the 
young  people  is  the  religious  phe- 
nomenon of  our  day.  Have  you  some 
share  in  the  mighty  and  splendid  move- 
ment? 

(F)  Lend  you  also  a  hand  to  the 
personal  winning  of  others  to  Jesus 
Christ  : 

(a)  By  having  some  definite  one  or 
ones  upon  your  heart. 

(b)  By  skilful  and  persistent  attempt 
toward  them. 

(e)  By  particular  prayer  for  them. 
Ah,    how,  all   lending  some   such 

hand,  would  your  church  leap,  walk, 
go  on  with  the  temple  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  achievement,  walking  and 
leaping  and  praising  God. 

Mat  80-81 ;  Junk  1-6.— Somb  Lbs- 

80M8  FBOM   OUR  DeAD   HeROES— 

Decoration  Dat. 

Whertfore,  seeing  we  alat)  an  eompaM 

about  with  »  great  a  d&ud  tfwitnmee, 

let  U9  lay  oiide  ewry  weight,  and  the 

stit  which  doth  eo  eaiily  beeet  u$,  and 

let  us  run  with  patience  the  raee  that 

is  set  btfare  u#.— Hcb.  xii.  1. 

The  figure  is  that  of  the  ancient 

arena.    In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this 

Epistle— which   is    the  Bible-roll   of 

honor— the  author  of  the  Epistle  has 

been  enumerating  the  Heroes  of  Faith. 

The    living    Hebrew   Christiana,    to 

whom  the  Epistle  is  addrest,  are  the 
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noerB  and  contestants  on  the  sands  of 
the  arena. 

But  they  are  not  iinwitnest  strug- 
glers.  The  circling  seats  around  the 
arena  are  filled  with  shadowy  and  sym- 
pathetic lookers-on.  These  heroes  of 
the  faith.  Just  enumerated,  are  the  in- 
terested spectators.  The  author  of 
the  Epistle  charges  these  living  strug- 
glers  to  get  strength  and  impulse  by 
memory  of  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  thought :  the  he- 
roes of  the  past  ought  to  furnish  lesson 
and  diligence  to  the  strugglers  of  the 
present. 

Sad  shall  be  that  day,  and  dure  token 
of  a  decaying  national  life,  when 
thought  about  and  honor  for  those  who 
died  to  save  the  nation  shall  grow  dim 
and  cease.  To  better  uses  flowers  never 
can  be  put  than  to  lay  them  in  loving 
tribute  on  the  graves  of  heroes,  and 
heroes  dying  in  such  a  cause. 

But  Decoration  Day  ought  to  mean 
more  than  flower-casting  simply. 
These  heroes  compass  us  a\)out  as  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses.  Yet  we 
may  not  think  of  them  as  only  gazing 
on  us,  as  witnesses  in  that  meaning. 
We  ought  to  think  of  them,  even  as 
those  heroes  of  the  faith  were  to  be 
thought  of,  as  witnesses  in  a  higher 
signiflcanoe;  as  witnes»en  for  truths 
and  deeds ;  as  teachers  of  great  lessons. 

(A)  We  ought  to  learn  from  our 
dead  heroes  the  value  of  principle. 

So  precious  was  country  and  all  of 
high  weal  the  country  stood  for,  that, 
when  country  was  threatened,  no  sacri- 
floe,  however  costly,  even  tho  it  should 
be  the  sacriflce  of  life  itself,  was,  in 
these  heroes'  sight,  any  more  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance. 

This  is  the  lesson  our  dead  heroes 
teach  us ;  this  is  the  truth  they  witness 
for  as  the  shadowy  clouds  of  them  sur- 
round us,  that  a  high,  true  principle  is 
the  most  precious  thing  under  Gk)d's 
stars;  and  that  to  maintain  it  even 
transcendent  sacriflce  is  not  too 
costly. 

And  we,  in  these  piping  times  of 


peace,  peace  which  their  sacriflce  pur- 
chased for  us,  need  to  keep  at  the  learn- 
ing of  this  great  lesson  our  dead  heroes 
teach  us. 

{a)  In  political  life— for,  too  often, 
political  life  has  dwindled  into  being  a 
hunt  for  the  main  chance  instead  of  the 
acceptance  of  opportunity  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state. 

{h)  In  commercial  life  —  for  how 
often  what  ought  to  be  a  shining  in- 
tegrity is  dimmed  and  eaten  into  by 
tricks  of  trade,  by  something  other 
than  a  splendid  budness  righteousness. 

(c)  In  religious  life— for  how  often 
are  truth  and  an  undeviating  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ  bartered  for  the  applause 
of  a  so-called  liberalism,  for  fascinating 
pleasure  and  enticing  sin. 

(B)  A  second  lesson  we  ought  to 
learn  from  our  dead  heroes  is  that 
service  for  the  right  is,  in  the  long  run, 
the  successful  service. 

Said  the  great  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  his  Cabinet :  **  I  have  made 
a  vow,  a  covenant,  that  if  God  should 
give  us  victory  in  battle  I  would  con- 
sider it  as  an  indication  of  Divine  will, 
and  that  it  would  be  our  duty  to  move 
forward  with  emancipation.  God  has 
decided  this  question  in  favor  of  the 
slave. "  So  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation was  sent  forth.  Thencefor- 
ward the  issue  was  removed  from  haze. 
Thenceforward  the  Right  shone  clearly 
forth  amid  the  clouds  of  war.  Thence- 
forward the  arms  of  our  now -dead 
heroes  were  so  strong.  Thenceforward 
they  began  to  move  steadily  on  to  vic- 
tory. True  success  can  only  come  from 
alliance  with  the  Right,  but  it  will 
come  with  such  alliance. 

(C)  And  surely  from  our  dead  heroes 
comes  the  admonition  to  care  for  the 
survivors  of  the  great  struggle— com- 
panions with  them  in  risk  and  sacriflce. 

(D)  And  as  they  were  good  soldiers 
in  their  great  cause,  let  us  swear  upon 
their  graves  to  be  ourselves  good  sol- 
diers under  the  great  Captain  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  behalf  of  all  righteous- 
ness and  toward  the  defeat  of  all  wrong. 
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employment  of  these  men  [profeesioDal 
revivfdists]  will  be  likely  to  leave  the 
whole  church  in  worse  plight  than  be- 
fore." 

And  so  it  has  gone  all  along  the  line. 
Living  so  far  as  I  do  from  the  great 
centers  of  evangelistic  work,  I  can  not 
suppose  myself  posted  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  shall  not  controvert 
the  positions  of  these  able  editors. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  fully  understand  or 
fairly  state  them.  I  ask  for  light  upon 
two  points.  Does  not  St.  Paul  put 
evangelists  upon  the  same  plane  as 
ministers  in  the  church,  when  he  says, 
**And  he  gave  some  evangelists  and 
some  pastors**?  What  about  a  revival 
with  all  ''pastors"  left  out?    Second  ; 


What  about  the  revivals  of  naUonsl 
scope  in  the  past  century,  with  Whit- 
field, NetUeton,  Baker,  H^mmnn^ 
Pentecost,  Earle,  Finney,  Chapman, 
Mills,  and  Moody  all  left  out?  Would 
there  have  been  any? 

May  not  this  whole  plan  of  a  great 
revival  with  a  God -called  and  honored 
class  of  the  ministry  rejected  cause 
i to  failure? 

I  feel  sure  that  the  men  who  are  pro- 
posing this  great  revival  desire  above 
all  things  that  it  be  builded  upon  the 
rock  of  God*s  Word. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  matter 
is  vital,  and  should  be  either  reconsid- 
ered or  restoted.         Btron  Beall. 

Firth.  N^br. 


SOCIAL  SECTION. 

SOCIAL  STUDY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK. 

By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenbero,  D.D. 


Our  age  abounds  in  social  agitations 
which  suggest  St.  George  on  English 
tavern  signs,  **  Always  riding  on,  but 
never  getting  anywhere. " 


We  do  not  want  Mohammedanism, 
but  there  are  times  when  we  wish  every 
executive  adopted  the  following  from 
the  Koran :  **'  A  ruler  who  appointo  any 
man  to  an  office,  when  there  is  in  his 
dominion  another  man  better  qualified 
for  it,  sins  against  God  and  against  the 
state." 

Never,  never  can  we  get  along  with 
our  Christian  social  work  without  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  the  individual  mem- 
bers. If  we  want  the  Gospel  to  dom- 
inate institutions,  laws,  governments, 
industries,  and  society,  there  must  be 
Christian  individuals  to  spiritualize 
them.  The  institutional  church  is  evi- 
dently here  to  remain  and  spread  ;  but 
ito  recreations,  ito  instructions,  and  all 
lis  manifold  appliances  will  be  effec- 
tive and  enduring  in  proportion  as  they 
embody  and  manifest  the  mind  and 


teaching  of  Christ.  Wherever  we  look, 
among  capitalists  and  laborers,  the 
source  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  is  the 
lack  of  character,  of  ethical  principles, 
and  of  spiritual  motive.  The  best  in- 
stitutions will  be  perverted  and  the  best 
laws  abused,  unless  supported  by  the 
Christian  mind  and  heart.  We  value 
society  because  we  value  the  indi- 
viduflds  which  constitute  it;  and  so- 
ciety itself  will  be  exalted  only  as  the 
persons  who  form  it  are  elevated.  The 
social  movement  does  not  take  the 
place  of  individual  effort  and  of  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  soul,  but 
emphasizes  their  importance.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  comes  to  a  community 
only  so  far  as  it  comes  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  community. 


How  deeply  communities  are  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  was  lately  illus- 
trated in  Johnstown,  Pa.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Shipman,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  or- 
ganized an  association  for  the  discus- 
sion of  living  problems,  on  Thursday 
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evenings,  the  speakers  to  represent  dif- 
ferent views,  the  discussions  being 
free,  and  the  aim  being  to  get  light  on 
the  great  issues  and  to  promote  the 
truth.  Such  an  interest  was  excited 
that  greater  crowds  came  than  could 
gain  admittance. 

^'The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
Conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor,  ** 
by  C.  F.  Andrews,  Methnen  &  Co., 
London,  is  among  the  best  of  the  recent 
books  on  that  subject.  Profoundly 
spiritual,  it  is  likewise  thoughtful  and 
practical,  seeking  everywhere  to  inter- 
pret the  relation  of  Christ's  spirit  and 
doctrine  to  the  momentous  problems  of 
the  day.  A  few  passages  will  indicate 
the  author's  aim. 

**In  the  flercenees  of  competition,  in  the 
selflihnefls  of  material  progress,  the  appeal 
of  brotherhood  aeema  nearly  lost,  and  men 
not  wholly  selfish  are  yet  helpless  and  hope- 
less. The  Christian  faith  on  its  social  side 
has  stood  almost  disregarded  by  the  world. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  prove  that  faith 
in  the  wider  fields  of  social  life." 

Quoting  the  words,  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me, "  he  continues : 

"Christ  identifies  Himself  with  all  the 
weak,  the  downtrodden,  the  fallen,  the  for- 
lorn, the  sorrowing.  In  their  sufferings  He 
suffers,  in  their  sorrows  Ha  grieves,  by  our 
neglect  of  them  Ha  is  wounded,  afresh  and 
put  to  open  shame.  The  great  compelling 
force,  which  has  shaken  men  from  sloth  and 
indifference,  has  thus  been  to  see  His  form 
in  the  weak  and  suffering  and  needy.  Lowell 
has  given  the  picture  for  this  century : 

The  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  stunted,  low-browed,  haggard  man. 
And  t  motherless  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Pusht  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 
These  He  set  in  the  midst  of  them; 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment  hem 
Tot  fear  of  defilement,  'Lo  here,*  said  He, 
*The  images  ye  have  made  of  me.  *  ** 

No  doubt  the  civilizing  Influence  of 
the  United  States  on  its  foreign  popu- 
lation is  fljieat,  but  there  is  also  another 
side.  A^ussian,  who  practises  medi- 
cine in  one  of  our  slums,  told  the  writer 
that  he  found  the  filth,  the  vices,  and 
the  progreflsiye  degeneration  appaDing 


beyond  description.  Many  of  his  pa- 
tients are  Russians.  They  come  from 
villages  where  poverty  and  simplicity 
prevail,  but  here  they  are  massed  amid 
conditions  which  degrade  them  far  be- 
low what  they  were  at  home.  He  gave 
descriptions  from  personal  observation 
which  can  not  be  put  in  print.  These 
people  seem  to  become  attacht  to  their 
swinish  surroundings,  and  in  the  midst 
of  unsanitary  conditions  and  contagious 
diseases  reveal  an  astounding  vitality. 
He  is  a  friend  of  the  laborers,  but  de- 
clared that  while  he  might  be  willing 
to  die  for  such  as  he  labored  among,  he 
could  not  live  with  them.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  as  a  revolutionist, 
being  affected  by  the  spirit  of  Nihilism 
in  his  Russian  home.  **  I  am  cured  of 
my  revolutionary  tendencies  since  I 
came  to  America, "  he  said.  His  cure 
was  effected  by  the  fear  that  these  peo- 
ple might  come  to  the  front  and  gain 
influence.  **  Now  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  no  salvation  for  America  in  revolu- 
tion, but  only  in  education.  ** 

Thucydides,  a  Greek  and  a  heathen, 
lived  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  nevertheless  the  following  passage 
from  his  writings  has  a  lesson  for  our 
age  and  Christian  civilization. 

**We  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple 
in  our  tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the  mind 
without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  em- 
ploy, not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  but  when 
there  is  real  use  for  it.  To  avow  poverty 
with  us  is  no  disgrace;  the  true  disgrace  is 
in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it  An  Athenian 
dtisen  does  not  neglect  the  state  because 
he  takes  care  of  his  own  household.  We  re- 
gard a  man  who  takes  no  interest  in  publio 
afl^drs  not  as  harmleos,  but  as  a  useless 
character.  The  great  impediment  to  action 
is  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  gained  by  discussion  prepara- 
tory to  action.  We  make  friends  by  confer- 
ring, not  by  receiving,  favors.  The  love  of 
honor  alone  is  ever  young;  and  not  riches, 
as  some  say,  but  honor,  is  the  delight  of 
men  when  they  are  old  and  useless." 


The  Social  Problem  in  the  Country. 

Thk  social  questions  in  the  cities 
naturally  attract  most  attention.  There 
we  find  the  centers  of  the  induiitrlea 
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and  of  commerce,  there  the  laboren 
are  massed,  aod  there  the  great  con- 
flicts between  capital  and  labor  take 
place.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  among  our  country  popu- 
lation there  is  no  social  problem.  The 
social  condition  in  the  country  has 
some  peculiar  features;  the  problems 
involved  are  of  much  importance  and 
of  great  magnitude;  and  if  they  are 
overlookt  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
social  movement  is  more  obtrusive  in 
populous  centers.  The  general  agricul  • 
tural  depression  in  America,  Europe, 
and  other  coimtries  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Those  who  dismiss  the 
subject  with  the  statement  that  farmers 
are  apt  to  complain  do  not  understand 
the  situation. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  personal  inquiries  among  men  of 
large  experience  in  the  country.  They 
apply  most  of  all  to  the  Middle  States, 
but  in  many  respects  they  give  the 
situation  of  the  farming  population  in 
all  sections. 

Farmers  with  an  experience  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years  declare  that  farming  is 
no  longer  as  prosperous  as  formerly. 
The  fathers  who  had  peculiar  hard- 
ships to  endure  nevertheless  developt 
their  farms  and  usually  left  them  unin- 
cumbered or  with  little  debt  to  their 
heirs.  Frequently  the  inheritance  con- 
sisted of  some  money  besides  land. 
But  now,  instead  of  a  continuance  of 
the  old  prosperity,  it  is  common  to  find 
mortgages  on  farms ;  many  affirm  that 
they  can  barely  make  a  living  from  the 
same  land  which  formerly  enabled 
them  to  save  annually;  and  in  many 
places  there  is  dissatisfaction  with 
country  life  and  a  disposition  to  move 
to  cities.  These  are  the  facts  for  which 
we  must  account. 

At  first  it  seems  strange  that  farming 
should  be  unprofitable  when  there  has 
been  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  of 
population.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  West  has  been 
opened  and  that  the  amount  of  land  un- 
der cultivation  has  been  vastly  increast 
The  world's  market  has  changed  by  the 


growing  facilities  of  transportation  by 
land  and  water,  and  Australia,  India, 
and  South  America  are  more  formidable 
rivals  than  formerly.  The  general  de- 
pression has  affected  the  value  of  land 
as  well  as  of  its  products.  The  small 
fanners  of  the  East  claim  that  they  can 
not  compete  with  those  of  the  West 
where  the  soil  is  new  and  rich,  and 
where  the  large  farms  have  all  the 
labor-saving  machinery.  It  is  claimed 
that  railroads  often  discriminate  against 
them  and  thus  put  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  also  said  that  legislation 
has  too  much  neglected  the  interest  of 
farmers,  they  being  treated  as  if  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Being  iso- 
lated individually  and  scattered  over  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  they  have 
found  it  difficult  to  unite  and  to  make 
their  influence  felt 

These  are  among  the  most  evident 
and  most  striking  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion in  the  country.  But  careful  in- 
quiry revealed  a  different  set  of  causes 
which  are  more  apt  to  be  overlookt 
Intelligent  farmers  admit  that  besides 
the  industrial  factors  moral  causes 
ought  to  be  considered.  Sometimes, 
not  always,  the  changes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  farmers  themselves  are  large- 
ly to  blame  for  the  depression.  Many 
regard  the  inflated  prices  of  the  war  as 
the  normal  standard  by  which  every- 
thing is  to  be  measured.  They  have 
higher  ideals  of  life,  are  more  extrava- 
gant in  their  demands,  and  have  been 
animated  by  the  old  American  opti- 
mism and  the  hope  of  a  ceaseless  in- 
crease of  prosperity.  The  culture  of 
the  soil  has  often  been  injudicious ;  the 
utmost  yield  for  the  present  was 
sought,  but  the  future  fertility  of  the 
land  was  not  considered.  There  has 
been  careless  farming.  Old  farmers 
speak  of  a  marked  degeneracy  in  this 
respect,  tho  in  some  instances  there 
are  evidences  of  improvement  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  those  who  Inherit 
the  land  to  reveal  less  attachment  and 
concern  for  it  than  did  those  who  created 
the  farm.  Among  the  most  important 
changes  is  the  growth  of  hurarles.    In 
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this  respect  the  yiews  and  practises  of 
Uie  city  have  infected  the  country. 
The  calico  has  yielded  to  silk,  the 
homespun  to  broadcloth,  the  sunbon- 
net  to  laces  and  feathers  and  flowers. 
The  fathen  went  to  church  in  wagons, 
the  children  go  in  carriages.  This  lux- 
ury is  seen  in  furnishing  the  house,  in 
the  social  life,  in  the  table;  extrava- 
gance has  in  many  cases  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  simplicity.  A  farmer 
of  seventy  years'  experience  said  that 
the  fathers  themselves  set  the  example 
of  more  extravagant  habits  as  their 
prosperity  increast,  and  that  then  the 
children  naturally  went  to  a  still 
greater  extreme.  When  hard  times 
came,  parents  and  children  were  car- 
ried along  by  their  old  habits,  found  it 
difficult  to  deny  themselves  the  accus- 
tomed luxuries,  and  the  natural  con- 
sequences were  debts  and  mortgages. 
This  mode  of  life  interfered  with  a 
taste  for  fanning  and  also  with  efficient 
labor.  Society  ''duties"  became  more 
absorbing  and  interfered  with  arduous 
toil.  The  process  of  development  in 
the  country  thus  prepared  the  younger 
generation  to  long  for  the  city  with  its 
social  life,  its  display,  its  luxuries, 
its  concerts  and  Uieaters,  its  excite- 
ment, its  sensations.  Frequently  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  city  have 
also  served  as  a  powerful  attraction. 

Some  of  these  changes  mean  real 
progress.  They  are  evidences  of  cul- 
ture and  of  a  higher  standard  of  life. 
The  education  is  better,  the  ideals  are 
more  exalted,  literature  is  more  exten- 
sively read,  and  the  views  in  general 
have  been  enlarged.  But  in  Uie  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  the  city  much  of  the 
culture  is  on  a  false  basis,  has  a  debUi- 
tating  influence,  works  pernicious  re- 
sults, and  unflts  its  possesson  for  effi- 
ciency and  happiness  in  their  situation. 
Where  the  fanner's  family  apes  the 
follies  of  the  city  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  beautiful  simplicity,  the  quiet  con- 
tentment, and  the  peaceful  and  fruitful 
activity,  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  give  the  country  great  advantages 
over  the  city. 


The  general  dissatisfaction  of  labor- 
ere  is  also  a£Fecting  the  country.  Spe- 
cial difficulties  are  often  connected  with 
the  securing  of  good  laborere  for  the 
farms.  Many  prefer  the  city  and  take 
to  the  country  only  in  case  of  necessity. 
Thrown  out  of  employment  in  a  factory 
or  mill  or  trade,  they  imagine  them- 
selves fit  for  the  farm.  Without  taste 
and  skill  and  adaptation,  they  are  nei- 
ther content  nor  efficient.  The  per- 
sonal relation  between  employer  and 
employed  is  usually  more  intimate  on  a 
farm  than  where  hundreds  work  in  a 
factory ;  yet  the  complaint  is  general 
that  the  hired  men  rarely  make  the  far- 
mer's interests  their  own.  While  the  far- 
mer aims  at  the  largest  rent  at  least  cost, 
the  laborer  wants  the  highest  wages 
for  least  work.  An  old  fanner  said : 
''Formerly  the  hired  man  workt  till 
dark ;  now  he  stops  as  soon  as  he  hears 
the  whistle  of  a  factory  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town."  Sometimes  he  insists  on 
owning,  or  having  the  use  of,  a  horse 
and  buggy.  "  He  drives  out  after  sup- 
per, stays  away  half  the  night,  and  is 
not  fit  for  work  the  next  day. " 

Numerous  other  factora  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  underetand  the  situation.  The 
causes  at  work  are  very  complex  and 
vary  in  different  places.  Their  per- 
plexities and  their  dissatisfaction  often 
lead  farmera  to  make  experiments 
which  prove  failures,  and  to  engage  in 
undertakings  for  which  they  have  not 
the  requisite  knowledge.  The  haste 
to  get  rich  at  times  leads  to  wild  spec- 
ulation. Increased  facility  of  commu- 
nication has  also  extended  the  numer- 
ous vices  of  the  city  to  the  country. 

Some  farmera  see  evidences  of 
changes  for  the  better.  As  prosperity 
promoted  luxury  and  carelessness,  so 
it  is  claimed  that  adveraity  is  teaching 
lessons  of  frugality  and  industry.  It 
is  a  favorable  sign  that  many  realize 
the  evils  of  the  situation  and  the  need 
of  a  change,  and  that  they  recognize  in 
themselves,  not  merely  in  external  cir- 
cumstances, a  responsibility  for  the 
situation.    Most  hopeful  of  all  is  the 
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fact  that  in  agrlcultanl  as  in  induitrial 
affaiiB  it  has  become  evident  that  ethi- 
cal facton  must  be  considered;  that 
man  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  natu- 
ral forces,  on  his  physical  environment, 
and  on  inevitable  social  conditions, 
but  that  his  destiny  turns  in  a  large 
measure  on  his  character,  his  energy, 
his  aim,  and  his  mode  of  life. 


QUESTIONS.* 

Is  Not  the  American  Passion  lor 
Wealth  the  Scarce  of  Many  of  Onr 
SocUl  nis  ? 

Unquestionably.  It  is  the  black 
plague  of  individual,  social,  and  na- 
tional life ;  it  consumes  the  ideals  of 
education,  literature,  art,  religion,  and 
statesmanship :  its  essence  is  that  carnal 
materialism  of  which  it  has  been  said 
tliat  the  nation  which  yields  to  it  will 
be  crusht  by  the  wheels  of  progress. 
We  despair  of  describing  its  dire  effects. 
A  picture  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Rome^s 
glory  and  f  all .  Perhaps  modem  oppor- 
tunities and  material  development  have 
increast  its  corrupting  influences. 


Can  the  Church  as  Now  Constituted 
Meet  the  Present  Demands?  Does 
It  Need  Reorganisation? 

A  question  of  deep  import,  spring- 
ing from  the  conviction  that  these  de- 
mands are  not  met  now,  and  from 
a  desire  to  meet  them.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  decided  how  far  the  demands 
are  legitimate,  which  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. The  Salvation  Army,  the  Army 
in  the  English  Church,  and  numerous 
other  Christian  organizations  outside 
of  the  Church,  tho  not  divorced  from 
it,  prove  that  there  is  a  general  convic- 
tion that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Church  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
associations  if  the  demands  of  the  day 
are  to  be  met.  We  are  Justified  in  put- 
ting the  reorganization  of  the  Church 
among  the  vital  questions  of  the  times. 


Why  should  not  its  organisation  be  so 
developt  as  to  meet  the  pecaliar 
demands  which  arise  at  particular 
periods?  The  development  may  not 
require  revolution ;  it  may  be  organic, 
for  which  the  principles  are  found  in 
the  (Gospel  and  in  the  Church  itself. 
Thus  a  congregation  can,  by  means  of 
committees  and  societies,  all  remaining 
in  organic  connection  wiUi  the  Church, 
take  up  special  needed  departments  of 
work.  Often  it  may  become  evident 
that  a  new  spirit  and  enlarged  concep- 
tions of  Christian  responsibility  are 
more  needed  than  a  change  of  organiza- 
tion. Let  the  right  spirit  prevail,  and 
the  required  organization  will  be  the 
natural  result. 

We  refer  the  question  to  the  pastors 
and  churches  for  consideration.  The 
organization  of  the  Church  is  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance  as  to  deserve 
profound  inquiry.  Changes  are  now 
in  process,  and  others  are  contem- 
plated. A  stagnant  traditionalism  is 
no  law  for  the  future.  Ritschrs  dis- 
tinction between  the  Church  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Qod  may  help  some  in  their 
study  of  the  subject.  He  held  that  the 
Church  is  an  organization  for  worship, 
this  being  the  chief  aim  of  its  oflScers 
and  ministrations ;  but  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  the  sphere  in  which  Christian 
love  is  to  manifest  itself  in  all  possible 
forms.  The  organization  of  the  Church 
is  more  compact,  and  concentrates  at- 
tention chiefly  on  the  members;  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God  there  is  more 
room  for  the  free  Christian  spirit  to  ex- 
ercise its  gifts.  Whether  this  view  is 
accepted  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  development  of  the  Church  to 
the  largeness  of  the  Kingdom  of  €k>d  is 
among  the  urgent  demands  of  our  era. 


*  Questions  for  this  department  should  be 
sent  to  the  address  of  the  Editor,  17  Arlington 
Street,  Oambrldge,  Haas. 


Is  There   Evidence    that  the    Social 
Revolution  Is  Growing? 

If  we  consider  the  United  States 
only,  we  answer,  yes ;  and  we  believe 
the  same  is  true  generally  of  Europe. 
Violent  outbreaks  have  decreast ;  their 
futility  may   have   been  discovered, 
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and  the  authorities*  are  more  Tigilant. 
But  the  conTiotion  Is  deepening  and 
broadening  that  radical  changes  in  the 
social  condition  are  inevitable.  Spe- 
cialists declare  that  the  alternative  is 
evolution  or  revolution ;  and  by  evolu- 
tion they  mean  simply  a  gradual  revo- 
lution. Thus  processes  of  socialization 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  long  domi- 
nant individualism;  the  change  may 
be  gradual  and  called  evolution,  yet  it 
is  really  a  revolution  which  substitutes 
a  social  for  an  individualistio  principle. 
Thus  far  the  revolutionary  process  in 
the  United  States  has  been  peaceful  in 
the  main ;  but  that  it  is  growing  is  evi- 
dent from  the  prominence  of  the  social 
problem  with  its  demands  for  change, 
from  the  increased  solidarity  of  labor, 
from  the  social  trend  of  legislation, 
from  the  existence  of  the  socialistic,  na- 
tional, and  populistic  parties ;  and  also 
from  the  character  and  votes  of  the  late 


campaign.  All  this  is  but  a  begin- 
ning. If  the  new  administration  dis- 
criminates against  labor,  or  fails  to 
meet  its  Just  demands,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  old  party  lines  will  be 
obliterated,  and  the  welfare  of  the  la- 
boring classes  made  the  main  Issue. 
Not  money,  but  men,  will  be  the  watch- 
word. To  this  the  indications  point. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  In  such  an 
issue  the  small  traders,  men  on  a  salary, 
and  others  of  the  middle  class,  sympa- 
thize with  the  Just  demands  of  labor- 
ers, and  will  vote  with  them.  No  one 
can  foretell  the  future,  but  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  a 
growing  determination  to  bring  about, 
chiefly  by  means  of  legislation  and  or- 
ganization, a  revolution  in  social  con- 
ditions, whose  character  is  not  changed 
by  caUing  it  a  gradual  and  peaceful 
evolution  which  involves  a  change  of 
principles. 


LIVING  ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT. 


Idleness  and  Crime. 

Thou  foieked  and  dothful  servant. — 
Matt.  XXV.  26. 

Thb  intimate  relation  between  idle- 
ness and  crime  is  well  shown  by  certain 
facts  recently  brought  out  by  United 
States  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright 
He  says  that  of  4,840  convicts  at  one 
time  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  there 
were  3,991,  or  68  per  cent.,  who  were 
returned  as  having  no  occupation. 
There  were  220  men  sentenced  during 
the  year  to  state  prison.  Of  these 
were  147,  or  66  per  cent.,  without  a 
trade  or  any  regular  means  of  support. 

In  Pennsylvania  during  a  recent  year, 
nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the  penitentiaiy 
convicts  had  never  been  apprenticed  to 
any  trade  or  occupation. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  the  expert  in  pe- 
nology, reports  that  of  6,958  men  in  the 
prisons  of  the  United  States  in  1890 
because  of  homicide,  6,176,  or  more 
than  74  per  cent,  were  without  a 
trade. 


The  Army  of  the  Unemployed. 

Bs  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a 
tiaekhand;  but  the  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich, — Pro  v.  x.  4. 

A  BELATED  census  report  brings  some 
extremely  valuable  information  as  to 
the  number  of  the  employed  in  the 
United  States  in  1890.  There  were 
22,785,661  persons  employed  in  gainful 
occupations  during  the  year.  Of  these 
there  were  8,528,780,  or  15  per  cent, 
who  were  unemployed  during  some  part 
of  the  year  at  their  principal  occupa- 
tions. If  the  varying  periods  of  idleness 
were  taken  into  account ,  these  represent 
the  equivalent  of  1,189, 672  persons  who 
were  idle  for  the  whole  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  This  is  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  in  gainful  occupations. 

If  there  was  an  army  of  a  million 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  prosper- 
ous year  1890,  what  must  be  the  number 
of  out-of-works  in  these  dajrs  of  busi- 
ness depression  which  follow  the  col- 
lapse of  1898? 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SECTIOIL 


SYMPOSIUM   ON    THB     IHSTITU- 
TIONAL  CHURCH. 

y  I.  The  Iiutitutioiud  Church  a  Remedy 
for  SocUl  Alienation. 

By  Rev.  Edward  Judson,  D.D., 
Pastor  Memorial  Baptist  Church, 
Wasiiinqton  SquARB  80UTH,  New 
York  City. 

In  savage  life  individualism  predom- 
inates. Domestic  ties  are  weak. 
There  is  little  social  feeling.  In  some 
barbarous  tribes  the  members  of  the 
same  family  do  not  come  together  even 
to  eat.  Each  one  takes  his  food  in  pri- 
vacy, as  a  dog  drags  away  a  bone  to 
enjoy  it  apart.  Parental  affection, 
even,  is  short-lived,  and  the  young  ear- 
ly learn  to  fight  and  care  for  them- 
selves. The  aged  are  exposed  and  left 
to  die  of  hunger  or  to  be  eaten  up  by 
wild  beasts.  Inter- tribal  wars  are  fre- 
quent and  continuous;  social  aliena- 
tion prevails.  There  is  little  or  no  in- 
stinct of  solidarity. 

But  as  men  become  more  civilized 
they  learn  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der. The  home  becomes  more  stable, 
people  take  a  reef  in  their  individual 
preferences,  and  unite  for  military, 
industrial,  educational,  and  religious 
ends.  Battles  do  not  hinge  upon  the 
personal  prowess  of  a  single  hero. 
Worthy  objects  are  secured  by  combi- 
nations, in  which  the  individual  be- 
comes a  small  part  of  a  vast  machine. 
The  eminent  men  of  civilized  life  are 
not  conspicuous  for  brilliant  talents. 
They  are  great  organizers.  They  can 
bring  things  to  pass.  They  gently  co- 
erce others  into  the  realization  of  their 
own  ideas.  Themistocles  said :  *'  I  can 
nut  fiddle,  but  I  know  how  to  make  a 
small  town  a  great  city. " 

We  ourselves  belong  to  a  social  age. 
Almost  every  man  whom  you  meet 
wears  some  kind  of  a  badge.  Individ- 
uals seem  instinctively  to  unite  and 
form  social  crystal  1 1  zations.  We  have 
great  secret  organizations — like  the 


Freemaaona  and  tbe  Odd  FeUowa — ^f or 
mutual  aid  and  protection ;  and  inaur- 
ance  companies— accident,  life,  and 
fire;  we  have  college  frateraitlea, 
trades' -unions,  social,  artistic,  and  lit- 
erary clubs,  as  well  as  political  organi- 
zations; and  the  Church  does  a  large 
sliare  of  her  work  through  the  machin- 
ery of  societies  and  guilda. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  strong  so- 
cial trend,  the  community  as  a  whole 
does  not  become  more  compact  and  sta- 
ble. When  individual  men  come  closer 
together  into  a  society,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case  they  draw  away  from 
others,  as  a  new  patch  shrinks  on  an 
old  garment,  so  that  the  rent  is  made 
worse.  The  more  perfectly  working 
men  are  organized,  the  wider  will  be 
the  chaam  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers. When  cultivated  and  conge- 
nial spirits  join  in  a  coterie  for  mutual 
delectation  and  the  pursuit  of  higher 
ideals,  they  only  draw  the  further 
away  from  the  ignorant  and  rude. 
The  exclusive  societies  and  clubs  into 
which  the  rich  are  gathered  only  inten- 
sify caste  prejudice  and  antipathy.  So 
that  the  social  instinct  that  seemed  to 
liave  within  it  the  promise  of  cohesion 
tends  ultimately  to  disintegration. 
Society  is  seamed  with  crevasses,  which 
only  widen  as  individuals  come  into 
closer  social  contact. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  tho  the 
Church  were  the  only  society  in  which 
human  units  can  cohere  on  a  common 
plane— rich  and  poor,  prince  and  pau- 
per, the  learned  and  Uie  illiterate.  All 
races  and  nationalities  meet  together 
on  a  common  ground — share  in  the 
same  aspirations,  struggles,  and  hopes. 
This  was  the  glory  and  miracle  of  the 
primitive  Church,  that  at  a  time  when 
race  antipathy  compared  with  oun 
was  as  sunlight  unto  moonlight,  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken 
down,  and  Jew  and  Greek  ahaied  in  the 
common  eucharistic  meal.  And  now 
the  extended  and  complioaled  congeries 
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of  Christian  churches  distributed 
through  the  community — groups  of 
people  who,  irrespective  of  social  con- 
dition, meet  together  at  stated  times  to 
share  a  common  repast  in  memory  of 
their  Founder — this  forms  the  one  co- 
hesive force  in  human  society.  The 
churches  are  stitches  that  keep  the 
different  parts  of  the  social  fabric  from 
falling  asimder. 

In  our  great  towns,  however,  the 
churches  are  confronted  by  new  and 
artificial  conditions,  that  tend  to  social 
alienation,  the  separation  of  class  from 
class.  Take  New  York,  for  instance. 
The  southernmost  section  is  being  sol- 
idly filled  up  with  business  houses,  to 
the  exclusion  of  residences.  The  pro- 
cess is  almost  as  complete  as  when  wa- 
ter fills  a  retort  from  the  bottom  up. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
town  is  going  to  be  solidly  filled  with 
business  all  the  way  up.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  island  widens  out  northward, 
business  tends  to  fringe  the  water 
fronts  and  the  main  thoroughfares,  and 
it  ascends  skyward  by  means  of  eleva- 
tors, and  there  are  left  in  the  inter- 
stices behind  congested  masses  of  pop- 
ulation, denser  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  People  are  packt  together 
in  tenement-houses  like  sardines  in  a 
box.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  upper  part  of  New  York  is  entirely 
given  over  to  residences,  and  the  lower 
part  to  business.  Because  people  do 
not  belong  to  our  set  we  sometimes  for- 
get that  they  exist  at  all.  "Out  of 
sight  out  of  mind. " 

Now  these  great  masses  of  people 
left  down-town  by  the  upward  trend 
of  business  and  genteel  residences,  and 
composed  largely  of  foreign  elements 
dominated  by  materialistic  or  sacra- 
mentarian  notions,  constitute  at  our 
very  doors  a  mission-field  of  unparal- 
leled richness  and  promise.  But,  like 
all  rich  mission-fields,  it  is  bard  to 
work,  and,  if  neglected,  becomes  a 
menace.  We  have  a  new  and  very 
dangerous  phase  of  social  alienation. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  intelligent, 
well-to-do,  and  oburchgoing   people 


to  withdraw  little  by  little  from  this 
part  of  the  dty.  They  go  to  Harlem, 
or  Brooklyn,  or  New  Jersey.  This 
can  not  be  helpt.  It  is  right  for  fami- 
lies to  move  where  the  children  can 
have  the  best  advantages  of  air  and 
space  and  school  and  society.  And  so 
the  down -town  churches  steadily  de- 
cline, and  the  people  charge  it  up  to 
the  minister.  They  say  he. does  not 
draw.  They  have  a  new  minister 
every  two  or  three  years.  The  wealth, 
little  by  little,  leaks  out  of  the  church, 
and  the  Gospel  appliances  become  cor- 
respondingly weaker.  The  respectable 
families  move  away  from  the  church ; 
and  in  their  places  come  people  who 
are  indifferent,  uncongenial,  or  perhaps 
even  hostile.  The  old,  tried  methods 
do  not  seem  to  work.  The  church  is 
being  gradually  engulf t  by  a  sand 
wave.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  minis- 
ter. All  that  the  angel  Gktbriel  him- 
self could  do  would  be  to  retard  the 
process  of  decay.  The  only  thing  left 
for  the  church  to  do  seems  to  be  to 
move  up-town,  and  so  the  plain  people 
down-town  see  Christianity,  as  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  churches,  die 
out  before  their  face  and  eyes.  These 
dense  masses  of  human  beings  are  left 
practically  unchurcht.  But  they  have 
their  revenge.  We  can  not  escape 
them.  We  are  like  the  silly  ostrich 
that  hides  her  head  in  the  sand.  Up- 
town is  all  the  time  becoming  down- 
town. The  streets  swarm  with  chil- 
dren like  a  rabbit  warren.  There  is  a 
saloon  on  every  corner.  These  people 
outvote  us  at  every  election.  We  catch 
their  diseases.  The  miasma  from  this 
social  swamp  steals  upward  and  infects 
our  whole  municipal  life,  and  our  cit- 
ies determine  the  character  and  destiny 
of  our  country.  We  must  be  either 
hammer  or  anvil— either  subdue  these 
people  with  the  (Gospel  or  in  the  end  be 
assimilated  by  them.  We  send  our  best 
men  and  women  to  the  heathen,  and 
pay  their  traveling  expenses;  and 
when  €k>d,  seeing  how  interested  we 
are  in  the  heathen,  puts  it  into  their 
hearts  to  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of 
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ing  your  people,  yon  will  find  UuU  they 
bayo  come  to  you  out  of  the  world,  not 
out  of  other  churches.  This  is  clear 
gain.  The  idea  of  the  Institutional 
Church  is  to  cling  to  the  old  fields, 
adapting  its  methods  to  the  kind  of 
people  God  sends.  It  does  not  want  to 
become  a  traveling  show. 

It  is  not  strange  that  many  good  peo- 
ple are  shy  of  Church  institutionalism. 
They  say  that  what  we  want  is  the  M'm- 
fU  Ootpd,  and,  if  Christ  be  lifted  up, 
He  will  draw  all  men  to  Him.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  bring  men  within  reach 
of  the  Gospel.  Now  shall  they  belieye 
in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard? 
The  preacher  is  often  like  one  who 
rings  a  silver  bell  in  a  vacuum.  What 
is  the  use  of  transmuting  the  Gospel 
into  atmospheric  vibrations,  if  there 
are  no  ears  within  the  reach  of  those 
vibrations?  Church  institutionalism 
is  nothing  more  than  systematic,  or- 
ganized kindness,  which  conciliates  the 
hostile  and  indifferent,  alluring  them 
within  reach,  and  softening  their  hearts 
for  tlie  reception  of  the  word  of  life. 
It  never  can  take  the  place  of  the  Gos- 
pel. All  the  old,  tried  methods  must 
be  conserved  —  well-thought-out  and 
inspiring  sermons,  attractive  prayer- 
meetings  and  Sunday-school,  faithful 
and  painstaking  pastoral  visitation. 
The  worst  off  need  the  best  we  have 
of  preaching,  music,  architecture, — all 
the  rest ;  not  cold  victuals  and  a  ser- 
vants' dining-room, — a  church,  not  a 
mission.  My  own  rule  is  to  preach 
twice  on  Sunday,  attend  my  Sunday- 
school,  conduct  my  weekly  prayer- 
meetings,  and  make  fifty  calls  a  week. 
An  assistant  can  not  do  this  in  Ueu  of 
the  pastor.  People  want  to  see  the 
same  man  in  the  pulpit  that  they  saw 
by  the  wash-tub  or  the  sick-bed. 
Otherwise  the  charm  is  broken.  If  in- 
stitutionalism means  to  displace  the  old 
rigime  of  preaching  and  pastoral  work, 
it  had  better  take  itself  off.  Its  only 
use  is  to  bring  people  within  range  of 
the  pastor  and  pieadier.  These  things 
ought  ye  to  do,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone. 


The  fonns  which  institatioiialim  as- 
sumes will  vary  with  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  needs  of  each  field.  There 
can  be  no  hard-and-fast  rule.  Tou 
win  often  make  mistakes,  and  have  oc- 
casion silently  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Tou  are  like  a  feny-boat  that  bumps 
against  one  side  and  another,  and  so  feels 
its  way  into  the  slip.  On  my  own  field 
we  have,  as  appliances  for  physical  re- 
lief  and  improvement,  a  Dispensary 
(eight  thousand  visits  in  one  year) ,  the 
Fresh-Air  work,  the  Cool-Water  Foun- 
tain, the  Flower  Mission,  the  Bureau 
for  the  Poor,  through  which  we  secure 
work  for  the  unemployed,  applying  re- 
lief to  the  needy  and  deserving  in  their 
homes,— mainly  to  women  and  chil- 
dren,— and  in  such  a  way  that  each 
person  gives,  if  possible,  some  equiva- 
lent in  work  for  the  relief  extended ;  a 
Mothers*  Meeting,  attended  by  about 
a  hundred  poor  women,  who  sew  for 
three  hours,  and  are  credited  for  their 
work  thirty  oents»  receiving  the  value 
of  the  money  in  groceries  at  wholesale 
prices,  or  in  clothing  made  at  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  the  Sewing-School  for  Girls, 
where  we  gather  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  little  girls,  who  learn  to  sew 
on  scientifio  principles.  Our  social 
and  educational  institutions  are  the 
Kindergarten,  a  volunteer  Chorus  Choir 
of  over  one  hundred  voices,  Uie  Toung 
Men's  Club,  with  its  social  room,  li- 
brary and  reading-room ;  the  Classes  in 
Gymnastics  for  young  men,  for  women 
and  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  Our 
Children's  Home  may  be  said  to  touch 
life  on  all  three  of  its  sides,— physical, 
social,  and  intellectual.  It  accommo- 
dates twenty  children.  Under  the 
same  roof  they  have  shelter,  bed, 
clothes,  food,  school,  and  church. 
The  family  tone  and  idea  prevail. 
ChUdhood  needs  mothering,  and  we  try 
to  achieve  the  homelikeness  which 
can  not  be  found  in  a  great  institution. 
Almost  all  our  work  has  to  do  with 
children,  for  it  is  through  their  chil- 
dren that  foreigners  can  be  most  suo- 
oessfuUy  reacht 
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PULPIT  PLAGIARISTS  ONCS 
XOfi£. 

By  Pbof.  J.  E.  GooDBiCH,  Burlxng- 

TON,   Vt. 

Thb  article  in  Thb  Homilbtio  Rb- 
viBW  for  August,  1896,  p.  186,  appears 
to  me  to  be  both  confused  and  morally 
confusing.  It  is  Teiy  like  a  case  of 
ignanUio  elenchi. 

The  question  is  not  whether  a  cler- 
gyman may  use  the  sermon  of  another, 
but  whether  he  may  present  it  as  his 
own.  That  would  seem  to  be  forbid- 
den by  the  eighth  commandment. 
"Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others"  does  not  mean  that, 
because  I  deem  them  superior  to  my 
own,  I  may  appropriate  their  poems, 
or  essays,  or  homiletic  material,  with- 
out due  acknowledgment,  any  more 
than  it  encourages  and  Justifies  me  in 
''borrowing''  from  their  orchard  or 
woodpile  or  larder  to  supply  my  lack 
of  store.  There  are  not  two  laws  re- 
specting plagiarism.  Editors  some- 
times plagiarize,  but  they  get  no  credit 
when  detected.  Writers  of  books  bor- 
row, with  or  without  translation,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  robbery  is  unearthed 
and  punished  as  it  deserves. 

He  has  poor  taste  and  Judgment,  or 
extraordinary  homiletic  ability,  who 
can  not  select  a  better  discourse  than  he 
can  compose,  especially  under  the  occa- 
sional pressure  of  pari^  or  other  duties. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  could  preach  a 
stronger  discourse  than  my  old  ac- 
quaintance A.,  but  some  of  A.'8  con- 
gregation were  shocked  when  he  re- 
peated one  of  Beecher's  discourses  al- 
most word  for  word ;  and  A.  was  so 
disturbed  by  their  protestations  that  he 
kept  his  lamp  burning  all  Sunday 
night,  and  on  Monday  moniing  laid 
before  his  church  officers  a  sermon 
which  he  would  have  had  them  belieye 
was  the  one  they  had  fancied  to  be 
Beecher's.  It  may  have  been  right  for 
him  to  use  Beecher's  sermon,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  right  for  his  people  to 
know  that  he  had  used  it  1 


My  good  friend  B.  was  once  sorrow- 
fully remonstrated  with  by  the  leading 
member  of  his  congregation,  because 
be  had  given  them  the  same  sermon  on 
two  successive  Simdays,  t.^.,  he  had 
plagiarized  from  himself— had  tried  to 
deceive  them ;  or,  rather,  had  insulted 
their  intelligence  by  treating  them  as 
if  they  could  not  remember  the  week- 
old  lesson  of  the  previous  Lord's  Day. 
And  no  denial  or  explanation  could 
satisfy  her  until  he  brought  from  his 
study-table  the  two  sermons  on  the 
same  text,  and  asked  her  to  read  them 
and  Judge  for  herself. 

Another  dominie,  C,  used  year  by 
year  at  his  evening  service  to  give  his 
hearers  choice  extracts  from  the  best 
religious  writers,  ''waled  with  judi- 
cious care" ;  but  in  no  case  did  he  palm 
them  o£F  as  his  own,  and  never  did  his 
people  imagine  them  to  be  his,  for  he 
read  always  from  the  printed  volume. 

So,  too,  an  esteemed  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, D.,  when  hard-pressed  with  Len- 
ten services,  treats  his  flock  to  the  in- 
structions of  some  prosy  Anglican. 
They  are  ill-suited  to  the  latitude  or 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  auditors,  and 
are  not  half  as  good  as  his  own  extem- 
poraneous talk  would  be;  but  he 
makes  it  plain  that  they  are  not  his. 

-What  do  you  think  of  E.?"  was 
asked  of  a  minister  who  had  long  been 
an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum.  The 
answer  came  like  a  flash :  **  E. ,  the  man 
who  stole  all  his  sermons  and  then 
preached  them  with  such  impudence 
and  innocence  I  **  The  crazy  man  spoke 
with  a  sane  and  unsophisticated  con- 
science. 

One  day  in  the  college  chapel,  where 
the  rules  called  for  an  original  oration, 
F.  presented  as  his  own  an  admirable 
selection  from  a  fresh  volume  of  essays. 
His  acquaintances  have  never  forgotten 
that  theft  and  that  lie,  tho  nigh  forty 
years  have  since  elapsed.  Indeed,  he 
has  often  since  been  known  to  appro- 
priate small  matters  belonging  to  other 
men,  albeit  he  has  long  been  active  as 
a  church  officer. 

G.  borrowed   in   a   different  way. 
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When  preparing  bii  •ermoot,  he  med 
to  open  and  station  all  about  him  on 
table  and  floor  all  the  diacounea  and 
articlcs  his  library  contained  on  bis 
chosen  text  or  theme.  With  their  help, 
by  careful  selection  and  dovetailing, 
the  original  (?)  homily  was  created. 

I  have  not  access  at  present  to  any 
number  of  British  papers,  but  there  lies 
before  me  a  collection  made  by  another, 
twenty -eight  years  ago,  of  thirteen  ad- 
vertisements offering  sermonic  wares 
of  all  sorts,  manuscript,  lithographed, 
and  printed,  and  at  all  prices.  Thir- 
teen sermons  (a  quarter's  supply)  for 
13«.  6(f./  five  hundred  sermons  (of  all 
three  kinds  named  above)  for  £5,  which 
is  certainly  cheap  enough ;  manuscript 
sermons,  **  original,  striking,  and  elo- 
quent," for  lOt.  per  quarter.  One 
offers  to  **  sound  Evangelical  church- 
men, **  **  the  use  of  the  sermons  of  an 
incumbent  of  known  ability,  clearly 
lithographed,  and  confidentially  sup- 
plied on  very  reasonable  terms.  ** 

Appended  to  this  baker's  dozen  of 
advertisements  is  a  fascicle  of  thirteen 
circulars,  one  offering  "brilliant  dis- 
courses on  all  subjects  at  6«.  each, 
strict  secrecy  promised.  **  Two  adver- 
tisers will  write  sermons,  ''eloquent  or 
simple,  High  or  Low,"  for  a  guinea 
apiece  (no  competent  man  could  work 
for  less)  ;  others  will  write  on  any 
text,  one  sermon  for  lOt.,  or  two  for 
15«./  another  charges  three  guineas  a 
dozen.  A  reputable  British  writer  of 
the  year  1868  says:  "The  wholesale 
traffic  in  so-called  lithographed  manu- 
script discourses  is  now  going  on  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent. " 

** Confidentially  supplied, "  "secrecy 
promised!"  Must,  then,  so  high  and 
sacred  a  business  as  the  composing  and 
distributing  of  sermons  be  conducted 
clandestinely,  like  that  of  certain  medi- 
cal practitioners?  InoecuUo  nihil. — 
John  xviii.  20. 

A  certain  town  in  Ohio,  which  shall 
not  be  named,  is  notorious  for  an  essay 
or  oration  factory,  which  is  continually 
sending  its  circulars  to  college  sopho- 
mores and  seniors.    College  essays  and 


orations  are  quoted  al  from  fS  to  |15 ; 
political  speeches,  $10  to  fSO ;  bat  ser- 
mons at  00  cento  ( I)  to  |S5.  The  few- 
priced  sermons,  however,  are  not  guar- 
anteed to  be  original,  aa  everything 
else  is.  I  wonder  if,  when  these  se- 
niors get  to  be  preachera,  they  have  oc- 
casion to  seek  the  aid  of  their  quondam 
benefactors.  Their  "increasing  busi- 
ness"  has  now,  the  company  aaya,  after 
sixteen  years,  reached  "the  limits  of 
the  English-speaking  world."  They 
pride  themselves  on  "  honest,  conscien- 
tious work. "  Then  comes  a  significant 
clause :  "  We  do  not  ask  you  to  specu- 
late upon  the  question  of  our  honesty. " 
Indeed  I  That  question  could  hardly 
be  raised  by  the  purchaser  of  their 
wares  I  No  fears  for  their  clients,  the 
boys  and  the  clergymen.  They  have 
reason  enough  to  keep  their  side  of  the 
secret  The  traffic  is  clandestine,  and 
the  use  of  the  smuggled  goods  is  stu- 
diously concealed,  and  questions  re- 
garding the  matter  are  evasively  and 
disingenuously,  rather  than  "hom- 
bly , "  ♦  answered.    Why  ? 

The  commandment  is  read,  as  in  old 
Sparta,  "Thou  shalt  not  get  found 
out. "  That  would  damage  your  repu- 
tation and  so  diminish  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  your  usefulness  (read 
rather,  "your  ability  to  fill  a  post  and 
draw  a  salary"). 

If  one  modestly  think  Robertson's,  or 
Spurgeon's,  or  Phillipa  Brooks's*  or 
Holland's  discourses  better  than  his 
own,  there  is  certainly  no  objection  to 
his  telling  his  congregation  so,  and 
proving  his  view  correct  by  openly  and 
frankly  preaching  one  of  their  sermons 
as  well  and  as  vigorously  as  he  can. 
That  would  be  an  honest  way  of  using 
material  not  his  own.  And  it  need  not 
reduce  his  services  to  the  level  of  "dea' 
cons'  sermons, "  for  he  should  be  able 
to  preach  the  discourse — not  merely  to 
read  it  in  a  dry,  monotonous,  lifeless 
way. 

Some  men  get  into  the  ministry  who 


•See  HomuBTio Bavnw, 
188,ooLSL 
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can  read  prayers  fairly  well,  and  yet 
can  not  preach  acceptably.  Possibly 
they  were  never  ''called  of  €k>d  as  was 
Aaron,  **  of  whom,  by  the  way,  it  was 
said :  **  I  know  that  he  can  speak 
well";  "he  shall  be  thy  spokesman 
unto  the  people"  (Exodus  iv.  14,  16). 
Of  the  watchmen  it  should  never  be 
possible  to  say :  **  They  are  dumb  dogs, 
they  can  not  bark"  (Isaiah  Ivi.  10). 
It  would  doubtless  be  gain,  and  not 
loss,  if  some  who  are  now  preachers 
should  become  farmers  or  carpenters. 
But  the  square  pegs  not  seldom  get  into 
the  round  holes,  and  the  fact  is  not  rec- 


ognized until  it  is  wellnigh  impossible 
to  change  them. 

The  question  under  discussion  is 
really  very  simple.  Divested  of  its  ac- 
cessaries, it  is  simply.  Is  it  right  for  a 
clergjrman  to  deceive  ?  Does  deception 
of  any  sort  consist  with  our  ideal  of  the 
cleriod  character?  8o  stated,  it  an- 
swers itself. 

Whoso  is  tempted  by  sermons  litho- 
graphed or  in  type,  let  him  sit  down 
and  honestly  write  an  honest  sermon 
on  Common  or  Commercial  Honesty, 
preaching  it  first,  as  he  studies  or 
writes,  to  himself. 


EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

SERMONIC  CRITICISM. 


Some  SssentlAla  in  Effective  Sermons. 

Doubtless  no  little  stupidity  has  re- 
sulted from  the  unintelligent  study  of 
the  so-called  masters  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence. Bossuet,  Massillon,  Saurin, 
Barrow,  and  all  the  rest  have  been  in- 
discriminately recommended  and  have 
gone  into  the  library  of  the  young 
preacher  to  furnish  him  with  models 
for  sermons  to  be  preacht  to  plain  peo- 
ple perhaps  in  the  country.  Had  he 
been  taught  to  discriminate,  some  profit 
might  have  come  of  his  study.  He 
might  have  been  taught  by  any  of  Uiem 
to  look  for  great  themes  for  his  dis- 
courses. From  Barrow  he  might  have 
brought  a  lesson  of  logical  consecutive- 
ness.  Massillon  might  have  taught 
him  a  lesson  in  speech-organixation  to 
be  learned  In  its  perfection  from  no 
other  orator  but  Demosthenes.  But 
left  without  wise  direction,  the  preacher 
has  perhaps  brought  nothing  from  his 
models  save  rhetorical  trick  and  state- 
liness  with  the  turgid  and  swollen 
periods  of  the  court  oration,  or  the 
would-be  profundity  of  thought  that 
wiUi  the  small  man  and  the  di£Ferent 
occasion  becomes  insufTerable  heaviness 
and  dulness.  Just  because  of  his  mod- 
els he  has  missed  the  essential  qualities 
of  effectiveness  in  preaching. 


Turn  by  way  of  contrast  to  one  of 
the  sermons  of  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
that  entitled  (insufficiently)  ^'The  Irre- 
parable Past,  "  from  Mark  ziv.  41,  42 : 

**AJid  be  oometh  the  third  time,  and  saith 
unto  them.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  yoarreet: 
It  is  enough,  the  hour  is  come;  behold,  the 
Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
sinners.  Rise  up,  let  us  go;  lo,  he  that  be- 
trajeth  me  is  at  hand." 

1.  The  first  quality  of  effectiveness 
to  be  noted  is  that  the  subject  and  ser- 
mon come  naturally  and  easily  out  of 
the  text 

However  ingenious  a  preacher  may 
be  in  hitching  a  theme  and  sermon  to 
a  text  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  he 
is  likely  to  break  connection  with  the 
interest  of  many  of  his  audience  and 
with  the  memory  of  most  of  them  in 
doing  it.  How  naturally  and  easily 
Robertson  passes  to  his  subject  in  an- 
swering the  question,  ''What  did  our 
Redtemer  mean?" 

"Safety  was  out  of  the  question:  but  they 
might  meet  their  fate,  instead  of  being  over- 
whelmed  by  it:  and  so,  as  respected  what 
was  gone  by,  Christ  said,  *81eep,  what  is 
dona  can  not  be  undone*;  but  as  respected 
the  duties  that  were  lying  before  them  still. 
He  said,  'Wa  must  make  the  best  of  it  that 
can  be  made:  rouse  yourselTCs  to  dare  the 
worst:  on  to  enact  your  parts  like  men. 
BIse,  let  us  be  going— we  hare  someCbtng 
•till  left  to  da*   Hare  tbao  we  hare  two 
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In  the  March  number  of  The  Re- 
▼ixw  we  quoted  a  paragraph  from  one 
of  our  leading  dailies,  purporting  to 
state  what  had  occurred  in  a  Western 
city,  and  we  added  a  brief  comment 
thereon  with  the  heading  quoted 
above,  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  affair  had  been  reported  cor- 
rectly. We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
minister  himself  that  the  report  was 
wholly  incorrect.  While  wo  would 
not  abate  one  Jot  from  the  severity  of 
our  criticism  of  the  supposed  case,  wc 
gladly  take  opportunity  to  set  the 
matter  before  our  readers  in  its  cor- 
rected form.  Least  of  all  was  any  in- 
justice intended  to  a  worthy  servant  of 
Christ.  It  was  a  mistake  in  quoting 
the  paragraph  not  to  omit  the  local 
references.  Wo  summarize  the  state- 
ment of  facts  received. 

*  First,  Let  me  disclaim  all  notion  of  sen- 
sationalism. .  .  . 

"Second,  Let  me  inform  you  that  the  ex- 
periment was  not  performed  in  a  chmtsh 
serrioe  at  all  nor  in  illustration  of  a  sermon. 
It  occurred  in  connection  with  a  lecture  on 
tobacco,  second  in  a  course  on  personal  pur- 
ity, to  men  only,  to  which  admission  was 
gained  only  by  ticket,  and  to  which  no  ladies 
or  boys  were  admitted.  The  course  is  being 
given  in  connection  with  a  series  of  revival 
services  in  the  church,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  warning  of  our  men  of  the  danger  and 
death  in  their  vices  and  impurity.  I  have 
read  with  stirred  heart  your  trumpet  calls  to 
the  ministers  of  our  land  and  deeply  felt  the 
force  of  the  same.  So  as  the  new  year  opened 
I  gave  myself  with  burdened  soul  to  the  con- 
version of  the  unsaved  of  the  city  in  which  I 
live.  But  how  shall  the  lost  be  convicted  of 
sin  that  they  may  be  saved?  The  Bible  way 
is  to  both  show  them  their  sins  and  also 
that  death  is  the  consequence  of  the  same. 
The  particular  experiment  under  criticism 
is  certainly  very  effective  for  that  purpose, 
as  appears  both  by  its  nature  and  the  actual 
good  done  here.  You  wiU  certainly  admit 
therefore  that,  if  performed  before  the  right 
ones  at  the  right  time  for  the  right  purpose, 
the  experiment  is  surely  as  proper  as  if  per- 
formed, as  it  usually  Is,  for  purely  sdentiflc 
information.  .  .  . 

"Third,  What  effect  follows  the  clear  pres- 
entation of  the  results  of  vice  such  as  I  have 
given  in  this  city  the  past  seven  weekst  Not 
Indifllsrsnoe  at  least!  The  city  has  been 
greatly  moved,  fifty  young  men  have  pro- 
fe«ed  Christ,  as  many  more  young  women, 

PHnUd  in  th€ 


one  hundred  married  men  and 
a  total  of  two  bnndred  people,  and  others 
coming  to  Jems  every  night.  Besides,  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  one  hnndred  men 
who  have  abandoned  the  habit  of  tobaoeo 
directly,  so  they  say,  because  I  caused  tbem 
to  see  the  deadly  effects  by  that  experi- 
ment The  entire  official  board  of  my 
church  stand  ready  to  verify  these  Caots  and 
to  indorse  my  methods.  Tou  will  s^y  that 
the  same  results  would  have  followed  had 
the  objectionable  methods  been  omitted. 
Very  well,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  where 
and  when  such  results  have  appeared  as 
these,  and  then  show  me  your  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  same  methods  would  have 
secured  the  same  results  heret  When  a  min- 
ister must  choose  between  the  lives  of  two 
worthless  oats,  destined  by  tlieir  owners  to 
death  anyhow,  and  one  hundred  reformed 
men,  half  of  them  young  men,  thwe  must 
be  valid  and  important  reasqns  if  he  chooee 
the  cats." 

As  our  readers  will  perceive,  this 
statement  gives  the  case  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect.  We  see  nothing  in  it  that 
is  not  legitimate  and  commendable. 
We  know  something  of  the  inveteracy 
of  the  tobacco  habit,  especially  in  the 
West,  altho  the  East  now  bids  fair 
with  its  cigarette  craze  to  surpass  the 
West ;  and  we  have  never  known  any 
successful  efforts  to  meet  the  case  until 
the  experiment  of  this  Western  pastor. 
Thb  Homtletic  Revibw  has  never  ob- 
jected to  methods  because  they  were 
new,  but  only  when  in  their  newness 
they  parted  company  with  €k>d's  truth 
or  discredited  it. 


The  Ideal  Newspaper. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  discussion  of 
the  ideal  of  a  Christian  newspaper,  by 
the  clergymen  of  New  York  dty,  some 
of  our  older  readers  will  recall  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  World,  now  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  ''yellow 
Journalism, "  was  originally  established 
to  meet  this  end  I  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  discussion  will  result  in 
the  ideal  newspaper,  but  it  seems  al- 
ready to  have  resulted  in  such  a  rous- 
ing of  conscience  over  the  country  as  to 
lead  many  of  the  libraries  and  dubs  to 
exclude  tiie  products  of  the  "new  Jour- 
nalism**  from   their  reading  -  xoomk 

Let  the  good  work  go  on. 
UMted  iStofos. 
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I.— HOW  BEST  TO  PRESENT  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

FROM  THE  PULPIT. 

By  Rev.  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D.D.,   D.C.L.,  Dean   of  Cantbbbubt, 

Dbaneby,  Cantebbuby,  England. 

No  subject  could  be  more  important  than  the  one  which  is  here  as- 
signed to  me.  It  is  capable  of  being  treated  in  manifold  ways;  but 
what  I  mainly  desire  is  to  indicate  ways  of  presenting  Christ,  and  the 
meaning  of  His  life  and  work  which  represent  the  truth  as  it  stands — 
plain  and  unsophisticated  by  human  traditions — in  His  own  divine 
words,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  gospels.  Those  methods  of  regard- 
ing the  Lord  of  Glory  seem  to  me  all  the  more  important  because  they 
differ  widely  from  modes  of  presentation  which  are  not  only  widely 
current,  but  are,  in  some  churches,  all  but  universal. 

When,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  our  Lord  askt  the  poor  blind 
man  whom  He  had  healed,  ''Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?" 
the  persecuted  outcast  answered  and  said :  ''  Who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I 
may  believe  on  him?"  Many  in  their  bewilderment  might  ask  the 
same  question;  and  many,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  widely  varying 
views,  might  find  it  none  too  easy  to  answer  the  question  which  Jesus 
put  to  the  Pharisees :  ''  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ?"  There  are 
prevalent,  it  seems  to  me,  many  w^ys  of  presenting  Christ  in  the  pul- 
pit which  are  altogether  erroneous,  and  still  more  which  are  unfortu- 
nately partial  and  incomplete. 

No  (me,  indeed,  has  ever  been  able  to  answer  that  question  perfectly. 
Our  finite  can  not  measure  Christ's  infinite,  nor  can  our  onesidedness 
reflect  more  than  a  single  ray  or  two  of  His  many-sided  glory.  The 
lamp  which  He  carried  in  His  hand  has  seven  openings,  and  each  is  of 
different  shape.  The  differences  of  human  modes  of  apprehension  are 
inevitable,  but  the  light  of  the  seven  spirits  of  God  before  His  throne 

Nan.— Tlili  periodJoal  adopts  the  OrthogrAphj  of  the  tcXiowhig  Biile,  recommflodedt^  the 
jolat  action  of  the  American  Phitolosloel  Aflwdadoo  and  the  Fhilologl^ 
Changed  or  odlloal  to  twh6oaopnNioiinoed,es)epi  when  thee  affects  a  pcecedfaig  ■ouid.— 
PrauHUM. 
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is  one  and  the  same;  the  experiences  of  men  in  history  are  ever  teach- 
ing us  how  various  has  been  the  apprehension  of  Christ  even  in 
Christianity,  even  in  ChristendouL  We  point  to  these  errors,  not 
that  we  may  pride  ourselves  on  superiority,  but  that  we  may  be 
ever  learning  by  the  light  with  which  Ck)d  "  shows  all  things  in  the 
slow  history  of  their  ripening." 

The  answers  of  men  to  the  question,  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ? 
have  been  exprest  partly  in  their  methods  of  life^  partly  in  their 
theories^  partly  in  the  fashion  of  their  art  It  is  one  more  proof  of 
His  divine  perfection  that  even  the  best  of  men,  in  age  after  age,  have 
failed  to  do  more  than  estimate  some  single  element  of  His  work  and 
character.  To  the  Crusaders  He  was  the  mirror  of  all  chivalry;  to 
the  monks  the  model  of  all  asceticism;  to  the  schoolm^en  the  teacher  of 
all  theology :  to  some  Christians  He  has  seemed  to  be  the  most  rapt 
of  mystics ;  to  others,  the  most  practical  of  philanthropists  Even  men 
of  the  world  have  seized  on  differing  phases  of  His  grandeur :  to  the 
French  Revolutionist  He  was  the  greatest  of  political  reformers;  to  an 
English  poet — 

**  The  best  of  men 
That  ere  wore  earth  about  Him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit. 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.  ** 

His  life  was  confessedly  the  copy  over  which  has  been  faintly 
traced  the  biography  of  aJl  the  truest  saints  amid  all  their  wide  diver- 
sities of  conception  and  of  view.  In  meek  humility,  in  fiery  thunder- 
ings,  in  soft,  silent  pictures, — in  the  sweetness  of  all  holy  women,  in  the 
nobleness  of  all  holy  men, — we  do  but  catch  the  single  gleams  of  His 
radiance,  we  do  but  hear  single  accents  of  His  voice.  His  life  was  not 
only  a  perfect  type  of  each  excellence,  but  a  perfect  consummxUion  of 
them  all. 

This  partiaZftess  of  imitation  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  diversities 
of  theory.  Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  celebrated  and  exquisite 
book  of  devotion,  ''  The  Imitation  of  Christ."  No  human  being,  I  sup- 
pose, could  read  that  book  without  being  the  better  for  it.  And  yet 
even  in  this  book  the  imitation  recommended  to  us  is  startlingly  in- 
complete. It  hardly  contemplates  anything  beyond  the  sacred  selfish- 
ness of  struggle  for  individual  salvation.  It  leaves  completely  out  of 
sight  that  divine  summary  of  the  Savior's  earthly  work  which  tells  us 
that  ''he  went  about  doing  good." 

Yet  by  the  humble  study  of  Scripture  and  of  history,  and  by  the 
light  of  that  spirit  of  man  which  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  we  may, 
if  we  approach  the  subject  in  humble  sincerity,  avoid  some  forms  of 
error  or  one-sidedness  which  have  existed  for  ages,  and  have  clouded 
His  brightness,  and  hindered  the  spread  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world. 

1.  And  first  I  would  say,  It  is  of  primary  importance  to  represent 
Christ  as  a  living  Christ,  not  aa  «i  dead  CSVm&t.    I  think  that  the  warn- 
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ing  is  intensely  needed.  Tearing  from  their  context  one  or  \rffO'phra»es 
of  St.  Paul,  and  not  observing  what  was  his  whole  method^  and  that  of 
all  the  other  Apostles,  there  is  a  most  mistaken  tendency  to  concentrate 
religious  thought  and  emotion  far  more  exclusively  than  was  ever  done 
by  those  whose  brows  had  been  mitred  with  Pentecostal  flame,  upon  the 
few  hours  of  our  Lord's  agony  upon  the  cross,  instead  of  remembering 
that  the  Cross  was  but  one  moment  of  His  great  redemption,  the  brief 
prelude  to  the  eternal  exaltation.  Bead  the  glowing  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  you  will  see  how  St.  Paul's  thoughts  turned  habitually 
to  Christ  in  tiie  heavenly  places.  The  conception  of  Christ  during  the 
first  three  centuries  was  habitually  and  predominantly  that  of  the 
triumphant  Christ,  the  glorified  Christ,  the  living  Lord  of  time  and  all 
worlds ;  the  medieval  and  modem  conception  has  been  far  too  predomi- 
nantly of  tl^  Christ  convulsed,  agonized,  humiliated,  dying,  dead. 
It  is  a  certain  and  unquestionable  historic  fact  that  many  of  the  mate- 
rial representations  of  Christ  which  are  now  the  most  popular,  and  all 
but  universal,  would  in  tiie  first  three  centuries  have  been  regarded  as 
repellant,  and  almost  as  blasphemous.  This  change  came  in  the  fourth 
and  later  centuries,  when  many  of  those  perversions  originated  from 
which  we  draw  our  popular  and  unprimitive  Christianity.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  multitudes,  even  to  an  extent  short  of  actual  heresy,  was 
deeply  affected  by  all  sorts  of  Oriental,  pagan,  and  Manichean  in- 
fluences, tending  specially  to  the  glorification  of  mere  physical  pain 
and  self-torturing  asceticism.  These  had  their  influence  on  art,  and 
art  in  its  turn  reacted  upon  religion.  Li  the  thoughts  and  the  art  of 
the  earliest  Christians  there  are  two  profoundly  significant  principles : 
one  that  they  never  separate  Christ's  death  from  His  life;  the  other, 
that  they  never  disintegrate  His  humanity  from  His  divinity. 

This  is  why  the  Latin  cross  is  not  foimd  as  a  Christian  symbol  till 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  nor  the  crucifix,  unless  most  rarely, 
till  the  seventh;  nor  bl  painted  crucifixion  till  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
first  known  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  dates  from  the  year  586, 
and  is  in  a  private  Syriac  Bible  painted  in  the  Eastern  monastery  of 
Zagba;  and  this  illumination  was  not  intended  for  the  multitude,  but 
exclusively  for  the  hands  of  priests.  The  early  Christians  felt,  as  we 
have  ceast  to  feel,  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  words :  ''  It  is  Christ  that 
died;  yea^  rather  that  is  risen  again";  the  force  of  His  own  meaning 
respecting  Himself:  ^'I  am  he  that  liveth — and  was  dead — and  behold 
lam  alive  for  evermore."  Never  indeed,  for  one  moment,  do  we  for- 
get that  Christ  died  for  us;  but  always  with  it  we  recall  t^at  He  rose 
again,  and  that  His  death  was  the  death  of  Death,  was  Death  swal- 
lowed up  in  Victory.  The  exdusive  and  isolated  dwelling  upon  His 
death  led  to  morbid  sentimentalism,  and  ascetic  gloom,  and  a  deifica- 
tion of  misery  presented  to  the  groaning  acceptance  of  mankind,  in- 
stead of  the  eternal  Peace  and  eternal  Victory  oi  ^V^v^Vl  ^^cis^  Xsevs^ 
disquiet  wbb  bot  the  spasm  of  bittii.    TVi<^  f^ii\eia^S^»i£^T^  ^'l  ^^X^^rai^ 
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glorified  Savior  who  had  gone  up  on  high  and  led  captivity  captive  in- 
aug^ates  a  larger,  manlier,  more  human,  more  hopeful,  more  vigorous 
faith  which  sees  in  His  presence  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  His  right 
hand  pleasures  forevermore. 

2.  Next  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  set  before  our  hearers 
the  Christ  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.  What  says  St. 
Paul?  ''Wherefore  henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh;  yea, 
tho  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
Him  no  more."  Our  oneness  with  Christ  is  not  physical^  hut  spiritual. 
It  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  pilgrimages  to  the  cave  of  Bethany  or  the 
Rock  of  the  Sepulcher,  nor  by  haunting  holy  places,  nor  by  material 
images,  nor  by  material  symbols,  nor  by  mystic  dreams,  nor  by  magical 
fetishes.  What  said  our  Lord?  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the  words  that  I  spe^Ji  unto  you  they  are  Spirit 
and  they  are  life.  Mere  physical  nearness,  mere  material  contact  with 
Christ  was  valueless.  To  Judas  He  was  nothing,  tho  he  saw  and  heard, 
and  his  hands  handled  the  word  of  life ;  He  was  nothing  to  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  even  as  He  hung  dying  on  the  cross.  We  are  infinitely 
better  off  than  they  if  we  see  Him  by  faith.  Many,  with  strange  mis- 
reading of  Scripture,  speak  as  if  these  were  the  days  when  the  Bride- 
groom is  taken  from  vs,  and  therefore  that  now  we  ought  to  fast. 
Taken  from  us?  He  himself  told  us  that  it  was  expedient  for  us  that 
He  should  go  away,  that  He  might  be  nearer  to  us  forever  by  His  out- 
poured Spirit  than  He  could  be  in  bodily  form.  Taken  from  us? 
Nay,  nearer  now  than  if,  like  Mary,  we  could  kiss  His  feet,  or,  like 
John,  lay  our  heads  upon  His  breast. 

To  show  that  the  old  relationship  was  past,  that  the  new  spiritual 
relationship  had  begun.  He  said  to  Mary  Magdalene :  ^  Cling  not  to 
me."  To  show  that  earthly  contact  was  nothing  He  said:  *^  Who  is 
my  mother  and  who  are  my  brethren?  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and 
mother."  Christians  in  myriads  to  this  day  with  idolatrous  sentimen- 
talism  worship  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  to  the  woman  who  cried,  ^'  Blessed 
is  the  womb  that  bore  thee  and  the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck," 
He  answered :  "  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of 
(Jod,  and  keep  it." 

3.  Thirdly,  Let  not  our  Christ  be  a  mere  Christ  of  definitions,  of 
dogmas,  of  shibboleths,  of  formulae.  Let  us  not  fancy,  as  many  do, 
that  the  Oospel  consists  in  endless  repetitions  of  His  name.  Against 
this  also  Christ  Himself  warned  us :  ''  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me 

,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  To  think  rightly  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  a  blessed  thing,  and  we  may  be  thankful 
that  the  long  and  terrible  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
left  us  that  legacy  of  accurate  doctrine  to  which  the  Church  of  God  has 
set  her  seaL    Yet  even  one  who  does  not  understand  rightly  the  In- 
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carnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  far  nearer  to  Him  than  he 
who,  knowing  his  Lord,  does  not  do  His  will.  The  Church  in  many 
ages  has  rankt  orthodoxy  above  holiness.  It  is  a  desperate  and  im- 
measurable error.  The  truest  orthodoxy  is  holiness,  the  worst  heresy 
is  sin  and  hatred.  Better  by  far  the  virtuous  heathen  than  the  corrupt 
convert,  better  the  holy  heretic  than  the  malignant  Christian.  When, 
as  the  great  father,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  tells  us,  the  very  bakers 
and  bathmen  of  Byzantium  were  furiously  discussing  the  double  nature 
of  the  Lord,  that  city  was  seething  with  immorality  and  crime.  Let 
us  indeed  learn  what  is  the  Catholic  faith  about  Christ,  but  never  let 
us  forget  that  He  told  us  how  easy  it  was  to  confess  Him  with  the 
mouthy  and  draw  nigh  unto  Him  with  the  lij^Sy  while  all  the  time  our 
heart  was  far  from  Him. 

4.  Then,  fourthly,  let  not  our  view  of  Christ  be  merely  ecclesias- 
tical. I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  and 
I  do  not  confuse  or  identify  it  exclusively  with  any  one  branch  of  the 
Church;  but  it  is  only  too  possible  to  make  the  Church  an  opaque 
harrier  between  us  and  Christ  instead  of  a  glorious  crystal  mirror  to 
reflect  Him.  It  is  quite  possible  to  thrust  out  of  all  due  perspective  a 
word  which,  in  our  sense,  occurs  but  once  only  on  Christ's  lips,  and 
that  in  but  one  Gospel.  The  truth  that  in  the  Church  and  its  or- 
dinances we  find  means  of  grace  may  be  distorted  into  very  exagger- 
ated and  unscriptural  forms.  The  word  grace  is  used  constantly  in 
our  days  as  tho  it  meant  some  specific  influence,  incommunicable  ex- 
cept as  conveyed  by  priestly  agencies,  through  external  channels,  in 
some  occult,  arbitrary  way.  But  the  word  grace  means  ^^favor^* — God's 
favor  or  kindness— and  nothing  else,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  confined  to  human  instrumentalities,  being,  as  Christ  said,  like 
the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
limited  to  outward  ordinances  of  any  kind,  that,  tho  mentioned 
more  than  one  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament,  grace  is  never 
once  mentioned  in  connection  even  with  the  sacraments,  or  with  any- 
thing but  that  love  of  God  to  man  which  is  as  universal  as  the  world, 
as  individual  as  ourselves.  How  partial  would  be  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  how  one-sided  the  great  mass  of  the  recorded  words  of 
Jesus,  if  there  were  no  approach  to  Christ  save  through  certain  forms 
administered  only  by  certain  men.  In  the  Middle  Ages  popes  in- 
solently laid  kingdoms  under  interdicts,  and  men  trembled  by  millions 
as  tho  their  salvation  depended  on  the  breath  of  some  often  intriguing 
and  sometimes  execrable  Italian  priest.  They  had  no  need  to  tremble. 
Popes  might  have  tried  just  as  reasonably  to  monopolize  the  common 
sunshine,  or  to  make  an  enclosure  in  the  common  air.  Christ  is  not  to 
be  x>arceled  into  fragments.  He  is  not  my  Christ,  He  is  not  our 
Christ,  save  as  He  is  the  Christ  of  all  who  seek,  of  all  who  worship 
Him,  whether  they  belong  to  this  fold  or  no.  He  is  not  so  poor  as  to 
have  no  chnroh  save  one  at  Geneva,  or  one  in  England,  or  one  in  Borne. 
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They  who  would  argue  that  the  way  of  salyatiQii  lies  only  through 
their  small  systems,  should  remember  how  Esaias  waxeth  bold  and 
saith :  "  I  was  found,  says  the  Lord,  of  them  that  sought  me  not;  I 
became  manifest  unto  them  that  askt  not  of  me.'' 

5.  But  lastly,  it  is  yet  more  important  that  our  Christ  should  not 
be  a  distant  Christ, — a  Christ  who  lived  and  died,  and  rose  again,  and 
then  left  all  His  work  to  a  vicegerent  in  Italy,  or  a  patriarch  in  Bussia, 
or  an  army  of  ministers  to  whom  as  a  class  neither  He  nor  His  disci- 
ples ever  gave  the  name  of  priests.  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven? 
(that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above)  or  Who  shall  descend  into 
the  deep?  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead).  But  what 
saith  it?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart." 
And  what  said  the  Lord  Himself?  ^  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you."  *'  It  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in 
heaven^  neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea."  Christ  did  not  say:  I  am  going 
into  heaven,  to  delegate  all  My  authority  to  the  Virgin,  or  to  arch- 
angels, or  to  nine  orders  of  a  celestial  hierarchy,  or  to  saints,  martyrs, 
virgins,  confessors,  priests  (who  may  be  very  far  from  being  either 
saints  or  angels),  and  these  must  protect  you,  and  these  must  intercede 
for  you,  and  these  must  absolve  your  sins.  No!  but  He  said,  ''  Lo!  / 
am  with  you  always^  even  to  the  end  of  the  world" ;  and,  "  If  a  man 
love  me  he  will  keep  my  commandments;  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

If,  then,  to  conclude,  we  would  understand  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  as  He  is  set  forth  in  His  own  gospels,  and  in  the  teaching 
of  His  Apostles,  let  us  realize  Him,  not  as  a  dead  Christ,  but  as  a 
Christ  who  is  now  riseuy  ascendedy  glorified^  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  ever  interceding  for  us;  not  as  a  Christ  after  the  fleshy  but  as 
Christ  after  the  Spirit,  to  be  spiritually  discerned;  not  as  a  Christ  who 
is  anxious  to  visit  condemnation  on  those  who  have  failed  to  under- 
stand His  nature,  but  as  the  Christ  in  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to 
whom  we  must  live,  and  with  whom  no  dogma  or  formula  or  shibboleth 
is  for  one  moment  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  heart's  obedience;  not  as  a 
Christ  who  can  be  apprehended  only  through  ecclesiastical  ordinances, 
but  as  a  Christ  who  must  be  known  in  the  inmost  heart,  and  approacht, 
neither  in  G^rizim  nor  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  love  and  obedience  by  all 
who  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Let  us  thus  think  of  Christ, 
and  we  shall  not  suffer  our  freedom  to  be  hampered  by  the  bondage  of 
beggarly  elements ;  nor  our  religious  life  to  be  dwarft  and  dwindled 
into  the  commandments  of  men;  nor  our  spiritual  communion  to  be 
contaminated  by  a  gross  and  superstitious  materialism;  nor  our 
knowledge  of  God  to  be  identified  with  what  this  or  that  man  has 
scholastically  written  of  Him ;  nor  our  charity  to  be  rent  in  pieces  with 
party  antagonisms ;  nor  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life  to  be 
profanely  pawed  and  meddled  with  by  any  man,  or  by  any  caste  of 
men  whatever.     What  we  should  desire  above  all  things  is  that  oar 
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religion  should  not  be  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  infinitely  subordi- 
nate minutisB  of  orthodoxies  or  ceremonials,  or  be  liable  to  the  ignorant, 
intrusive  tamperings  of  our  fellow  sinners,  whatever  be  their  office;  but 
that  the  sacredness  of  our  individuality  should  be  as  a  divine  shadow 
wherein  we  walk  alone  with  Qod,  and  where  no  human  interloper  was 
intended;  that  our  souls  so  become  the  immediate  temple  of  the  liv- 
ing, indwelling  Christ  that  by  keeping  His  commandments  we  should 
dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us;  that  falling  in  all  things  into  the  hands 
of  God,  and  not  of  man,  we  should  be  members  of  His  body,  stones  of 
His  temple,  branches  of  His  vine;  that  to  us,  and  to  all  who  love  the 
liberty  in  which  Christ  hath  set  us  free,  neither  eircumcUion  should  be 
anything  nor  uncircumcision^  nor  alien  influxes  of  agnosticism,  nor  a 
revived  Judaism,  nor  corrupt  and  complicated  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
Christianity — but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God^  but  a  new 
ereature,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love. 

If  we  trust  in  any  child  of  man  there  is  no  help  in  them;  if  we 
lean  upon  any  earthly  hopes  they  will  break  under  us  like  a  bruised 
reed;  but  He  never  faileth  them  that  seek  Him.  What  prayer  do  we 
need,  what  prayer  for  ourselves  is  of  any  intrinsic  importance,  but  this, 
that  we  may  count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  that,  even  if  we  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things  else,  we  may  gain  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  Lot  having  a 
righteousness  of  our  own,  even  that  which  is  of  the  Law,  but  that 
which  is  through  faith  in  Christ, — the  righteousness  which  is  of  Ood 
by  faith? 


II.— GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  AGNOSTICISM. 

By  Professor  Jesse  B.   Thomas,    D.D.,    Newton    Theoloqioal 

Institution,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Plato,  in  the  '^  Charmides,"  represents  Socrates  as  asking  ^  whether 
the  knowledge  that  you  know  and  do  not  know  what  you  know  and  do 
not  know  is  possible;  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether,  even  if  quite 
possible,  such  knowledge  is  of  any  use."  To  admit  such  possibility, 
he  declares,  would  ^'amount  to  this:  that  there  must  be  a  science 
which  is  wholly  a  science  of  itself,  and  also  of  other  sciences,  and  that 
the  same  is  also  the  science  of  the  absence  of  science,"  which  would 
be  ^  monstrous."  Yet  he  proceeds  experimentally,  on  the  basis  0f  this 
"  monstrous"  assumption,  to  explore  the  meaning  of  ''  temperance  or 
wisdom,"  until,  finding  himself  floundering  with  his  disciple  in  a  logi- 
cal quagmire,  he  begs  to  be  regarded  '^  simply  as  a  fool  who  is  never 
able  to  reason  out  anything,"  and  lapses  into  silence. 

After  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  question  of  the  possibility 
and  utility  of  a  **  science  of  the  absence  of  science"  is  still  a  living  one. 
Brilliant  dialectioians  have  ariaesui  who  eicdDetVf  Ti\i&w\Km  "Ooa^^  ^  nscv^^^ 
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nometric  survey  of  the  unknowable  is  an  essential  preliminaiy  to  cor 
gaging  the  contents  of  the  knowable.  Their  repetition  of  the  Socratic 
experiment  has  led  them  to  triumph  instead  of  discomfiture,  and  pre- 
disposed them  to  anything  but  diffident  taoitumity.  They,  rather, 
jubilantly  *'set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens,  and  their  tongue 
walketh  through  the  earth."  The  modest  proposition,  "Behold,  we 
know  not  anything,"  might,  since  an  empty  bottle  needs  no  vent,  seem 
fitly  to  suggest  the  corollary,  "therefore  let  us  say  not  anything." 
Carlyle,  when  conscious  of  approaching  mental  obfuscation,  paused, 
prudently  suggesting  that  "sacred  silence"  should  "meditate  that 
matter."  Even  Professor  Huxley  found  himself  impelled  to  "worship 
mostly  of  the  silent  sort"  in  the  presence  of  that  theological  "  nebular 
hypothesis"  to  which  his  speculative  methods  had  brought  him.  But 
the  same  oppressive  mystery  that  had  husht  the  worshiper  stimu- 
lated the  debater  to  unusual  fluency  when  it  offered  itself  as  a  specu- 
lative theme.  Fertility  of  affirmation,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been 
reckoned  by  him  and  his  school  the  normal  outcome  of  barrenness  of 
information.  So  that  when  they  begin  to  affirm  with  peculiar  emphasis 
that  nothing  is,  or  can  be,  known,  one  learns  to  expect  the  immediate 
delivery  of  generous  revelations  of  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable. 
The  seemingly  humble  confession  of  weakness  is  apt  to  be  a  proud  pro- 
fession of  strength :  instead  of  voicing  submission,  it  is  probably  the 
battle-cry  of  an  aggressive  campaign.  The  claim  of  nescience  seems 
often  to  be  a  modest  device  of  conscious  omniscience,  seeking  to  hide 
itself  under  a  convenient  pseudonym. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  later  champions  of  Agnosticism  is 
Professor  Gold  win  Smith.  Not  content  with  the  high  honors  already 
won  in  the  field  of  history  and  politics,  he  has  descended  into  the  the- 
ological arena  and  offered  to  break  a  lance  in  its  behalf  with  any  com- 
batant. An  article  publisht  by  him  not  very  long  ago  (August, 
1895)  in  The  North  American  Review^  on  "  Guesses  at  the  Kiddle  of 
Existence,"  after  caustic  criticism  of  the  recent  "guesses"  of  Drum- 
mond,  Kidd,  and  Balfour,  concludes  as  follows,  viz. : 

**  There  can  be  no  hope,  apparently,  of  laying  new  foundations  for  a  rational 
theology  In  any  direction  excepting  that  of  the  study  of  the  universe  and  human- 
ity as  manifestations  of  the  supreme  power,  in  that  spirit  of  thorough-going  in- 
tellectual honesty  of  which  Huxley,  who  has  Just  been  taken  from  us,  is  truly 
said  to  have  been  an  illustrious  example.  That  we  are  made  and  intended  to 
pursue  knowledge  is  as  certain  as  that  we  are  made  and  intended  to  strive  for 
the  improvement  of  our  estate,  and  we  can  not  tell  how  far  or  to  what  revelations 
the  pursuit  may  lead  us.  If  revelation  is  lost  to  us  manifestation  remains,  and 
great  manifestations  appear  to  be  opening  on  our  view.  Agnosticism  is  right, 
if  it  is  a  Goimsel  of  honesty,  but  ought  not  to  be  heard  if  it  is  a  counsel  of 
despair.  ** 

The  last  sentence,  which  is  manifestly  intended  to  summarize  and 

give  practical  significance  to  the  whole  discussion,  is,  taken  by  itself 

a  Delphic  oracle.    The  whole  paxaigta^\i  Hb  >2^«t«JkBc%  Tw^pc^^QLtomi^thajt 
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it  may,  if  possible,  lend  intelligibility  to  a  rhetoric  which  in  its  struggle 
to  grapple  the  Agnostic  theorem  seems  to  have  been  badly  damaged. 

Agnosticism  is  confusingly  called  a  '' counsel";  whereas  it  is,  if 
words  mean  anything,  a  posture  of  mind  or  a  dogma.  Professor 
Huxley,  with  like  perversity,  protested  that  it  is  not  a  "creed,"  but  a 
"method."  A  method  of  not  knowing,  forsooth!  Why  not  then  a 
"method"  of  mathematically  manipulating  a  blank  blackboard,  or 
chemically  analyzing  the  contents  of  an  empty  crucible? 

Again,  Agnosticism  is  "right"  if  it  be  a  "counsel  of  honesty"; 
wrong  if  it  be  a  "counsel  of  despair."  This  language  leaves  it  uncer- 
tain whether  the  learned  writer  refers  to  honesty  and  despair  as  cause 
or  consequence,  respectively,  of  Agnosticism.  If  the  former,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that,  upon  becoming  convinced  that  the  ultimate  secret 
of  the  universe  has  not  yet  been  "  rationally"  mastered,  "  thorough- 
going intellectual  honesty"  must  compel  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
fact.  But  the  "  despair"  indicated  being  evidently  intellectual  (that 
is,  a  renunciation  of  hope  that  the  secret  in  question  can  ever  be  so 
mastered),  it  is  not  clear  how  such  a  conviction  as  to  future  possibility 
can  properly  cause  any  affirmation  whatever  as  to  present  actuality. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Agnostic  attitude  entails  honesty,  why  may  it 
not,  since  there  is  no  intrinsic  antithesis  between  honesty  and  despair, 
also  normally  lead  to  despair?  Assume  that  experience  is  the  sole 
source  of  valid  knowledge  and  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  to 
determine  conviction,  then  since  the  uniform  and  cumulative  experi- 
ence of  the  world  is  against  the  knowableness  of  the  ultimate  mystery, 
judicial  integrity  seems  to  demand  a  verdict  that  it  can  never  be  ration- 
ally known.  Despair  is,  indeed,  but  a  riper  phase  of  Agnosticism :  it 
is  a  stage  inevitably  reacht  as  that  sentiment  becomes  chronic  or  at- 
tempts philosophical  self-justification.  It  seems  paradoxical  to  insin- 
uate that  honesty,  inseparable  in  some  sense  from  the  seed,  is  impos- 
sible in  any  sense  in  the  fruit.  It  would  seem,  thereupon,  that  a  man 
must  embrace  Agnosticism  in  order  to  get  credit  for  honesty,  but  must, 
at  some  undetermined  point,  renounce  it  again  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
dishonesty:  for  persistence  in  it,  or  even  the  expectation  or  fear  of 
enforced  abiding  in  it,  verges  toward  "despair." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Smith,  in  common  with  other  admirers 
of  Professor  Huxley,  should  insist  upon  singling  out  his  invention  and 
use  of  the  term  "Agnosticism"  as  a  palmary  illustration  of  bis  "thor- 
ough-going intellectual  honesty."  We  owe  that  illustrious  thinker  so 
much  in  the  way  of  original  research  and  luminous  instruction  in  his 
proper  sphere,  and  be  was  withal  so  genial,  dear-sighted,  and  candid 
there,  that  it  is  a  pity  to  perpetuate  and  exalt  into  prominence  his 
casual  forays  into  another  realm  where  he  was  betrayed  into  the  exhibi- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  least  of  all  creditable  to  him. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  original  selection  of  the  ti^Tm.v&^ 
question  (as  explained  by  its  otigmaVot^  lQs^<^\sl\i^I^^'°^^sc^s^  ^^ 
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tuseness  if  not  a  spice  of  moral  perversity  most  unworthy  of  him;  and 
it  is  certain  that  its  use  in  the  acrimonious  controversy  that  followed 
was  marked  by  a  disingenuousness  and  culminated  in  an  irreverent 
and  contemptuous  treatment  of  themes  counted  sacred  by  most  of  the 
community  to  which  they  were  addrest^  that  have  naturally  made 
Agnosticism  an  object  of  suspicion  among  fair-minded  men  ever  sinoe. 

For,  so  well-informed  a  man  as  Professor  Huxley  could  not  but 
have  known  that  Gnosticism  was  not  the  friend  but  the  foe  of  normal 
Christianity :  arrogantly  opposing  its  "  scientifically"  infallible  '^  gnosis" 
to  the  modest  Christian  ^'pistis."  In  choosing  the  name  Agnostic  as 
antithetic  to  the  Christian  orthodoxy  of  to-day,  he  thus  virtually  in- 
sinuated a  claim  on  the  part  of  modern  Christians  to  "  know  absolutely 
things  about  which  he  was  ignorant"  (in  the  same  sense  as  that  in 
which  the  old  Gnostics  had  pretended  to  ''know").  Professing  that 
absolute  neutrality  which  becomes  one  who  professes  not  to  know,  he 
sharply  resented  the  epithet  ''infidel,"  declaring  it  imfair  to  reckon 
him  as  one  who,  also,  does  not  believe.  With  what  candor  may  be 
inferred  from  the  elaborate  and  coarsely  bitter  tone  of  his  invective 
against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  "  bedeviled 
hogs"  soon  after  publisht 

Agnosticism,  if  Professor  Huxley's  language  be  fairly  intelligible, 
requires  a  "suspense  of  judgment";  precluding  affirmation,  or  even 
utterance  of  opinion,  as  to  matters  devoid  of  scientific  verification. 
He  would  not  affirm  the  existence  of  God  or  a  spiritual  world,  nor  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  because  an  "act  of  faith"  must  underlie  such 
affirmation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  belligerent  advocate  of  the 
right  of  "  science"  to  speak  oracularly  concerning  things  past  and  in- 
visible, as  well  as  those  concretely  present.  How  could  he  reconcile 
such  claims  with  his  own  frequent  admissions  that  science  can  not  take 
its  first  step  in  exploration  of  the  universe  save  by  a  preliminary  leap, 
which  he  himself  calls  an  "act  of  faith"?  If  Agnosticism  be  right  at 
all,  it  is  as  compulsory  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  as  in  that  of  the 
spiritual.  He  should  have  been,  to  avoid  inconsistency,  a  scientific 
Agnostic  also. 

Professor  Smith  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  a  "  right"  Ag- 
nosticism can  not  be  a  "counsel  of  despair."  Herbert  Spencer,  then, 
who  reaffirms  in  his  last  volume  that  Agnosticism  "continually 
prompts"  its  devotee  "  to  imagine  some  solution  of  the  great  enigma 
which  he  knows  can  not  be  solved,"  must  teach  falsely,  if  not  dishon- 
estly. Yet  Professor  Huxley,  whose  unique  "  honesty"  is  held  up  as 
exemplary,  can  scarcely  escape  classification  with  the  same  school  of 
"despair."  For  he  takes  pains  to  emphasize  his  agreement  with  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  who  preceded  Spencer  in  the  afEirma- 
tion,  on  purely  metaphysical  grounds,  that  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  is 
unknowable,  and  a  "  rational  theology"  (that  is,  rationally  originated) 
is  therefore  impossible. 
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The  pessimistic  temper  of  Agnosticism  is  manifest  in  the  very  article 
that  here  denounces  it.  Professor  Smith  assures  us  that  '^  dogmatic 
religion"  has  ''received  a  fatal  wound,"  ''nor  has  the  natural  theology 
of  Uie  old  school  suffered  from  free  criticism  much  less  than  revela- 
tion," evolutionary  speculation  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Drummond  and 
Kidd  is  "fast  becoming  a  jargon,"  the  schemes  of  the  metaphysicians 
have  "  flitted  like  a  series  of  dreams,"  and  Dean  Hansel  has  in  his  rash 
endeavor  to  buttress  orthodoxy  "  inadvertently  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  believing  in  God."  Notwithstanding  the  "  gentle  cavea£^ 
against  Balfour's  alleged  attempt  to  "  drive  the  world  back  through 
general  skepticism  to  faith"  (since  such  an  attempt  tends  to  promote 
"  skepticism  not  only  general  but  universal"),  and  notwithstanding  the 
Professor's  reassuring  proclamation,  toward  the  end  of  his  discussion, 
that  we  are  "made  and  intended  to  pursue  knowledge,"  one  can  hardly 
resist  the  impression,  gathered  from  the  whole  article,  that  in  the 
writer's  opinion  we  were  not  "made"  at  all,  but  "just  growed"  like 
Topsy,  in  some  inscrutable  way;  that  we  were  not "  intended"  for  any- 
thing, but  are  what  we  are  as  the  result  of  the  vagrant  play  of 
mechanical  circumstance;  and  that  since  the  word  "mind"  is  but  an 
ingenious  hieroglyph  for  an  evanescent  phenomenon  of  matter,  we 
merely  delude  ourselves  with  the  fancy  tiiat  we  ever  have  known  or 
can  know  anything  in  any  proper  sense.  In  that  case  Agnosticism,  as 
here  commended,  is  but  a  seductive  euphemism  for  that  very  universal 
skepticism  which  has  been  above  formally  deprecated.  If  it  be  not  al- 
ready this,  it  certainly  opens  the  gate  and  beckons  winningly  toward  it. 


III.— WILLIAM  COWPER'S  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

By  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Taine  remarks  of  Cowper  "  that  his  talent  is  but  the  picture 
of  his  character,  and  his  poems  but  the  echo  of  his  life  and  works." 
Bom  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  November  15, 1731,  his  moral  history,  as 
it  developt,  impresses  every  thoughtful  reader, — a  history  often  so  ab- 
normal and  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  genuine  sympathy.  He  was  one 
of  an  unusually  large  number  of  afflicted  authors  in  the  Greorgian  Era, 
a  group  including  Chatterton,  Henry  Kirke  White,  Lamb,  De  Quincey, 
Byron,  Bums,  Keats,  Gtoldsmith,  and  Shelley.  In  an  earlier  age  Swift 
was  similarly  affected  with  mental  and  spiritual  unsoundness. 

Cowper's  sorrows  seem  to  have  begun  with  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  a  sorrow  that  elicited  those  tender  an dl 
beautiful  lines  beginning: 

"  Oh,  that  those  lips  had  language. " 

At  school,  at  Hertfordshire,  a  sensitive  and  timid  boy,  he  was  so 
ill-treated  by  his  fellows  that  it  embittered  his  young  life  and  led  him 
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afterward  to  condemn  in  verse  the  prevailing  public  school  system  of 
England.  Here,  however,  he  caught  a  gleam  of  spiritual  light,  which 
he  called  "  the  first  and  last."  He  speaks  of  himself  as  obdurate  under 
the  experience  of  illness,  and  as  an  adept  in  the  art  of  deceit.  Other 
testimony  goes  to  show  that  waywardness  bordering  on  dissipation  was, 
at  times,  charged  to  his  account.  Later,  in  the  sphere  of  law,  decided 
traces  of  moroseness  were  visible.  He  wrote  under  the  dejected  feel- 
ing: '*  What  nature  expressly  designed  me  for,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  conjecture.  The  only  use  I  can  make  of  myself  is  to  serve  in  ter- 
rtjrem  to  others,  that  they  may  escape  my  folly  and  my  fate."  Shut 
up  to  himself,  he  became  a  student  of  his  own  sympathies,  and  strangely 
betook  himself  to  religious  exercises  as  a  mental  relief.  On  his  way 
to  Southampton  he  enjoyed,  as  he  thought,  a  kind  of  apostolic  vision 
and  deliverance  from  the  powers  of  sin  within  him.  Called  to  the  bar 
in  1754,  when  utterly  unfitted  for  it,  his  experience  in  the  Temple  was 
more  and  more  distressing.  In  urgent  need  of  funds,  and  anticipating 
a  vacancy  in  the  clerkship  of  the  Journals,  he  sought*the  appointment, 
and  suffered  unwonted  agony  of  spirit  in  view  of  tiie  necessary  exam- 
ination. He  attempted  to  end  his  life,  and  became  a  confirmed  im- 
becile at  St.  Albans.  There  were,  undoubtedly,  other  causes  of  mental 
aberration,  such  as  loss  of  friends  on  whom  he  relied,  loss  of  health, 
personal  disappointments  not  a  few,  and  an  unnatural  religious  sen- 
sibility. 

Benefited  at  St.  Albans  by  rest  and  medical  aid,  he  was  soon  rejoi- 
cing at  Huntington  on  the  Ouse,  in  the  company  of  the  Unwins.  After 
this  he  was  at  Olney,  where  he  met  John  Newton,  formerly  captain  of 
an  English  slave-ship,  and  now  curate  of  Olney.  Here  he  workt 
with  Newton  in  the  duties  of  the  parish;  composed,  with  his  assist- 
ance, the  Olney  Hymns,  and  once  again  became  a  subject  of  melan- 
choly. At  Olney  he  met  Lady  Arden,  a  helper  in  his  literary  work, 
interesting  herself,  as  she  did,  in  the  publication  of  his  poems  and  his 
translation  of  Homer.  Later  he  went  to  Weston  and  thence  to 
Norfolk,  where  he  wrote  his  most  significant  poem,  "The  Castaway." 
As  his  life  drew  to  a  close,  the  recital  of  his  own  productions  especially 
pleased  him,  the  only  exception  being  his  "John  Gilpin,"  too  joyous 
in  its  spirit  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  life  of  its  saddened  author. 
When  asked  by  his  physician  how  he  felt,  he  answered,  "I  feel 
unutterable  despair."  He  died  April  26,  1800,  "a  heart  as  true," 
says  Hay  ley,  "as  e'er  the  arms  of  amity  embraced."  His  last  words 
"  What  can  it  signify?'  often  recur  to  us  as  we  think  of  his  gifts,  and 
his  writings,  and  his  untold  griefs,  and  darkened  death.  It  was 
Cowper's  Calvinism,  as  some  extremists  allege,  that  explained  his  spir- 
itual gloom.  This  doctrinal  belief,  it  is  said,  was  awakened  bj  the 
great  religious  movement  under  Whitfield  and  the  WesleySy  and  in- 
tensified by  Cowper's  relations  to  John  Newton.  Mr.  Brooke  finds  in 
this  religious  bias  the  basis  of  the  "  tragic  element"  in  the  poet's  life 
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and  teachings.  Others  charge  it  to  his  general  character  as  over-relig- 
ious. So  Mr.  Taine,  who  connects  all  English  history  with  moral  de- 
jection, and  contends  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  religious  through 
sheer  force  of  word  and  clime.  These  explanations  are  on  their  face 
captious  and  misleading.  Whatever  the  cause  of  Cowper's  mental 
malady,  it  could  not  have  been  his  piety,  for  he  was  morbid  long  be- 
fore he  profest  Christian  faith.  He  gives  us  his  own  view  of  his 
case  when  he  says :  "  The  only  thing  that  could  promote  my  cause  was 
yet  wanting — an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ."  In  fine,  Cowper  was  constitutionally  morose,  hence  his  faith 
became  morbid,  even  despite  the  fact  that  he  saw  the  virtue  of  cheer- 
fulness and  hope,  and  fought  against  his  despondent  tendencies,  as  he 
wrote: 

"  Let  no  man  charge  me  that  I  mean 
To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scene.  * 

He  feels,  indeed,  &  if  lie  must  have  committed  some  unpardonable 
sin,  and  is  thus  -49uffering  the  effect  of  his  own  folly.  All  his  failings 
and  faults  conced^  however,  he  has  a  valid  place  as  an  author  and  as 
a  representative  of  the  new  literary  awakening  in  England,  so  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  eulogy  of  Hay  ley : 

**  England,  exulting  in  his  spoUess  fame. 
Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons 
His  favorite  name. " 

Leaving  the  sketch  of  his  life,  we  may  turn  to  his  specific  work  as 
a  man  of  letters.  Literature  was  at  first  his  diversion ;  afterward  it 
became  a  vocation.  He  tells  us  that  since  he  was  foui-teen  years  of 
age  he  had  been  a  dabbler  in  rime,  beginning  with  translations  from 
the  Latin.  While  studying  law,  his  preference  was  for  literature, 
which  he  evinced  by  contributing  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  With 
the  same  purpose  he  joined  the  Nonsense  Club,  in  which  Colman, 
Lloyd,  and  Thornton  were  prominent.  More  than  half  of  his  life 
past,  however,  before  his  first  volume  appeared.  In  prose,  his 
private  correspondence  was  his  chief  work,  making  him,  as  Southey 
said,  ''  the  best  of  English  letter-writers."  He  corresponded  with  Hill, 
Newton,  Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Cowper,  Mr.  Enavin,  and  others.  Tho, 
at  times,  giving  us  valuable  criticisms  on  Prior,  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
Milton,  the  intercourse  was  mainly  confidential  and  non-professional. 
He  gave  an  account  of  his  work,  his  view  of  life,  his  estimate  of  friend- 
ship and  natural  beauty.  He  translated  from  Latin,  Italian,  Greek, 
and  French,  his  version  of  Homer  being  by  far  the  most  important  of 
these.  The  occasion  of  it  was  Pope's  failure,  as  he  deemed  it  to  be. 
If  he  has  escaped  Pope's  artifice,  however,  in  the  sphere  of  meter,  he 
has  not  escapid  some  harshness  of  diction  and  lack  of  vigor,  nor  was 
this  a  line  of  work  for  which  he  was  signally  fitted.  As  to  his  original 
worki  the  Olney  Hymns  bear  witness.     Suggested  by  Newton  and 
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shared  in  by  Montgomery,  Cowper's  name  is  conspicuons,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  to-day  will  maintain  it  in  the  place  of  prominence.  In 
his  Miscellanies,  the  verses  on  ^The  History  of  John  Qilpin"  are  the 
most  notable,  full  of  honest  English  humor  as  they  are. 

His  more  formal  and  lengthy  poems  are  nine  or  ten  in  number,  be- 
ginning with  ''Table  Talk."  In  this  first  example,  written  in  dialog, 
we  have  a  virtual  plea  for  liberty,  with  occasional  allusion  to  the  sins 
of  England  and  the  nature  of  the  poetic  art.  In  ''  The  Progress  of 
Error,"  there  is  a  practical  homily  on  the  Sabbath;  also  on  various 
public  excesses,  and  on  education. 

In ''Truth,"  religious  errors  are  discust;  sympathies  are  exprest 
for  the  sinful,  and  a  tribute  offered  to  the  Christian  religion  as  the 
only  true  one.  In  "Expostulation,"  a  strong  rebuke  is  given  of  the 
sins  of  the  English  clergy ;  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  public 
integrity,  and  a  warning  uttered  against  national  vice.  In  "  Hope,"  a 
view  is  given  us  of  human  life.  In  "  Ch{urity,"  allusion  is  made  to  the 
needs  of  the  opprest;  good  will  in  trade  and  society  is  enjoined,  and 
a  picture  drawn  of  the  beneficent  results,  should  such  a  state  of  things 
exist.  In  "  Conversation, "  attention  is  called  to  it  as  an  art  and  caution 
given  as  to  its  easy  degeneracy.  In  "Eetirement,"  its  devotees  are 
mentioned,  its  loss  by  public  men  is  lamented;  its  congeniality  to  the 
work  of  the  poet  is  noticed,  and  some  of  the  best  methods  of  enjoying 
it  are  stated. 

In  "Tirocinium,"  Cowper  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  public  school 
system  of  his  day,  in  order  to  condemn  it.  He  specifies  the  various 
reasons  for  education,  and  discusses  false  teachers  and  teaching, 
strongly  advocating  private  teaching  as  the  best.  His  criticisms  are 
largely  personal,  as  induced  by  his  own  unfortunate  experience  as  a 
pupil.  Moreover,  in  his  day  the  English  schools  were  especially  cor- 
rupt. 

The  author's  most  important  poem  is  "The  Task,"  with  its  six  di- 
visions, The  Sofa,  The  Time-Piece,  The  Garden,  The  Winter  Evening, 
The  Winter  Morning  Walk,  and  The  Winter  Walk  at  Noon.  In  it  he 
descants  on  solitude  and  society;  on  civilization  and  public  life;  on  art 
and  nature  and  home.  He  draws  to  the  life  the  clerical  coxcomb; 
speaks  of  the  homely  delights  of  the  lowly ;  of  the  dire  effects  of  war, 
and  of  the  blessings  of  Providence. 

In  his  poetry,  as  thus  suggested,  there  are  two  or  three  characteris- 
tics of  special  prominence  and  value. 

{a)  One  of  these  is  its  Christian  and  serious  type.  Apart  from  the 
Olney  Hymns,  which  are  strictly  devotional,  his  Miscellanies  are  re- 
ligious in  tone,  while  each  of  his  longer  poems  is  of  this  ethically  con- 
templative order. 

Thus,  in  his  "  Table  Talk,"  he  gives  a  kind  of  history  of  the  moral 
development  of  English  letters,  bitterly  lamenting  such  an  age  of  der 
oline  as  that  of  the  Stuarts.     He  thus  rebuked  prevailing  evil  at  home^ 
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as  the  ondue  love  of  military  fame,  disgraceful  wrangling  in  parlia* 
menty  despotism  in  colonial  rule  and  perjury  in  office, — feeling  called, 
as  he  did,  to  such  a  moral  censorship.  He  protested  against  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  as  against  gambling  and  similar  sins.  His  con- 
trast in  ''Truth,"  between  the  adroit  Voltaire  and  a  simple  English 
cottager,  is  well  deserved: 

**  View  him  at  Pftris  In  his  last  career, 
Surroimding  throngs  the  demigod  revere. 

"  Ton  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store, 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true,— 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew. 

**  He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come ; 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  ;** 

With  Gowper,  as  with  Mrs.  Browning,  ''  Poetry  was  as  serious  a 
thing  as  life  itself,''  and  it  was  most  fortunate  for  English  literature 
at  the  time  that  such  a  poet  lived  and  wrote.  The  tendencies  of  the 
day  were  straight  toward  infidelity  and  looseness  of  life,  and  against 
each  of  these  extremes  this  serious-minded  author  earnestly  protested. 

(f>)  Susceptibility  and  sympathy  are  also  features  of  his  verse. 
Even  the  dumb  animals  were  the  objects  of  his  affection,  as  he  said: 

**  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends,  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.  ** 

He  was  especially  bitter  against  slavery,  as  a  violation  not  only  of  the 
laws  of  God,  but  of  the  deepest  instincts  and  interests  of  man.  He 
calls  it 

''Human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. " 

While  praising  England  for  disfranchising  her  slaves  at  home,  he 
stoutly  rebukes  her  for  maintaining  them  in  her  colonies.  In  more 
restrictive  spheres,  this  same  sensitiveness  of  nature  was  manifest. 
He  regretted  that  children  in  the  schools  should  be  exposed  to  un- 
kindness.  He  loved  retirement,  in  that  one  is  then  free  from  publio 
censure  and  cruelty.  He  rejoiced  in  natural  scenery,  in  that  out 
among  the  hills  all  the  best  impulses  of  his  nature  find  their  play  and 
satisfaction.  Oppression  of  the  poor  was  with  Oowper  treason  against 
Gk>d.  Hence  he  took  a  modest  estimate  of  himself  and  his  lineage. 
He  was  more  pleased  that  his  father  was  a  chaplain  than  that  he  was 
chaplain  of  George  II.  In  fine,  his  susceptibility  was  so  extreme  as 
to  expose  him  to  personal  sufferings  and  the  unjust  reflections  of  those 
who  failed  to  understand  him. 

{c)  A  further  feature  in  Gowper' s  verse  is  its  frankness  or  openness 
of  spirit.  It  is  so  pronounced  as  to  give  to  his  poetry  the  full  effect  of 
originality,  and  is  especially  suggestive  as  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
formality  of  the  Augustan  Age  just  preceding.     In  view  of  this  in- 
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genuousnesSy  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  position  he  assumed  as  to  the 
nature,  methodSy  and  function  of  the  poetio  art.  ''To  be  a  poet,"  he 
said,  ''does  not  happen  to  more  than  one  man  in  a  century.''  In  his 
"Table  Talk"  he  enlarged  on  the  same  theme: 

**  Ages  elapst  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared. 
And  ages  era  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard 
To  carry  Nature  lengths  unknown  before ; 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  askt  ages  more.  ** 

He  speaks  of  poetry  "  as  above  all  teaching,  and  the  child  of  the  gods," 
and  with  his  eye  on  the  classical  age  of  Pope  aims  to  educate  his  coun- 
trymen out  of  the  fastidious  standards  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  into  a 
larger  literary  freedom :  as  he  says, 

"  A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line. 
As  smiths  and  Joiners  perfect  a  design.* 

but  rather,  as  he  insists, 

**  Like  some  cottage  beauty  strikes  the  heart. 
Quite  unindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art  ** 

He  was  thus  wholly  averse  to  affectation  and  mechanism,  prefer- 
ring Chaucer  and  Spenser  to  Dryden  and  Pope;  insisting  on  flexibility 
and  freshness  and  genuine  sentiment  as  essential  to  verse.  Out  of  this 
naturalness  grew  Cowper's  individuality  and  his  influence  as  a  per- 
sonal force  in  English  letters. 

Cowper  had  his  faults  in  the  sphere  of  authorship,  in  lack  of  unity, 
or  prolonged  mental  impression,  or  anything  like  epic  sublimity,  and 
in  an  unduly  prominent  homiletic  strain.  There  is  littie  that  is  strictiy 
creative  and  inspiring  in  the  uniformly  meditative  quality  of  his  verse; 
not  enough,  indeed,  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  great  English  poets. 
He  was,  however,  with  all  his  didacticism,  one  of  the  heralds  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  Komantio  Era,  a  poet  of  nature,  friendship,  home,  re- 
ligion, and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

He  wrote  no  epics  and  no  dramas  and  no  imposing  poem  of  the 
Miltonio  order,  and  yet  wrote  a  good  amount  of  readable  and  helpful 
verse,  and  always  on  the  side  of  truth  and  goodness. 

'Tis  thus,  in  the  memory  of  his  goodness  as  a  man  and  poet^  rather 
than  in  that  of  his  greatness,  that  it  may  be  said; 

"  Fame  holds  her  golden  clarion  to  her  lips, 
And  sounds  his  praises  over  all  the  world.* 

It  is  well,  indeed,  that  a  poet  need  not  be  great  in  order  to  place 
his  fellow  men  under  lasting  indebtedness  to  his  literary  services. 
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IV.— OUR  ANGLICAN  REVTBW. 

Bt  William  M.  Sinclaib,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  op  London,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Chaplain  in  Obdinabt  to  Heb  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Pbssb  and  Pulpit. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  power  and  importance  of  the 
Press.  Among  a  rich,  busy,  and  commercial  people,  where  liberty  is  aUowed 
for  the  expression  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  opinion  except  to  libel  and  im- 
morality, it  need  not  surprise  us  that  Journalism  has  come  to  hold  such  unprece- 
dented and  prodigious  influence.  It  has  been  a  slow  growth,  a  case  of  supply 
and  demand,  to  a  large  extent  a  result  of  conmiercial  enterprise  and  of  keen  com- 
petition. **  Much  has  been  accomplisht,  **  said  De  Quincey  of  his  day ;  and  what 
has  not  been  since?  ''More  than  most  people  are  aware,  so  gradual  has  been 
the  advance.  How  noiseless  is  the  growth  of  com  1  Watch  it  night  and  day  for 
a  week,  and  you  will  never  see  it  growing ;  but  return  after  two  months,  and 
you  will  And  it  all  whitening  for  the  harvest ;  such,  and  so  imperceptible  in  the 
stages  of  their  motion,  are  the  victories  of  the  press.  **  **  What  gunpowder  did 
for  war, "  said  an  Irish  writer  (C.  Phillips),  *'the  printing-press  has  done  for 
the  mind ;  and  the  statesman  is  no  longer  clad  in  the  steel  of  special  education, 
but  every  reading  man  is  his  Judge.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  with  the  Ameri- 
can reformer  and  abolitionist,  Wendell  Phillips,  that  the  press  is  the  exclusive 
literature  of  the  masses;  to  the  millions  it  is  literature,  church,  and  college. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  the  people,  whatever  they  read 
in  the  newspaper  is  supposed  to  be  endowed  not  merely  with  accuracy,  but  infal- 
libility. They  read  nothing  else.  That,  indeed,  is  the  case,  in  a  less  degree,  with 
the  majority  of  the  educated  classes  also.  So  innumerable  and  so  interesting  on 
every  subject  are  the  vast  masses  of  daily  and  periodical  literature,  that  they 
have  little  time  for  much  other  reading.  The  press  is  not  unaware  of  this  almost 
unlimited  dominion.  "  It  is  the  mission  of  the  newspaper  press,  **  says  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  Journalistic  enterprises  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
''aided  by  that  mighty  lever,  public  opinion,  to  move  political  worlds,  make  and 
unmake  statesmen,  cause  crowns  and  dynasties  to  tremble,  reveal  and  lay  bare 
corruption  in  high  places,  and  inspire  enthusiasm  in  religious  communities. " 
It  is  a  high-sounding  boast,  but  it  is  true.  "The  productions  of  the  press, " 
says  another, "  fast  as  steam  can  make  and  carry  them,  go  abroad  through  all  the 
land,  silent  as  snowflakes,  but  potent  as  thunder ;  it  is  an  additional  tongue 
of  steam  and  lightning,  by  which  a  man  speaks  his  first  thought,  his  first 
argument  or  grievance,  to  millions  in  a  day. "  Even  in  science  this  univer- 
sal publicity  is  claimed  as  an  incalculable  support.  "It  is  to  discussion, " 
wrote  Helvetius  in  the  last  century,  "and  consequently  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  that  the  science  of  physics  owes  its  improvements ;  had  this  liberty  never 
subsisted,  how  many  errors,  consecrated  by  time,  would  be  cited  as  incontest- 
able  axioms  I** 

It  is  not  neoessary  for  us  to  count  up  how  many  newspapers,  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  are  registered  for  issue  in  London,  nor  how  many  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  readers  they  number  individually  and  collectively.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  press  is  the  most  effective  power  in  the  country. 
It  can  not  make  laws,  but  no  Important  laws  can  be  past  without  its  approba- 
tion and  assistance.  Its  leading  articles  form  the  opinions  of  that  vast  mass  of 
our  fellow  citisens  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  nor  the  ability 
to  form  opinions  for  themselves.  It  can  blast  and  make  reputations.  It  can 
decide  contested  elections.  It  can  convey  to  every  cottage  hearthside  in  the 
country  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  popuUir  statesmen.    It  can  make  good  gov- 
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erament  eaiy,  or  it  can  nullify  all  effects  of  wise  administration.  It  can  hold  up 
to  ridicule  some  unhappy  subject,  deserving  or  undeserving,  and  the  laughter 
of  millions  greets  the  antics  which  it  describes.  In  one  single  day  It  focuses 
all  the  news  of  the  civilized  world.  The  secrets  of  cabinets  are  sometimes  hardly 
hidden  from  its  penetration ;  but  not  a  book,  a  saying,  or  a  Journey  of  a  significant 
personage  can  take  place  without  its  knowledge ;  not  a  battalion  can  be  moved 
or  a  ship  constructed,  but  it  is  publisht  to  all  Europe;  not  a  subject  of  the 
smallest  interest  can  arise,  but  the  full  glare  of  its  electric  illumination  is  turned 
upon  its  bearings.  "  Let  it  be  imprest  upon  your  minds,  **  wrote  Junius,  "  let  it 
be  instilled  in  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
their  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights.  **  I  have  before  me  one  of  the  weekly 
Journals,  which  appears  on  Saturday,  but  which  is  dated  for  Sunday  and  is 
intended  for  the  reading  of  the  masses  on  the  one  holiday  of  the  week.  Every- 
thing that  has  happened ;  everything  that  has  been  discust ;  everything  that  has 
been  said  by  the  most  conspicuous  men  during  the  past  week,  will  be  found  in  It 
in  miniature  for  its  readers.    That  is  the  secular  press. 

It  is  to  the  religious  press  that  we  might  naturally  perhaps  look  for  examples 
of  right  Christian  feelings  and  principles  put  steadily  into  practise.  But  it  is 
often  here  that  we  are  most  disappointed.  With  some  honorable  exceptions,  it 
is  in  this  class  of  newspaper  that  we  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  bitterness, 
intolerance,  misrepresentation,  and  bigotry.  It  is  in  the  religious  newspaper  that 
we  should  expect  the  least  of  the  spirit  of  formalism,  ecclesiasticism,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  watchwords  of  party.  The  more  a  man  has  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  more  thoroughly  is  he  able  to  rise  above  this  mere  earthly  level.  He  knows 
that  tho  he  understands  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  tho  he  has  all 
faith  so  that  he  can  remove  mountains,  and  has  not  eharity,  he  is  nothing.  He 
knows  that  he  has  the  spirit  of  Christian  love ;  he  puts  up  with  misunderstand- 
ings, and  leaves  all  Judgment  of  the  opinions  and  practises  of  others  to  Almighty 
God.  He  must  have  a  boundless  tolerance,  and  not  expect  others  to  adopt  the 
same  habits  and  customs  as  himself.  He  is  kind,  courteous,  brotherly  to  all, 
however  much  they  disagree  from  him.  Recognizing  no  party,  except  the  glo- 
rious association  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  he  has  no 
envy  at  the  progress,  popularity,  or  promotion  of  those  who  do  not  hold  exactly 
the  same  opinions  as  himself.  He  never  boasts  of  the  merits  or  the  achievements 
or  the  orthodoxy  or  the  inflexibility  of  his  set,  for  he  knows  no  set  at  all  except 
the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  He  is  not  inflated  with  satisfaction  at 
party  victories,  for  he  grieves  that  there  should  be  any  emulation  among  Chris- 
tians except  the  wholesome  provoking  each  other  unto  love  and  unto  good  works. 
He  never  behaves  himself  unseemly,  by  bespattering  those  whom  he  does  not  like 
with  covert  sneers  or  open  abuse.  He  seeks  not  his  own,  but  the  welfare  and 
advancement  and  prosperity  alike  of  all  good  men.  He  is  not  easily  provoked 
even  by  the  foolish  divisions  and  untoward  cabals  of  those  who  think  they  have 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  have  it  not.  He  thinks  no  evil  of  the  proceedings  of 
other  men,  however  incompatible  they  may  be  with  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  he 
makes  excuses,  he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  those  who  have  become  uncon- 
sciously dominated  by  the  hard  and  narrow  genius  of  sectarianism.  He  rejoices 
not  in  iniquity^  but  grieves  sincerely  even  when  an  enemy  stumbles.  He  bears 
all  things,  believes  the  best  about  all  things,  hopes  all  things  about  everybody, 
endures  all  things.  Knowing  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meats 
and  drinks,  not  in  observance  of  a  holy  day,  not  in  outward  rites  and  ceremonies, 
but  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cares  nothing  for  the 
most  gorgeous  ecclesiastical  functions,  or  the  most  sumptuous  forms  of  worship, 
but  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  the  life  of  oeaselesdy 
going  about  doing  good.  Remembering  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  remembering  with  St  Clem- 
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ent  that  as  Ckxl  has  roTealed  Him|»lf  at  lundry  times  and  in  diven  mannen»  ao 
he  ia  known  and  wonhipt  in  more  ways  than  one,  he  is  not  anxious  about  small 
points  or  traditional  observances,  but  only  desires  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  or  intention  to  hold  up  any  individual  Journal 
to  admiration  or  to  censure.  When  the  pulpit  owes  so  inextinguishable  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  press  as  a  whole,  it  would  ill  become  a  preacher  of  the  Qospel 
of  Christ  to  retaliate  on  any  part  of  it  for  unfairness  or  for  lowness  of  ideal. 
My  only  object  is  to  press  home  the  high  ideal.  No  doubt  it  is  a  high  ideal  that 
we  have  set  before  us,  but  it  is  plain,  simple  truth.  Christian  duty  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  life  of  him  who  calls  himself  Christian.  Some  time  a  day 
will  come  when  even  the  Journalists  of  worldly  interests  will  understand  that 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  gossip  about  bishops  or  ecclesiastical  functions, 
but  rather  in  the  daily  record  of  benevolence,  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple.  Some  time,  instead  of  the  annals  of  crime,  ambition,  and  party 
spirit,  our  Journals  will  present  us  each  day  with  the  story  of  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  lovely,  venerable,  and  of  good  report,  the  victories  of  virtue,  and  the 
beauty  of  that  which  deserves  praise.  Some  time,  remembering  that  according 
to  Christ  no  man  is  called  Master,  or  Rabbi,  or  Lord,  they  will  value  men  and 
their  performances,  not  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  wealth,  or  notoriety,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  goodness,  humility,  and  love  of  their  fellow  men.  Some  time 
our  mighty  English  Journalism,  calm  In  its  conscious  and  indisputable  strength, 
will  itself  become  truly  and  sincerely  imbued  with  the  Christian  spirit.  At  that 
day  the  vigor  of  the  old  Puritan  grasp  of  moral  and  religious  truth  will  return  to 
our  people  with  more  of  experience  and  enlightenment.  The  details  of  the 
divorce  courts,  of  lust  and  crime,  will  then  no  longer  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  the  weak  and  vicious,  but  will  only  pass  in  briefest  outline  from  the  awful 
precincts  of  the  halls  of  Justice.  Betting  and  gambling  will  never  be  quoted ;  to 
Judge  of  a  race  men  will  have  once  more  the  ordinary  common  sense  to  go  them- 
selves to  the  course.  Once  more  we  shall  return  to  that  happy  state  when  per- 
sonal gossip  in  a  public  print  was  thought  unworthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and 
self-respecting  people.  At  that  day,  if  an  exphination  or  contradiction  is  sent  of 
some  ill-founded  report,  it  will  be  put  in  the  very  foremost  place  of  the  news- 
paper, given  more  than  the  publicity  of  the  report  itself,  and  not  relegated  to 
some  obscure  and  unimportant  comer.  But,  indeed,  there  will  be  no  false  re- 
ports, for  before  venturing  to  print  his  statement,  every  Journalist  will  have  the 
candor  to  verify.  Once  more  men  will  recognize  that  Christianity  does  not 
mean  the  display  of  the  wars  and  backbltings  of  faction  and  party,  of  church 
and  denominations,  of  the  adherents  of  new  and  old  opinions,  but  faith,  purity, 
and  humility  working  by  love.  Once  more  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  serious- 
ness and  responsibilities  of  human  life  sport  and  amusement  can  hold  but  at 
best  a  subordinate  place,  and  one  worth  but  little  attention  and  remembrance. 
Newspapers  will  then  vie  with  each  other,  not  in  smartness  or  in  catering  to 
public  appetites,  but  in  loftiness  of  ideal,  in  wisdonit  in  us^ulness,  and  in 
public  spirit. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  practical  thing  for  us  to  realize  is,  that  we  are  part  of 
that  public  for  which  the  press  provides,  ourown  Judgments  and  tastes  will  help 
to  form,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  the  Judgments  and  tastes  of  the  press.  If 
our  principles  are  inflexibly  loyal  to  the  standard  of  our  Lord,  if  our  actions  and 
conduct  are  never  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  of  Christian  loving-kindness,  men 
will  listen  to  us  when  in  all  humility  and  brotherly  affection  we  show  them  where 
thehr  performances  are  plainly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  our  Master.  So 
a  truer  understanding  will  grow  up  of  the  differences  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  all  men  will  gradually  be  led  to  acknowledge  that  Qod  is  indeed  amongst 
Sis  people. 
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V.-LlGflT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  PROM  RECENT   DISCOVERIES. 

Bt   Profbssor    J.    P.    McCuRDT,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    UNivKBfimr    Comjcos, 
ToBoirro,  Author  of  **■  Hutort,  Prophbct,  and  the  Monukbhtb.  ** 

The  Stort  of  the  Creation. 

I  MAT  be  permitted  to  begin  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  present  series  (Reyisw,  March,  1896,  p.  217)  :  **  No  one  entitled  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  authority  now  maintains  that  the  historical  statements 
of  the  Bible  are  a  haphazard  collection  of  stories  and  legends,  more  or  less  edi- 
fying, which  happen  to  be  cast  upon  our  shores  by  the  buoyant  and  uncertain 
current  of  Jewish  tradition. "  What  I  have  written  on  this  subject  in  these 
pages  since  the  above  sentence  was  penned  has  shown  in  some  measure  how  the 
Biblical  narrative  is  elucidated  and  supplemented  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
monuments,  which  at  the  same  time  abundantly  confirm  the  sacred  record.  At- 
tention has  been  called  so  far  mainly  to  the  events  that  come  within  the  range  of 
historical  verification, — in  other  words,  to  those  which  are  illustrated  by  contem- 
porary documents  or  unmistakable  allusions.  The  great  achievement  of  this  new 
branch  of  Biblical  archeology  is  that  it  has  not  only  done  a  final  and  thorough 
work  of  rehabilitation,  but  has  extended  the  area  of  observation  so  as  to  make  it 
run  back  far  beyond  the  time  of  the  Exodus  even  to  the  days  of  the  earliest  pa- 
triarchs. 

Now  when  we  get  beyond  the  time  of  Abraham  we  come  to  a  diiferent  region 
of  inquiry.  I  think  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis  may  have  been  based  on  traditions  that  were  possibly  never  put  down 
in  writing  until  they  were  gathered  by  the  inspired  editors.  Por  them  we 
must  not  expect  confirmation  or  illustration  from  contemporary  documents. 
We  have  rather  to  inquire  whether  the  same  traditions  are  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  same  or  another  form.  All  Bible  readers  know  by  this  time,  at 
least  in  a  general  way,  how  such  an  expectation  has  been  fulfilled.  It  has  been 
possible  to  compile  what  has  been  called  roughly,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy,  a  **  Chaldean  Genesis.  **  In  other  words,  documents  have  been  found 
among  the  Babylonian  remains  which  contain  at  least  fundamentally  the  same 
traditions.  The  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  so-called  Deluge  story.  The  most 
diflScult  and  obscure  is  naturally  the  Creation  story.  Following  the  proper 
order  we  shall  begin  by  looking  into  the  Babylonian  legends  of  the  Creation. 
First,  it  will  be  seen  what  the  contents  of  the  story  are ;  next,  how  they  agree 
with  or  differ  from  the  Hebrew  account ;  lastly,  how  the  respective  documents 
are  related  to  one  another  in  point  of  origin.  As  a  general  guaranty  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  statements  to  be  made,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  cuneiform 
docimients  are  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  and  many  points  of  their  meaning 
still  obscure,  steady  and  sure  progress  has  been  made  in  their  interpretation  since 
the  time  of  their  first  decipherment  and  explanation  in  1876  by  the  great  Assyri- 
ologist  George  Smith.  The  latest  and  best  authorities  are  Prof.  Jensen,  of  Mar- 
burg, Prof.  Zimmem,  of  Leipzig,  and  Prof.  Delitzsch,  of  Breslau,  who  have 
within  the  last  seven  years  publisht  special  investigations  on  the  subject.  To 
these  treatises  all  scholars  must  defer,  tho  the  older,  more  popular  literature  on 
the  subject  is  still  not  without  value. 

I.  The  Babylonian  beliefs  or  theories  as  to  the  manner  and  character  of  the 
Creation  go  back,  speaking  generally,  to  the  antithesis  between  light  uid  dark- 
ness. In  this  respect  the  Babylonians  resemble  most  other  ancient  peoples  who 
have  made  this  antagonism  the  basis  of  their  mythological'  systen^.  Naturally 
they  have  lookt  upon  the  powers  still  active  in  nature  as  those  which  have  been 
active  from  the  beginning.    They  accordingly  see  in  the  manifestations  or  em* 
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bodiments  of  the  light-giying  power  the  fomuUiw  principlett  of  the  world,  while 
in  the  phenomena  or  forces  of  nature  which  bring  on  darkness  they  see  the  de- 
itructive  principles.  It  must  also  be  carefully  noted  that  all  the  processes  or 
phenomena  of  nature  which  accompany  the  coming  or  spreading  of  light  are 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  light  or  come  under  one  general  category  with  it,  while  all 
that  causes  or  increases  or  attends  upon  darkness  is  with  equal  consistency  asso- 
ciated with  darkness.  Hence  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  even  the  light- 
ning, in  their  light-giving  aspects  are  all  adjutants  of  the  formative  or  creative 
powers,  while  clouds,  storms,  tempests,  eclipses,  the  sea-waves,  and  the  sea 
itself  as  the  source  of  clouds,  storms,  and  rain  are  the  helpers  and  promoters  of 
ruin  and  desolation.  We  must  add  to  these  as  being  in  league  with  the  powers  of 
darkness  the  most  destructive  of  animals,  marine  and  terrestrial,  above  all  the 
great  rapacious  sea-monsters,  whose  movements  are  so  threatening  and  elusive. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  mythological  fancies  based  upon  all  these 
conceptions  were  prevalent  throughout  the  Semitic  world  from  very  early  times. 
Indeed,  the  Old  Testament  contains  allusions  to  them  much  more  numerous  than 
one  would  suspect  without  examination.  They  are  found  scattered  here  and 
there  In  the  poetical  books,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  are  employed  in 
a  figurative  sense  or  for  the  sake  of  poetical  embellishment. 

Our  knowledge  of  what  the  Babylonians  held  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world 
has  made  intelligible  two  accounts,  to  be  referred  to  later,  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  Greek  writers  who  had  gathered  their  information  directly  or 
indirectly  from  native  Babylonian  sources.  Until  the  cuneiform  records  were 
made  accessible  these  notices  were  the  only  source  of  our  information,  quite  ob- 
scure tho  they  then  were. 

According  to  Babylonian  conceptions  the  creation  of  the  world  was  a  secon- 
dary result  of  this  conflict  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  Tho  earth 
was  in  fact  brought  into  being  by  one  of  the  gods,  as  an  act  of  beneficence ;  but 
what  is  most  noteworthy  is  that  the  gods  themselves  were  created  or  of  secondary 
origin.  From  the  presentation  made  above  it  will  seem  quite  natural  that  the 
most  active  and  influential  of  all  terrestrial  agencies,  namely,  the  sea,  should  be 
taken  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  universe,  of  which  the  earth  was  of  course  re- 
garded as  the  center.  A  brief  sumnuiry  of  the  course  of  these  primeval  events 
based  upon  the  dominant  form  of  the  myth  may  be  given  as  follows : 

To  account  for  ihe  production  of  all  things  from  the  ocean  two  of  its  aspects 
were  personified  as  the  male  and  female  principles  respectively.  The  former, 
under  the  name  of  ApsQ,  represented  the  sea  as  vast  and  gloomy ;  the  latter, 
called  Tiamat,  personified  it  as  turbulent  and  aggressive.  From  these  was  bom 
a  son  Mummu,  besides  two  other  male  and  female  manifestations,  Lachmu  and 
Ijachamu.  These  latter  had  for  offspring  Anshar  and  Eishar,  who.  In  their 
turn,  became  the  parents  of  the  great  gods  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea.  Other  gods,  great 
and  small,  were  descended  from  these,  and  with  them  the  Babylonian  pantheon 
was  replenisht.  Anshar  means  simply  the  celestial,  and  Eishar  the  terrestrial 
host  or  company,  and  these  words  are  therefore  originally  only  a  collective  ex- 
pression for  the  gods  themselves  who  had  to  do  respectively  with  the  afCairs  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  three  greatest  gods.  Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  nearness  to  and  interest  in  humanity.  Anu  is  the  most  remote, 
dwelling  hi  the  highest  heaven.  Bel  is  the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  disposed 
sometimes  to  favor  celestial,  sometimes  human  interests.  Ea  is  the  friendly  and 
benevolent  god,  who  intercedes  and  intervenes  in  behalf  of  men  continually. 
His  son  Marduk  (Merodach)  is  his  agent  in  dealing  with  men,  ministering  to 
their  wants  and  healing  their  diseases.  It  is  he  who  in  the  Babylonian  cos- 
mogony is  the  real  creator  or  former  of  the  world. 

A  word  of  comment  is  needed  here.  According  to  onecorrent  form  of  the  myth 
Bel  is  not  menttoned  bj  this  name  bat  t^  the  name  Bnlil»  which  was  one  of  his 
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derignationa,  or  perhaps  that  of  a  related  deity  whose  attributes  were  united 
with  his ;  and  in  both  the  Greek  TersioDS  the  rdleof  Marduk,  as  above  described, 
is  attributed  to  Bel.  The  explanation  is  probably  this,  that  Bel  being  adopted 
as  the  great  Semitic  patron  god  (Badl)  he  was  thought  of  as  being  most  busy 
with  human  affairs,  and  therefore  the  part  (*f  creator  of  the  world  was  assigned 
to  him  independentiy  of  Marduk,  with  the  result  that  the  functions  or  actions  of 
the  two  were  confounded  or  combined. 

But  how  was  the  creation  brought  about?  Naturally  enough,  in  consequence 
of  a  struggle.  The  powers  of  darkness  and  disorder,  with  Ti&mat  at  their  head, 
were  Jealous  of  the  growing  dominion  of  the  powers  of  light  and  order.  They 
summoned  all  the  monsters  and  demons  to  their  side,  and  determined  to  destroy 
their  own  more  intelligent  and  beneficent  offspring.  The  popular  conception  of 
the  process  of  the  struggle  is  set  forth  in  an  epic  poem,  in  which  we  observe  that 
most  of  the  gods  and  demigods  which  bore  a  definite  name,  and  were  therefore 
the  products  of  a  process  of  development,  are  found  on  the  side  of  the  deities 
that  bore  the  brunt  of  Tiftmat*s  attack.  On  the  other  side  were  all  the  nameless 
maleficent  gods  and  demons,  followed  by  a  train  of  land  and  sea  monsters, 
poisonous  serpents  and  scorpions. 

The  powers  of  light  were  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Anshar  appealed  at 
first  to  the  highest  god,  his  son  Anu,  to  meet  Ti&mat  in  confiict  But  be  turned 
back  affrighted  at  her  terrible  aspect.  £a  was  then  appealed  to,  but  without  re- 
sult. But  his  son  Marduk  is  prevailed  upon,  with  the  promise  of  unlimited  honor 
and  dignity,  to  encounter  the  **  dragon.  **  They  meet  and  wage  a  terrific  combat. 
Marduk  can  call  upon  the  fire-god  or  the  lightning  to  help  him,  as  being  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  light.  He  triumphs  over  Ti&mat,  throwing  over  her  a 
great  net  and  pie;x;ing  her  with  his  spear,  presumably  the  thunderbolt.  Her 
husband  and  her  helpers  are  in  like  manner  discomfited  and  slain.  The  body  of 
the  great  monster  Tiftmat  be  divided  into  two  halves.  Of  the  one  he  formed  the 
heavens,  where  he  erected  the  **  Temple  of  the  Hosts,  **  in  which  Anu,  Bel,  and  £a 
were  enthroned.  As  images  of  the  gods  he  set  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  ordered 
therewith  the  year  with  its  twelve  months.  In  heaven  he  fixed  a  barrier,  with  a 
guardian  to  watch  it,  which  should  restrain  the  upper  waters.  The  moon  he  ap- 
pointed to  measure  the  days  of  the  month. 

In  like  manner  the  earth  was  formed  from  the  other  half  of  Ti&mat.  The 
waters  were  separated  from  the  dry  land,  vegetation  grew  up,  the  earth  and  sea 
were  peopled.  After  the  creation  of  mankind  temples  to  the  gods  were  erected, 
and  cities  were  founded  with  them  as  the  centers. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  above  given  wonderfully  agrees  with 
and  explains  a  condenst  statement  by  Damoenius  (of  the  time  of  Justinian)  as  to 
Babylonian  notions  of  the  same  subject,  the  native  names  being  nearly  all  recog- 
nizable in  his  Greek  rendition.  In  essentials  also  there  is  an  agreement  with  the 
version  of  the  myth  given  by  Berosus,  the  Babylonian  priest  and  historian  of 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whom 
we  know  only  at  second  or  third  hand.  His  statement  is  that  a  woman  named 
Homoraka,  which  means  Tiftmat,  ruled  over  a  realm  of  misshapen  monsters ;  that 
Bel  came  and  divided  her  in  two,  making  the  earth  of  the  one  half  and  the 
heavens  of  the  other.  The  explanation  which  he  offers  is  that  Bel  divided  it 
in  twain,  separated  the  resultant  earth  and  heaven,  and  set  all  in  order.  The 
beings  which  could  not  endure  the  light  perisht.  The  creation  of  mankind 
was  effected  by  Bel's  ordering  one  of  the  gods  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  his  blood 
being  mingled  with  the  soil,  men  were  formed  out  of  the  mixture,  whenoe  they 
were  endowed  with  a  certain  measure  of  divine  intelligence. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  turn  to  the  analogy  with  the  Bible  account  and  the 
practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 
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Fbr  if,  when  noe  wem  enemie$,  toe  wen 
reconciled  to  Ood  by  the  death  nf  hie 
Son;  much  more^  being  reeorwiled,  tee 
ehaU  be  eatiedby  hie  lifc^^om,  Y,  10. 

To  die  for  another  is  the  highest 
possible  achievemeDt  of  love.   **  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
Damon  and  Pythias  of  dassio  story 
contended  which  should  die  for  the 
other,  until  the  tyrant  bade  both  live ; 
the  soldier  has  with  his  body  shielded 
his  general  from  shot  or  shell;  the 
courtier  his  king  from  assassin's  dag- 
ger ;  mothers  die  to  save  their  babes. 
But  in  all  such  cases,  death  was  quick, 
easy,  and  honorable ;  and  the  last  feat- 
ure threw  around  the  deed  the  glamour 
of  heroism.    But  in  all  history  we  lead 
of  but  one,  who  died  a  cruel,  linger- 
ing, disgraceful  death  for  His  foes; 
and  it  is  He  of  whom  the  text  and  con- 
text treat.    "For  scarcely  for  a  right- 
eous man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradven- 
ture  for  a  good  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die.    But  Ck)d  Qommendeth  his 
loYe  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Oluist  died  for  us.    Much 
more,  being  Justified  by  his  blood,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him.    For  if,  when  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  Ood  1^  the  death 
of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being  recon- 
ciled, we  shall  be  ssTed  1^  his  Ufe.* 
We  haTe  in  these  words  the  twin 
thoughts: 
I.  Beoondllatioii  t^  death; 


n.  Salvation  by  life. 

I.  Reconciliation  by  death.  "For, 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son. " 

1.  We  were  once  God*s  enemies. 
Proof  of  this  is  available  both  from 
Scripture  and  Christian  exi>erience. 
This  is  what  the  Bible,  in  its  wonder- 
ful habit  of  condensing  while  general- 
izing, has  to  say :  "The  carnal  mind 
(which  is  nature  as  unaltered  by  grace] 
is  enmity  against  God. "  Christian  ex- 
perience, too,  is  in  evidence.  What  be- 
liever, brought  to  God  in  mature  years, 
but  recalls  aversion  to  his  Maker,  ran- 
ging from  cold  dislike  to  positive  ha- 
tred, mirrored  in  his  former  sentiments 
toward  all  things  representing  or  re- 
minding of  €k)d?  As  the  populaci 
show  their  hate  of  an  old  dynasty  noi 
only  by  welcoming  with  huzzas  the 
new  king,  but  by  wreaking  vengeance 
on  the  efl9gies  of  the  old,  so,  as  God 
can  not  be  the  direct  object  of  overt  hos- 
tility, we  take  it  out  in  showing  it 
toward  His  images.  His  people.  His 
book,  His  day.  As  a  stream  flows 
smoothly  on  until  it  encounters  a  rocky 
barrier  partly  barring  its  channel,  and 
then  chafes  and  swells  into  billows 
around  it,  so  this  hostility  to  God  in 
the  unrenewed  heart  is  sometimes  un- 
suspected until  human  wiU  is  thwarted 
by  divine  will.  Some  of  the  most 
blatant  rebels  against  their  Maker  have 
been  amiable  women,  who  over  the 
dead  face  of  a  babe  have  indulged  in 
railing  accusations  against  heaven.  In 
greater  or  less  degree  we  were  enemies 
to  God. 

2.  Once  God  was  our  enemy.  Start- 
ling thought  I  let  it  be  immediately 
explained.  Suppose  our  nation  en- 
gaged in  an  unjust  quarrel  with  a 
weaker  neighbor,  attempting  by  force 
of  arms  to  wrest  from  him  ooveted  ter- 
ritoiy;  the  same  enemy  applied  to 
that  opponent  would  be  an  appellatioii 
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of  honor;  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for 
liim  to  be  aught  else.  So  God  was  our 
enemy  because  we  were  in  most  inex- 
cusable controversy. with  Him  and  de- 
frauding Him  of  His  sovereign  rights. 
He  was  our  enemy  as  Judge  on  the 
bench  is  to  criminal  at  the  bar,  or  as  a 
king  in  arms  is  the  enemy  of  subjects 
in  revolt.  Two  reconciliations  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  lasting  and 
honorable  peace :  man  must  be  recon- 
ciled to  Qod,  and  God  to  man. 

8.  The  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
the  means  of  that  double  reconcilia- 
tion. We  describe  that  method  by  a 
Bible  term  which  is  strikingly  signifi- 
cant :  atonement — atonement ;  the  re- 
duction of  hostile  elements  to  unity. 
Sin  is  the  one  eatuM  bdli,  which  God  on 
His  part  pledged  from  the  beginning 
of  himian  history  to  punish,  and  the 
sinner  on  his  part  is  loath  to  give  up. 
For  this  twofold  difilculty  God  in  His 
mercy  has  made  ample  provision  in 
the  incarnation  and  sacrificial  death 
of  His  Son  and  proclamation  of  pardon 
through  faith  in  Him.  Here  is  de- 
scribed the  whole  process,  so  far  as  the 
quarrel  is  made  up  from  God's  side, 
and  divested  of  technical  and  theologi- 
cal language :  **  He  made  him  to  be  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him. "  A  scientific  term,  however  un- 
popular in  some  quarters,  exactly  ex- 
presses it  all :  imputation— imputation 
of  sin,  and  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness. Then  the  quarrel  is  made  up 
from  man's  side  by  realization  of  Gkxi's 
amazing  love  in  the  death  of  His 
Son,  changing  hostility  to  devotion. 
**And  that  he  might  reconcile  both 
[Jew  and  Gentile— the  race]  unto  God 
in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain 
the  enmity  thereby. "  Oh,  wondrous 
death  of  Christ  I  the  only -begotten  Son 
of  God,  by  which  our  debts  were  can- 
celled in  tears  and  blood,  and  our 
Father's  loving  arms  and  heavenly 
home  opened  to  us  I  Oh,  wondrous 
cross,  a  believing  sight  of  which,  as 
we  each  whisper  "  Christ  gave  Himself 
for  me, "  transmutes  a  foe  into  a  friend  I 


n.  Salvation  by  life.  **  Much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by 
his  life.  ** 

1.  We  are  saved  by  the  life  of  Hia 
Son ;  because  the  risen  life  of  Christ  ia 
the  pledge  of  the  acceptance  of  Hia 
vicarious  and  atoning  death.     See  how 
the  inspired  writers  link  the  resurrec- 
tion-life with  the   reconciling  death. 
Peter :  **  Him  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  ye  have  taken  and  with  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain,  whom 
God  raised  up  from  the  dead,  having 
loosed  the  pains  of  death ;  because  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  have 
been  holden  of  it"    Paul,  in  the  fif- 
teenth of  1  Corinthians,  putting  in  the 
forefront  a  dying,    atoning   Savior: 
**  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all, 
that  which  I  also  have  received,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  **   asseverates,  that 
without   the   living    Savior,    all   else 
would  have  been  vain.     **  And  if  Christ 
be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins ;  then  they  also  which 
are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ   are  per- 
isht.  **    Therefore  the  broken  seal,  the 
thwarted  guard,  are  to  us  tokens  of 
an  accepted  atonement ;  it  was  impos- 
sible the  tomb  prison  should  keep  Him. 
when  His  sentence  had  been  served  out 
for  us. 

2.  Salvation  is  by  life  because  Jesus 
lives  to  carry  on  and  finish  His  new 
creation.  ^  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also,**  is  His  own  marvelous  declara- 
tion. As  a  public  person  He  died  and 
as  a  public  person  He  rose  from  the 
dead ;  as  a  public  person  He,  the  The- 
anthropos,  lives  in  heaven.  He  is 
there  as  our  **  forerunner" — as  our  at- 
torney, ** making  seizin,"  taking  pos- 
session in  our  name  of  the  purchased  in- 
heritance ;  as  our  forerunner,  prepar- 
ing it  for  us,  **  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you  " ;  as  our  forerunner,  exercising 
in  His  state  of  exaltation,  as  He  did  in 
H3s  state  of  humfliation,  the  threefold 
oflSoes  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  by 
His  Word  and  Spirit  Illuminating  the 
minds  and  guiding  the  eonsdenoes  of 
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His  people;  presenting  perpetually 
in  their  behalf  in  His  everlasting  priest- 
hood the  fragrance  of  His  one  perfect 
offering  for  sin;  and  completing  by 
outward  defense  and  inward  mastery, 
and  molding  their  fitness  for  the  society 
of  heaven. 

Thus  we  see  that  our  theme  not  only 
contains  twin  thoughts,  but  the  **  twain 
made  one  ** ;  and  **  what  God  hath  Joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. " 
Without  a  crucified  Christ,  no  pardon 
for  us ;  without  a  risen  Christ,  no  purity 
for  us ;  without  a  dying  Christ,  hell's 
doors  yawn  for  us ;  without  a  living 
Christ,  the  gates  of  pearl  are  fast  locked 
against  us. 

1.  In  conclusion,  let  us  learn  the 
logic  of  Christian  assurance. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
opening  sermon  of  our  beloved  and 
venerated  Dr.  Palmer,  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  General  Assembly 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  In  1861.  He 
preacht  from  a  manuscript  (unusual 
with  him),  but  it  was  no  hindrance  to 
the  majestic  fiow  of  his  all  but  inspired 
oratory.  His  theme  was  Christ's  Head- 
ship over  the  Church,  and  his  text  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Ephesians.  I  remember  that  in  his 
masterly  introduction  he  described 
Paul's  reasoning  as  logic  on  fire — fired 
by  the  intensity  of  emotion  and  rapid- 
ity of  thought.  Paul  indeed  reasons 
with  the  clearness  of  the  head,  but  al- 
ways with  the  warmth  given  forth  by 
a  big  and  loving  heart  We  have  an 
illustration  of  this  in  our  text.  It  is 
syllogism  on  fire.  The  terminology  of 
the  schools  is  not  used,  or  the  argument 
cast  in  technical  form,  but  it  is  reason- 
ing from  less  to  greater :  the  premise 
is  reconciliation  with  God  through  the 
atoning  death  of  His  Son ;  the  conda- 
sion,  absolutely  sure  salvation  through 
the  life  of  His  Son.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
double  syUogism.  What  so  helpless  as 
a  dead  man;  what  so  powerful  as  a 
living  man?  If  a  dying  Savior  could 
do  so  much  for  us,  what  can  Ihnit  the 
capacitleB  of  a  living  Savior?  A 
friend  hat  stoomger  claims  on  us  than  a 


foe.  If  when  we  were  His  foes  He 
reconciled  us  to  Himself,  now  that  we 
are  friends  He  will  assuredly  save. 
The  ** much  more**  of  the  Apostle  is  the 
a  fortiori  of  the  logician.  *'For  if 
when  we  were  enemies  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son, 
much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall 
be  saved  by  His  life.  ** 

2.  Let  us  learn  the  importance  of 
holding  divine  truth  in  its  entirety  and 
Scriptural  proportions. 

Not  long  since,  in  one  of  the  great 
religious  Journals  of  the  country,  there 
was  publish t  with  editorial  commen- 
dation a  sermon  preacht  by  the  head  of 
a  seminary.  The  subject  was  **  What 
to  Preach,  and  How  to  Preach.  "  Will 
it  be  credited  that  in  this  discourse 
addrest  to  future  ministers  of  re- 
conciliation there  was  no  mention  of 
the  Crucified  or  of  atonement  in 
either  technical  or  popular  language? 
From  several  quarters  of  late  the 
alarum  has  been  sounded  that  from 
many  of  our  pulpits  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified  has  been  banisht. 
While  perhaps  not  true  in  the  sweep- 
ing extent  in  which  the  pessimist 
would  express  it,  there  seems  to  be 
sufficient  basis  for  "great  searchings 
of  heart"  among  the  American  clergy. 
Some  professing  to  be  Christian  schol- 
ars, and  even  preachers  of  the  Word, 
hesitate  not  to  announce  with  confi- 
dence that  the  atonement  as  taught  in 
the  creeds  of  Christendom  is  a  survival 
of  a  literal istic  and  Jewish  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  be 
laid  aside  in  the  fulness  of  the  light  of 
these  later  times,  no  more  dominated 
by  the  slavery  of  the  letter,  but  expa- 
tiating in  the  larger  freedom  of  the 
spirit 

Now,  a  half-truth  is  worse  than  a  lie. 
A  lie  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  death,  but 
truth  has  its  own  immortality.  *'A 
lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment,  but 
the  lip  of  truth  shall  be  establisht 
forever. "  A  half-truth  by  so  much  as 
it  is  true  Is  endued  with  vitality— and 
a  truth  exaggerated  out  of  its  Scrip- 
toial  proportions  Is  almoat  as  deadly. 
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Much  in  our  day  is  nid  of  the  liTing 
Christ  and  yital  union  with  Him  as 
eyerything,  but  some  pulpits  seem  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  a  dying  Christ 
Do  they  not  remember  that  chapter 
after  chapter  in  the  four  Gospels  is  de- 
voted to  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  events  connected  with 
our  Lord's  death  and  burial,  and  that 
leaving  it  to  the  angels  to  celebrate  His 
birth,  He  binds  but  one  commemorative 
ordinance  upon  His  church,  and  fhat  a, 
sacrament  in  which  He  would,  to  His 
second  coming  and  the  end  of  time, 
be  "evidently  set  forth  crucified  and 
slain?" 

Nay,  do  they  not  overlook  the  facts 
that  the  red  line  is  woven  into  the  en- 
tire web  of  revealed  truth  from  Gene- 
sis to  Revelation,  that  it  is  announced 
as  an  immutable  principle  of  Divine 
administration— "  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin** — 
that  one  whole  New  Testament  book 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Levitical  law  in  the 
Gospel,  its  innumerable  and  inopera- 
tive animal  sacrifices  finding  at  once 
fulfilment  and  abolition  in  the  one  all- 
perfect  offering  of  Christ  ?  "  For  if  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  and  the 
ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  un- 
clean sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purge  yeur  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  I" 

Have  they  read,  or  have  they  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacred  canon  the  last 
book  of  the  Bible,  which,  if  not  the  last 
written,  records  the  unamended  revela- 
tions of  the  survivor  of  the  Apostolic 
college?  Why,  In  its  vast,  unrolling 
panorama  of  pictures,  none  is  more 
frequent  than  that  of  the  Lamb  (the 
Baptist's  name  for  Messiah),  or  more 
vivid  than  of  that  *'Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain  [the  Christ  with  the  healed 
but  honorable  scars  of  His  passion  still 
on  Him],  in  the  midst  of  the  throne. " 
And  the  song  of  the  lonely  exile  on 
PatmoSy  ''Unto  him  that  loved  us  and 


washt  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father*  to 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ev«r 
and  ever.  Amen,"  is  caught  np  and 
multiplied  a  millionfold  by  the  "great 
multitude  which  no  man  could  number, 
of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  people 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes  [washt  and 
made  white  in  the  blood],  with  palms 
in  their  hands, "  shouting  as  with  the 
voices  of  sea  and  storm :  "  Salvation  to 
our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
and  unto  the  Lamb. "  In  fine.  He  who 
said  the  evening  of  His  betrayal,  "This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me, "  now  wear- 
ing the  "many  crowns"  of  universal 
dominion,  spei^  the  word  which  will 
not  allow  one  of  His  loyal  subjects  to 
forget  His  death,  and  its  relation  to 
His  mediatorial  supremacy  as  "King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords":  "Fear  not, 
I  am  the  first  and  the  last.  I  am  he 
that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  am  alive 
for  evermore,  amen,  and  have  the  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death  1" 


THB  DEVIL'S  SHEBS. 

By    Rbv.    Frederick    A.   Nobijb, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Ukk>n  Park 

CONORBGATIOKAL  ChURCH,  CHI- 
CAGO, III.,  Author  of  "Dis- 
courses ON  PhILIFPIANS,  "  BTO. 

Doih  Jch  fea/r  Ood  far  fuit^Al/— Job 
i.  9. 

There  is  very  much  distrust  abroad, 
and  unfortunately  too  much  warrant 
for  distrust,  touching  the  sincerity  of 
people  in  general  The  Devil  has  his 
fling  at  even  one  of  the  best  of  men  here 
in  this  opening  chapter  of  the  drama  of 
Job.  It  is  of  this  sneering  estimate 
which  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air  has  chosen  to  put  upon  an  ancdent 
and  immortal  character  that  we  are  to 
have  our  meming  confnenoe. 

As  is  readily  seen,  the  imidication  In 
this  question  as  to  whether  Job  f  earn 
God  for  naught  is  that  eveiy  man  has 
hisprice.    It  U  assumed  that  the  baala 
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of  all  action  is  commercial.  The  law 
of  the  oounting-houBe  or  the  market — 
■0  much  for  so  much— It  is  taken  for 
granted  rules  everywhere.  If  one  is 
unusually  patriotic  or  religious,  or  is 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  any  high 
ideal,  it  is  for  a  consideration.  Disin- 
terestedness is  a  pretense  or  a  dream. 
Deprive  virtue  of  the  reward  which 
ordinarily  waits  on  virtuous  behavior, 
and  the  reward  which  virtue  is  to  it- 
self, or  which  is  found  In  being  vir- 
tuous, will  soon  lose  all  its  fascination 
and  power.  Investments  made  in  the 
moral  world,  like  investments  made  In 
the  material  world,  are  solely  with  a 
view  to  prospective  dividends.  This 
is  the  Devil's  theory  of  human  con- 
duct. This  is  the  easy  philosophy  with 
which  he  accounts  for  anything  extra- 
ordinary in  the  way  of  self-denial  or 
heroism  or  fidelity.  It  is  remunera- 
tive in  hard  cash  or  honor  or  some  sort 
of  weigbable  equivalent  If  one  risks 
his  life  to  save  another  life,  (t  is  because 
he  is  to  get  something  out  of  it--at 
least  a  fine  bit  of  advertising  I 

"  There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz, 
whose  name  was  Job;  and  that  man 
was  perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that 
feared  Gk)d  and  ^chewed  evil."  He 
was  prosperous  and  happy.  Ten  chil- 
dren—seven sons  and  three  daughters 
—gathered  at  his  board.  His  wealth 
in  sheep  and  camels  and  oxen  and  asses 
was  very  great.  Large  numbers  of  ser- 
vants went  in  and  out  In  his  household. 
Eminence  was  conceded  to  him,  and  by 
common  consent  he  was  set  down  as 
"  the  greatest  of  all  the  chfldren  of  the 
east" 

But  success  in  life  had  not  turned  his 
head,  nor  diverted  his  heart  from  loy- 
alty to  principle.  He  "  feared  Qod  and 
esdiewed  evil. "  Was  there  any  such 
connection  between  the  fear  of  Qod 
and  the  uprightness  which  had  its 
spring-head  in  the  fear  of  God  and  this 
success  that  it  might  be  said :  "There 
is  no  wonder  he  sticks  to  integri^,  for 
he  is  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it"? 
So  the  Devil  intimated.  In  woridly 
advantageB  Job  was  finding  abundant 


compensation  for  fearing  Qod  and  es- 
chewing evil. 

"  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  be- 
fore the  Lord. "  These**  sons  of  God" 
were  angels,  or  celestial  beings  of  some 
high  order.  They  were  assembled  as  If 
to  give  an  account  to  Him  whom  they 
served  of  what  they  had  been  doing,  or 
to  receive  directions  to  govern  them  in 
their  further  duties.  **  Satan  "—the 
Adversary— the  Accuser— so  the  con- 
ception runs — "came  also  among 
them."  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan:  Whence  camest  thou?  Then 
Satan  answered  the  Lord  and  said: 
From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan:  Hast 
thou  considered  my  servant  Job?  for 
there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a 
perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
feareth  Qod  and  escheweth  evil.  Then 
Satan  answered  the  Lord  and  said: 
Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught?" 

There  it  is, — the  low,  contemptuous 
estimate  of  virtue,  the  pessimistic  view 
of  human  nature.  One  feels  the  chill 
there  is  in  the  tone  of  It  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  cool  calculation.  The  man 
may  be  everything  that  is  claimed  for 
him — devout,  obedient,  pure,  true ;  but 
then— he  is  paid  for  it  I  He  gets  return 
in  money  equivalent,  or  what  some 
people  might  be  foolish  enough,  in  the 
Devil's  opinion  to  think  far  better 
than  money ;  for  his  attitude  and  ac- 
tions had  made  him  a  special  favorite 
of  heaven,  and  he  was  receiving  the 
sheltering  care  of  the  One  who  was 
best  able  to  help  him.  "  Hast  thou  not 
made  a  hedge  about  him?"  So  Satan 
goes  on  to  say  after  he  has  asked  his 
sneering  question:  "Doth  Job  fear 
Gk)d  for  naught?"  "Hast  thou  not 
made  a  hedge  about  him,  and  about 
his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath, 
on  every  side?  Thou  hast  blessed  tha 
work  of  his  hands,  and  his  substance 
is  increased  in  the  land.  But  put  forth 
thy  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he 
hath,  and  he  wiU  renounoe  thee  to  tl^ 
face." 
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This  is  the  explanation  of  it  all.— the 
man  finds  his  account  in  this  service  or 
devotion.  It  is  the  yardstick  view  of 
things.  It  is  the  book- balances  which 
settle  it.  It  is  the  ethics  of  the  labor 
market — work  so  long  as  the  remunera- 
tion is  satisfactory — brought  over  into 
moral  spheres.  It  is  the  motive  of  the 
mercenary — fighting  for  so  much  a 
month— elevated  into  a  standard  with 
which  to  measure  the  sublime  consecra- 
tion to  freedom  and  duty  of  men  like 
William  of  Orange  and  Cromwell  and 
Washington  and  Garibaldi.  It  is  the 
matchless  Livingstone,  dying  on  his 
knees  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  tusk-hunter  or  the 
man-stealer  who  penetrates  these  same 
wilds  for  the  material  recompense  he 
can  find  in  the  perilous  adventure. 

Not  so;  verily,  not  so.  There  are 
other  and  higher  motives  in  life  than 
those  which  enter  into  the  management 
of  a  peanut-stand  or  a  cotton  factory  or 
a  railroad.  It  is  not  all  to  be  degraded 
to  a  mere  tnick-and -dicker  basis.  Hu- 
manity has  in  it  loftier  capabilities, 
and  these  capabilities  have  frequent  il- 
lustration in  actual  experience. 

Unquestionably  a  good  many  people 
are  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  Devil's 
estimate  of  the  motives  which  govern 
conduct,  and  to  consider  even  the 
worthiest  of  men  incapable  of  rising 
above  selfish  considerations.  The  self- 
ishness may  be  more  refined  in  some  in- 
stances than  in  others.  The  quality  of 
it  may  be  more  delicate,  for  example, 
in  Mr.  Gates,  who  in  the  interest  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  has  been  bravely 
facing  death  in  Turkey,  than  in  some 
of  our  financial  magnates  who  remain 
at  home  and  hatch  schemes  for  defraud- 
ing the  innocent  and  subverting  the 
rights  of  the  conmiunlty.  It  may  be 
of  a  higher  order  in  Clara  Barton  than 
in  John  L.  Sullivan ;  and  in  a  city 
evangelist  than  in  a  city  rum -seller. 
It  is  stiU  only  a  question  of  degree.  It 
Is  selfishness  all  the  same.  It  is  this 
for  that,  so  much  for  so  much,  doing 
things  for  what  is  in  them. 

'There  are  several  explanations  of  this 


Satanic  tendency  to  look  at  all  actions 
from  the  view-point  of  selfish  motiTes. 

In  the  first  place,  with  all  that  ia  dig- 
nified and  commendable  and  noble  In 
human  nature,  there  is  a  dispodtion — 
possibly  we  might  go  further  and  say, 
— a  predisposition— to  Judge  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  our  fellows  in  a  spirit 
of  detraction.  We  make  allowances 
for  what  we  see  and  hear,  but  our  al- 
lowances are  not  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  sweet  charity. 

From  what  we  know  of  ourselveSp 
from  what  we  know  of  others  in  their 
confessed  schemes,  from  envy,  from 
Jealousy,  from  a  certain  conceit  of  our 
own  shrewdness  in  penetrating  charac- 
ter, or  from  a  certain  consciousness, 
lest,  if  we  come  to  too  favorable  con- 
clusions we  shall  have  to  modify  them 
later,  and  so  acknowledge  ourselves  to 
have  been  fooled,  from  carelessness, 
from  indifference,  or  from  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  what  others  are  saying  and 
doing,  we  easily  drift  into  the  habit  of 
forming  low  estimates  of  the  motives  of 
men  and  women,  and  attributing  their 
movements  to  infiuenoes  and  aims  and 
desires  which  originate,  not  in  the  up- 
per, but  in  the  lower  ranges  of  incite- 
ment 

The  multiplied  warnings  of  Scripture 
against  tlicse  harsh  Judgments  and  pre- 
judgments and  misjudgments  show  us 
what  a  bad  aptitude  there  is  in  the  heart 
for  this  kind  of  indulgence.  We  are 
prone  to  level  down.  Praise  of  others 
seems  often  to  be  so  much  dispraise  of 
ourselves.  When  others  are  trying  to 
exalt  some  one,  there  is  a  sort  of  wicked 
propensity  in  us  to  try  to  lower  him. 
**'  Down  front ! "  is  a  shout  in  which  we 
Join  under  slight  provocation.  We  al- 
ways have  a  mallet  and  chisel  at  hand 
with  which  to  chip  out  little  nicks  in 
the  pedestals  on  which  good  folks  stand. 

"  Yes ;  but **  is  a  phrase  which  has 

come  to  be  stereotyped  on  many  a  lip. 
No  character  can  stand  long  in  the 
public  eye  and  receive  public  applause 
without  attacks  from  the  caricatorlsts. 
We  have  within  us  an  unregenerate  in- 
stinct, which,  without  oveimiioh  cosk- 
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ing,  sides  with  Satan  in  seeing  selfish- 
ness where  God  sees  only  ezcelleDoe. 
In  presence  of  a  commendable  action 
how  fatal  is  the  facility  with  which 
our  nimble  tongues  fall  to  saying: 
"  Certainly ;  but  the  thing  was  done 
Just  to  catch  votes,  or  to  win  the  favor 
and  patronage  of  the  rich,  or  to  please 
the  populace. "  ' 

When  Columbus  came  back  from  his 
immortal  voyage  of  discovery,  the  ad- 
visers of  King  John  of  Portugal,  into 
whose  dominions  he  was  thrown  by 
stress  of  weather,  were  plunged  into 
confusion  and  humiliation .  For  a  large 
majority  of  them  had  derided  the  enter- 
prise of  the  daring  explorer,  and 
scoffed  at  his  theories  as  if  they  were 
only  the  dreams  of  a  wild  fanatic.  In- 
fluenced by  their  counsel,  the  King  had 
said  **  no**  to  the  appeals  Columbus  had 
made  to  aid  in  fitting  him  out  for  his 
expedition.  Hence  instead  of  meeting 
him  in  a  temper  of  magnanimous  en- 
thusiasm and  sincere  Joy,  they  gave 
way  to  their  meaner  impulses  and  fell 
to  belittling  his  achievements,  and  to 
twisting  and  torturing  everything  he 
said  and  did  to  his  serious  disadvan- 
tage. Refusing  to  appreciate  the  high 
and  generous  thoughts  which  elevated 
him  above  all  mean  considerations, 
they  attributed  his  actions  to  the  most 
petty  and  ignoble  motives.  In  his 
rational  exultation  they  saw  nothing 
but  vanity  and  boastfulness.  In  the 
frank  and  manly  heartiness  with  which 
he  told  his  story  in  the  presence  of 
royalty,  they  perceived  only  a  tone  of 
exulting  triumph,  as  if  he  would  be 
revenged  on  the  monarch  for  having 
rejected  his  proposition. 

As  Washhigton  Irving  has  perti- 
nently said :  "No  greatness  was  ever 
acquired  by  more  incontestable,  unal- 
loyed, and  exalted  benefits  rendered  to 
mankind;  yet  none  ever  drew  on  its 
possessor  more  unremitting  Jealousy 
and  defamation,  or  involved  him  in  a 
more  unmerited  distress  and  diflSculty. 
Thus  it  is  with  illostrioiiB  merit ;  its 
▼erj  eflhilgeiipe  draws  forth  the  ran- 
COroM  pMsioDt  of  low  and  groveling 


minds,  which  too  often  have  a  tem- 
porary influence  in  obscuring  it  to  the 
world ;  as  the  sun,  emerging  with  full 
splendor  into  the  heavens,  calls  up  by 
the  very  power  of  its  rays  the  rank  and 
noxious  vapon  which,  for  a  time,  be- 
cloud its  glory.  ** 

In  the  second  place,  there  is,  beyond 
all  gainsaying,  a  vast  amount  of  action 
among  men  whose  secret  spring  is  some 
sort  of  personal  advantage  or  gain. 

Large  numbers  make  unblushing 
confession  of  this.  Of  many  who  do 
not  confess  it,  and  only  half  realize  it, 
perhaps,  it  is  still  tnie.  Their  only 
controlling  thought  is  pleasure  or 
profit  or  promotion.  It  runs  through 
all  they  do.  They  choose  their  pro- 
fessions, they  marry,  they  espouse 
causes,  they  Join  political  parties,  they 
enter  clubs,  they  identify  themselves 
with  churches,  all  in  a  temper  of  self- 
interest — a  self-interest  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  from  selfishness. 
Nobody  doubts  there  are  a  great  many 
politicians  in  all  political  parties  who 
are  where  they  are  in  their  political 
aflSliation  for  revenue  only.  These 
scheming  and  noisy  partizans  would 
betray  their  party  at  any  time,  and 
probably  sell  out  their  country,  for  Just 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  There  are 
rings  within  rings.  Shrewd  men  use 
confiding  men  to  promote  their  evil 
purposes.  Schemes  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  have  often 
to  be  looked  into  sharply  lest  there  be 
found  lurking  in  them  some  neat  little 
advertising  dodge.  What  lies  have 
been  told,  what  deceptions  have  been 
practised,  what  frauds  have  been  com- 
mitted, what  abominations  have  been 
enacted,  what  crimes  have  leaped  out 
of  darkness  to  startle  the  world,  under 
cover  of  some  patriotic  appeal,  or  some 
charitable  movement,  or  some  great  and 
flourishing  program  put  forward  in 
the  interest  of  a  regenerated  humanity  I 
Our  business  men  of  prominenoe  and 
integrity,  people  of  intelligence  and 
character  in  whatever  sphere  of  life, 
ministen  especially,  have  to  be  on  the 
lookout  all  the  wbfle  lest  some  of  these 
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wolfw  in  iheep'i  dotbtng  get  fhe  better 
of  them  and  meke  them  tefle  to  their 
kites.  There  is  nothing  too  holy  for 
theee  miserable  hypocritee  to  trade  in. 
There  is  the  taint  of  aelflahneai  in  all 
they  say  and  do.  They  ure  never  with- 
out an  az  to  grind.  They  weep  with 
those  that  weep,  ao  that  when  the  eyes 
of  their  Tictims  are  blinded  with  team 
they  may  steal  from  them  the  more  suc- 
cessfully. The  confidence  of  the  pure 
and  unsuspectiDg,  the  trust  of  little  chil- 
dren, the  cries  of  the  impoverished  and 
orphaned,  the  needs  of  crippled  soldiers 
and  of  the  widows  of  the  patriotic 
dead,  are  to  them  only  so  much  capital 
with  which  to  carry  on  business.  They 
fear  neither  God  nor  man,  and  they 
render  no  service  of  religion  or  patrio- 
tism or  philanthropy  for  naught 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  injustice  nor  is  it 
at  all  uncharitable  to  ascribe  selfish  and 
even  sinister  motives  to  this  kind  of 
folk.  These  men  and  women  are  sel- 
fish and  they  are  crooked,  and  no 
amount  of  **  thinking  no  evil**  can 
make  the  fact  otherwise. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  consid- 
eration which  Batan  and  those  who 
coincide  with  him  in  his  view  of  things 
may  bring  forward  in  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  them  on  this  ques- 
tioD,  and  which  admits  of  no  success- 
ful disputing,— namely,  that  fearing 
God— fearing  God  in  the  way  of  love 
and  reverent  loyalty— always  does  se- 
cure to  one  something  worth  having. 

Satan  was  right  in  his  intimation  that 
Job  was  getting  a  good  deal — a  good 
deal  that  was  substantial  and  abiding 
—out  of  his  fidelity.  For  surely  he 
was.  He  was  not  doing  the  will  of 
God  in  his  heart,  and  walking  in  the 
ways  of  God  in  his  daily  life,  for 
naught.  God  never  permits  a  man  to 
do  this  thing :  serve  Him  for  naught. 
Never  yet  did  a  man  come  into  the 
faith  of  God,  and  maintain  the  integrity 
of  his  soul  before  God  uid  the  world, 
without  receiving  something  rich  and 
rare  in  return  for  it.  As  the  event 
proved.  Job  was  getting  something  out 
of  Us  serene  and  unfaltering  trust  and 


his  upright  oondiict  besides  wife  and 
children  and  houses  and  bams  and 
cattle  and  servants  and  renown  among 
his  fellows— something  which  stood  by 
him,  and  to  which  he  could  ding  in  all 
the  darkness  and  under  all  the  bitt^ 
bruising  of  the  after  days.  We  say 
often  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  It 
is.  It  is  often  an  unutterable  satisfac- 
tion Just  to  have  the  consdousness  in 
one  that  he  is  sincere  and  dean  and  up* 
right,  and  means  to  stand  square  on  the 
truth  and  do  his  duty,  come  what  wHL 
But  virtue  has  other  rewards.  It  has 
rewards  outside  itself.  Eariy  and  late, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  the  hearthstone, 
in  social  circles,  in  business  operations, 
in  politics,  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
It  pays  to  be  pure.  In  the  long  run 
nothing  dse  does  pay.  Considered 
from  a  point  of  view  no  higher  than 
our  every-day  practical  ethics,  men  are 
simply  fools  for  making  the  ghastly 
plunges  they  often  do  into  dishonesty 
and  inunorality.  It  is  Gerizim  and 
Ebel  over  again.  On  the  side  of  right- 
eousness are  the  blessings.  On  the 
side  of  unrighteousness  are  the  curses. 
A  man  who  can  see  so  much  as  an  inch 
before  his  nose  can  see  this.  At  any 
rate,  if  a  man  can  not  see  so  much  as 
this  he  can  see  nothing. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  a 
nice  psychological  question,  and  one 
requiring  not  a  little  analytical  skill, 
to  run  the  knife  in  and  turn  it  about  in 
a  way  to  distinguish  between  the  stress 
of  motives  which  look  to  the  doing  of 
right  solely  because  it  is  right,  and  the 
doing  of  right  out  of  consideration  for 
what  follows.  One  with  as  much  dia- 
lectic cunning  as  Satan  has  can  confuse 
almost  anybody  at  this  point  There 
is  the  fact  of  the  waiting  of  the  reward 
upon  the  conduct.  Who  shall  say  the 
conduct  is  not  with  an  eye  to  the  re- 
ward? At  least  the  suggestion  can  al- 
ways be  made  to  seem  plausible. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  in  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  in  spite  of  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  disinterested- 
ness in  the  world.  There  are  men  and 
women  doing  what  tli^ir  hapds  dn4  tp 
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do  for  God  and  hooiani^.-HKmietiines 
at  great  expense  of  pain  and  wearineaa 
in  both  body  and  mind»  lometimeB 
under  embarraaament  of  misinterpreta- 
tion and  sharp  fires  of  criticism,  some- 
times in  such  quiet  and  unostentatious 
ways  that  no  trumpet  ever  heralds  their 
doings ;  whose  incentives  to  action  are 
not  earthly  recompenses,  whether  these 
recompenses  be  earthly  gains,  or  earthly 
honors,  or  earthly  power,  or  earthly  in- 
fluence, or  earthly  satisfaction  of  any 
sort,  but  something  far  higher  and 
finer.  The  motive  with  them  is  not 
pleasure,  even  tho  the  pleasure  be 
that  which  is  found  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  It  is  not,  primarily,  to  secure 
the  rewards  which,  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  moral  universe,  have  been  made 
to  be  the  sequences  of  right,  but  first  of 
all  to  be  right.  They  fear  God,  not 
for  what  is  promised  to  fear,  but  be- 
cause in  this  way  they  realize  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  a  rational  exis- 
tence. They  help,  because  to  help  is 
the  highest  prerogative  of  a  human  life. 
They  do  things  because  they  know 
they  ought  to  do  things. 

In  illustration,  take  the  story  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Here  was  a  man  of  splen- 
did ancestry,  of  vast  wealth,  of  position 
close  up  to  royalty,  and  of  culture  the 
finest  the  realm  could  furnish.  He  be- 
longed to  a  class  in  sode^  which  in 
all  the  generations  since  the  English 
aristocracy  was  established  has  never 
failed  to  supply  specimens  of  manhood 
of  a  commanding  type ;  but  which  has 
also  turned  out  large  numbers  who  have 
used  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  birth  and  their  immense  estates  to 
promote  the  pleasures  of  self-indul- 
gence, or  to  push  on  their  schemes 
of  personal  ambition  and  greed.  He 
might  have  followed  the  least  worthy 
examples  of  his  class,  and  spent  his  life 
and  wasted  his  fortunes  in  wild  reckless- 
ness, or  employed  his  time  and  energy 
in  seeking  the  promotion  which  comes 
through  political  intrigues  and  the  wily 
plajring  of  Jadidous  flatteries  on  court 
vanities  and  prejudices. 

But  what  did  he  dot    To  what  ends 


did  he  devote  his  time  and  his  resources 
and  his  training  and  his  almost  meas- 
ureless influence? 

By  a  nearly  unanimous  consent  he  be- 
came the  representative  lay-worker  in 
the  modem  Church.  The  first  Earl, 
his  distinguished  ancestor,  brought  the 
Habeas  Carput  Act  into  English  use. 
This  seventh  Earl,  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking,  did  more  than  any  other  one 
man  of  his  day  to  save  the  bodies  and 
souls  alike  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  England.  ** Love— Serve" 
was  the  family  motto,  and  for  more  than 
a  ludf -century  Shaftesbury  loved  and 
served  his  fellow  men  in  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  became  the  Elder  Brother  of 
us  all.  Almost  from  the  day  he  entered 
Parliament  he  devoted  himself  to  hu 
manity  and  the  ends  of  public  right- 
eousness. He  advocated  the  emancipa- 
tion of  tlie  English  Roman  Catholics. 
He  supported  Hindu  missions.  He 
studied  social  evils.  He  was  a  powerful 
leader  in  reforming  nearly  the  whole 
code  of  British  law  in  its  application  to 
insanity  and  lunatic  asylums.  In  1888 
he  took  charge  of  Sadler's  measure  for 
protecting  child-labor ;  and  for  nearly 
two  generations  carried  factory-act  after 
factory-act  through  Parliament.  He 
took  an  active  and  successful  interest 
in  protecting  Sunday  from  desecration, 
and  in  securing  the  Saturday  half -holi- 
day. He  gave  thought  and  time  and 
means  to  relieving  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  Anglican  parishes.  In  1848  he 
took  up  the  problem  of  popular  educa- 
tion,  and  in  18i4  formed  the  Ragged 
School  Union.  This,  and  the  National 
Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children,  and  the  training-ships,  and 
the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
and  large  numbers  of  kindred  and 
afDliated  organizations,  did  a  work, 
before  Barnado  and  Booth  had  appeared 
and  entered  on  their  helpful  career, 
quite  beyond  all  price  in  making  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  pitiable  army  of 
despised  acquainted  with  God,  and 
with  the  blessedness  of  H3s  fellowship. 
In  addition  to  his  services  in  behalf  of 
wage-workers,  and  sanitary   reform, 
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uid  aMisted  emigration,  and  the  proper 
housing  of  the  poor,  he  gave  the  fac- 
tory workers,  in  whom  a  new  thirst  for 
spiritual  knowledge  had  been  awa- 
kened, opportunities  to  employ  the  new 
leisure  into  which  the  amelioration  of 
their  hours  of  labor  had  introduced 
them  in  higher  and  worthier  ways  than 
in  mere  gossi pings  and  lounging  and 
drinking.  He  identified  his  name  with 
the  Bible  Society,  and  lent  the  full 
weight  of  his  great  influence  to  Toung 
Men  *  s  Chri  stian  Associations.  His  ad  - 
dresses  as  President  of  the  organization 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
were  powerful  defenses  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  every  way  possible,  and 
in  many  ways  which  the  average  man 
would  not  have  thought  possible,  he 
wrought  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  He  might  have 
lived  at  his  ease,  but  he  was  a  hard 
worker.  He  might  have  turned  all 
currents  in  on  himself,  and  have  sought 
only  his  own  honor  and  gratification, 
but  he  turned  the  full  tides  of  his  large 
choice  soul  outward,  that  parched  and 
shriveled  lives  might  be  watered.  In 
the  best  and  highest  sense  he  was  altru- 
istic ;  and  individuals  and  homes  and 
the  church  and  schools  and  society  and 
humanity  at  large  were  all  lifted  up 
and  made  sweeter  and  more  efl9cient  for 
the  ends  of  living  because  of  this  man's 
service. 

Now  let  Satan  come  before  us  with 
his  question.  Here  It  is.  Did  Lord 
Shaftesbury  fear  God  for  naught?  In 
those  decisive  moments  when  he  finally 
and  forever  settled  the  question  of  the 
main  purpose  and  scope  of  his  life,  and 
in  the  subsequent  years  when  he  was 
so  lavishly  devoting  his  rare  capabili- 
ties, his  wide  attainments  and  scholar- 
ship, and  his  commanding  position  in 
the  political  and  social  world,  to  the 
high  and  holy  ends  which  we  are  bound 
to  believe  have  on  them  the  benediction 
of  the  Master,  did  he  shrewdly  calcu- 
late the  profit  and  loss  of  the  business, 
and  determine  to  follow  this  course  be- 
cause so  much  outlay  In  the  line  of 
earnest  toil  and  self-denial  and  sacri- 


fice would  bring  him  ample 
tion  in  the  form  of  enlarged  inflnenoe 
and  world  •  w  ide  fame  ?  The  Devil  may 
believe  it,  if  he  will ;  and  men  who 
Judge  conduct  by  the  Devirs  standard 
may  believe  it,  if  they  will ;  bat  it  is 
simply  not  so.  It  is  a  self -degradation 
and  an  insult  to  the  nobility  of  the  im- 
age of  Gkxi,  in  which  man  is  made,  for  a 
moment  to  harbor  sudi  an  insinuation. 
The  precious  secret  of  a  life  such  as 
this  eludes  us  utterly  if  we  try  to  find 
it  in  the  hiding-places  of  selfishness. 
It  was  sublime  in  its  disinterestedness 
— sublime  and  beautiful.  When  the 
Evil  One,  whether  in  the  guise  of  our 
own  unworthy  thoughts,  or  of  men  who 
are  low  and  gross  in  their  worldliness, 
draws  near  and  attempts  to  befoul  a 
life  like  this  with  sneering  comments 
and  coarse  intimations  that  there  is 
after  all  only  selfishness  at  the  core  of 
it,  we  may  well  say,  **•  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan  I "  Men  can  be  unselfish  in 
their  actions,  and  in  multitudes  of  in- 
stances they  are.  Touched  with  the 
love  and  warmed  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  be  unselfish 
as  in  wholly  worldly  minds  it  is  some- 
times thought  to  be. 

It  is  not  wise  to  be  hoodwinked  into 
the  notion  that  every  tramp  is  a  saint 
in  disguise.  It  is  not  wise  to  yield  too 
readily  to  the  persuasion  that  every 
man  who  espouses  a  good  cause  and 
mouths  successfully  the  cant  phrases  of 
the  organization  to  which  he  attaches 
his  name  is  to  be  unsuspectingly  trusted. 
It  is  not  wise  to  be  overforward  in 
assenting  to  the  claim,  put  forth  in 
such  bold  and  confident  tones  by  them- 
selves or  their  friends,  that  every  man 
who  wants  to  be  alderman  or  mayor  or 
to  go  to  Congress  or  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  just  as 
sincere  and  honest  and  trustworUiy  and 
patriotic  as  he  pretends.  In  short,  it 
is  not  wise  to  think  the  millennium  has 
come. 

For  all  this,  we  better  let  rig^t  aim 
and  left  arm  drop  from  their  sockets, 
and  the  pulse  cease  its  beating,  than  to 
come  into  the  mood  in  whidi  we  look 
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at  all  yirtue  with  the  Devfl's  eyes,  and 
have  nothing  but  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  an  accent  of  sarcasm  for  the 
loftiest  examples  of  unselfishness.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  duped ;  but  it  is 
akin  to  a  crime— like  a  crime,  it  pains 
and  dwarfs  the  soul— to  think  nobody 
is  ever  animated  by  a  motive  of  pure 
good  will  and  a  love  which  calcu- 
lates on  nothing  beyond  the  serving. 
Through  divine  grace  uncounted  thou- 
sands have  come  into  the  high  mood  of 
devotion  to  Ood  and  men  just  for  the 
sake  of  Ood  and  men.  It  is  with  the 
names  of  these  large,  rare  souls  that  the 
pages  of  history  are  illuminated.  At 
martyrs'  stakes,  on  battle-fields,  in  the 
cells  of  prisons,  in  hospitals,  among 
wild,  savage  tribes,  through  lives  con- 
secrated to  reforms,  in  ostracism  for 
opinion's  sake,  in  enforced  exile,  in 
labors  and  trials  and  sacrifices  innumer- 
able, these  large,  rare  souls  have  borne 
witness  to  the  fact  that  men  and  women 
do  fear  Ood  and  serve  Him  for  some- 
thing besides  sheep  and  oxen  and  houses 
and  lands. 


WANTED:  A  NSWSPAPBR.* 

By    David    Jambs    Bttrrsll,   D.D. 
[Kbformbd],  New  Tobk  City. 

And  he  tent  leUen  by  jwif.— Esther  viii. 
10. 

[At  a  anloo  meetiog  of  ministenof  the  six 
leading  eraDgelioal  denominatioos  of  New 
York  city,  on  Deoember  7,  ISBS,  a  oonunittee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  relation  of 
ministers  and  Ohristian  people  to  the  news- 
paper press.  The  comosittee  was  thus  con- 
stituted: Rev.  J.  VL  Buoklej,  D.D.,  Ber. 
Wesley  Johnson,  D.D.,  Ber.  J.  B.  Bemen- 
snyder,  D.D.,  Ber.  Bobert  a  MaoArthnr, 
D.D.,  BcT.  William  T.  Sabine,  D.D.,  Ber. 
John  Hall,  D.D.,  Bev.  Darid  James  Burrell, 
D.D.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
heard  at  a  similar  meeting  on  Jannary  9k 
The  recommendations  were  as  follows: 

**FirBt— That,  whaterer  the  sentiments  of 
publishers  and  edltofi,  religion  should  be 
treated  bj  the  press  as  a  ftetor  of  prime 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  country,  and 
should  be  msnttoned  respaetftilly,  and  that 

•Preacfat  In  the  Xarble  Collegiate  Be- 
f onned  dhordi,  Jaanaiy  tl,  1807. 


the  reports  of  religioos  enterprises,  special 
sendees,  and  local  progress  should  be  made 
as  full  as  their  significance  properly  de- 
mands. 

"Second— We  regard  Sunday  newspapers  as 
tending  to  break  down  the  distinction  be- 
tween  Sunday  and  other  days;  Impairing  the 
spirit  of  dcTotlon:  often  superseding  the 
family  reunions  at  the  altar  of  prayer:  con- 
suming the  time  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
house  of  God,  and  preoccupying  the  minds 
of  those  who  attend,  so  as  to  render  them 
Imperrlous  to  spiritual  influences. 

''Third— We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
churches  to  consider  prayerfully  their  re- 
sponsibility In  these  premises.  They  can,  by 
combining,  exert  an  Irresistible  Influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  secular  press. 

**  Fourth —We  urge  upon  them  the  Impor- 
tance of  patronising  only  such  newspapers 
as  manifestly  aim  to  be  clean  and  whole- 
some, and  such  as  support  the  principles 
which  subserre  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
community. 

"Fifth— We  suggest  that  if  any  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  should  withdraw  its 
Sunday  edition,  It  should  hare  such  imme- 
diate and  general  support  as  will  unmista- 
kably manifest  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community. 

Finally,  in  the  name  of  our  common  coun- 
try. In  the  name  of  humanity.  In  the  name  of 
the  homes  of  the  land,  and  In  the  name  of 
religion,  we  appeal  to  the  press  of  the  city 
to  use  the  great  powers  In  Its  hands  to  help 
men  to  do  right,  and  to  make  It  hard  for 
men  to  do  wrong,  and  not  to  lower  the  moral 
tone  and  degrade  the  life  of  the  homes  that, 
because  of  Its  merits,  admit  Its  issues,  by 
Inserting  In  its  columns  matter  of  a  kind 
that.  Judged  by  any  candid  standard,  can 
only  exploit  Tice.**] 

Thb  progress  of  the  centuries  is  seen 
in  all  the  enlarged  and  improved  activ- 
ities of  the  race ;  but  in  nothing  more 
conspicuously  than  the  better  facilities 
for  disseminating  news. 

In  early  times  the  herald  went  about 
with  his  pack  of  tidings  from  hamlet 
to  hamlet.  The  herald,  the  pursui- 
vant, and  the  courier  were  the  Mer- 
curies of  those  days. 

In  the  courtyard  of  Shushan  is  gath- 
ered a  company  of  footmen  stript  to 
the  waist  and  girt  about  the  loins,  and 
of  horsemen  ready  to  mount  at  the  sig- 
nal A  royal  proclamation  giving  im- 
munity to  the  Jews  who  had  been  pre- 
viously doomed  to  death  has  been 
signed  and  sealed  by  Ahasuerus  and 
most  be  carried  with  all  haste  to  the 
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utmost  borders  of  his  rsalms.  Yonder 
through  the  gates  they  pass.  Bpeed 
yel  Rest  not  night  nor  dayl  The 
llTes  of  a  nation  depend  upon  your 
faithfuhiess. 

The  herald  was  succeeded  by  the 
"  post, "  so-called  from  potitus  ;  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  relays  were  placed 
at  interrals  that  the  riders  might  be 
expedited  on  their  way.  Hence  the 
nomenclature  of  our  present  postal  sys- 
tem. The  messenger  was  a  **  postman, " 
the  station  was  the  "  post-offlce,  **  and 
the  superintendent  in  charge  was  a 
**•  postmaster, "  whose  business  was  to 
receive  packets  and  proTide  horses  for 
a  continuance  of  the  Journey.  The 
man  who  stood  by  the  gate  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  receiTe  the  tidings  of  the  battle 
of  the  Wood  of  Ephraim  was  to  all  in- 
tents a  postmaster ;  and  Ahimaaz  and 
Cushi,  whom  he  saw  approaching  with 
all  haste,  were  postmen. 

But  many  things  have  happened 
since  those  days.  It  could  not  be  that 
the  herald  and  the  post  should  outlive 
Lawrence  Coster,  Watt  and  his  tea- 
kettle, Franklin  and  his  kite.  "The 
old  order  changeth.  **  Out  of  the  logic 
and  necessity  of  events  has  come  the 
newspaper.  Its  evolution  from  the 
past  is  indicated  in  such  titles  as  **  The 
Post, "  "  The  Herald. "  "  The  Courier, " 
**  The  Messenger,  "  and  **  The  Mercury.  ** 
It  was  regarded  as  a  marvelous  thing 
that  the  Emperor  Dionysius  was  en- 
abled as  he  sat  in  his  throne-room  to 
hear  through  a  system  of  brazen  pipes 
tlie  gossip  of  his  entire  palace.  In  our 
time  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  man  to 
sit  thus  at  an  electric  focus  and  listen 
to  the  story  of  events  transpiring  at  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  contrast 
drawn  between  the  power  of  the  pulpit 
and  that  of  the  press.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  there  is  no  ground  of 
comparison,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First :  The  Church  is  of  divine  ordi- 
nance ;  in  it  God  has  promist  to  mani- 
fest His  personality  and  power  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Of  all  the  lights 
that  shone  in  old  Jerusalem,  sanlii^ 


moonlight,  starlight,  and  the  shining 
of  innumerable  iamps  in  happy  homes, 
there  was  none  to  be  compared  form 
moment  with  the  glory  that  shone  be- 
tween the  wings  of  the  cherubim  above 
the  golden  cover  of  the  ark.  This 
was  the  Bhekinah  from  which  God  had 
promist  to  show  Himself  and  commune 
with  His  people.  It  was  the  "pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  ** 

Second :  The  function  of  the  pulpit 
is  to  declare  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  secular  truth  as  such.  All 
truth  is  important ;  in  science,  in  phi- 
losophy, in  art  But  the  truth  with 
which  men  are  vitally  concerned  is  that 
which  points  the  way  to  the  endless 
life.  If  a  man  has  fallen  into  an  abyss, 
he  may  be  greatly  interested  in  what 
his  neighbors,  leaning  over  the  edge, 
shall  say  about  the  weather  and  the 
gossip  of  the  town,  but  a  rope  let  down 
for  his  deliverance  will  be  of  incom- 
parably more  importance  to  him. 

Third :  The  church  is  a  living  organ- 
ism through  which  the  divine  energy 
is  being  applied  to  the  ultimate  regen- 
eration of  the  race.  Its  symbol  is  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel :— the  appearance 
of  wheels;  wheels  within  wheels;  a 
living  engine  of  power  pervaded  by  a 
divine  spirit,  so  that "  whithersoever 
the  Spirit  was  to  go,  the  wheels  went, 
for  the  Spirit  was  in  them. "  Here  is 
the  great  propaganda.  Here  is  a  fore- 
gleam  of  the  Master's  word,  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  evangelize. "  By 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ ;  that  so  the  whole 
round  world  may  every  way  be 
"bound,  as  with  gold  chains  about  the 
feet  of  God." 

But  while  we  thus  magnify  the 
power  of  the  Christian  pulpit— which, 
by  reason  of  the  onmipotent  God  who 
ordained  it»  has  more  strength  in  its 
little  finger  than  any  secular  institution 
has  in  its  loins— we  may  not  depreciate 
the  magnificent  power  of  the  press. 
Of  all  secular  energies  it  stands  easily 
first    So  modi  hasbeeasakl  apon  this 
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point,  however,  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  themselves,  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  here  to  emphasize  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  service  rendered  by  the 
New  York  TifMS  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Tweed  rSgime,  It  seized  upon  that 
great  evil  power  as  a  man  grasps  a 
serpent  by  the  neck  and  strangles  it. 
So  Theseus  set  forth  under  black  sails 
to  slay  the  Minotaur ;  he  followed  the 
monster  through  the  intricate  windings 
of  the  Cretan  labyrinth  until  he  accom- 
plisht  his  purpose,  and  won  the  accla- 
mations of  his  people.  That  was  in  leg- 
end ;  but  the  strangling  of  this  monster 
of  municipal  corruption  is  matter  of 
history.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due. 

The  New  York  Tribune  some  years 
ago  placed  the  church  under  obligation 
by  giving  an  extended  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, which  held  its  international  con- 
vention in  this  dty.  It  was  a  verbatim 
report;  column  after  column,  page 
after  page ;  a  triumph  of  stenography 
and  the  printer's  art.  The  churches 
have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  will  they. 

Aye,  the  press  is  a  great  power— for 
good  or  for  evil.  This  is  the  sorrow  of 
it.  One  of  the  newspapers  just  men- 
tioned for  noble  service  done  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth  and  righteousness, 
showed  an  equal  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
publishing  the  most  notorious  divorce 
case  that  has  ever  occurred  in  our  an- 
nals. Day  after  day  it  sent  the  reports 
of  that  case  into  Christian  homes.  The 
details  wereiu  vile  and  hateful  as  the 
plague  of  frogs  that  came  up  into  the 
bedchambers  and  kneading-troughs  of 
Egypt.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  that  record 
of  shame.  The  press  is.  Indeed,  a  tre- 
mendous power,  an  incalculable  pow- 
er—for good  or  evil.  Its  influence  is 
like  that  of  wealth,  of  which  Hood 
wrote: 

"Gold!  gold!  foMt  gold  I 
Bright  and  jellow,  hard  and  oold; 
Spumed  ^  the  joiiiig,bat  hugged  by  the  old 
T6  tlM  veiy  verge  of  the  ohttvoJhjaid  mold; 


Gold !  gold  I  gold  I  gold  I 

Good  or  bed  a  thouaaodfold  I 

How  widely  its  agencies  Tary— 

To  «ao0,  to  rtUn^  to  curse,  to  bleUt 

A§  even  ite  minted  ooina  eaepretet 

Now  etampt  with  the  image  of  good  Queen 

Besa^ 
And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary.  " 

One  of  the  weighty  sayings  of  John 
Foster  was  this:  "Power  to  the  last 
atom  is  responsibility.  **  Our  friends 
of  the  newspapers  will  not  be  able  to 
escape  responsibility  by  saying  that  the 
press  is  merely  a  colorless  reflection  of 
public  sentiment.  The  question  is  not 
to  be  determined  merely  by  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply.  We  regulate  the 
trade  in  the  common  conunodities  of 
life ;  we  do  not  allow  the  sale  of  watered 
milk,  or  poisoned  beer,  or  unmarkt 
oleomargarin.  Men  and  women  want 
opium  and  arsenic,  but  they  are  not 
permitted  to  purchase  them  at  will. 
There  are  some  things  which  can  not 
be  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  which  must  be  determined 
under  a  higher  law :  to  wit,  the  public 
good.  Solus  poptdi  miprema  lesB.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  newspaper 
men  themselves  do  not  take  this  view 
of  their  vocation.  Are  they  content 
with  the  parrot-like  function  of  echoing 
the  public  mind?  Nay,  rather,  they 
make  public  opinion — they  create  sen- 
timent. On  this  ground  only  can  the 
press  ckiim  to  be  a  great  public  educa- 
tor ;  but  upon  this  ground  it  must  also 
meet  the  other  tremendous  fact  that 
responsibility  is  ultimately  bound  to 
face  the  Judgment-bar  of  God. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  however, 
to  dwell  on  the  moral  obligations  of 
the  editorial  fraternity.  I  wi&h  par- 
ticularly to  emphasize  the  duty  of 
Christian  peopl :  with  respect  to  the 
press.  Much  is  being  said  Just  now  as 
to  "  the  ideal  newspaper. "  An  impres- 
sion is  giyen  that  Christian  mhiisters 
are  calling  for  that  Le  us  not  be  side- 
tracked in  this  way.  The  "ideal"  is 
that  which  we  have  not  got  and  are  not 
likely  to  get.  We  are  not  trying  to 
reach  the  unattainable.  We  are  not 
making  iinreasoiiable  demands.    We 
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giinply  ask  that  GhristiaD  people  may 
have  a  newspaper  which  they  can  read 
with  impuDity  and  aafely  intioduoe 
into  their  homes.  Is  that  too  much? 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christian  people  in  this  city.  They 
belong  to  the  reading  dass.  Their  re- 
lation to  the  press  is  purely  voluntary. 
They  can  not  lay  hands  on  the  editor 
and  require  him  to  honor  Gk)d.  They 
can  not  stop  the  wheels  of  the  presses ; 
but  they  are  numerous  enough  to  get 
what  they  desire,  if  they  rightly  set 
about  it 

I.  We  want  a  newspaper  that  shall 
be  abreast  of  the  times.  It  must  pub- 
lish the  news.  Christians  above  all  are 
interested  in  current  events.  To  them 
history  is  the  massing  and  combining 
of  energies  in  the  interest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  Events  are  the  rum- 
bling of  the  chariot  wheels.  We  are 
interested  in  the  Arbitration  Treaty  be- 
cause of  its  bearing  on  the  coming  of 
Christ  We  want  to  know  about  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  because  it  must  be  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  We  are  profoundly  concerned 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Armenian 
persecution  and  in  the  overUirow  of 
Islam ;  in  the  development  of  Japan ; 
in  the  opening  up  of  the  dark  conti- 
nent; in  the  Tripartite  Alliance  and 
the  Eastern  question,  because  these 
events  are  marks  of  Christian  progress. 
We  must  keep  track  of  legislation  in 
our  national  congress  and  in  our  vari- 
ous commonwealths,  of  municipal  re- 
form and  of  quick  local  transit,  be- 
cause they  all  have  a  more  or  less 
important  bearing  upon  the  great  ulti- 
mate event  We  must  have  the  news. 
Wherefore  "prithee,**  good  editor,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  "  take  the  cork  out 
of  thy  mouth  that  we  may  drink  thy 
tidings.  ** 

II.  Our  newspaper  must  be  truthful, 
dean,  and  wholesome. 

It  must  tell  the  truth.  Time  was 
when  the  business  of  lying  was  sensa- 
tional ;  but  it  has  been  done  to  death. 
The  white  lie  and  the  black  lie,  cant 
humbug,  exaggeration,  mealy-mouthed 


pretense,  understatement,  overstate- 
ment, and  polite  misrepresentation,  all 
have  been  worn  to  the  nuurrow  of  the 
bone.  Hence  the  proverb  that  "  If  you 
see  it  in  the  newspaper,  it*8  not  ao.  ** 
The  reading  public  want  the  truths 
plain,  unvamiaht  truth.  This  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  novelty ;  but  the 
other  is  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 

As  matters  are,  no  character  is  safe. 
Tho  a  man  or  woman  be  chaste  as  ice, 
pure  as  snow,  he  shall  not  escape 
calumny.  Let  him  pray  the  hyena  to  de- 
liver him  from  the  sensi^tional  reporter. 

Who  said  that  a  man*s  house  is  his 
castle?  The  youth  who  covets  promo- 
tion on  the  reportorlal  staff  on  some 
of  our  great  newspapers  must  pass 
through  an  apprenticeship  of  prurient 
exploration,  casting  about  for  skeletons 
in  dosets,  prying  into  confidences, 
pumping  at  domestic  cesspools,  and 
measuring  success  by  the  number  of 
reputations  he  ruins.  Not  all  are  so ; 
but  there  are  more  than  enough  to  war- 
rant plain  words.  These  are  a  genera- 
tion of  Peeping  Toms,  who  glory  in 
their  shame. 

And  if  by  mischance  a  man  is  in 
public  life,  let  him  ask  and  expect  no 
mercy.  The  Philistines— the  breath  of 
whose  nostrils  is  falsehood  and  the 
light  of  whose  eyes  is  misrepresenta- 
tion— are  always  upon  him.  It  would 
appear  that  citizens  in  public  life  are 
as  much  entitled  to  fair  treatment  as 
any  other.  They  may  as  reasonably 
daim  the  benefit  of  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment and  the  Qolden  Rule.  But 
the  vials  of  vituperation  are  so  lavisht 
upon  them  that  politics  itself  becomes 
a  stench.  The  people  say:  ** There 
must  be  fire  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke"— forgetting  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  certain  newspapers  to  make 
smoke  without  fire ;  and  honest  men, 
fitted  to  lead  in  public  affairs,  loath  to 
expose  themselves,  suffer  the  govern- 
ment to  go  by  default  into  the  hands 
of  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort. 

But  there  are  newspapers  and  news- 
papers, and  ''we  must  discriminate.  ** 
Granted.    Nevertheless,  the  best  ia  a 
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sinner :  and  the  fact  remains  that  any- 
thing which  is  not  actionable  in  law 
passes  as  truth  in  the  usual  politics  of 
the  press. 

The  newspaper  for  Christian  people 
and  Christian  homes  must  also  be  clean 
and  wholesome.  When  Charles  Dick- 
eus  returned  from  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, he  took  occasion  to  speak  in  his 
**  American  Notes"  of  the  shameless 
character  of  some  of  our  newspapers. 
He  repi^sented  the  newsboys  calling, 
**  Here  is  your  New  York  Sewer ! "  and 
**Here  is  your  Key-Hole  Reporter  1" 
The  American  people  were,  at  the  time, 
indignant  beyond  expression.  Since 
then,  however,  the  public  taste  has 
been  greatly  depraved,  and  lo,  the  New 
York  Sewer  and  the  Key- Hole  Reporter 
are  here.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
them  their  proper  names.  One  of  them 
was  apparently  anticipated  by  Shakes- 
peare when  he  wrote : 

Hortonffue 
Outrenonifl  all  the  wonns  of  Nile ;  her  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belle 

kings,  queens. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave. 

And  Spenser  was  manifestly  think- 
ing of  the  other  when  he  wrote : 

Her  face  was  ugly  and  her  month  distort. 
Foaming  with  poison  round  about  her  gills. 
In  which  her  oens6d  tongue,  full  short  and 

sharp. 
Appeared  Ukeaqp  his  sting,  that  closely  kills 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whomso  she  wills. 

These  are  not  newspapers ;  they  are 
scavengers.  And  the  others  are  not 
blameless.  Is  there  one  that  can  con- 
sistently say,  **  We  print  all  and  only 
the  news  that  is  fit  to  read"?  The 
smell  of  the  clothes-hamper  Is  more  or 
less  delicately  over  them  all.  We  have 
supped  full  on  gossip  I  We  are  weary 
unto  death  of  the  co-respondent.  Why 
should  we  be  obliged  to  walk  throng^ 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  rather 
than  anywhere  else,  arm  in  arm  with 
men  of  the  town  and  their  concubines? 
Why  must  we  breathe  the  odors  of  gar- 
bage and  coagulated  blood?  Is  it  the 
function  of  "  the  gieat  public  educator" 
thus  to  pollute  the  air?  Must  it  needs 
pander  to  the  knmt  and  basest? 


An  American,  resident  for  many 
years  in  Paris,  recently  said  to  me: 
**!  am  amazed  that  you  permit  such 
personal  scandals.  The  worst  of  our 
Parisian  papers,  in  comparison,  shines 
like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world  I 
We  do  not  profess  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  France;  neither  do  we  allow 
such  license  of  the  press.  ** 

IIL  The  newspaper  we  want  should 
be  noQ -religious.  We  do  not  ask  a  re- 
ligious paper,  nor  do  we  expect  it. 
We  may  reasonably  ask,  however,  that 
the  papers  to  which  we  give  our  volun- 
tary patronage  should  treat  with  ordi- 
nary respect  the  great  truths  which  lie 
close  to  the  center  of  our  hearts.  God 
and  the  Scriptures,  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
revivals,  home  and  foreign  missions, 
these  are  as  our  very  blood  and  the 
marrow  of  our  bones.  In  self-respect 
we  are  bound  to  insist  on  a  courteous 
attitude  toward  them.  If  a  newspaper 
were  to  impugn  the  fair  name  of  my 
mother,  would  I  complacently  suffer 
it?  But  Christ  and  His  religion  are 
dearer  than  any  earthly  relationship. 
If  we  admit  that  our  newspaper  need 
not  be  religious,  we  denumd,  without 
any  equivocation,  that  it  shall  not 
be  anti-religious.  It  must  not  in  any 
wise  oppose  the  Gospel  which  is  so 
dear  tons. 

In  this  view  it  would  appear  that  the 
newspaper  which  shall  commend  itself 
to  Christians  shaU  honor  the  moral  law. 
The  Fourth  Conmiandment  is  part  and 
parcel  of  that  hiw.  There  is  not  a 
morning  newspaper  in  New  York  city 
which  does  not  habitually,  flagrantly, 
defiantly  violate  the  8a))bath.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  speak  Just  now  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  at  any  length;  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  it  stands  at  the 
head  and  front  of  the  whole  offending 
in  the  matter  of  current  and  increasing 
Sabbath  desecration.  We  are  askt  by 
newspaper  men  to  lend  them  our  influ- 
ence to  make  the  Sunday  newspaper  a 
cleaner,  better  sheet  But  they  over- 
look the  fact  that  our  objection  is  made, 
not  to  the  chanoter  of  the  Sunday 
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newspaper,  tho  that  is  Imd  enough  at 
the  beat,  but  to  the  inatitution  per  m. 
It  ia  not  poatible  to  publish  leTen 
iaauea  of  a  secular  newspaper  without 
seven  days  of  continuous  work.  Nor 
can  any  secular  newspaper  be  publisht 
on  the  Babbath  which  shall  not  by  the 
introduction  of  secular  news  antagonize 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Sabbath 
rest.  ItsecuUurizeaourholyday.  But 
while  we  thus  strenuously  object  to 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  we  are,  under 
present  conditions,  forced  to  he  parti- 
eejm  eriminis.  We  are  obliged  to  take 
six  issues  of  a  morning  newspaper, 
which  has  a  Sunday  edition,  or  fall  be- 
hind the  times. 

What  shaU  we  do?  No  proposition 
has  been  made  to  start  a  new  paper ; 
but  stranger  things  have  happened. 
All  enterprises  have  a  beginning.  If  a 
millionaire  can  come  across  the  conti- 
nent to  New  York  city  and  invest  his 
money  in  a  newspaper  with  an  appar- 
ent purpose  of  making  it  a  great  power 
for  evil,  is  it  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  the  heart  of  some  Christian  mil- 
lionaire, who  holds  his  money  in  trust 
for  Ood,  shall  be  moved  on  occasion  to 
make  a  corresponding  investment  in 
the  interest  of  truth  and  righteousness? 
But  a  more  immediate  possibility  is  that 
one  of  our  present  newspapers  may 
withdraw  its  Sabbath  issue  in  deference 
to  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple who  reverence  the  Lord's  Day. 
Should  that  occur,  it  would  be  the 
manifest  duty  of  Christian  people,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  lend  their  united 
support  It  is  a  good  rule  to  honor 
those  who  honor  God.  If  the  women 
of  the  Christian  churches  would  take 
cognizance  of  those  merchants  who  do 
not  advertise  in  the  Sunday  press  and 
give  them  preference  in  their  patron- 
age, that  would  be  an  argument  of 
great  weight  And  Christian  people 
would  accomplish  a  great  deal  if  they 
would  support  such  enterprises  as  man- 
ifest a  desire  to  honor  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  morality  and  so  subeerve 
the  public  weal. 

(1)  It  should  be  the  part  of  every 


Christian  to  attend  to  his  individual 
duty.  Let  him  do  right  precisely  as  if 
he  were  the  only  living  man.  ''One 
with  God  is  a  majority.  **  To  aasume 
that,  because  the  newspapers  have 
come  to  stay,  we  had  better  accept  the 
situation,  is  to  reason  without  regard 
to  the  flnt  principles  of  Christian 
ethics.  "Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  it  is 
thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  6f  men. " 

**If  erwy  one  would  look  to  his  own  refor- 
mation, 
HowMiqr  it  wonldbe  to  reform  the  nation.** 

(2)  Let  us  unite  and  act  **E$ndraehi 
maakt  MaM,  **  If  I  throw  a  thousand 
pounds  of  iron  filings  into  the  air,  they 
will  descend  as  gently  as  snowflakes; 
but  if  I  weld  them  into  a  cannon-ball, 
back  it  with  a  charge  of  powder,  and 
fire  it  from  a  columbiad,  I  can  sink  a 
man-of-war  with  it.  The  people  of 
the  churches  have  illimitable  power,  if 
they  choose  to  use  it.  So  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  patronize  the  newspapers 
as  they  are,  we  shall  get  nothing  better. 
The  sentiment  of  right-thinking  people 
should  make  itself  heard  and  felt  Al- 
most any  suggestion  is  better  than 
none.  Let  us  purge  our  consdenoes. 
We  are  strong  enough  to  have  our  way 
in  New  York  city;  and  New  York 
pitches  the  tune  for  the  other  cities  of 
the  land.  Let  us  unite  and  act !  "  We 
must  hang  together,  **  said  John  Han- 
cock, in  the  Continental  Congress. 
*  Aye, "  responded  a  voice,  "  or  we  shall 
hang  apart."  Wherefose,  let  those 
who  are  like-minded  in  this  matter 
unite  and  act 

"Tlie  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook 
Unle«  the  deed  ico  with  it" 


A  FAMILIAR  POSTRAITUSS. 

By  Rkv.  W.  a.  Pebbins  [BaptibtJ, 
Bedfobd,  Ohio. 

Idrew  them  with  eord$  (f  a  man,  with 
tondi  qf  i<9f«.— Hosea  xL  i. 

Thb  historic  setthig  is  the  best  intro- 
duction to  and  illustratioa  of  this  text 
God   reminds  the  Hebiew  people  of 
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Hia  treatment  toward  them  when  in 
Egypt— bringing  them  out  of  Egypt — 
giving  them  a  system  of  broad  and  pro- 
fessedly popular  education^a  physi- 
cian to  them  in  their  wrongs : 

1.  Qod  in  the  Action  of  Qreat  Solici- 
tude :    ^  I  drew  them. " 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  this 
thought  is  confirmed : 

(o^  By  Scripture.  (6)  By  Experi- 
ence. 

Gk>d  is  represented  in  the  Song  of 

Solomon  as  drawing  us  with  the  odor 

of  a  great  ointment. 

**Th6  whole  of  ChrittUuiity  may  be  consid- 
ered at  an  Infinite  expediency,  deriied  by 
the  only  wise  Qod  to  dieponeM  our  minds  of 
bed  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  Him,  and  to 
fix  in  our  trembling  boeoms  confidence,  which 
should  be  the  principle  of  our  return  to  Him ; 
and  thus  to  bring  us  to  Him  is  the  simple 
design  of  the  Gospel."— froiiam  Jay, 

2.  Ood  drawing  Man  through  the 
Principle  of  Human  Agency— "Cords 
of  a  man." 

(a)  Qod  did  this  in  the  use  of  the 
prophets. 

(6)  Qod  did  this  in  the  Person  of 
Christ. 

(0)  Qod  is  now  doing  this  in  the 
Christian  ministry. 

(d)  And  this  thought  has  its  illustra- 
tion, further,  in  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  the  following  agencies :  The 
Toung  Men's  Cliristian  Association; 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Movement ;  the 
Baptist  Toung  People's  Union;  the 
Epworth  League;  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, etc.,  etc. 

"The  Thurlnglaa  mlner*8  son  shall  shako 
the  Boman  Church  to  its  foundations;  the 
Bedfwdshlre  tinker  shaU  wHte  "Pilgrlm^s 
Progress**;  the  Northamptonshire  cobUer 
shall  be  the  first  man  to  lay  foreign  missions 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  modeni  Ohuroh. 
COirist  chooses  His  Instnmisiits  where  He 
will;  and  It  Is  not  the  Apostles*  boslnsss. 
nor  the  business  of  an  eecleslastte  of  any 
sort,  to  settle  his  own  work  or  anybody 
else^s.**— ii.  MeLartn, 

8.  Qod  Drawing  Man  through  the 
Principle  of  Spiritual  Conditions: 
**  With  bands  of  love." 

(a)  There  is  the  voioe  of  the  inner 
life,— telling  of  wrong,  and  pointing 
to  right  and  du^. 


(6)  There  is  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,— pointing  to  holy  decisions. 

Dr.  Doddridge  once  said  to  his 
daughter,  "My  dear,  how  is  it  that 
everybody  seems  to  love  you?**  She 
answered,  "I  do  not  know,  papa,  un- 
less it  is  that  I  love  everybody. "  Jesus 
loves  us.    Shall  we  not  love  Him? 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDDTG  TO 
JAMES. 
Bt  Rsv.  J.  A.    Ebbb  Bain,  M.A., 
LrVINOSTOK,  ScoTLAin). 

Dra/w  nigh  to  Ood,  and  he  mU  drato  nigh 
to  you, — James  iv.  8. 

Thbsb  words  may  be  regarded  as 
James's  Qospel.  It  is  a  gospel  which 
is  more  inarticidate  than  it  is  inade- 
quate. There  is  all  his  evangelic  re- 
serve in  the  words,  but  they  mean  the 
certain  evangelic  verities.  Beneath 
them,  I  think,  we  can  feel  the  recon- 
ciliation resting  upon  atonement;  in 
them,  I  reckon,  we  can  see  both  the 
theory  and  the  practise  of  an  effectual 
meeting  between  Qod  and  the  soul. 
They  apply  equally  to  the  first  meeting 
in  the  soul's  history,  or  to  any  meet- 
ing, however  long  after  the  first;  we 
must  infer  that  the  method  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  both. 

I.  The  words,  then,  as  a  Christian 
gospel,  imply  this  sad  possibility: 
That  a  man  may  be  far  off  from  Gk>d. 

n.  But  the  words,  as  gospel,  further 
involve  this  cheerful  possibility :  That 
a  man  thus  far  off  may  come  near  to  Gk)d. 

in.  And  now  the  words,  as  a  gospel, 
crown  themselves  with  the  gracious 
certainty:  That  when  a  man  comes 
near  to  Qod,  Qod  comes  near  to  him. 

We  will  not  go  far  astray,  then,  as 
it  seems,  if  we  say  that,  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  nearness  to  Qod,  in  heart  and 
hand,  is  religion,  and  the  divine  readi- 
ness of  response  to  all  human  Qod- 
wardnesB  is  the  matchless  pivot-Jewel 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  These  imply 
everything  of  gospel,  and  are  the  well- 
spring  of  an  that  lofty  ethical  energy 
which  makes  this  man's  letter  so  re- 
markable, even  among  New  Testament 
episHes. 
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CHILDREN'S  DAY  SUGGESTIONS  AND  TEXTS. 


I.  Pertinent  Facte. 

1.  FaMILT  INTBBB8T8  ABB  A  MaIN 
CONCBRB  WITH  US  AlL. 

(a)  i^rve.  wtii,  e,  "Children's  chil- 
dren are  the  crown  of  old  men;  and 
the  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers.  ** 

(6)  PioZffi  coBnii,  4»  S,  **Am  arrows 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so 
are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  Is 
the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  fidl  of 
them ;  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but 
they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in 
the  gate. " 

(e)  Oen.  I,  il,  "I  will  nourish  you 
and  your  little  ones. " 

The  natural  affections  of  a  man  are 
the  ground  of  his  main  anxieties,  and 
these  Qod  meets  as  Joseph  did. 

2.  Family  Chabactbb  is  thb  Moer 
Impobtaivt  Family  Intbrbst. 

(a)  Deut,  iv.  40,  "  Thou  shalt  keep 
therefore  his  statutes,  and  his  com- 
mandments, which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee, 
and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days 
upon  the  earth,  which  the  Lord  thy 
Qod  giveth  thee,  forever. " 

God's  promise  of  prosperous  life  is 
made  to  parents  who  bring  up  their 
children  right,  as  well  as  to  obedient 
children.  There  is  blessing  in  the 
family. 

(b)  Jo9h,  xxiv,  IS,  "As  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  ** 

Thank  Ood,  we  can  choose  righteous- 
ness for  our  children,  deciding  how 
they  shaU  be  brought  up,  tho  we  must 
leave  their  later  mature  choice  to  them- 
selves. 

8.  CiniiPKKW  Abb  thb  Joy  of  Homb. 

(a)  Oen,  itxx,  11,  ''And  Leah  said, 
Happy  am  I,  for  the  daughters  will 
call  me  blessed;  and  she  called  his 
name  Asher. " 

Joy  of  a  mother  in  her  child. 

{h)  Pinim  eaiii,  9,  **  A  Joyful  mother 
of  children." 

4.  All  Nbbd  thb  Child  Spibit. 
(a)  Matt,  smii.  3,   **  Except  ye  be 


converted,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. " 

Only  a  childlike  spirit  can  enter  into 
the  kingdom. 

(6)  Matt.  9im.  U,  "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. " 

What  does  this  mean?  Compare  1 
Cor.  ziv.  dO,  ''In  malice  be  ye  chil- 
dren" ;  and  1  Pet.  iL  2,  "  As  new-bom 
babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
wotd,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby. " 

5.  Thbbb  is  a  Hbbitagb  of  Faith. 

(a)  $  Tim,  i.  S,**I  call  to  remem- 
brance the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in 
thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grand- 
mother Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also. " 

(6)  Fkaimlaxmii,  6,  **  That  the  gener- 
ation to  come  might  know  them,  even 
the  children  which  should  be  bom,  who 
should  arise  and  dedaie  them  to  their 
children. " 

The  godly  succession  is  the  secret  of 
a  Christian  nation,  as  the  educated  suc- 
cession is  of  civilization. 

6.  QoD  Tbustb  Us  to  Bbino  Up 
Childbbn. 

Oen.  xviii.  19,  **!  know  him,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him.  ** 

His  confidence  in  us  appears  in  in- 
trusting to  us  this  work. 

7.  God  Watchbs  Ovbb  Oub  Chil- 
dbbn. 

(a)  Oen.  xxi.  SO,  "  Qod  was  with  the 
lad." 

God  is  with  boys  as  well  as  men. 

(6)  Otn,  I.  tl,  ••Fear  ye  not:  I  will 
nourish  you  and  your  little  ones.  ** 

If  Joseph  said  this  to  his  brethren, 
much  more  does  God  say  it  to  us. 

8.  Chbibt  IB  Ybby  Tbndbb  with 

THB  TOUKO. 

(a)  MaU.  wix.  14,  "Buffer  litUe  chil- 
dren, and  forbid  them  not,  to  come 
unto  me. " 

(6)  Mofk  X.  14,  **Eib  was  mnch  dis- 


Very   seldom   is  it  recorded    that 
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Christ  was  displeased ;  this  time  it  was 
that  men  hindered  children  from  com- 
ing to  Him. 

(e)  Luke  xidii.  IS,  '"They  brought 
unto  him  infants. " 

We  can  not  come  to  Jesus  too  early. 

n.  Duties  of  Parents. 

1.  Avoid  Habbhness. 

001.  m.  £1,  ''Fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be 
discouraged. "    Compare  Eph.  vi.  i. 

2.  Avom  Induloencb. 

« 

1  Sam.  m.  IS,  "  He  restrained  them 
not." 

8.  Teach  the  Childbbn. 

(a)  Deut,  iv.  10,  **  I  will  make  them 
hear  my  words,  that  they  may  learn  to 
fear  me  all  the  days  that  they  shall  live 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  may 
teach  their  children. " 

That  we  may  do  this  teaching  is  one 
main  purpose  for  which  God  sustains 
and  protects  us. 

{b)  PMlmlxxnii.S,  "Heestablishta 
testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a 
law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded 
our  fathers,  that  they  should  make 
them  known  to  their  children.  ** 

This  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  divine  law. 

4.    NURTUBB  THE  ChIU>BEN. 

EBod,  u.  9,  ''Take  this  child  away, 
and  nurse  it  for  me. " 
So  says  QoA  to  every  mother. 

6.  QivB  THE  Childben  Frakklt 
THE  Benefit  of  Toub  Ezperienob. 

PkUm  Ixxnii.  4,  ''We  will  not  hide 
them  from  our  children,  showing  to  the. 
generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  won- 
derful works  that  he  hath  done. " 

We  ought  to  confess  to  our  children 
what  has  been  the  secret  of  the  best 
blessing  and  strength  of  life  as  we  have 
seen  it. 

m.  Dntiea  of  ChUdien. 

1.  Sbcubb  Long  Lifb. 

(a)  Beta.  V.  16,  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  commanded  thee ;  that  thy 


days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it 
may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee." 

(6)  Bph,  id,  i,  S,  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  mother,  which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise,  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest 
live  long  on  the  earth. " 

The  springtime  promise  of  youth. 

2.  Secure  Beautt. 

Ihxfv,  i.  8,  9,  "My  son,  hear  the  in- 
struction of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not 
the  law  of  thy  mother ;  for  they  shall 
be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head, 
and  chains  about  thy  neck. " 

The  true  beauty  of  youth,  in  a  Just 
analysis,  is  in  the  filial  and  docile 
spirit;  the  straight,  upright  growth, 
as  of  an  unwarpt  young  tree,  which 
gives  real  promise. 

8.  Secxtbb  a  Guide,  Guard,  and 
Friend. 

Ihxfv.  vi.  leo,  tS,  "My  son,  keep  thy 
father's  commandment,  and  forsake 
not  the  law  of  thy  mother.  .  .  .  When 
thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee;  when 
thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee ;  and 
when  thou  awakest,  it  shaU  talk  with 
thee." 

(1)  Guide;  (2)  Guard;  (8)  Coun- 
selor. 

4.  Secure  the  Most  Vital  In- 
terests. 

Pro9,  i.  13,  "Take  fast  hold  of  in- 
struction ;  let  her  not  go ;  keep  her, 
for  she  is  thy  life.  " 

6.  Understand  True  Wisdom. 

MaU.  xi.  16,  19,  "Whereunto  shaU 
I  liken  this  generation  ?  It  Is  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  market-place. 
.  .  .  But  wisdom  is  Justified  of  her 
children.* 

The  chfldren  of  wisdom  and  the 
children  of  the  maricet-plaoe. 

6.  Understand  True  Pibtt. 

JBiph,  vi.  1,  "Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord. " 

The  fifth  commandment  is  thought 
by  some  to  belong  to  the  first  table  of 
the  law,  as  filial  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence have  always  been  a  part  of  true  de- 
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▼outDeas  of  character.     "  Pius  iEneas,  ** 
celebrated  by  Virgil,   was  piouM  be 
cause  devoutly  revereat  to  his  aged 
father.     Filial  reverence  is  the  moat 
devout  element  of  Chineae  religion. 

7.     Show    Qratitudb    to    Youb 
Father. 
Prac,  xxvii,  11,  *^Mj  son,  be  wise 


and  make  my  heart  glad,  that  I  may 
answer  him  that  reproacheth  me.  "* 

No  man's  life  is  a  failure  who  haa 
brought  up  a  son  right  A  father  crmvea 
this  success  aa  his  beat  Justification. 

8.  Bb  Tender  to  Tour  Mother. 
Prat,  SBxiiL  2S,    **  Despise  not  thy 
mother  when  she  is  old.  ** 


HINTS  AT  THE  MEANING  OF  TEXTS. 

[The  **  Hints**  entered  below  with  a  peeudonyxn  and  *  are  entered  in  competition  for  the 

griiee  offered  in  the  November  number  of  Thb  Homiljbtio  Rsyibw  for  1806  (eee  page  478). 
ur  readers  are  askt  to  examine  them  critically  from  month  to  month  in  order  to  oe  able 
to  TOte  intelligently  on  their  ooraparative  merits. 

The  printing  of  the  **  Hints**  for  the  prises  offered  by  The  Homilctic  Rkvibw,  which  was 
begun  in  December,  1806,  closes  with  the  present  (June)  number  of  Tbs  Rbvikw.  Those  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  deciding  which  are  best  in  the  ▼arious  classes  will  find  the  conditions 
stated  in  Tbb  Rkvikw  for  December,  1806,  on  page  478,  and  the  conditions  with  the  direc- 
tions for  sending  in  their  votes  in  the  Editorial  Beotion  of  the  present  number.] 


HINTS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  SSR- 
iMONS. 

FYom  the  Jig-tree  learn  her  parable. — 
Matt.  xxiv.  82. 

Object:  a  common  leaf.— A  leaf  a 
common  object,  but  like  all  common 
things,  full  of  interest  when  we  stop 
to  listen  to  its  story.  A  great  many 
forms  and  sizes  of  leaves. 

The  leaves  have  a  work  to  do ;  they 
are  the  lungs  of  the  trees.  They  are 
useful  in  a  great  many  ways ;  medicine, 
roofs,  hats,  fans,  all  made  from  them. 
When  they  die  they  cover  the  flowers, 
and  keep  them  warm,  and  enrich  the 
earth.  Many  interesting  things  in  the 
Bible  said  about  leaves. 

Learn  the  following  lessons  from  the 
leaves  all  about  us. 

I.  The  goodness  of  Qod  in  giving  so 
freely  these  blessings  for  which  we 
never  think  to  thank  Him.  We  could 
not  live  without  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 

n.  All  God  makes  is  for  a. purpose ; 
all  have  a  work  to  do.  The  leaves 
have,  and  so  have  the  children. 

m.  Learn,  as  Christ  told  those  He 
spoke  to,  not  only  the  coming  of 
summer,  but  the  coming  of  Christ  as 
well.  If  you  want  to  be  better,  if  you 
feel  sorry  for  bad  deeds,  if  you  hear  a 
▼oioe  within,  know  that  Christ  is  near 
your  heart,  and  receive  Him. 

D.  UiOB.* 


Littte  Lambs. 

Be  ehaUfeed  his  flock  like  aehepherd  :  he 
shaU  gather  the  lambe  mth  hie  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  boetfm, — Isa. 
xl.  11. 

Little  lambs  too  young  to  keep  up. 
Leaving  them  would  be  fatal. 
I.  Little  Lambs'  Danger. 

1.  Lions,  bears,  wolves. 

2.  Satan  a  **  roaring  lion, "  after  boys 
and  girls.     His  claws  and  teeth  are  : 

(a)  Naughty       thoughts  —  anger, 
hatred. 

(b)  Naughty  words — lying,   swear- 
ing. 

(e)  Naughty  deeds  •—  disobedience, 
stealing, 
n.  Little  Lambs*  Deliverance. 

1.  The  Good  Shepherd,  like  David, 
kills  the  lions,  bears,  etc. 

Jesus  destroys  Satan,  sin,  death,  etc. 

2.  The  good  Shepherd  gathers  and 
carries  His  lambs,  etc. 

in.  Little  Lambs'  Food. 

1.  Milk,     pasture.  —  Psalm     zxiii 
God's  Word,  prayer,  etc. 

2.  Lambs  must  eat  or  die. 
IV.  Little  Lambs'  Fold. 

1.  The    fold    (describe    it).     The 
church,  Sunday-school,  Jr.  0.  B.,  etc. 

2.  The  better  fold  is  heaven.   Danger 
all  past. 

In  conclusion  remember : 

1.  Bad  lambs  run  into  danger. 
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2.  Good  lambs  keep  near  the  shep- 
herd. 

8.  Do  you  love  the  Qood  Shepherd 
Jesus  for  deliverance,  food,  and  fold? 

NoTK.— Here  all  sing,  *"!  am  Jesus*  little 
lamb."* 

Musicus.* 


HINTS  FOR  COMMUNION  SER- 
MONS. 

Value  of  the  Eucharist. 

Aiid  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at  meat 
with  them,  .  .  .  their  eyes  toere  opened 
and  they  knew  Atm.— Luke  zxiv. 
80-81. 

I.  Steps  already  taken  with  ''eyes 
holden. " 

1.  These  men  were  disciples — be- 
lievers, who  yet  were  troubled  with 
doubts. 

2.  Had  received  instruction  from 
Christ,  V.  27. 

8.  Hearts  were  quickened  and  In- 
spired, V.  82. 
n.  Eyes  opened.    How  a  blessing? 

1.  They  knew  Christ  as  a  risen 
Savior. 

2.  New  light  thrown  on  their  pre- 
vious knowledge. 

8.  Their  worship  becomes  spiritual- 
ized. 

They  cease  to  **  trust  that  it  had  been 
he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel" 
as  an  earthly  ruler,  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  larger  and  nobler  redemption. 

III.  How  were  their  eyes  opened? 

1.  Christ  was  Invited  to  eat  with 
them.  More  intimate  association  with 
Him  thus  afforded. 

2.  His  blessing  was  given. 

A  right  partaking  with  Christ  of 
this  supper  will  open  our  eyes  and  en- 
large our  vision.        Sacbed  Desk.* 

Xbenexer. 

Then  Samuel  took  a  etone  and  eot  it 
between  Miepeh  and  Shen,  andeaUed  the 
name  of  it  Ebeneeer,  saying,  Mtherto 
haih  ihsLofdheipt  tif.— 1  Bam.  vii  12. 

1.  Mkh  often  get  into  dil&culties 
through  their  own  misoondoct  and 
then  ask  Ck)d  to  help  them  out. 

BamflOD  did.    So  did  Jonah.    So  did 


Jacob.  Qod  commanded  Israel  to  de- 
stroy all  the  rebel  tribes. — Deut.  zz. 
16-18.  They  did  not  do  so.  hence  these 
difQculties. 

2.  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  often 
delivers  those  unworthy  of  it.  Lot  de- 
livered out  of  Sodom.  Why  ?  Not  be • 
cause  of  merit  but  because  of  mercy. — 
Qen.  ziz.  19. 

Manasseh  brought  back  to  Jerusalem 
from  captivity.  — 2  Chron.  zzziii.  12, 18. 

Israel  at  Red  Sea.    At  Mizpeh. 

8.  After  deliverance  should  come 
public  acknowledgment. 

Noah's  sacrifice.— Gen.  viii.  20-22. 
Israel's  triumphant  passage  over  the 
Jordan. — Jos.  iv.  1-9.    At  Mizpeh. 

Ebenezer  an  interpretation  of  past 
deliverances,  and  a  prophecy  of  future 
good.  Shamoab.* 

HINTS  FOR  FUNERAL  SERMONS. 

Faith,  Not  Fear,  the  Right  Attitude 
Toward  Death. 

Be  not  qfraid,  ordy  believe, — Mark  v.  80. 

SoiCB  of  the  richest  sayings  of 
Christ's  were  suggested  by  the  event 
of  death.  Seen  in  the  death  of  Laz- 
arus, the  ruler's  daughter,  His  own 
death.  The  words  of  the  tezt  fittingly 
apply : 

1.  To  those  who  are  called  to  suffer 
death.     Faith  prepares  for  death— 

(1)  By  making  Gtod's  presence  real. 

(2)  By  appropriating  the  promises. 
(8)  By  overcoming  fear. 

(4)  By  bringing  the  assurance  of  a 
blessed  resurrection. 

2.  The  tezt  applies  also  to  those 
who  have  been  bereaved  by  death. 

(1)  It  leads  one  to  recognize  God's 
hand  in  the  event. 

(2)  It  brings  the  needed  strength  to 
bear  sorrow. 

(8)  It  looks  forward  to  a  time  of  ve- 
union.  TiooA.* 

Support  in  Affliction. 

Undemmthare  the  ewrUuHng  arms,— 
Deut  zzziii.  27. 

CoNFiDKircB  is  comfort 

I.  The  aims  of  God  are  arms  of — 
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1.  Strength— **  Thou  hast  a  mighty 
arm.  ''—Psalm  Ixxzix.  18. 

Hence,  support— **  Thy  right  hand 
upholdeth  me.  "—Psalm  Ixiii.  8. 

2.  Knowledge — **He    knoweth   our 
frame;**  etc. — Psalm  ciii.  14. 

''The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver,  ** 
etc.— 2  Peter  ii.  9. 
8.  Love— A  '*8tretcht-out'*  arm. 
4.  Peace,  rest.- Isa.  xzyi.  8. 

II.  The   anna  of  God  are  under- 
neath— 

1.  The  tempted. 

2.  The  weak  hi  faith— Peter. 
8.  The  dying. 

4.  The  sorrowing. 

III.  Trials   and    afflictions   are   to 
hring  us  to  the  everlasting  arms. 

1.  To  the  believer,  reminding  him 
of  the  everlasting  arms. 

2.  To  the  unfaithful,  reclaiming. 
8.  To  the  unbeliever,  reducing. 
4.  To  all,  returning. 

The  ** hereafter**  view  will  reveal  all. 

Mathbtbb.* 


HINTS    FOR   MISCELLANBOnS 
SERMONS. 

Religious  Tramps. 

Yfhy  gaddeai  thou  about  m  rMuK  to 
change  thy  way?  Thou  shM  alio  he 
atho/med  of  Egypt  as  thou  wut  tf 
Assyria,  "^er.  ii.  86. 

If  the  religious  tramp  is  not  a  peril, 
he  is  certainly  not  a  profit  to  the 
church.  The  religious  tramp  lacks 
singleness  of  purpose.  Flexible  rather 
than  firm,  he  resembles  willow  more 
than  oak.  He  is  as  variable  as  the 
wind  and  unstable  as  water.  Fickle 
and  fastidious,  he  eats  his  spiritual 
food  at  one  place  &>-day  and  in  another 
to-morrow.  Notice  some  of  the  causes 
which  produce  this  class  of  wanderers, 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  aisles  of  our 
churches. 

1.  A  desire  to  hear  some  new  thing. 

2.  A  spirit  of  petulancy  and  peevish- 
ness.   They  get  up  a  "  miff-tree.  ** 

8.  Pride  and  sentimentality. 

They  like  to  be  counted  among  the 


worshipers  at  Dr.  Blank's  church. 
There  are  so  many  blessed  memories 
around  the  old  church  home,  they  dis- 
like to  sever  their  connection,  etc 

4.  Backslidhig. 

Of  all  men.  the  backslider  is  moat 
miserable.  There  is  reason  for  bis 
tramping  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Let  this  man  hear  the  word  :  **  Return, 
ye  backsliding  children,  and  I  will 
heal  your  backslidings.  ** 

May  the  tribe  of  religious  tramps 
decrease.  Koniq.* 


Gospel  of  the  Star. 

For  iM  hawe  seen  his  star  in  the  Bast,  and 
are  come  hither  to  teorship  Atm. — 
Man.  ii.  2. 

I.  Thb  Story. 

1.  The  time.  Roman  domination. 
Universal  peace. 

2.  Persons.  Magi.  Herod.  Scribes. 
Child. 

8.  Expectations.  All  looking  for 
great  advent 

4.  Star.  Meteor?  Comet?  Special 
creation?  No.  Conjunction  of  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  discovered  by  Kepler 
in  1604.    Occurs  every  eight  centuries. 

n.  Its  Teachhigs. 

1.  There  is  an  East  to  every  one  in 
which  the  star  appears. 

Conjunction  of  three  luminaries: 
Word.  Strivhig  Spirit.  Awakened 
conscience. 

2.  When  the  star  is  recognized,  true 
wisdom  to  follow. 

8.  If  rejected,  the  conditions  of  guid- 
ance fail,  and  the  conjunctive  planets 
separate.  Examples*  Herod,  Pilate, 
Felix,  Agrippa. 

4.  The  terminus  of  the  star  is  the 
Christ. 

Not  creed,  but  Christ  Not  picture, 
but  person.  Not  experiment,  but  ex- 
perience. 

Oome  the  old  to  Iflam  to  wonldp  Him  with 

aged  Melcber. 
Youth,  with  young  Oaqwr.   Natim  with  ripe 

Beitbanr. 

"We  have  seen  his  star."     Who 
wants  to  see  anything  else? 
Moon  obscured  by  souhiiie.    Who 
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wants  mooDsbine  of  worldly  pleasure 
when  light  of  star  is  available? 

John.* 

Shields  of  Gold. 

Ee  carried  away  aleo  the  ehidde  cf  gM 
which  Solamon  had  made, — 2  ChroD. 
zii.  9. 

Thbsb  shields  may  stand  for  those 
things  in  hunum  life  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  valuable  for  what  they  are 
in  themselves  and  what  they  may  be- 
come to  the  individual.  Among  these, 
we  may  mention 

I.  A  good  name. 

A  man  can  better  afford  to  be  a 
ditch-digger  than  to  rise  in  the  world 
at  the  cost  of  conscience  and  sacrifice 
of  manhood.     There   is   more    than 


one  sort  of  Sardis  where  we  may  be 
defiled. 

11.  Purity  of  individual  life. 

Impurity  is  weakness.  Purity  is 
power.  The  inexorable  law  of  life  is 
this :  **  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap. "  No  man  will  go 
to  live  in  Sodom  who  does  not  pitch 
his  tent  that  way. 

m.  Precepts  and  principles  of  Qod '  s 
Word. 

The  truth  is  given  to  make  us  free. 
The  only  salvation  for  him  who  would 
walk  uprightly,  live  pure,  and  be  true 
to  the  highest  instincts  of  his  being  is 
to  hide  the  divine  word  in  his  heart. 

IV.  Faith. 

This  is  the  golden  shield.  The  word 
is  the  sword.  Faith  must  grasp  the 
handle.  Komo.* 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES  AND  TEXTS. 


Texts  and  Themes  of  Recent  Sermons. 

1.  TheChristUn  Knight*!  Armor:  an  Easter 
Sermon  to  the  Knights  TemplAr. 
**Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Qo(i.**>- 
Bph.  Ti.  11.  By  J.  M.  Wright,  D.D., 
Anderson,  Ind. 

2L  Resalts  of  a  Promise  Kept  "Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alwaj,  eren  unto  the  end  of 
the  world. "-Matt,  zxriii.  90.  By  Ber. 
Morgan  A.  Peters,  York,  Fa. 

8.  The  Mistakes  of  Gonscience.  **I  Terily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to 
do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Naiareth."— Acts  zxri.  0. 
By  Ber.  James  Heaney,  Shamokin,  Fa. 

4.  Messages  from  the  Gross:  the  Cry  of  Hu- 
manltT.  ** After  this,  Jesus  knowing 
that  all  things  were  now  aocomplisht. 


that  the  Soripture  might  be  fulfilled, 
saith:  I  thirst. "-John  xix.  88.  By 
George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Boston, 


5.  The  Gure  of  Moral  Leprosy.  **Be  thou 
clean.**— Matt.  Till.  8.  By  Rev.  Edward 
B.  Spalding,  L.H.D.,  San  Franolaoo, 
Gal. 

e.  TheOhristian'sBesponslbillty.  **  As  thou 
hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so 
have  I  also  sent  them  Into  the  world." 
-John  xTil.  1&  By  Ber.  William  P. 
Merrill,  Ghlcago,  lU. 

7.  A  Nation  at  Prayer.  **I  exhort,  therefore, 
that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers. 
Intercessions,  and  giTing  of  thann,  be 
made  for  all  men ;  for  kings,  and  for  all 
that  are  In  authority.  "-ITIm.  ii.  1.  % 
^yT.  De  Witt  Taimage,  D.D,^  Wsah- 
Ingtoo,  D.  G. 

a  The  Trials  of  flie  Minority.  *Tben  all 
the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled."— 
Matt  zz.  6,  a  By  Bev.  Mynm  Bead, 
DsBver,  Goto. 


Themes  for  Polpit  Treatment. 

1.  The  Wearying  of  Omoipotenoe.    ("Hear 

Se  now,  O  house  of  David ;  is  it  a  small 
Hing  for  you  to  weary  men,  but  will  yo 
weary  my  God  alsof**— Isa.  Til.  18.) 

8.  The  Joy  of  Christian  Altruism.  (^'Yea, 
and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice 
with  you  all.  For  the  same  cause  also 
do  ye  joy,  and  rejoice  with  me.**— PhiL 
ii.  17,  la) 

8.  Used  and  Gastaway.  ("Wherefore  It 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  the  Lord 
hath  performed  his  whole  work  upon 
Mount  Zion  and  on  Jerusalem,  I  will 
punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of 
the  King  of  Assyria  and  the  glory  of  his 
high  iooka**— Isa.  x.  18J 


4.  The  Besurrection  Life  of  the  Bedeemed. 
("If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  In  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."— 
Bom.  Till.  11.) 

a.  The  Education  of  Divine  Judgment 
("The  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  stretch  forth  my  hand 
upon  Egypt,  and  bring  out  the  children 
of  Israel  from  among  them."— Ex.  vii. 
5.) 


6.  The  Abiding  Impulse  of  Sincere  AfPec- 
tion.  ("And  David  said.  Is  there  any 
yet  that  is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
that  I  may  show  him  kindness  for  Jona- 
than's saker-«  Sam.  Ix.  1.) 


7.  The  Abundant  Wealth  of  Poverty.  ("In 
a  great  trial  of  aflltction,  the  abundance 
of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  tbefr  liber- 
aU^."-«  Got.  tUL  Sl) 
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SEED-THOUGHT  SECTION. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  EXPSRISNCX. 


The  Value  to  Paston  of  a  Contiiiiiad 
Study  of  the  Scriptnres  in  the 
Original  Languages. 

By  £uaBMs  U.  Avert,  D.D.,  Yin- 
ton,  Iowa. 

It  might  be  thought  ueedlefls,  even 
superfluous,  to  discuss  this  subject  but 
for  the  fact  now  and  then  disclosed 
that  some  pastors  neglect  such  studies. 
For  this  reason  it  can  not  be  deemed 
amiss  to  speak  a  plain  word  about  it 
occasionally.  We  will  take  time  for 
ouly  the  most  concise  suggestions. 

1.  There  is  value  in  the  reading  of 
any  document  in  another  language  than 
that  which  iamost  familiar.  Such  a 
practise  is  helpful,  illuminatiog.  At- 
tention is  arrested.  Thought  is  fixed. 
Instead  of  slipping  along  easily  over 
words  and  phrases  which  we  seem  to 
understand  as  a  matter  of  course,  we 
find  ourselves  caught  and  held  a  mo- 
ment by  a  term  or  expression  which 
does  not  yield  all  its  meaning  at  first 
glance.  We  stop  to  think,  to  inquire. 
What  does  that  mean?  We  are  con- 
strained to  look  at  the  sentence  a  second 
time,  and  with  care.  If  we  are  driven 
to  the  dictionary,  all  the  better.  Before 
we  leave  the  passage  probably  we  have 
caught  from  it  a  significance,  a  shade 
of  meaning,  or  an  allusion  or  bearing 
which  we  never  observed  before. 

Some  measure  of  this  advantage  may 
be  secured  by  consulting  another  and 
independent  version  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. For  instance,  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  or  such  renderings 
as  those  by  Moses  Stuart  of  Romans 
and  Hebrews,  or  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson  of  all  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

I  might  safely  leave  the  question  to 
any  person  who  makes  use  of  German  or 
French,  whether  the  reading  of  psalm, 
gospel,  or  epistle  In  one  of  those  lan- 
guages does  not  always  open  out  fresh 
lines  of  thought,  and  suggest  rdationa 


of  truth  which  might  else  have  re- 
mained undiscovered.  If  that  be  true 
respecting  modem  tongues,  which 
stand  but  on  a  level  with  our  own,  much 
more  may  profit  of  this  kind  be  derived 
from  the  reading  of  divine  truth  in 
those  languages  which  were  honored  of 
the  Lord  as  the  medium  of  revelation. 
One  can  not  read  attentively  a  chapter 
of  Matthew  or  Paul,  in  the  words  which 
Matthew  and  Paul  wrote,  without  being 
struck  and  stimulated  by  tones  and 
shades  of  meaning  which  he  would  never 
catch  by  perusal  of  his  English  Bible. 

2.  It  is  important  to  keep  up  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  languages 
of  revelation  in  order  to  make  the  moat 
profitable  use  of  commentaries.  Here 
IS  just  where  a  good  many  young  min- 
isters are  apt  to  slip.  Why,  they  say. 
men  of  the  finest  ability  and  scholar- 
ship have  given  us  the  fruits  of  their 
life-long  toils  in  volumes  of  exegesis. 
May  we  not  save  time  by  taking  and 
using  the  treasures  thus  made  ready  to 
our  hand? 

Plausible,  but  there  are  objections. 
It  is  not  advisable  for  any  person  to  de- 
pend on  crutches  when  he  might  walk 
on  his  own  feet  and  gain  strength 
thereby.  Again,  such  is  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  speech  that  you  are  liable 
to  misunderstand  your  commentator. 
Cut  out  one  element  of  uncertainty  by 
going  back  to  the  same  sources  from 
which  he  drew,  to  search  and  draw  for 
yourself. 

Furthermore,  your  exegetes  will  dif- 
fer more  or  less  among  themselves, 
according  to  their  mental  characteris 
tics  or  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 
At  any  rate,  you  are  not  prepared  to 
keep  your  teacher  company,  or  to  enter 
into  his  argument  upon  fine  points  of 
doctrine,  unless  you  have  some  knowl- 
ed"^  of  the  etymology  and  force  of  the 
words  to  which  he  is  constantly  refer- 
ring. 
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As  to  this  whole  busfness  of  oom- 
mentaries,  let  me  simply  express  the 
conviction  that  there  is  mischief  and 
weakness  in  relying  too  much  upon 
them.  I  once  heaid  a  prominent  clergy- 
man say  in  a  strong  address:  *'Let 
your  commentaries  stand  on  the  shelves, 
but  keep  your  Greek  Testament  on  your 
study-table. " 

8.  Close  hereby  lies  another  impor- 
tant consideration  for  every  pastor.  Our 
topic  specifies  "  the  value  to  pastors. " 
etc.  Every  pastor  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  exegete  and  conunentator  for  his 
parish.  Every  day  he  is  liable  to  be 
approach t  by  some  Bible-reading  eld- 
er, or  earnest  Sunday-school  teacher,  or 
studious  lad,  with  a  question  :  **'  What 
does  this  verse  mean?"  or,  ^'What  is 
the  exact  significance  of  the  original 
word  in  such  or  such  a  passage?"  I 
know  at  least  one  pastor  who  has  had 
that  experience  repeatedly. 

Now  it  may  be  thought  sufficient  if  a 
pastor  thus  interviewed  is  prepared  to 
reply  that  Barnes  or  Ellicott  or  Lange 
or  Meyer  gives  this  or  that  interpreta- 
tion. How  much  better,  both  for  your 
questioner's  satisfaction  and  for  your 
own  reputation  among  observant  peo- 
ple, if  you  are  able  to  give  an  answer 
on  the  ground  of  your  own  researches  I 
To  be  able  to  do  that  is  worth  a  month's 
study  for  each  instance.  And  occa- 
sions may  be  frequent.  Many  times  a 
debate  over  a  passage  of  seeming  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity  is  easily  settled 
by  simply  explaining  that  the  very 
form  of  some  word  in  the  original  fixes 
the  meaning  and  connection  definitely. 
This  might  readily  be  illustrated  to  any 
extent. 

4.  Care,  that  industrious  care  which 
the  high  and  holy  business  of  inter- 
preting the  divine  oracles  demands, 
would  save  preachers  from  many  a  mis- 
leading and  humiliating  error.  Ck>unt- 
less  sermons  are  built  upon  something 
which  has  no  existence  in  the  texts 
used.  And  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
hearer  present  intelligent  enough  to 
discover  the  fault  For  example,  I 
ODoe  heard  a  good  man  discoursing  ear- 


nestly from  the  text :  "  To  the  poor  the 
Gk>spel  is  preacht. "  And  he  thought 
it  proper  to  spend  some  minutes  at  the 
outset  in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  prMcMng  in  distinction  from  read- 
ing sermons.  When  it  happens  that 
the  word  **  preach"  is  not  found  in  the 
or!  ginal  text.  **  The  poor  are  evangel  • 
izcd.  "  If  the  dear  man  had  read  his 
Greek  Testament  he  would  not  have 
thus  wasted  his  time. 

6.  There  are  still  more  weighty  con- 
siderations. There  are  themes  and  doc- 
trines in  the  investigation  of  which  no 
student  can  rightly  feel  sure  of  his 
footing,  and  tread  firmly,  without  get- 
ting back  to  the  words  employed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  instructing  man- 
kind. Such  are  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  regarding  sin,  repentance, 
forgiveness,  and  conversion.  Take  for 
another,  an  important,  example  such  a 
verse  as  2  Pet.  iiL  9,  ''Not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  "  combined 
with  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  "Who  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved.  "  It  is  only  by  open- 
ing your  Greek  Testament  that  you 
can  securely  make  your  way  among 
these  words  of  seeming  ambiguity!  and 
meet  the  false  teachings  which  have 
sometimes  been  based  upon  superficial 
reading  of  these  and  allied  passages. 

6.  The  constant  handling  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord  in  the  original  is  wonder- 
fully fruitful  in  pulpit  themes  and 
rich  in  sermon  material.  No  other 
study  is  equal  to  this  for  the  clamant 
demands  of  the  minister's  work.  Let 
a  man  go  quarrying  into  a  Hebrew 
page,  or  thread  the  intricacies  of  some 
of  Paul's  sentences,  and  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  he  does  not  find  his 
mind  started  along  trains  of  thought 
which  will  be  worth  more  to  his  pulpit 
than  the  best  advertised  volume  of 
**  Sermon  Outlines"  or  **  Pidpit  Helps. " 
Jjct  us  stand  on  our  own  feet,  and  do  a 
little  thinking  of  our  own.  Let  us  by 
our  own  investigations,  with  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Sphrit,  bring-  out  of  the 
treasure  of  the  word  things  new  and  old. 

As  to  the  amount  of  study  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  line  now  on- 
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der  consideration,  of  course  no  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  It  will  and  should  vary 
according  to  the  num  and  the  field.  I 
believe  it  safe  to  say  this .  Erery  pas 
tor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  who  has 
enjoyed  at  the  outset  the  advantages 
of  college  and  seminary  ought  to,  and 
can,  maintain  at  least  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  his  Hebrew  to  read  or 
dinary  passages  with  some  study  and 
to  make  Intelligent  use  of  his  com- 
mentaries. And  in  the  New  Testament 
he  should  be  able  to  read  freely  and  to 
collate  texts  in  Greek  without  difficul- 
ty. Only  by  one  process  can  this  fa- 
cility be  attained  and  kept.  That  is 
by  daily  use  of  the  splendid  original. 
The  excellent  motto  of  Apelles  in  train- 
ing for  his  art,  "No  day  without  a 
line, "  would  be  a  capital  rule  for  the 
young  minister  with  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment lying  on  his  study-table. 

Regarding  the  use  to  be  made  in 
public  of  the  spoils  won  in  these  stud- 
ies, care  is  to  be  exercised.  We  roust 
shun  the  seeming  pedantry  of  frequent 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
And  we  must  not  be  so  free  with  our 
corrections  of  the  English  version  as 
to  awaken  doubts  of  its  trustworthi- 
ness. Sometimes  a  point  may  be  cleared 
up  or  a  truth  enforced  by  a  frank  state- 
ment of  the  precise  turn  of  a  word  in 
the  original.  But,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  fruits  of  research  will  best  appear 
in  the  preacher's  clearer  thought,  broad- 
er views,  and  larger  life. 

One  of  the  striking  utterances  of  Dr. 
R.  D.  Hitchcock  to  our  seminary  class 
was  this:  "After  all,  the  Dark  Ages 
were  not  so  very  dark,  nor  the  Middle 
Ages  so  very  middling."  After  the 
same  manner  of  speaking  we  may  say 
that  the  "dead  languages"  are  not  so 
very  dead.  Any  student  of  average 
ability  may,  by  patient  and  continued 
application,  make  himself  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  speech  of  David 
and  Jesus.  And  by  persistent  fidelity 
to  such  study  we  may  all  make  the 
contents  of  these  precious  pages  in- 
deed, as  Stephen  called  them,  "the 
Uvaly  oradea." 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Texts. 
Br  Rbv.    Thoicas  Chalmsrs   Mab- 

HHAIiTi,    AUBUBNDAIX,   FUL 

No  problem  of  greater  moment  con- 
fronts the  Christian  ministry  of  to-day 
than  bow  to  increase  the  ^ciency  of 
the  pulpit.  It  is  clear  that  the  sol  u  tion 
of  this  problem  involves,  first  of  all,  a 
candid  recognition  of  the  weak  points 
in  pulpit  methods.  There  is  one  evil 
of  present-day  preaching  which  is 
probably  doing  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  lower  tbo  pulpit  in  the  estima- 
tion of  practical,  earnest  people :  the 
careless  or  deliberate  misuse  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  by  those  who  are 
its  profest  expounders. 

What  a  revelation  it  was  to  some  of 
us  when  we  were  introduced  to  the 
methods  of  sermonizing  practist  and 
indorst  by  respected  clergymen.  In 
our  unsophisticated  state  of  youth  we 
thought  of  a  preacher  as  one  who  aimed 
solely  to  declare  the  word  of  God,  and 
we  were  influenced  by  this  conception 
in  the  choice  of  our  life-work.  When 
we  went  up  to  the  School  of  the 
Prophets,  the  scales  began  to  drop  from 
our  eyes.  We  found  that  there  were 
two  distinct  departments  in  theological 
training.  In  the  one  we  were  con- 
cerned with  the  acquisition  of  Biblical 
knowledge ;  in  the  other,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  our  knowledge.  In  the  one 
we  learned  the  meaning  of  the  texts  we 
were  to  use ;  in  the  other,  how  to  ma- 
nipulate these  texts  so  as  to  shape  them 
into  sermons — the  preacher's  "  chief  end 
of  man. "  On  one  side  of  the  house  we 
were  taught  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God,  the  smallest  detail  of  its  lan- 
guage deserving  our  closest  study ;  on 
the  other  side  we  were  playfully  told 
not  to  scrutinize  the  Greek  too  closely, 
lest  in  so  doing  we  spoil  some  "  good 
sermons. "  That  is  to  say,  under  the 
heavy  pressure  which  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  preacher  to  furnish  his  peo- 
ple with  attractive  sermons,  he  is 
granted  a  sort  of  homiletical  license 
to  use  his  text  not  exclusively  in  the 
light  of  what  it  means,  but  of  what  it 
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may  mean  or  can  be  made  to  mean.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  hurl  a 
common  condenmation  at  the  modem 
pulpit,  which  exhibits  an  average  of 
strength  and  earnestness,  but  the  prac- 
tise of  textual  Jugglery  is  becoming  so 
widespread  that  it  can  not  be  too  clearly 
exposed  nor  too  severely  censured. 
Too  often  with  the  preacher  of  to-day 
the  consunmiation  of  his  art  is  attained, 
not  when  he  interprets  to  the  people 
the  passage  before  him,  and  applies  it 
to  their  lives,  but  when  he  surprises 
them  with  some  unthought-of  and  in- 
genious adaptation  of  it. 

A  minister  of  acknowledged  merit 
discoursed,  not  long  since,  on  "The 
Fire  on  the  Shore. "  The  climax  of 
his  sermon  was  a  fanciful  parallel  be- 
tween the  landing  of  the  disciples  and 
the  arrival  of  Christians  on  **  the  other 
shore. "  "  We  shall  all  reach  the  shore 
of  another  world  if  we  are  Christ's 
chosen  and  faithful  servants.  Some 
may  come  struggling  through  the  wa- 
ter as  Peter  did.  .  .  •  We  shall  find  all 
we  need  ready.  We  will  be  allowed 
to  bring  of  the  fishes  we  have  taken. " 

Another  preacher  used  the  subject, 
"Joseph's  Wagons— God's  Wagons. " 
His  points  were :  "  God's  wagon  of 
light";  "God's  wagon  of  autunmal 
bounty";  "God's  wagon  of  salvation 
driven  down  through  all  the  ages  by 
a  flaming  evangel  called  the  Gospel." 
The  likeness  of  the  creator  of  this  re- 
markable sermon  was  displayed  in  a 
leading  daily  paper  for  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  public 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  recent- 
ly, in  beginning  his  work  in  Washing- 
ton, preacht  on  the  compassing  doud 
of  witnesses,  Heb.  xiL  1,  and  drew  the 
theme,  "All  Heaven  Looking  On"; 
directing  the  gaase  of  his  hearers  to  the 
galleries  of  heaven,  from  which  the 
King,  the  angels,  the  prophets,  apos- 
tles, and  martyrs  were  pictured  as  look- 
ing down.  Tet  it  would  be  heartless 
to  apply  exegetical  scissors  to  the  doc- 
tor's wings. 

So  we  find  that  one  man  draws  from 
"all  things  work"a  lesson  of  industry ; 


another  finds  in  "consider  the  lilies" 
authority  for  a  fine-spun  analogy  be- 
tween lily -growth  and  spiritual  life ;  a 
third  makes  the  "contrary  winds"  on 
the  Sea  of  Gkililee  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  adverse  moral  winds 
which  wreck  young  lives  in  our 
cities. 

Now  the  discouraging  feature  in  the 
case  is  that  not  only  is  this  style  of 
preaching  very  much  in  vogue,  but  few 
seem  to  see  anything  wrong  with  it. 
People  are  blind  to  faults  in  preaching 
which  they  would  quickly  detect  in 
any  other  kind  of  discourse.  The  po- 
litical speaker  receives  attention  only 
so  long  as  he  makes  at  least  a  show  of 
logic;  the  interpreter  of  Shakespeare 
must  make  an  honest  attempt  to  repro- 
duce his  thought ;  but  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  the  good  news  of  universal 
blessing,  often  does  not  hesitate  to  ap- 
propriate a  clause  or  a  sentence  from 
the  Bible,  infuse  into  it  a  meaning  of 
his  own,  and  bring  it  to  his  people  as 
a  message  from  God,  while  few,  if 
any,  question  the  legitimacy  of  the 
procedure.  The  man  is  only  preach- 
ing. The  people  even  admire  and  ap- 
plaud the  one  thing  they  ought  to  con- 
demn. The  sermon  is  a  sort  of  sleight- 
of-hand  performance,  the  preacher  a 
kind  of  magician,  and  the  auditors 
are  delighted  to  see  how  many  strange 
things  can  be  produced  from  an  empty 
hat. 

The  following  are  probably  the  chief 
causes  of  the  existing  superficiality  in 
textual  treatment : 

1.  The  want  of  a  clear  conception  of 
the  value  and  purpose  of  the  text. 
IdeaUy,  it  is  the  preacher's  authority 
and  basis  for  his  message ;  practically, 
it  is  often  only  the  starting-point  for  a 
journey,  the  pier  from  which  he  sets 
saiL 

3.  The  lack  of  sound  exegetical 
training. 

8.  Sheer  laziness.  Many  an  inviting 
text  proves  to  have  been  a  mirage  when 
carefully  examined.  Why,  then,  ex- 
amine it? 

i.  Custom.     Successful    preachers 
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regularly  practite  aooommodatloD,  and 
the  younger  men  follow  unqueetion- 
ingly  in  their  footsteps.  Vw  F^puU 
becomes  Vox  Dei, 

CL  The  pressure  of  ministerial  duties. 

9.  The  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
Bible. 

7.  The  temptation  to  display  inge- 
nuity. 

8.  The  desire  to  treat  of  extra-Bibli- 
cal themes. 

What  would  be  the  result  were  min- 
isters hereafter  to  confine  themselves  to 
such  use  of  their  texts  as  is  warranted 
by  sound  principles  of  interpretation? 
llie  most  terrifying  result  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  countless  **  good  ser- 
mons." The  proverbial  barrels  would 
in  many  cases  become  kegs,  but»  we 
venture  to  say,  kegs  of  gunpowder  in 
place  of  barrels  of  sawdust. 

The  gains  from  such  a  revolution  of 
method  would  be  incalculable.  On  the 
part  of  the  pulpit,  there  would  ensue 
an  increase  of  self-respect,  of  that  in- 
definable strength  which  is  bom  of 
conviction,  of  freshness  and  wearing 


power,  and  of  general  effectiveness 
among  substantial  people ;  on  the  p«rt 
of  the  people,  there  would  leeolt  a 
great  advance  in  spirituality  and  relig- 
ious intelligence. 

There  is  no  need,  much  less  any  ex- 
cuse, for  employ ing  cunning  devices  to 
draw  attention  to  our  message.  The 
Gospel  is  still  the  power  of  Qod,  and 
of  It  let  us  not  be  ashamed.  We  are 
not  pleading  for  the  old-fashioned  doc- 
trinal sermons,  nor  for  dry,  proeaic 
preaching,  but  for  such  honest,  earnest, 
manly  treatment  of  the  Bible  as  be- 
comes those  who  count  themselves  am- 
bassadors of  Christ. 

Can  we  offer  husks  to  men  who  hun- 
ger for  bread?  Can  we  afford  to  spend 
the  few  moments  we  have  in  the  pul- 
pit in  exhibitions  of  mental  gymnas- 
tics? Our  sermons  are  making  or 
marring  lives,  drawing  men  to  God  or 
repelling  them  from  Him.  Who  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  distorting 
God's  message?  Let  us  preach  **  Christ 
crucified, "  and  leave  our  reputation  in 
the  hands  of  God. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 


FROM  HISTORY. 

Bt  Jambs  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  L.H.D., 
East  Obangb,  N.  J. 

The  children  af  thie  teoHd  are  in  their 
generation  noieer  than  the  ehiUtren  ef 
^Ar.— Luke  xvi  8. 

In  the  reign  of  James  IL  it  was  said 
that  the  Lord  Treasurer's  office  was 
worth  "  some  thousand  pounds  to  him 
who,  after  his  death,  would  goto  heav- 
en ;  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would 
go  to  purgatory;  and  no  one  knows 
how  much  to  him  who  would  adventure 
a  worse  place. " 

TFd  exhort  .  .  .  iha^  wiik  guietnem 
they  iM>rik.— 8  Thess.  iiL  12. 

Louis  Kossuth,  reviewing  the  mar- 
velous activities  of  his  life,  the  renown 
of  which  filled  the  world,  said : 

"If  I  liad  to  choose  my  place  among  the 


forces  of  nature,  do  yoa  know  what  I  would 
^ooee  to  be?  I  would  be  dew,  that  falls 
■lleDtly  and  inylsibly  orer  the  f  aoe  of  nature, 
trampt  under  foot,  and  unconsidered,  but 
perpetuaUy  bleflsingandrefreelilngall  fbrms 
of  life." 

Withota  {the  city)  whoeoeeer  looeth  and 
maketh  a  Ue, — Rev.  xxii.  15. 

The  cover  of  an  ancient  sewer-drain 
in  Rome  was  caUed  ''Bocca  della  Vet- 
ita, "  perhaps  with  the  thought  of  the 
witty  architect,  who  regarded  things 
untrue  as  like  the  foul  water,  which 
should  be  ejected  from  the  city  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

(hunt  it  aU  Joy  when  ye  faU  into  diwre 
lampldlii^iM.— James  i.  3. 

Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  teniUe 
temptations  the  Christians  endured  in 
the  fourth  century  with  pagan  customs 
and  anti-Christian  laws  about  them, 
said,  nevertheless,  ''They  have  no  md- 
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neas ;  they  wage  war  with  the  devil  aa 
if  they  were  playing. " 

mon'8  Song  ii.  15. 

We  read  in  Scandinavian  mythology 
that  the  friends  of  the  good  Balder 
begged  of  Odin  that  all  things  should 
be  rendered  harmless  to  him.  There- 
upon Frigga,  Odin's  wife,  summoned 
fire,  water,  iron,  stones,  earth,  trees, 
beasts,  birds,  serpents,  and  compelled 
them  to  take  oath  never  to  hurt  Balder. 
The  mistletoe-bush  was,  however,  over- 
lookt  by  the  complacent  Frigga.  **  I 
thought  it, "  said  she,  "too  small  and 
indgniflcant  to  take  the  oath. "  Loki, 
Balder 's  enemy,  heard  of  this  omission, 
and  made  a  tiny  arrow  of  mistletoe 
wood.  The  hostile  gods  threw  stones 
and  trees  at  Balder,  but  they  fell  harm- 
less at  his  feet.  Then  the  little  dart  of 
mistletoe  pierced  his  heart. 

Resist  the  denil  and  he  udUJIeeflwn  ffou, 
—James  iv.  7. 

Old  Saw— ''The  devil  tempts  all; 
but  the  idle  tempt  the  devO.  ** 

TheonetaierU,''MBktt,  xzv.  15. 

The  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  was  a  man 
of  great  influence  for  good  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Modem  languages 
owe  to  his  coinage,  and  still  more  to 
his  enstamping  it  with  his  own  exam- 
ple, the  word  "  beneficence.  **  The  his- 
torian Martin  says  of  him : 

**He  was  a  inire  ■oul,  a  writer  frlthoat 
talent,  of  a  mind  little  elerated,  bat  in 
which  an  indefatigable  love  of  the  public 
good  took  the  place  of  genius." 

Perhaps  the  foremost  of  the  mission- 
aries sent  to  China  from  the  English 

Church  is  — .    Just  after  his 

consecration  his  bishop  remarkt : 

**8Qoh  a  man  ihould  not,  I  suppoee,  be 
sent  out  But  who  knows  taut  that  the  Lord 
maj  have  something  for  bim  to  dor 

The  fool  hath  said  in  hie  heart,  There  i$ 
no  GM— Psalm  xiv.  1. 

Diderot  said : 

**It  is  commonly  IB  the  niglit-tlme  that  the 
mists  arise  whidi  obsenrs  la  me  the  exist- 
ence of  God:  the  rWag  of  the  SOB  Bsver  Calls 
W  scatter  thMB.* 


There  ie  none  that  doeth  ffood.—Fsa]m 
xiv.  1. 

Said  Louis  Kossuth,  when  he  realized 
that  he  had  come  near  to  the  end : 

**  When  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  a  man 
makes  up  his  account,  the  balance  is  alwajs 
on  the  wrong  side." 

The  heart  ef  her  husband  doth  ettfdy 
truet  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  haw  no 
nsedqf  spoil, — ^Prov.  xxzi.  11. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hessia,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband  from  home,  lived 
as  an  ascetic,  clothed  in  coarse  attire, 
and  giving  her  time  to  prayer  and  med- 
itation. Upon  his  return  she  as  relig- 
iously clothed  herself  in  her  princely 
array,  and  won  the  praise  of  tiie  court 
for  her  beauty  and  grace.  This,  she 
said,  she  did  ftrom  love  to  Christ,  that 
her  husband  might  never  be  tempted  to 
other  than  his  true  conjugal  love,  which 
he  had  plighted  to  her  in  the  Lord. 

Manjf  daughters  haw  done  tirtuoudy, 
but  thou  eaueUest  them  a2{.— Prov. 
xxxi.  29. 

Libanus,  the  pagan,  when  he  met 
the  mother  of  Chrysostom,  exclaimed, 
**  What  women  these  Christians  have  1 " 


FROM     SCRIPTUSS    MSTAPH0S8. 

Bt  Rbv.  Thomas  P.  Hughbs,  D.D., 
New  Tobx  Citt. 

Thb  Paschal  Lamb.  —  Christ  our 
passoeer  is  saerijieed  for  us,^l  Cor.  v. 
7.  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  origi- 
nal institution  of  the  Passover  in  Exod. 
xii.  1-51,  and  of  the  first  observance 
in  Exod.  xiii.  8-10. 

In  the  Mishna  (Pesachim  ix.  5),  the 
Talmudic  writers  lay  great  stress  on 
the  distinction  between  the  "Egyptian 
Bsssover,"  and  the  ''Perpetual  Ptas- 
over. " 

John  Baptist  recognised  in  Christ 
the  ^ype  of  the  PiMchal  Lamb  when  be 
exclaimed :"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood." 
John  I  89;  8t  Peter  in  1  Ptoter  I  19, 
when  be  wrote  of  ''Christ  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  and  without  spot;"  8t 
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Pnul,  when  in  1  Cor.  t.  7  be  referred 
to  Christ  M  "our  PMeoTer  aacrifioed 
for  ue;"  St.  John  in  ReT.  xiii.  18, 
when  he eaw  in  Christ  "the  Liinb slain 
from  the  foundstion  of  the  world.* 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialog  with 
Trjpho,  c.  40,  says  the  Jews  of  his 
day  roasted  the  Pasciial  Lamb  on  a  spit 
or  skewer  put  transversely  through  the 
shoulders  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a 
cross. 

There  is  an  apt  parallel  between  the 
illustrious  type  and  the  most  holy  anti- 
type. 

L  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  without 
blemish,  entire,  whole,  sound,  not  sick, 
nor  bruised,  nor  broken.  Christ  was 
without  blemish  and  without  spot  1 
Pet.  i.  19. 

II.  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  taken  out 
of  the  flock,  and  separated  from  it. 
Christ  was  taken  from  among  mankind, 
and  "  separate  from  sinners, "  Heb.  viL 
96.  "Forasmuch  then  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same.  ** 
Heb.  xi.  14. 

m.  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  a  year 
old.  A  year  is  a  perfect  revolution  of 
the  sun's  course,  and  signifles  the  ful- 
ness of  time.  Christ  was  brought  forth 
as  the  sacrifice  for  sin  in  the  "  fulness 
of  time. "  "  When  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  re- 
deem them  that  were  under  the  law.  ** 
Gal.  iv.  4. 

IV .  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  set  apart 
for  four  days.  Christ,  "  when  the 
time  was  come  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived up,  stedfastly  set  his  face  to  go 
to  Jerusalem.''  Luke  ix.  51.  He  was 
ordained  from  eternity.  He  was 
tempted,  tried,  and  tested. 

y.  The  blood  of  the  PMchal  Lamb 
was  sprinkled  on  the  lintel  and  on  the 
door-post  The  blood  of  Jesus  is  "  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  which  purges  our 
oonscienoe. "  Heb.  iz.  14.  "The blood 
of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel. "  Heb.  zii. 
24.  This  signifies  the  application  of 
Ciirist's  blood  to  the  sinner's  need. 


"He  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctiflcation,  and 
redemption. "    1  Cor.  L  80. 

VI.  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  roasted 
with  head  and  legs,  and  the  appurte- 
nances thereof.  It  was  roasted  whole, 
and  not  cut  in  pieces.  Christ  made  a 
complete  offering  of  Himself.  "  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but 
a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  Lo,  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. "  Heb.  x. 
5.  His  will  was  entirely  consecrated  to 
God.  "  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt. "    Matt  xxvi.  89. 

VIL  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  roasted 
with  fire.  Christ,  "tho  be  were  a 
son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered."  Tempted 
of  the  devil  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  enduring  the  agoqy  in  the  gar- 
den, and  bearing  His  cross,  Jesus  be- 
came "perfect  through  suffering." 
Heb.  xi.  10.  "Stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted. "    Isa.  liii.  2. 

YIII.  Not  a  bone  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb  was  to  be  broken.  It  was  proph- 
esied of  Christ  that  not  a  bone  should 
be  broken  (Ps.  xxxiv.  20),  and  it  was 
fulfilled  (John  xix.  86). 

IX.  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  in 
the  evening.  Christ  suffered  and  died 
as  the  day  was  closing  in.  And  in 
"these  last  times"  of  the  world's 
history.  "These  last  days."  Heb. 
i.l. 

•    

X.  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  to  be 
Eaten.— Christ  must  be  spiritually  re- 
ceived and  fed  upon.  "My  flesh  is 
meat  indeed."  John  vi.  65.  "This 
is  my  body, "  "  This  is  my  blood. " 
Matt    xxvi.    26;  1  Cor.  xi  24. 

XI.  The  Lamb  was  not  eaten  raw. 
Christ  must  be  received  and  accepted 
with  a  prepared  heart 

XII.  The  Lamb  was  eaten  with  un- 
leavened bread.  Christ  must  be  par- 
taken of,  "not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth. "    1  Cor.  v.  8. 

Xirr.  The  Lamb  was  eaten  with  bit- 
ter herbs.  Those  who  "had  washt 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
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the  blood  of  the  Lamb»  *  came  out  of 
tribulation.     Rev.  vii.  14. 

XIV.  The  Lamb  was  eaten  entirely, 
nothing  was  left.  Christ  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  believer  in  His  complete 
and  entire  character  of  God  and  man, 
the  Suffering  Savior  and  the  Reigning 
King. 

XY.  A  lamb  was  eaten  in  every  fam- 
ily, and  there  was  a  lamb  provided  for 
every  family.  Christ  is  a  Savior  for 
every  individual  and  every  household. 

XVI.  The  house  was  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  eating  of  the  Lamb. 
Every  heart  must  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Christ.  **  Let  a  man  exam- 
ine himself. "    1  Cor.  zi.  28. 

XVII.  If  the  house  was  too  liUle, 
the  neighbor's  house  was  borrowed  and 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  virtue  of 
Christ's  death  is  superabundant.  The 
house  may  be  too  little  for  the  Lamb, 
but  not  the  Lamb  for  the  house. 

XVin.  The  Lamb  was  eaten  by  the 
Israelites  with  their  loins  girded. 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  "gird  up 
the  loins"  of  their  minds,  1  Peter  i.  18; 
and  to  have  their  **  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,  "  Eph.  vi.  14. 

XIX.  Strangers  were  allowed  to  par- 


take of  the  Lamb  if  they  were  circum- 
cised. The  baptiased  of  every  nation, 
kindred,  and  tongue  are  the  Israel  of 
God.    Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

XX.  Those  who  ate  the  Lamb  were 
to  have  their  shoes  on,  thus  signify- 
ing that  ^'Gkxspel  of  peace**  wherewith 
our  feet  should  be  shod.    Eph.  vi.  15. 

XXI.  The  Paschal  Lamb  was  eaten 
in  haste,  with  the  staff  in  the  hand. 
The  Lamb  of  God  will  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per we  show  forth  the  Lord's  death 
**  until  he  come.  **  The  acceptance  of 
Christ  is  an  immediate  oonoem  to  the 
human  soul.  ''Now  is  the  accepted 
time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.** 
Those  who  come  to  Christ  must  be 
ready  to  walk  in  the  way  of  salvation 
with  the  staff  of  true  faith  in  their 
hands,  and  as  **  strangers  and  pUgrims** 
on  the  earth. 

Observe,  the  Passover  was  a  sacra- 
ment to  the  Jew,  and  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  Chris- 
tian. The  Paschal  Lamb  is  a  ^ype  of 
Christ  crucified  for  us.  The  Passover, 
as  an  institution,  is  a  type  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  will  be  treated  as  a 
separate  metaphor. 


SEED-THOUGHTS  FOR  SERMONS  AND  PUBLIC  DISCOURSE. 


By  Abthub  T.  Pibrson,  D.D. 


Prevailing  Prayer. 

"  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  have  received 
them,  and  ye  shall  have  them.  ** — ^Mark 
xi.  24. 

Faith  and  prayer  are  so  intimately 
associated  that  we  can  not  speak  of  one 
without  at  least  implying  the  other. 
But  let  us  mark  the  different  levels  of 
prayer. 

Our  Lord's  first  lesson  on  prayer 
was,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  ** 
etc.  But  further  on  in  his  teaching  a 
new  element  is  emphasised  -  **  Whatso- 
ever ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive.  *    Here  is  an  advance  les- 


son :  not  simply  asking,  but  asking  in 
faith  and  receiving  according  to  faith. 
But  just  before  His  crucifixion,  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  we  read  the  most  mar 
velouB  words  which  He  oyer  spoke 
on  prayer:  ** Hitherto  have  ye  askt 
nothing  in  my  name,  **  **  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  be 
will  give  it  you.  **  This  is  something 
beyond  simple  asking,  beyond  asking 
in  faith.  This  is  asking  by  virtue  of, 
and  because  of,  onr  identification  with 
Christ  HisName  is  His  person ;  God 
does  not  look  on  us  as  we  are  in  our- 
selves, but  looks  (m  ns  as  we  are  in 
Jesus  Christ  Here  is  a  "region  beyond** 
in  the  matter  of  prayer,  of  whlefaL 
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Bcaroe  one  in  a  tboYuand  has  dreamed. 
When  any  one  presents  a  request  In  the 
name  of  another,  it  is  really  that  other 
person  who  asks  the  favor ;  and  when 
we  go  to  the  Father  in  Jesus*  Name — 
reverently  let  it  be  said— Christ  is  the 
suppliant ;  and,  because  the  Father  can 
deny  the  Bon  nothing  that  He  wants,  it 
is  certain  that  what  I  ask  in  His  Name 
I  shall  receive— nay,  I  have  already 
received  it;  it  is  my  privilege  to  be- 
lieve that  I  have  received  that  which  I 
ask,  so  certain  is  the  answer. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  get  hold  of  this  power 
of  prayer,  and  get  above  the  level  of 
simple  asking,  or  even  of  asking  in 
faith,  and  realize  her  identity  with 
her  Lord  and  the  privilege  of  praying 
in  the  Name  of  Jesus ;  then,  keeping 
in  fellowship  with  Christ,  nouridiing 
and  cherishing  this  daily  walk  with 
Him,  and  therefore  having,  within,  the 
motions  that  His  Spirit  creates,  the 
groanings  unutterable  awakened  by 
the  Holy  Qhost — these,  presented  In 
the  golden  censer  of  Christ  before  the 
throne,  would  certainly  be  heard  and 
heedetl  by  the  Father.  And  so  with- 
out doubt  the  greatest  need  of  to-day  is 
New  Prayer— prayer  on  the  highest 
level  of  prayer— prayer  in  Jesus'  Name. 


The  Principle  of  Service. 

"  Seek  ye  the  Kingdom  of  Ood ;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  "—Luke  xii.  81. 

Such  is  the  promise ;  how  about  the 
fact  ?  Look  back  over  your  whole  life. 
Have  you  sought  first  Uie  extension  of 
that  Kingdom  and  the  incorporation 
into  your  own  life  of  that  righteous- 
ness? And  have  you,  in  a  life  of  con- 
secrated service,  actually  suffered  from 
want?  "When  I  sent  you  forth  with- 
out purse  or  scrip  or  shoes, "  says  the 
Master,  "lackt  ye  anything?"  We 
must  answer,  ''Nothing."  Has  one 
promise  of  the  Lord,  on  which  you 
rested  in  faith,  failed  you?  Imagina- 
tion may  picture  to  us  possible  want  in 
the  fntore;  but  when  memofy  drawa 


her  scenes  on  the  canvas  of  the  past^ 
she  witnesses  that  tu  all  Hia  word  He 
is  faithful  that  promist. 

There  is  a  principle  of  aervioe  re- 
vealed in  this  precept  selected  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  life  of 
service  must  be  a  life  of  faith,  of 
dependence  on  Gkxl.  The  current  no- 
tion is  that  when  the  Lord  sent  out  the 
Apostles  without  purse,  food,  or  extra 
garments,  such  dependence  on  the  Al- 
mighty Father  was  only  for  apostcdic 
days.  That  notion  is  one  of  the  chief 
practical  heresies  of  our  day  1  As  tho 
we  had  got  beyond  the  need  of  faith ! 
or  as  tho  faith  were  for  one  "  day**  more 
than  another  1  Hear  the  motto  of  all 
service :  **  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight. "  Some  modem  disciples  seem 
to  read  this  reversely :  "  Wc  walk  by 
sight,  not  by  faith** ;  but  I  do  not  find 
that  anywhere  in  Scriptures.  We  have 
as  much  call  to  live  a  life  of  trust  as 
primitive  Christians  had.  Qod's  ser- 
vants need  the  single  eye ;  no  man  can 
see  double  and  see  correctly ;  nor  have 
we  the  power,  like  the  chameleon,  of 
turning  one  eye  toward  heaven  while 
the  other  is  turned  toward  earth.  €k)d 
wants  single-eyed  servants,  who  see 
clearly  because  they  see  singly. 

In  other  words,  you  can  not  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  be 
worried  about  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Care  can  not  provide,  but  it  can  divide ; 
it  can  not  supply  our  wants,  but  it  can 
distract  and  divert  the  mind  and  heart 
from  Qod*s  work.  And  to  prevent 
such  divided  allegiance,  the  Lord  calls 
us  to  His  service,  exclusively,  and  then 
assures  us  He  will  take  care  of  all  the 
rest.  Worry  is  therefore  both  needless 
and  sinful. —Phil.  iv.  6,  7. 


Christ's  Presence  in  the  Believer. 

''I  WILL  not  leave  you  comfortless, 
I  will  come  unto  you.  **    John  xiv.  18. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  says : 

Is  this  a  transient  vision  to  you,  or  is 
it  His  own  promise  which  is  giTen  in 
that  Word  which  endureth  forever? 
Alas,  thaitt  WIS  eVw  aol   tt  to  not 
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what  we  know,  but  what  we  kiuM  that 
we  know  which  constitutes  our  spir* 
itual  wealth.  I  must  have  read  these 
words  of  Jesus  again  and  again,  but 
somehow  they  had  no  really  practical 
meaning  to  me.  Then  came  a  blessed 
and  ever-to-be  remembered  crisis  in  ray 
spiritual  life  when  from  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  Scripture  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  began  to  open  to  me.  Now 
I  apprehended  how  and  in  what  sense 
Jesus  is  present;  not  in  some  figura- 
tive or  even  potential  sense,  but  liter- 
ally and  really  present  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  hivisible  self.  "  And  I  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you 
another  Con^forter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  forever"  (John  ziv.  16). 
The  coming  of  the  other  Paraclete  was 
conditioned  on  the  departure  of  Jesus : 
**  If  I  go  I  will  send  him  unto  you. " 
And  this  promise  was  perfectly  ful- 
filled on  Pentecost.  As  truly  as  Christ 
went  up  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down ; 
the  one  took  His  place  at  the  Father's 
right  hand  in  heaven,  the  other  took 
His  seat  in  the  church  on  earth,  which 
is  ''builded  together  for  a  habitation 
of  God  in  the  Spirit. "  And  yet,  lest 
by  this  discourse  about  His  going  and 
the  Comforter's  coming  we  should  be 
led  to  think  that  it  is  not  Christ  who 
is  with  us.  He  says,  clearly  referring 
to  the  Spirit:  **!  will  not  leave  you 
orphan ;  I  will  come  to  you. "  Thus  it 
is  made  plain  that  the  Lord  Himself  is 
truly  tho  invisibly  here  in  the  midst  of 
every  company  of  disciples  gathered 
in  any  place  in  His  name. 


It  was  after  much  thought  on  this 
subject  that  there  came  to  me  one  day 
a  still  voice  of  admonition,  saying: 
^  There  standeth  one  among  you  whom 
ye  know  not  **  And  perhaps  I  an- 
swered: "Who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I 
might  know  him?"  I  had  known  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  heavenly  influence  to 
be  invoked,  but  somehow  I  had  not 
graspt  the  truth  that  he  is  a  Person 
of  the  Godhead  who  came  down  to 
earth  at  a  definite  time  and  who  has 
been  in  the  Church  ever  since. 


Onb  evening  Charles  Lamb  and  some 
of  his  friends  were  conversing  on  the 
probable  effects  upon  themselves,  if 
they  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  great  and  wonderful  dead. 
''Thhik,"  said  one,  ''if  Dante  were 
to  enter  the  room!  How  should  we 
meet  the  man  who  had  trod  the  fiery 
pavement  of  the  Infemo^  whose  eyes 
had  pierced  the  twilight  and  breathed 
the  still,  dear  air  of  the  mount  of  the 
TurgaJUnio^  whose  mind  had  contem- 
plated the  mysteries  of  glory  in  the 
highest  heaven 7 "  "Or  suppose, "  said 
another,  "that  Shakespeare  were  to 
come?"  "  Ah  1 "  cried  Lamb,  his  whole 
face  brightening,  "how  I  should  fling 
my  arms  up  I  how  we  should  welcome 
him,  that  king  of  thoughtful  menl" 
"And suppose,"  said  another,  "Christ 
were  to  enter?"  The  whole  face  and 
attitude  of  Lamb  were  in  an  instant 
changed.  "  Of  course, "  he  said  In  a 
tone  of  deep  solemnity,  "we  ahoold 
fall  upon  our  kneea.  * 


VOTES  BT  THB  WAT. 


Some  Critics  Critidsed. 

A  BUGOBSnOlT. 

"At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  OoaBoU 
of  the  Homa^  Rise  Qalld  last  wedc,  the 
seorotary  road  a  letter  ftom  Sir  Waltv 
Beeant  (one  of  the  Qiilld*s  patrons),  fhnn 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  *I  think 
your  Mheme  is  of  the  vety  greatest  Impor- 
tance. We  ooiM  I  am  gnite  smiv,  to doall 
we  can  to  bring  yoqng  people  tocether  Ibr 
purpoeee  of  society  and  of  mutual  help,  act 


to  epeak  of  instmotloii.  In  your  adheme  I 
tMnir  that  ygf  ■■'•■■Ht^g  qq  (qii^  abotlnence 

yon  make  a  mistake.  Thcae  young  men 
who  are  not  total  ahetalnen  woold  leam 
▼ery  soon  (if  the  leeson  were  neoemary)  that 
the  stricteet  moderation  most  be  praetiat  If 
th«y  are  to  retain  the  reepeet  of  their 
frienda.  In  this  way  I  believe  yoo  do  more 
harm  tiumgood  \tf  insisting  upon  total  ab- 
itinenoe  as  a  condition  of  membendilp.*" 
— S^e  AXUamot  JfeiM,  April  S,  1807. 

This  is  a  saggestton  that  may  be  of 
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great  practical  importaDce,  if  not  taken 
too  unguardedly.  If  it  is  to  be  safe 
counsel  for  such  associations  some 
method  must  be  taken  to  impress  very 
strongly  that  the  aim  is  total  absti- 
nence. Otherwise  their  transformation 
into  social  drinking  clubs  might  become 
only  a  question  of  time. 

8CIBNTI8TB  WITHOUT  SCIKNCB. 

"The  greatest  seieDUtts  are  not  alwajs 
strictly  scientlflo  in  their  metbod  of  deal- 
ing with  facta.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  so 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  over  a  new  dis- 
corery  as  to  lose  sight  for  a  time  of  the 
necessity  for  considering  erery  possibility 
of  error  In  their  estimate  of  its  significance." 
—New  York  fFeeUy  WitneM,  ICarch  S4, 1807. 

These  cautions  are  given  in  an  appre- 
ciative editorial  on  the  article  of  Profes- 
sor Bayce  in  The  Homilbtic  Review 
for  March,  on  "  Palestine  of  the  Time  of 
Abraham  as  Seen  in  the  light  of  Arche- 
ology. **  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well 
not  to  use  the  term  ''scientist''  too 
freely  in  such  connections.  A  vast 
amount  of  sheer  imagination  and  guess- 
work is  dubbed  "  science. "  A  grain  of 
somewhat  uncertain  fact  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  a  ton  of  inference. 

ALTERNATIVE  EViUB. 

"According  to  Sir  Algernon  West,  It  la  the 
Prince  of  Wales  who  has  stopt  wine  drink- 
ing after  dinner  by  the  introduction  of 
smoking."— 27ke  AlUanceNew^  April  0, 1807. 

"Of  two  evils  always  choose  the 
least, **  is  an  old  saying;  but  if  the 
evils  are  moral  evils,  conscience  forbids 
the  choice  of  either.  With  the  **  hn- 
provements**  in  tobacco  products  to 
make  them  more  effective  for  killing, 
it  seems  as  tho  the  question  between 
the  comparative  greatness  of  these  two 
evils  was  fast  becoming  an  open  one, 
especially  so  far  as  the  young  are  con- 
cerned. 

BUPEBFIOIAL  THBOLOOT    IN   FEW    AND 

ITJUTT. 

"If,  a  century  ago,  a  Paritan  preacher  In 
a  New  England  pulpit  had  referred.  In  a 
catalog  of  heresies,  to  Arianism,  Soeln- 
ianism,  Pelaglanism,  Antinomianism,  and 
Arminlanism,  a  majority  of  his  adult  hearers 
would  hare  known  fairly  well  what  he  was 
talking  about.    It  la  very  doubtful  whether 


as  much  oouM  be  said  for  a  majority  of 
adult  hearers  In  any  Puritan  churoli  In  New 
England  to-day.  If,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  preacher  had  askt  his  hearer.  What  la 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?  and.  Why  are 
you  a  Trinitarian?  he  would  haTo  probably 
receiTod  a  prompt  and  tolerably  deHnite 
reply.  If  he  were  to  aak  the  same  queatloo 
of  a  hearer  to-day,  his  reply  would  oertalaly 
not  be  so  prompt  and  probably  not  so  defi- 
nite. The  same  thing  may  be  safely  said  of 
(inestions  as  to  Inspiration,  Atonement^  and 
other  important  doctrines  In  theoloarloal 
science.  "-31U  Outlook,  May  1, 1897. 

8o  much  the  worse  for  both  pulpit 
and  pew  if  this  condition  of  superficial- 
ity and  ignorance  has  been  reacht  re- 
garding the  great  fundamental  and 
practical  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  ignorance 
in  the  pew,  if  not  the  preacher? 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who 
confessedly  know  and  care  so  little  for 
these  great  doctrines,  to  be  a  little  less 
positive  in  their  criticisms  and  pro 
nouncements  upon  them,  and  in  their 
suggestions  of  brainless  and  worthleaa 
substitutes  for  them? 


Echoes   from  the  Evangelistic   PUt- 

foim. 

Mr.  Moody's  work  in  Chicago  has 
been  attracting  unusual  attention. 
The  Auditorium  has  been  filled  toover- 
fiowing,  and  much  plain  Bible  truth 
has  been  brought  home  to  the  multi- 
tudes. The  following  utterance  may 
help  some  doubting  Cliristian  to  assur- 
ance: 

"^There  are  three  classes  of  people  In  the 
church  without  assurance.  The  first  daas 
got  Into  the  ^uroh  with  the  hope  that  the 
getting  in  would  convert  them.  The  seooiid 
class  la  not  willing  to  confess  Christ  Tb% 
third  class  la  not  willing  to  go  to  work.  All 
three  classes  are  full  of  doubt.  I  have  no 
time  to  doubt  X  have  full  assurance.  The 
Christian  who  doubts  has  no  joy.  He  is 
constantly  filled  with  fear.  It  is  not  the 
will  of  God  that  Christians  should  go  through 
lifto  doubting.  The  whole  thing  Is  settled 
and  finisht  If  you  believe  and  have  aasnr- 
ance.  Tou  must  accept  the  divinity  of 
Christ  A  man  once  askt  me  what  was  the 
best  book  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  I  told 
him  the  best  one  was  written  Iqr  a  man  naoMd 
John,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  The  man  tfaou^t 
a  while  and  said:  *Let  me  see,  was  he  an 
Bngllsh  writer?*    I  said,  *Na'    *Wem 
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he  an  AmerlcBO  wrJIert'  '5o.'  'Wall, 
where  oui  1  bbI  hi*  norkf  'At  moM  U17 
book-atora,'  I  Mid.  'What  will  I  aak  ttxV 
I  lookt  bim  Id  the  er*  mud  told  him  t«  aak 
for  the  Bible.  Ha  would  find  John  Id  It, 
bouDd  tip  with  aeTeral  other  sood  booka 
bearJDB  od  Iheolos'oal  raatteT*.' 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  DIzod,  &t  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  In  Boston, 
recentl;  ut  fortb  somo  of  the  advan- 
tages o(  norrowMM.  While  mo«t  of 
the  men  named  were  pretty  broad  men 
In  the  best  senge,  the  point  he  makes  la 
a  good  one,  aa  against  the  ao-called 
liberal  crjr  againat  the  narromieas  of 
orthodoxy.  The  l»oadest  man  la  not 
narrowed  bj  being  onlj  so  broad  aa 
truth  aliowa  blm  to  be.  Here  Is  what 
be  said : 

"HaiiiiaiiiiM  ti  otten  the  badsa  of  naafal- 


apirltnallK 


ire  ballt  up.'  saTS  Feter,  'a 
■a.'  Ahoiualare>llTsrcu>aed 
narrownaaa.  Tlie  Kratilte  atone,  ODoe  p«rt  of 
thesreatbllla,baabB«ium>wadiDtoblocka. 
Tbe  wood,  oooa  part  of  the  broad  toreat,  baa 
beeo  naiTowed  loto  rafter*  and  plaoka.  Hm 
clay,  oDco  part  of  tha  broad  earth,  has  bam 
narrowed  Into  brlcka,  Iron,  gold,  and  pre- 
clouB  aConea  are  valoable  Id  proportlOD  (o 
the  thoroDBhueaa  of  Uie  iMUTcnrlag  prooeaa, 
which  ramorea  Impnrltlea. 

"Oreat  leaderaot  men  bare  been  Darrow. 
Elijah  waa  too  narrow  to  adopt  the  worablp 
of  BaaL  Uartln  Lutber  waa  too  aarrow  to 
iDclude  ta  blaoaed  the  taron  of  the  papaoy. 
Wealay  waa  too  Darrow  to  vixpathlie  with 
thaooldrltnallamottheaffe.  WlUlam  Oarer 
waa  •>  narrow  tbat  be  bad  na  armpMhy 
with  the  astl-mlMloo  aplrlt  ot  bla  axe. 
□IdaoQ  became  a  leader  beoeoae  he  took  hia 
ataod  on  tha  alda  Of  Qod  »f '"«>  Idolatry. 
He  waa  ao  urrow  that  be  ooald  npt  eren 
tolente  tha  Idols  In  hi*  lather'a  hoaae,  but 
roaa  In  hla  mlfht  and  tore  them  down." 


SXRSOmC   nXUSTSATIOH  FBOH  CURBBHT   LIFE. 


Bt  Rbt.  Louis  Albert  Bakks,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Chbist  as 
"Tbr  Fibhsbkah  akd  his  Fhiensb,  "  Etc. 


Tbe  &i*cqol*  km  Lmnr.— The  atitigtle 
for  liberty  whloh  la  koIdk  od  with  Rub 
courage  and  penlatmoe  In  Ouba  and  Orete, 
and  otbar  parti  of  the  world,  oao  not  bot 
■"SSMt  to  the  OhrlMlan  that  mMitler 
atruKgla  which  Jaaii*  Ohriat  1*  making  to 
free  roanklnd,  ererywhare,  from  the  alaTecy 
oC  aln.  How  many  ilavea  there  ara  In  tmr 
town*  and  alUee.  BUtvea  to  itroog  diiok; 
alaTeaof  luat;  of  dUlKmeMr:  of  untntthfnl- 
Deas:otprofanlCT;  of  eTlT tiMMiKbta.     And 

^t  Jeaui  Ohrlat  fa  able  to  set  Iham  all  free, 
thay  win  but  yield  tbamaelTea  to  follow 
Him.  Loag  atto  laalah  aaw  that  that  waa 
to  be  a  part  of  hi*  snat  mlatlMi!  "Hie 
■pirlt  of  the  Lord  Ooa  ia  upon  ms; 

liberty  t 


e  world.  In  tha  <» 

-or  tha  ir-^ 

Turk,  la  Tery  re 
saot  people  wbi 

hlttory,  of  the  hi^  uw  uwh  vr,  p»imw  v. 

Howe  and  tha  Bngllah  Lord  Byron  Ihrev 
their  all  Into  tha  balanoe  for  treedooi.  wbta 
Oreeoe  waa  making  her  own  BOrnnlefor  ln> 
d^wndeBoe  In  tha  aariler  dan«C  tha «•«- 
tnry.  Tbat  waa  a  mlaodld  thing  which  tha 
■on  ot  tbe  great  OaHteldl  said  (E*  otbar  dur 
aa  be  sailed  from  New  Yoek.  to  odMr  u* 
■word  to  tha  Oreek  oaoaa:  "WtiiniTar  tti* 
oanae  «( tnunan  liberty  naada  a  leadtr,  there 
la  the  plaoe  tat  a  Oarlbaldi.*  ner*  oo^it 
to  b«  aomethiu  tg.  that  aplrlt  In  the  heart 
of  ererr  trt>e<AIntlaomanorwoman.  b- 
nittag  In  oar  noble  harltagn,  aa  the  follower! 
of  Cffirlat,  and  aa  Hla  repreamtatlTaa  In  tha 

world,  wwahonld  be  able  to  lay:  '"^ 

the  oanaa  ot  rlghtaoMnae*  needai 
a  dalaodar,  than  la  Uw  plaoe  n 


nuwe  GAuie  ovar  lue  wires  vtK\  ne  pnu  ro- 
fused  to  rwwlTfl  the  pence  comoiluloDen  of 
aeneral  Weyler,  whooaine  to  oBer  autonomy 
to  Cuba,  If  the  Cuban*  would  lay  down  (befr 
■rma.  Oeneral  Oomei  replied  that  the  lole 
exchiuJBB  lor  peace  waa  liberty  and  iDdo- 
pondence.  This  reply  remlndi  us  of  Qlod- 
■tODe'a  stroDK  utterance  In  the  EdkHsIi  Par- 
liament wben  pleadiDfc  for  -Homo  Hula'  tor 
Ireluid.      He  anld:    "It  la  not  your  good 

IriBh  want."    The  rIaKt  and  tho  power  lo 

yet  diws  ctJI,  because  hia  will  haeteea  pal- 
IlBd  or  overborne  by  elu.  Tbat  waa  a  great 
■oylns  of  Bolomon'B,  "He  ihst  la  eloir  to 
annr  Is  better  than  IhemJebty;  and  ha  that 
rulelh  bis  aplrlt  than  be  tbat  iaJcetb  a  city." 


In  tba  oiv  ef  (BaToland  recantly  In  poblle 
addreaaea  decried  very  eameatly  labor  agi- 
tation, ■•  a  great  aouraaeC  loeaand  daagar 
to  tha  proipnitr  of  Oa  oaomimltT.  Of 
eonne  tbere  are  oawiaa  agitators  who  do 
the  eanaa  at  workincmea  man  harm  than 
nod;  tat,  attar  all,  nasdom  of  vaach  and 
freed  om  at  praM  tor  airing  any  wraog  that 
aziata  In  the  oommimlHr  la  the  greateal 
poaalble  aataty-nlT*  of  the  BSpablln. 
Wnmg*  ara  dstw  rl^rted  axoept  by  agita- 
tion. Stwt  (tap  taken  In  adTaaoa  la  at  tba 
ooat  td.  agltatloa  and  anDoyaDoa  to  many 
peoplOL  rheard  tbe  loglo  ot  thia  altnatioa 
ninatiatwt  tba  othtr  morning  tr  two  llttla 
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book  of  ProTerbs.     In  one  inttanoe  it 
has  perhaps  Ita  physical  meaniDg : 

**He  dartoth  with  his  flngen**  (tL  18). 
The  Revised  YeTsion  here  has  "  maketh 
signs  with  his  fingers,  **  while  the  mar- 
gin and  the  old  version  have  "teach- 
eth. "  If  the  latter  is  the  correct  view, 
than  it  is  easy  to  think  of  the  teaching 
as  authoritative,  making  the  passage 
parallel  with  those  that  foUow. 
The  wise  man  says  of  his  father : 

**Aik1  ha  ihewed  me  law,  and  lald  unto  dm** 
(It.  4). 

He  says  to  his  disciple : 


**!  have  ihewad  then  law  In  the  waj  of 

dooi« 
I  have  led  tbee  In  paths  of  oprightneai''  (Iv. 

11). 

He  represents  the  despiser  of  wiadom 
as  saying : 

**And  I  barkened  not  to  the  voloe  of  them 

that  shewed  me  law. 
And  to  those  who  made  me  leam  I  IdoIImkI 

not  ray  eai'  (▼.  18). 


In  these  three  instances,  the  vereiona 
render  by  the  word  teach;  but  evi- 
dently there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
holding  that  the  teaching  intended  is 
instruction  in  divine  law. 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Bt  D.  S.  Qbboobt,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


First  Oroop  of  Pauline  Spistles  (Cbn- 

tinued), 

Thb  First  Group  of  Pauline  Epistles 
embraces,  as  has  been  shown,  besides 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Qalatians.  These  re- 
main to  be  considered. 

The  Spistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were 
written  by  Paul  to  the  Church  which  he 
had  hifnaeff  founded  in  the  city  af  Oor- 
inth^  and  which  was  made  up  of  both 
Jews  and  Qentiles,  the  latter  being  in 
the  majority.  At  first  the  Jews  and 
Qentiles  lived  amicably  together  in  the 
church,  since  the  former  having  been 
disowned  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  in 
the  city  clung  to  the  Qentile  Greeks, 
and  had  no  hesitation  about  eating  with 
them  tho  they  were  uncircumdsed  and 
had  not  observed  the  Jewish  laws  con- 
cerning meats  and  purifyings.  Dis- 
sension was  first  started  up  by  stricter 
Jewish  Christians — ^like  those  at  Anti- 
och  who  had  influenced  the  conduct  of 
Peter  and  Barnabas — who  came  with 
letters  of  recommendation  (3  Cor.  iii.  1) , 
probably  from  Judea.  A  party  fol- 
lowed them  known  as  the  Petrine 
party,  while  the  rest  of  the  church, 
chiefly  Greek  Gentiles,  werq  the  Paul- 


ine party.  From  the  preaching  of 
Apollos  there  originated  a  third  party, 
after  Paul's  third  visit,  the  Apolline 
party.  A  few  stood  aloof,  holding  to 
Christ  alone,  and  like  Paul  himself  re- 
fusing to  call  themselves  after  any  hu- 
man teacher.  The  church  became  thus 
ioJly  divided,  as  they  naturally  met  the 
active,  inquiring,  and  speculative  tam 
of  mind  among  the  Greeks. 

BeiU in  Corinth.— 'Whesi  Paul  visited 
Corinth  the  second  time  he  found  mtuh 
thai  called  for  very  gra/ce  rebuke  and  ex- 
treme meaeures  (2  Cor.  ii.  1 ;  xii.  21) . 
Shortly  before  he  wrote  the  flrst  Epistie 
he  had  written  an  Bpistle  (rince  loet), 
in  which  he  bad  warned  them  against 
keeping  company  with  fornicators  (1 
Cor.  V.  9) .  The  Corinthians  had  also 
written  a  letter  to  him  (1  Cor.  vii.  1). 
no  doubt  in  answer  to  his  epistle* 
which  was  probably  handed  to  the 
Apostle  by  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus.  whom  he  mentioned  in  1 
Cor.  zvi.  17,  18.  In  this  letter  the 
Corinthians  had  askt  him  certain 
questions,  concerning  thefoUawing  eub- 
Jeete: 

(1)  Whether  the  single  life  was  not  to  be 
preferred  to  marriage  (1  Oor.  tII.  1). 

(9)  Whether  it  was  allowable  for  Chris- 
tians to  eat  meat  olTered  in  saoriftoe  to  idglf 
(TllL  1^. 
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(8)  OoncerniDg  the  proper  value  and  use 
of  spiritual  gifts,  especially  that  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues  (zii.  1). 

(4)  Concerning  the  collection  for  their 
poor  brethren  in  Judea,  which  Paul  had 
askt  them  to  establish  (xri.  1). 

Paul  had  also  heard  from  other 
sources — as  from  the  bearers  of  the 
letter,  and  from  the  members  of  the 
household  of  Chloe — some  other  things 
that  troubled  and  disturbed  him,  «tic4 
M  thefoliawing  : 

(1)  Ck>noeming  the  divisions  among  them. 

(8)  Concerning  the  disorder  in  their  meet- 
ings for  worship,  especially  at  the  Lord^s 
Supper  (zi.  18). 

(8)  Conoeming  the  unchaste  practises  tol- 
erated in  the  church,  especially  one  very 
olTenslTe  case  mentioned  (▼.  1). 

(4)  That  they  carried  their  private  quarrels 
before  the  heathen  tribunals  (ri.  1), 

PatU*s  Attention  to  them. — All  these 
matters  needed  the  (Mention  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Apostle,  which  he  gave  in  hie 
two  Epiitlee. 

These  Epistles  were  especially  ad- 
dreet  to  Greek  PeciUiariiies  and  Greek 
Needs.  The  difQculties  and  disorders 
in  the  church  at  Corinth  largely  grew 
out  of  the  Qreek  nature  and  notions. 
Corinth  was  the  great  Center  and  Capi- 
tal of  Greece  Proper,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  half  a  million.  It  was  the 
center  of  art  and  science,  and  of  exten- 
sive and  varied  commerce.  A  large 
number  of  its  population  was  of  Roman 
descent,  from  the  colony  that  had  been 
sent  by  Julius  Caesar  to  restore  the  city 
after  its  desolation  and  ruin  by  Mum- 
mi  us.  Besides  this  there  was  a  large 
Greek  population,  and  many  Jews. 
As  AnUoeh  f umisht  the  starting-point 
in  Asia  for  the  evangelizing  of  the 
Greek  Gentile  world,  so  Ooriwih  was 
seized  upon  by  Paul  as  the  Greek 
center  for  the  Church  in  Europe,  from 
which  the  Gospel  might  reach  out 
widely  over  the  world  and  influence  it 
through  art  and  science  and  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce. 

jRsniJuiriMr^  attended  the  church  at 
Corinth,  as  well  9Mpeeutiia/radi9antage9. 

Corinth  was  notorious  for  its  htxwry 
and  UeenHouanem,  so  that  the  word 
"Corinthian"  had  come  to  be  used  to 


''express  conduct  the  most  voluptuous 
and  debaucht. "  Aphrodite  was  wor- 
shipt  in  Corinth  in  the  grossest  form, 
having  three  thousand  priestesses  of 
abandoned  character  ministering  at  her 
shrine. 

Equally  great  evil  was  to  be  antici- 
pated from  the  proneness  of  the  Greek 
mind  to  inteUeetual  conceit  and  party 
strife,  and  to  make  use  of  special  gifts, 
as  the  gift  of  tongues,  for  purposes  of 
self-glorification. 

It  has  accordingly  been  said,  ''that 
in  this  one  city  there  were  concentered 
in  the  fullest  degree  all  those  danger- 
ous and  corrupting  influences  which 
proceed  from  the  thoroughgoing  Epi- 
cureanism, at  once  the  most  vicious 
and  the  most  reflned. " 

In  flne,  of  all  the  places  in  the  world, 
Corinth  was  the  one  place  best  fltted  to 
Teat  the  Christian  Beiigion  with  regard 
to  its  fltness  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
corrupt  Greek  nature  in  its  manifold 
natural  and  carnal  developments,  and 
to  transform  and  save  the  Greek. 

HotD  the  EpisUes  Meet  them. — It  was 
this  Greek  nature  that  continually  re- 
asserted itself  in  Corinth  and  tliat  made 
steadiness  in  religious  progress  espedaUjf 
difflcuU.  Against  these  evils  Paul  di- 
rected his  Epistles.  The  natural  error 
with  the  Greek  was  to  trust  to  his  own 
reason  and  philosophy  and  taste  for  sal- 
vation and  the  perfecting  of  man,  as 
the  Roman  naturally  lookt  to  the  law 
and  works  for  salvation.  Paul  taught 
the  Corinthians  that  Man  can  not  Save 
himself  by  his  own  Wisdom.  The  truth 
that  tiie  Greeks  most  needed  was  that 
the  (Gospel  with  its  divine  revelation 
and  authority— (7 Afifl  Crucified  and 
Bis^  being  its  Eseene&-A&  the  only  true 
wayefUfe. 

This  is  also  vital  and  fundamental 
imUh  for  aU  the  Church;  since,  in  this 
spirit  of  self-confldent,  presumptuous 
freedom,  both  in  thought  and  conduct, 
this  Greek  spirit  reappears  in  all  ages. 

Fsail  wrote  hhJFtrstElpistle  to  carnct 
the  vital  doctrinal  and  practical  errors 
of  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  Ids  Sec- 
ond JSfputle  to  commend  the  changes 
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wrought  by  his  f  onner  EpItUe,  and  to 
oonflrm  and  still  further  guide  the 
Christiana  in  their  faith  and  life. 

First  Spistte  to  the  Corinthians. 

Paul  wrute  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  probably  from  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  in  the  year  a.d.  57. 
It  was  detigned  to  mMt  and  remedif  the 
enli  then  exUHng  in  the  church  at  Cor- 
inth. It  refers  to  the  facts  already 
given  oonoeming  the  state  of  things 
there.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  is  true  of 
the  Epistle,  as  Bleek  has  said  (Intro- 
duction to  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p. 
480): 

**It  is  fuller  and  more  Terled  in  its  subject- 
matter  than  any  other  of  the  Pauline  letters, 
or  indeed  of  the  New  Testament  epistles. 
This  truly  grand  Epistle  serres  as  a  type 
and  pattern  in  dealing  with  the  multifarious 
tendencies,  relations,  and  disorders  of  the 
Christian  Church,  almost  all  of  which  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
and  are  continually  repeated  with  Tarious 
modifications  at  Tarious  times." 

It  is  evident  that  this  Epistle  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  ehar- 
aeierqfthe  Orttk,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  and  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Church  at  Corinth. 

[Paul  gives  the  key  to  the  Corinthian  errors 
in  the  eamal  mind  and  temper  of  the  Greek 
himeelf^  to  which  he  repeatedly  calls  atten- 
tion. It  was  the  natural  man,  or  the  results 
of  the  old  life  of  nature  still  asserting  its 
power  in  Tarious  ways,  and  in  different 
forms  and  degrees  in  different  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiarities  and  relations, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Apostle 
denies  them  a  proper  spiritual  character, 
and  designates  them  as  carnal^  creatures  of 
flesh.  It  was  this  carnal  temper,  acting  out 
the  Greek  nature-^as  representing  reason, 
humanity,  and  free  derelopment  and  action, 
according  to  the  law  of  human  nature,  which 
may  be  called  the  Law  of  Human  Beaaon— 
that  led  to  the  deadly  error  of  the  Greek,  as 
shown  in  his  tendencies  to  work  out  salva- 
tion by  his  own  wisdom,  along  the  lines  of 
free  evolution  of  human  natvret  instead  of 
depending  upon  the  wisdom  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel.] 

It  was  hia  tendency  to  regard  Salwi' 
tion  as  the  Evolution  af  Human  Ifature, 
that  led  him  topt^  pkHotophy  and  do- 
quenee  in  the  plaee  of  Ohritt  orudfled, 
and  the  teaching  of  these  in  the  place 


of  the  preaching  of  the  GoqmL  It 
was  this,  too,  that  led  to  the  irregulari- 
ties that  have  been  noticed,  as  well  as 
to  irngularitiei  of  conduct  and  life, 
secular  and  religious,  and  to  the  aibp- 
tidtm,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  Epistle  presents  Paul*9  dMndg 
inepirod  protnte  against  the  false  teach- 
ers, who  in  the  name  of  wisdom  and 
freedom  were  exalting  error  and  vice 
in  that  great  center  of  thought  and 
luxury.  His  aim  was  to  bring  the 
(^ur^  to  the  trtte  bans  nf  Ooopei  foiedom 
in  subjection  to  Christ,  in  doing  which 
he  presented  as  his  Central  Theme 
ohritt  Orudfied  as  the  only  true  Wisdom 
and  iMiy  ^Salvation,— thus  emphasis- 
ing again,  but  from  another  point  of 
view  than  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  con- 
venient Outline  of  First  Corinthians, 
based  upon  that  of  Lange,  as  carrying 
out  Paul's  purpose  of  leading  the  Co- 
rinthian Church  to  realize  the  true  idea 
of  the  Church,  and  to  rid  itself  of  all 
those  faults  and  defects  that  arose  from 
the  false  Greek  notion  of  human  nature 
and  human  wisdom,  and  that  obstructed 
its  proper  growth  and  progress : 

Iktboduction.  — Paul 's  benediction 
and  his  hope  for  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians.    Ch.  i.  1-9. 

Pabt  Fibst.— Defects  consisting  in 
"a  lack  of  sound  Christian  community 
of  feeling,  growing  out  of  lack  of  sound 
doctrine  and  true  wisdom. "  Ch.  i.  10- 
xiv. 

L  Regarding  the  position  of  Church  mem- 
bers toward  Christ  and  His  ministers,  Christ 
crucified  being  the  only  foundation  and  the 
only  message  of  His  ministers.    Ch.  i.  lO-iv. 

IL  Regarding  the  discipline  of  unworthy 
and  corrupt  Church  members.    Ch.  t. 

IIL  Regarding  the  proper  demeanor  of 
Church  members  in  their  civil,  social,  and 
marital  relations.    Ch.  vl.-viL 

IV.  Regarding  the  conduct  of  the  strong 
and  liberal-minded  toward  the  weak,  in 
things  morally  indifferent.    Oh.  vili.-x. 

y.  Regarding  deportment  at  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Church.    Ch.  xl.-xiv. 

Part  Sbcond.— A  defect  in  doctrinal 
knowledge,  and  of  stedfastness  to  the 
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article  of  the  leBurrectioD  of  the  dead, 
as  resting  on  Christ's  resurrectioD  and 
being  fundamental.    Ch.  xv. 

Conclusion.— Practical  instructions 
and  suggestions,  and  greetings  and 
parting  wishes,  with  earnest  exhorta- 
tion.    Ch.  xyi. 

Second  Spistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Paul  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  in  Macedonia,  during  his 
Journey  from  Ephesus  to  Achaia,  to 
send  to  the  church  by  Titus,  to  com- 
mend the  rtformation  that  had  been 
wrought  in  ihem  by  hit  First  Bpietie, 
and  in  order  further  to  expose  the 
worthlessness  of  their  false  wisdom. 
He  seeks  further  to  impress  upon  the 
Corinthians  the  True  Wisdom  of  ih^ 
OroM  in  Salvation, 

The  Apoetle'B  Method—Aa  *"  his  letter 
had  awakened,  and  had  reestablisht  the 
fear  of  Qod  in  their  hearts,  and  integ- 
rity in  their  walk,^  his  sorrowing 
heart,  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  at 
Ephesus,  was  reyived  by  the  good 
news.  While  commending  their  re- 
form and  spiritual  restoration,  he  un- 
folds for  them  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
consolations  that  fill  his  own  heart  in 
the  midst  of  trial,  as  showing  ^'the 
power  of  life  by  which  he  lived  in 
Christ.  "  It  was  the  Power  of  this  Divine 
Life  that  the  Oorinthians  needed  in  order 
that  they  might  be  both  transformed 
and  sustained  ^  the  midst  of  their 
peculiar  trials  aAl  temptations. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  especially 
to' direct  his  efforts  to  the  restoration 
and  confirmation  of  his  Apostolic  Au' 
thoritp  which  had  been  so  bitterly  and 
obstinately  assailed,  and  to  the  removal 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  efforts 
for  their  good.  The  persons  who  had 
brought  about  this  state  of  things  were 
evidently  Judaizers  (2  Cor.  xi.  22), 
who  had  done  their  work  in  the  interest 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism. 
Says  Lange : 

*'Tli^  seem  to  have  been  especially  dto- 
tingnliht  for  their  opposition  to  Faults 
apostollo  aathority.  as  for  their  seal  in  be- 
lief of  llie  Jewish  law  and  for  Christianity 
as  a  merely  legal  system.** 


This  Epistle  is  of  special  Historical 
Interest.  The  circumstances  that  call  ed 
it  forth  made  it  especially  personal.  It 
gives  the  clearest  insight  into  the 
character  and  life  of  Paul  that  has  any- 
where been  given.  It  shows  espe- 
cially the  high  moral  character  and 
religious  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  his  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  good  of 
souls,  and  his  honorable  dealing  with 
all  his  fellow  laborers. 

Incidentally  important  Doctrinal 
Prints  are  toucht  upon,  as  for  ex- 
ample: The  testimony  of  conscience 
(ch.  L  12-14) ;  the  power  of  the 
Church  in  cases  of  discipline  (ch.  ii. 
8-8) ;  the  contrast  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Mosaic  dispensations  (ch. 
iii.  S-18) ;  the  prospect  of  a  building 
of  Qod,  a  house  not  made  with  hands 
in  the  heavens  (ch.  v.  1-8) ;  the  object 
of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of 
the  reconciliation  effected  by  Him  (ch. 
▼.  14-21 ;  viil.  9) ;  the  duty  of  separa- 
tion from  the  world  (ch.  vi.  14-18) ; 
the  nature  of  godly  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance (ch.  vii.  8-11) ;  the  true  method 
of  charitable  contribution  (ch.  viil.  1 ; 
ix.  15) ;  the  limits  and  nature  of  inspira- 
tion (ch.  viii.  8.  10) ;  and  the  signs  of 
the  divine  Apostleship  (ch.  xii.  12). 

The  following  OuUine  qf  Second  Oo 
rinthians  may  open    the  way  to  its 
further  study : 

iNTBODuonoN.  — Sslutations  and  vin- 
dication of  the  Apostle's  truth  and  sin- 
cerity.   Ch.  i.-ii.  4. 

Pabt  Fibst.— The  Apostle  seeks 
further  to  correct  the  defects  in  the 
feelings  and  views  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  resulting  from  imperfect 
grasp  of  Christ  crucified  and  thef 
Gospel.    Ch.  ii.  5-vii.  16. 

L  He  giyee  further  direotion  regarding 
the  tnoestuous  person  (rebuked  in  1  Corin- 
thians), now  penitent    Oh.  it  6-18. 

II.  fie  exiMtiates  on  the  nature,  dignity, 
motives,  and  aims  of  the  apostollo  offloe. 
Oh.  11.  14-T.  la 

IIL  He  endeavors  to  bring  the  Corinthian 
Christians  into  perfect  accord  with  himself 
and  with  the  Goiipel.    Ch.  ▼.  ll-vil.  1. 

IV.  He  pleads  with  them  to  reoeive  him, 
joyfully  acknowledging  their  kindly  reoep- 
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tloD  of  his  former  robukM  and  eztaortatlona. 
CSi.  Til.  9-16. 

Part  Sboond.— The  Apostle  holds 
up  for  their  imitation  the  libemlity 
and  promptitude  of  the  Macedonian 
Christians  in  their  proposed  collection 
for  the  Christians  in  Judea,  and  sets 
forth  the  principles  of  Christian  giv- 
ing.   Ch.  viii.-iz. 

Part  Third.— The  Apostle  Tindi- 
cates  his  authority  and  character  against 
the  charges  of  false  teachers.  Ch.  x.~ 
xiii.  4. 

Conclusion.  —  Final  exhortation, 
farewell,  and  benediction.  Ch.  ziii. 
4-14. 

The  Spistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Qalatia.  or 
Oaio-Qnecia,  in  Phrygia,  a  people  of 
(Gallic  or  Germanic  origin,  who  after 
various  wanderings  past  over  and 
settled  in  Asia  Minor.  They  became 
associated  with  the  surrounding  Greeks 
and  their  civilization,  but  retained 
their  own  vernacular  in  the  inter- 
course of  common  life.  They  were 
thus  BO  united  by  a  natural  and  com- 
mon bond  tliat  Paul  could  address  an 
Epistle  to  them  collectively.  The 
Galatian  churches  vrere  founded  by  Paul 
(Gal.  i.  8 ;  iv.  13-10),  probably  during 
his  second  missionary  tour.  The 
Epistle  was  written  after  the  visit  of 
Paul  to  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Acts  zv. 
and  after  Paul  had  been  twice  in 
Galatia  (ch.  iv.  18).  It  was  probably 
written  from  Ephesus,  near  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  or  that  to  the  Romans. 

[When  Paul  flrst  Tigited  Oalatia  tome  of  his 
ooDTerts  came  from  the  Jewish  qrnaicoff  and 
belonged  to  the  circumcision  (ch.  iii.  18.  21, 
S6;  It.  8,  5),  altho  moat  of  his  conTerts  came 
trom  the  heathen  population  (ch.  ill.  89;  It. 
8.  18.  17.  91:  ▼.  8:  ri.  18).  The  O^iUOe 
oonverti  had  reoeived  the  Apostle  on  his  flrst 
visit,  when  he  was  sufferinR  from  some 
grievous  bodily  ailment,  with  special  cor- 
diality; and  this  circumstance  had  added  to 
the  interest  and  efficiency  of  his  preaching 
(iv.  18).  Subsequently,  and  after  the  Apos- 
tle*s  departure,  Judaixing  Ckrittiant,  claim- 
ing to  oome  with  the  approval  and  authority 


of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  ''crept  in  ua- 
awarsS"  into  the  Oalatiaa  charohes  and 
stirred  up  controversy  by  Insifitiiig  that  all 
the  Otntiie  members  ahtmld  be  eircumcieed. 
These  teachers  were  unserupulous  in  their 
elTorts  to  undermine  the  apostolic  authority 
of  Paul,  representing  him  as  inferior  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerosalcnn.  Tliey  sncoeeded  la 
influencing  some  of  the  rentleas  spirits  in  the 
church,  thereby  producing  discontent  and 
hindering  the  work  of  the  Apostle.  When 
Paul  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  to  the  churches 
collectively  his  Bpistle,  In  order  to  corred 
iMeevHl 

The  condition  of  things  in  the 
churches  and  the  Apostle  *8  purpose  in 
writing  decided  the  tlianecfiheEpUtU. 
That  theme  was,  JugtifiaUion  u  bjf 
Fttith  in  Christ  Alone.  The  theme 
Mated  neffotively,  or  as  it  needs  to  be 
considered  in  PauVs  argument  with  the 
Galatians,  is,  Juitifleation  i$  impomble 
hy  Ritee  and  Ceremoniei, 

The  Epistle  in  this  way  meets  the 
error  conceroing  salvation,  into  which 
the  Jew  naturally  feU,  and  against 
which  he  needed  to  be  especially 
guarded.  And  while  it  met  the  needs 
of  tlie  Galatians  at  that  time,  it  was 
also  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Jew 
in  this  regard  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  those  who,  like  the  Jew,  are 
inclined  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  the 
forms  of  religion  to  the  neglect  of  its 
spirit  and  essence. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  consists 
of  Three  Parte  : 

Pabt  First.— Paul  affirms  and 
proves  his  Divine  calling  and  author- 
ity, as  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  which  had 
been  called  in  question  by  some  in 
Galatia.     Ch.  i.-ii. 

» 

Part  Second.— He  establishea  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
that  justification  is  entirely  by  faith, 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law.  Ch. 
iii.-iv. 

Pabt  Thibd.  —He  gives  some  appro- 
priate warnings  and  practical  direc- 
tions, and  closes  with  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation against  trusting  in  drcamdsion 
or  in  anything  else  than  the  crofls  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    Ch.  v.-tI. 

These  EpisUefr-^to  the  Bomans,  the 
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CoriDthians,  and  the  Qalatians^em- 
brace  humanity  as  it  appears  in  its 
three  great  types,  Roman,  Greek,  and 
Jew,  and  in  its  three  fundamental  legal 


tendencies— <{»  9etk  /MttUion  either  by 
the  Deeds  of  the  Moral  Law,  or  by  those 
of  tits  Law  of  Beaeon,  or  by  thoee  of  the 
Ceremonial  Law. 


PASTORAL  SECTION, 

THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Waylahd  Hoyt,  D.D. 


JuNB  6-12.— Thb  Highest  Possi- 
BLB  Thought— Hallowbd  bb  Tht 
Name. 

EUeeed  are  the  peacemakers  :  for  they 
shaUbeeaUedtheehildrenqfOod.-^MM. 
yi.  9. 

Name  is  significant.  Back  in  my 
boyhood,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
midnight,  I  was  seized  once  with  a 
spasm  of  childish  terror.  My  mother 
heard  my  cry,  and  coming  to  me, 
spoke  amid  the  darkness,  "I  am 
mother."  That  name  revealed  her. 
It  stood  for  all  she  was — her  tender- 
ness, love,  care,  watchfulness.  The 
boyish  fright  past  in  an  instant  at 
the  sweet  syllabling  of  her  name.  80 
the  name  of  God  stands  for  God,  as 
He  has  revealed  Himself  in  nature, 
in  Scripture,  in  Jesus  Christ  80,  to 
pray,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,  is  to  pray. 
Hallowed  be  Thyeslf.  It  is  the  highest 
possible  human  thought  of  God. 

Think,  further— iJa22tno«l  be  Thy 
name.  To  hallow  is  to  set  apart,  sanc- 
tify, show  forth  as  ^cred.  And  it  is 
God  Himself  we  are  taught  to  pray 
may  be  thus  hallowed.  A.nd  surely, 
God  is  worthy  of  such  hallowing. 

(A.)  Consider,  what  such  hallowing 
of  the  name  of  God  will  necessarily 
prevent. 

(a)  It  win  prevent  irreverent  and 
profane  speech  of  Him. 

Said  one  to  i&nother  terribly  profane : 

**Bat  If  thou  will  twear,  stop  UU  yoo  g«t 
through  the  turnpike  on  the  moor,  where 
none  but  God  and  thjielf  can  hear.** 

Afterward,  this  one  who  had  been 

thus  reproved  made  antwer : 

''Ah.  master,  do  yon  know  wliat  yon  said 


to  me  about  swearinK?  I  wee  thundentruok. 
I  went  on  the  road  and  got  through  the  turn- 
pike  and  reacht  the  moor,  and  there  I 
thought  that  tho  I  was  alone,  yet  God  was 
with  me,  and  I  trembled  to  think  how  He 
had  been  with  me  and  had  known  all  my 
■ins  and  follies  my  life  long." 

The  thought  of  God  cured  him. 
How  much  men  need  such  hallowing 
thought  of  God  to  still  the  profanities 
on  their  angry  or  thoughtless  lips! 
There  is  no  more  senseless,  inexcusable 
habit  than  this  of  profanity.  Pray 
rather,  HaUowed  be  Thy  name,  and  be 
reverently  still  in  the  Great  Presence. 

{b)  It  will  prevent  complaining 
thought  of  God. 

A  little  child  was  laughing  at  a  man 
for  doing  such  a  childish  thing  as 
blowing  soap-bubbles.  But  the  man 
was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  doing  it  that  he  might 
study  the  laws  of  light  as  discerned  in 
the  bubble ' s  iridescence.  So  what  may 
seem  very  strange  to  us  is  highest  wis- 
dom in  the  larger  thought  of  God. 
And  hallowing  the  name  of  God  will 
keep  us  from  complaining.  We  shall 
rather  reverently  trust  His  wisdom. 

(0)  It  will  prevent  defrauding  action 
toward  Him.  Hallowing  His  name, 
we  shall  regard  His  Sabbath ;  we  shall 
be  recognizing  the  fact  of  our  stew- 
ardship toward  Him  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  possessions. 

(B)  Consider  now,  to  what  a  real 
praying  of  this  prayer  a  real  having 
of  this  highest  possible  thought  win 
incite  us. 

(a)  Certainly  It  will  incite  to  prayer. 
We  shall  delight  in  c(»nmunion  with 
God. 
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Heed  these  personal  calls  of  the 
Master,  and  quiMy.  ''And  she  arose 
quickly,  and  came  unto  him."  We 
miss  so  much  by  laggardness,  by  fail- 
ure of  swift  response. 

June  2(>-26.~CkosbCurrent8. 

N<>u>  is  myaotU  traubkd;  and  what 
shaU  Idayf  Father;  woe  me  from  thU 
hour:  hut  far  this  eause  came  1  unto  this 
hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  ttame.  Then 
came  there  a  toiee  from  heawn,  saying, 
1  hate  both  glorified  it,  and  teiU  glorify  it 
again.— John  xli.  27,  28. 

Behold,  in  our  Scripture,  the  great 
fact  that  our  Lord  is  not  distant  from 
us ;  that  He  is  veritably  tied  together 
with  ourselves  by  similar  experiences ; 
that  that  most  comforting  Scripture, 
Heb.  iv.  15,  is  exactly  true. 

(A)  Consider,  our  Lord  is  in  the 
close  vision  of  His  cross.  As  one  ap- 
proaching a  rugged  mountain  gets  at 
last  within  the  shadow  of  it,  and  be- 
holds, undimmed  by  distance,  its  rocky 
and  frowning  ridges,  which  yet  he 
must  somehow  sbale,  so  it  was  with 
our  Lord  and  His  near  passion. 

Then,  the  method  of  that  cross— the 
thorny  and  transfixing  way  of  sacrifice 
He  is  doomed  to  tread,  opens  before 
Him,  and  takes  before  His  prophetic 
sight  disUncter  form.  It  is  an  awful 
way — that  way  of  the  cross. 

At  once,  as  with  the  bravest  soldiers 
Just  passing  into  battle.  His  soul  is 
troubled — tost,  agitated,  blown  hither 
and  thither  as  the  waves  are  by  the 
wind.  Our  Lord  is  caught  amid  cross- 
currents. 

Attend  here  to  a  little  accurate  ex- 
egesis. "Now  is  my  soul  troubled," 
exclaims  our  Lord.  There  are  in  the 
New  Testament,  two  words,  sometimes 
interchangeably  and  sometimes  special- 
izingly  used  to  designate  either  two 
departments  of  the  same  thing,  or  two 
different  things— p/Mtima  and  psuehe. 
Pneuma  means,  either  that  department 
of  the  human  spirit^  or  that  separate 
spiritual  entity  within  a  man  which 
fronts  Godward,  which  has  special  re- 
oeptivity  for  Qod,  which  is  the  seat 


and  home  of  conscience,  worship,  all 
the  highest  things  a  man  feels  and 
knows  toward  God. 

But  peueke  is  either  the  name  for  a 
lower  department  of  the  human  spirit 
or  a  lower  entity  belonging  to  it.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  usual  human  life,  in 
fears,  hopes,  affections,  intellect. 

While  the  characteristic  of  the 
pneuma  is  that  it  looks  Godward,  the 
characteristic  of  the  peuehe  is  that  it 
looks  earthward.  While  pneuma  is 
that  which  specially  allies  a  man  with 
God,  peueke  is  that  which  specially 
allies  a  man  with  his  fellows  and  with 
his  present  earthly  state  of  being. 

Now  is  My  soul  troubled !  exclaims 
our  Lord.  And  the  word  translated 
soul  is  psuehe — the  lowliest  portion  and 
department  of  a  man 's  spiritual  nature ; 
the  place  and  region  of  His  *more 
earthly  dreads,  hopes,  simply  intellec- 
tual convictions. 

All  this  is  very  wonderful,  beauti- 
ful, and  disclosing  to  us  of  the  real 
humanity  of  our  Lord.  Our  Lord  was 
possest  of  psuehe — soul — this  lower 
region  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  our- 
selves. Our  Lord  had  a  kind  of  dual- 
ity in  His  human  nature,  Just  as  we 
have. 

And  it  was  this  more  earthward  part 
of  Him  that,  in  the  near  presence  of 
His  cross,  was  shaken  with  dread  be- 
fore it ;  was  in  a  kind  of  clash  with  His 
higher  nature  because  of  it ;  was  hesi- 
tant *and  almost  yielding  from  the  go- 
ing on  toward  the  awful  cross;  was 
plunged  into  the  swirl  of  cross-currents 
concerning  it. 

These  cross-currents  dose  before  the 
cross— do  they  not  represent  and  inter* 
pret  in  most  real  way  your  own  experi- 
ences before  some  sorrow,  compas- 
sion, sacrifice,  dutyf 

(B)  Having  thus  discovered  the  fact 
of  these  cross-currents  in  our  Lord, 
take  another  step,  and  learn  from  Him 
the  method  of  triumph  amidst  them 
and  over  them. 

Our  Lord  is  in  the  very  vortex  of 
these  cross-currents.  **Now  is  my 
soul  troubled,"  He  exclaima     The  re- 
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flucut  pressure  of  tlie  sore  temptation 
sweeps  Him  backward  into,  at  least,  a 
momentary  hesitation.  "  What  shall  I 
■ay?**  He  exclaims  further.  "Shall  I 
■ay.  Father,  save  Me  from  this  hourf 
Release  Me,  I  can  not  go  on  with  the 
abysmal  taslc ;  I  must  refuse  the  croas ; 
anything  but  that  I** 

Then,  at  once,  the  cross-currents  are 
baffled  and  subdued.  Serenely  and 
steadily  our  Lord  arises  from  all  these 
agitations.  He  again  exclaims:  ''But 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour ; 
Father,  glorify  thy  name  I** 

What  was  the  way  of  our  Lord's 
triumph  amidst  and  over  these  buifet- 
ing  cross-currents?  Do  you  not  see 
plainly  f  It  was  the  way  of  His  steady 
adherence  to  His  main  purpose  not- 
withstanding cross*  currents.  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name!"  It  was  by  the 
empire  of  what  was  highest  in  Him 
over  that  which  was  lower  in  Him.  It 
was  by  crowning  of  tbepneuma  aboTe 
thepiuehe. 

So  let  us  be  true  amid  cross-currents. 
If  we  are  Christians  this  is  the  main 
purpose  of  our  lives— the  serving  and 
the  glorifying  Qod.  Crown  over  your- 
self this  main  purpose.  At  all  hazards 
do  it,  so  you  shall  go  onward  right 
nobly  and  compel  the  cross-currents 
into  smoothness  and  placidity.  And 
for  you  there  shall  be  the  help  of  this 
sympathizing  Christ,  who,  by  personal 
experience,  knows  all  about  these 
swirling  cross-currents. 


June  27-80;  July  1-8.— Triumph. 

And  the  light  Mneth  in  darknem; 
and  the  darkneu  ean^prehendeth  it  nct.^ 
John  i.  5. 

That  word  translated,  comprehended, 
will  bear  a  better  and,  I  think,  a  truer 
meaning— overcame.  **And  the  light 
shineth  in  darkness  and  the  darkness 
overcame  it  not. "  Under  the  guidance 
of  such  translation,  think  of  our  Lord*s 
IHftmph.  ''And  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness," — no  words  can  better  tell 
the  meaning  of  the  incarnate  Christ's 
entrance  into  our  world. 

Always  there  was  some  light  shining 


into  the  darkness.    The  darkni 
never  so  dense  but  that  some  luminoua 
streaks  were  shooting  through  U. 

(a)  There  was  the  light  of  nAtave. 
RonL  i.  20. 

(6)  There  was  the  light  of  oon- 
scienoe.     Rom.  ii.  15. 

(e)  There  was  the  light  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  ritual— a  kind  of  kinder- 
garten school  of  spiritual  truth. 

(d)  There  was  the  light  of  prophecy. 
But  all  this  light  was  but  as  the  stream- 
ing of  scattered  stars,  in  the  presence  of 
the  sunburst  of  a  June  noon  oomp«ied 
with  the  light  of  Christ. 

(A)  Christ  is  light  concerning  Ck)d. 
"  No  man  knoweth  who  the  Father  Is 
but  the  Son."  "He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father." 

(B)  Christ  is  light  concerning  man. 

(a)  His  dignity  and  value.  What 
must  not  be  the  essential  nobility  of 
that  human  nature  in  which  Deity 
would  incarnate  Himself? 

(b)  His  sin.  What  awful  and  black 
background  of  sin  do  not  the  pure 
life  and  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  dis- 
close 1 

(e)  The  forgiveness  of  man*8  sin. 
Christ's  atonement  is  satisfaction  for 
man's  sin. 

(d)  Concerning  another  life.  Christ's 
resurrection  is  complete  disclosure  of 
another  life. 

•  Such  light  as  this  concerning  God 
and  man  the  incarnate  Christ  has 
streamed  into  our  world.  And  the 
blessed,  heart-helping  fact  is,  the  dark- 
overcomes  it  not. 

Consider  first— hi storicaUy,  the  dark- 
has  not  overcome  the  light. 

(a)  Very  wonderful  is  the  slight  im- 
pression our  Lord  made  upon  contem- 
porary history.  Tacitus  has  but  a 
sneering  allusion  to  **  one  Christus. " 

(6)  Very  wonderful— the  early  op- 
position to  Christianity.  There  were 
three  great  preparations  for  Christian- 
ity—the Jewish,  to  introduce  the  ideas 
of  God,  Messiah.  But  Judaism  set  it- 
self against  Christianity.  The  prepa- 
ration Greek— the  preparation  of  phi- 
losophy and  language.    But  the  cross 
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was  the  Boorn  of  the  cultured  Greek. 
The  preparation  Roman  — to  furnish 
peaceful  roadway  for  the  dissemination 
of  Christianity  But  all  the  might  of 
the  Roman  emperors  arrayed  itself 
against  Christianity. 

{e)  Very  wonderful  that  Christianity 
should  have  past  to  conquest,  consid- 
ering the  doctrines  it  preacht.  There 
is  no  appeal  in  these  doctrines  to  the 
sensual  man,  as  there  is,  e,g,,  in  the 
doctrines  of  Mohammedanism. 

{d)  It  is  also  very  wonderful  that 
Christianity  should  have  past  to  con- 
quest, considering  its  weapon.  That 
weapon  was  not  the  sword,  but  simply 
preaching. 

(«)  Nor  could  the  darkness  of  a  cor- 
rupt church  overcome  Christianity. 


The  Reformation    broke  through  the 
darkness. 

(/ )  In  modem  missions  also  the  light 
has  been  overcoming  the  darkness. 

Consider,  second— experimentally,  in 
the  individual  heart,  the  darkness  does 
not  overcome  the  light.  There  is  spir 
itual  regeneration.  And  the  path  of 
the  Just  goes  on  shining  unto  tiie  per- 
fect day. 

Consider,  third— as  the  darkness  has 
not  overcome  the  light  in  the  past,  so 
in  the  future  it  shall  not.  The  past  of 
Christianity  is  prophecy  of  triumph. 

Therefore — 

(a)  Be  of  hopeful  courage. 

{h)  Ally  yourself  with  the  light. 

(e)  Do  your  share  against  the  dark- 
ness. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS. 

Conferance,  Not  Criticisin  —  Not  a  Review  Section  ~  Not  DiacQMion,  but  Bzperieoce 

and  Sugfeations. 


Senmm-Biiilding. 

Db.  D.  J.  BuBBBLL's  witness,  in 
the  January  number  of  Thb  RBvmw, 
on  the  subject  of  sermon  building,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  attention,  if  only 
as  evidence  to  the  enormous  and  hard 
work  put  into  their  discourses  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  This  may  be 
a  surprise  to  many  laymen,  and  a  cor- 
rective against  thoughtless  criticism. 

But  one  matter  suggests  itself  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Burrell*s  method. 
*'0n  Monday,  selected  themes  for  both 
sermons. "  If  this  much  is  granted,  the 
rest  of  the  week's  work  may  easily  be 
accepted.  But  I  confess  that  for  my- 
self I  do  not  understand  how  a  minister 
can  so  proceed  to  select  themes.  How 
can  he  be  sure  that  God  requires  him 
to  preach  on  the  **  Outside  of  the  Plat- 
ter"? For  me,  no  labor  is  so  hard  as 
the  preliminary  study,  reading,  prayer, 
Bong,  visitation.  Nq  active  pastor  can 
be  without  a  general  conviction  of  what 
his  message  should  be,  but  the  fiarticu- 
lar  phxBse  and  the  immediate  word 
must  be  derelopt  bj  a  pieMure  from 


on  higlL  Critical  and  prayerful  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  this  expectant 
attitude,  "Lord,  wliat  is  the  message 
that  Thou  wilt  send  by  Thy  servant  next 
Sabbath?"  together  with  wide  reading 
and  pastoral  inquiry,  fill  my  week  up 
to  Thursday,  when,  usually,  the  sub- 
ject flashes  before  me  in  definite  lines. 
Very  often  the  Scripture  passage  comes 
thus  to  me  in  the  night,  or  awakes  me 
with  the  words  in  my  mouth  in  early 
morning.  The  rest  of  the  prepara- 
tion requires  labor,  but  it  is  direct  and 
delightful  toil,  when  all  the  material 
comes  trooping  along  for  service. 

A  second  remark  may  be  that  most 
minds  differ  from  Caesar's,  who  could 
dictate  to  several  scribes  upon  different 
themes,  maintaining  as  many  consecu- 
tive trains  of  thought  at  one  time.  For 
myself,,  I  usually  find  the  second  scormon 
growing  out  of  the  morning's  dis- 
course as  a  correlated  theme.  This, 
from  the  material  already  gathered  and 
unused,  Is  frequently  thrown  into  form 
on  Saturday  and  developt  in  the  three 
houn  preceding  the  Sabbath  evening 
■ervioe. 
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I  remember  that  our  Profeeaor  of 
Uomiletics  in  the  Sembiary,  who  was 
for  thirty  yean  one  of  your  prominent 
New  York  pastors,  oonfest  that  be  had 
often  spent  days  together  finding  his 
theme,  even  going  so  far  as  to  roll  in 
agony  upon  his  study  floor ;  but  when 
it  came,  it  came  with  power.  Yet  his 
methodical  ways  and  his  studious  toil 
were  no  less  than  such  as  Dr.  Burrell 
indicates.  This  last  fact  is  almost  uni- 
Tersally  attested  as  necessary 

Qbobob  W.  Bordbn. 

South  Aububn,  Nbbb. 


Misqnotad  Scriptnxes. 

In  the  February  number  of  Thb 
HoMiLKTic  Review,  page  174, 1  find  a 
misquotation  under  the  heading  of 
subject ;    **  For  Judgment. " 

''And  Jesus  said.  For  Judgment  I 
am  come  unto  this  world,  that  they 
which  see  not  might  see;  and  that 
they  which  see  might  not  be  blind" 
(John.  ix.  89) . 

This  should  read :  **  And  Jesus  said, 
For  Judgment  I  am  come  into  [not 
''unto'*]  this  world,  that  they  which 
see  not  might  see ;  and  that  they  which 
see  might  be  made  blind"  [not  **  might 
not  be  blind"]. 

C.  R.  Thompson. 

PmiJFSViLLB,  Pa. 


«  Plagiarism  in  the  Polpit. '' 

Apropos  to  the  Editorial  Notes  in 
The  Review  of  May  under  the  topic 
"Plagiarism  in  the  Pulpit,"  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question.  The  Review 
publishes  from  month  to  month  treat- 


ments of  many  texts.  The  outline  of  a 
sermon  is  given  to  a  greater  or  kss 
extent.  Then  also  the  prayer-meeting 
topics  by  Dr.  Hoyt  are  publlsht  regu- 
larly. This  is  the  question  that  oomea 
to  me,  and  I  want  the  Judgmeuc  cif  1*hb 
Review  in  the  matter.  Is  ih  wiuug  w/ 
take  these  outlines  and  contract  them 
or  expand  them  as  one  may  wish,  pat- 
ting in  of  course  much  new  material, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  using  much 
that  is  in  the  outline  br  prayer -meeting 
service? 

The  writer  confesses  that  he  is  not 
dear  on  the  matter.  At  times  it  seems 
to  him  that  it  is  not  the  thing  to  do. 
Then  again  comes  the  thought :  When 
the  outline  has  been  made  mine ;  when 
I  have  workt  it  over  *.  when  I  have  in- 
troduced my  own  ideas,  have  I  not  a 
right  to  use  the  matter  in  that  way?  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  kindness  if  you  will 
give  me  your  opinion  in  the  case. 
Fairbury.  Nebr.  F.W.R 

[This  is  doubtless  a  very  common 
perplexity.  The  discourses,  outlines, 
etc. ,  are  given  for  suggestion  and  stim- 
ulation, rather  than  for  use  in  the  form 
in  which  they  appear.  A  man  who  is 
intellectually  active  and  alert  will  find 
in  them  starting-points  from  which  to 
proceed,  and  material  to  work  over  from 
his  own  point  of  view  and  for  his  own 
special  ends.  Such  working  over, 
modification,  and  assimilation  by  the 
man  who  does  his  own  thinking  will 
leave  the  connection  of  the  result  with 
the  model  almost  unrecognizable.  It 
will  be  practically  the  man's  own. — 
Editon,] 


SOCIAL  SECTION. 

SOCIAL  STUDY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Bt  J.  H.  W.  Stucxenbero,  D.D. 


History  does  not  confirm  the  favorite 
theory  that  an  inherent  energy  in  hu- 
man nature  impels  it  to  continuous 
progress.  Can  this  progress  be  a£Brmed 
of  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  of  the 
older  civilizations  in  general?    China 


was  least  disturbed  by  the  incursions 
of  foreigners,  yet  how  slow  the  for- 
ward movement  for  centuries,  if  there 
was  movement  at  all.  So  we  are  told 
that  *'ln  the  more  secluded  parts  of 
Arabia,  the  moat  civilised  tribesmen 
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are  still,  so  far  as  we  can  Judge,  at 
exactly  the  same  level  as  the  majority 
of  their  ancestors 'four  thousand  years 
ago.** 


Wb  have  long  been  familiar  wilii  the 
saying  that  society  makes  criminals. 
Has  any  one  ever  heard  that  society 
makes  saints?      

St.  Simon,  who  regarded  himself  as 
a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  devoted 
his  life  to  social  reform.  While  a 
young  man  he  had  himself  awakened 
by  his  servant  every  morning  with  the 
words:  "Arise,  Count,  for  you  have 
great  things  to  accomplish." 


Social  workers  should  take  courage. 
Every  great  movement  is  apt*  to  be 
treated  with  indifference  or  even  con- 
tempt in  the  beginning.  Christianity 
itself  in  its  first  centuries  in  the  Roman 
empire  was  no  exception.  And  re- 
specting the  early  abolitionists  we 
read :  "Few  little  groups  of  people  in 
this  world  were  ever  at  the  first  so 
thoroughly  sneered  at  and  afterward  so 
devoutly  despised  and  detested  as  were 
these."  

Amid  the  popular  denunciation  of 
the  rich  it  ought  to  be  emphasized  that 
wealth  sometimes  nobly  performs  its 
grand  mission  as  a  divine  and  social 
trust.  Ruskin  was  a  man  of  means  as 
well  as  a  genius.  Inheriting  nearly  a 
million  dollars,  he  added  to  this  sum  by 
his  writings.  But  his  charity  was 
limited  only  by  his  means.  He  first 
gave  a  tenth  of  his  income,  then  one 
half,  finally  the  whole.  He  moder- 
ated his  passion  for  works  of  art  and 
his  love  of  travel  in  order  to  aid  worthy 
artists  and  laboren.  We  are  told  that 
in  1877  he  had  given  away  his  entire 
fortune  save  9^00,000.  "But  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  workingmen's  clubs, 
this  amount  seemed  much  too  large  for 
his  personal  needs.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  distribute  all  save  £18,000 
worth  of  consols,  the  interest  of  which 
would  bring  him  some  £800.  Upon 
this  InterasI  lie  now  lives»  the  inoome 


of  his  books  being  distributed  among 
his  servants,  his  old  pensioners,  and  his 
various  plans  for  social  reform. " 

We  must  educate— this  is  the  imper- 
ative demand  on  the  church,  society, 
and  the  state.  If  ignorance  flourishes 
in  large  districts  in  our  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, how  can  it  be  expelled  other- 
wise than  by  the  efforts  of  the  enlight- 
enedf  Dr.  Rein,  of  Jena,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  professors  of  pedagogics, 
urges  the  importance  of  the  devotion  of 
the  educated  to  the  instruction  of  the 
illiterate,  a  matter  which  he  thinks  en- 
tirely too  much  neglected  by  those  who 
have  knowledge  to  impart  If  this 
duty  is  attended  to,  the  results  must  be 
beneficial,  tho  the  progress  may  be  slow. 
It  took  five  hundred  yean  to  accom- 
plish the  elevation  of  the  third  estate, 
and  he  wonders  whether  that  of  the 
laborers  will  take  as  long.  He  gives 
an  illustration  of  an  effort  in  the  right 
direction.  "  When  last  fall  I  wandered 
over  the  hills  of  Edinburgh,  I  met 
two  young  English  teachen  of  the  high- 
er branches  who  were  taking  a  trip 
through  Scotland;  but  they  were 
neither  traveling  alone  nor  for  their 
pleasure.  They  were  the  guides  of  a 
party  of  some  seventy  persons,  and 
their  companions  were  not  aristocratic 
boys  of  Rugby,  but  factory  laborers 
who  escaped  for  a  week  from  the  soot 
and  noise  of  their  toil,  and  visited, 
under  the  guidance  of  these  two  genial 
instructors,  the  historic  scenes  of  the 
Scottish  kings  and  the  charming  regions 
of  the  land  of  Walter  Scott,  combining 
instruction  with  recreation,  sport,  and 
cheerful  songs. " 

A  PopnlAr  Error. 

Dr.  Paulsen,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  his  able 
work  on  ethics  shows  that  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  not  always 
applicable  to  human  affaire.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  social  rank  is 
by  no  means  an  infallible  tM  of  a 
man's  ability  and  worth.  Numerous 
historians  have  shown  that  while  the 
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Healer.  What  is  more  deeply  needed 
by  the  age  than  our  Lord's  denuncia- 
tion of  Mammonism?  His  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  su- 
premacy of  spiritual  interests  need  but 
be  made  prevalent  to  banish  the  vulgar 
materialism  and  accurst  covetousness 
of  the  day.  Prominent  among  the 
teachings  needed  are  these  passages: 
''Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God."  ''Ye  can  not 
serve  God  and  Mammon."  The  story 
of  the  fool  who  enlarged  his  bams  and 
trusted  in  his  riches.  The  parables  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus.  The  Judgment 
scene  in  Matt.  zxv. 
The  Pauline  Epistles  are  rich  in  social 


themes.  Among  the  moat  important  are 
those  passages  which  describe  Chris- 
tians as  constituting  one  body,  in  which 
they  are  members  one  of  another^  io 
that  if  one  member  suiEen^  aU  the 
members  suffer  with  it.  Rom.  ziL,  and 
1  Cor.  zii.  The  letter  of  James  has 
been  called  the  sociological  epistle  of 
the  New  Testament,  The  second 
chapter  is  especially  important. 

The  Law  and  tkie  Pl!opheta  also 
abound  in  teachings  respecting  wealth 
and  poverty,  Justice  and  mercy,  sym- 
pathy for  the  needy  and  help  for  those 
in  distress.  On  account  of  the  Scrip- 
tural treasures  at  his  conunand  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  Christian  minister 
to  be  the  most  efficient  wortcer  amid 
the  social  agitations  of  the  day. 


LIVING  ISSUES  FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT. 


k 


Home  Training  for  Dependent 
Children. 

F:fr  1  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gate  me 
meat ;  I  toas  thirsty,  and  ye  gctte  me 
drink  ;  1  toae  a  itranger,  and  ye  took 
f?i«  in.  — Matt.  xxv.  85. 

There  are  about  100,000  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  public 
charges.  Of  these,  one  fourth  belong 
to  the  special  classes  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents and  defectives.  These  latter  in- 
clude the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
feeble-minded.  The  other  75,000  are 
dependent  upon  public  help  through 
orphanage  or  desertion  by  their  pa- 
rents, or  because  of  parental  inability 
to  care  for  them.  The  cost  to  the  com- 
munity for  these  children  is  about  $10- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  number  of  such  children  in  a 
given  state  or  city  appears  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  cared  for.  The  greater  the 
ease  of  shifting  off  their  burdens  upon 
the  community,  the  more  willing  are 
parents  to  do  so.  New  York  city,  for 
example,  cares  for  one  child  for  every 
117  of  its  population.  This  is  in 
marked   contrast   with   Philadelphia, 


which  has  only  one  dependent  child  to 
each  2,000  of  population.  Boston  sup- 
ports one  child  to  each  856  of  popula- 
tion. London,  with  all  its  poverty  and 
misery,  has  but  one  dependent  child  to 
each  206  of  population.  Li  fact»  the 
two  States  of  New  York  and  California, 
where  the  system  adopted  is  the  most 
wasteful,  care  for  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  dependent  children  of  the  country. 

These  two  States  follow  the  plan  of 
caring  for  the  children  in  private  insti- 
tutions which  are  supported  in  part  by 
public  funds.  Since  the  amount  re- 
ceived is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  cared  for,  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  institutions  to  draw 
in  as  many  children  as  can  be  accom- 
modated. Instead  of  making  it  hard 
to  throw  a  child  upon  the  public  care, 
the  system  makes  it  easy. 

Another  evil,  which  applies  to  many 
of  the  other  States  as  well,  grows  out  of 
the  machine  methods  of  caring  for  the 
children  in  the  institutions.  There  fa 
a  peculiar  repression  of  the  spontanei^ 
of  childhood  which  marks  the  insti- 
tution child  wherever  he  is  foimd. 
There  are  experienced  observers  wboi  ^ 
gravely  assert  that  the  institutioii  «ia#  ;. 
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dren  **grow  up  into  halMdiotic  men 
and  women. "  It  is  no  wonder,  tlien, 
that  Uie  average  child  brought  up  in 
these  institutions  finds  himself  greatly 
handicapped  in  the  after  struggle  for 
existence. 

That  the  institution  method  is  un- 
necessary has  been  proved  by  Michigan, 
which  has  followed  a  different  plan 
for  the  last  quarter  •  century.  This 
state  assumes  full  control  of  dependent 
children.  They  are  first  placed  in  a 
temporary  home  in  a  single  institu- 
tion. Not  more  than  200  to  800  are 
kept  there  at  any  one  time.  The  state 
officers,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  each 
county,  find  permanent  homes  in  fam- 
ilies for  the  children.  Thus  the  child 
is  placed  in  surroundings  of  home  life, 
which  plan  is  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  for  developing 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  result  of  the  system  has  been 
that  while  Michigan's  population  has 
increast  more  than  60  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  quarter-century,  child  depend- 
ence has  dropped  off  more  than  60  per 


cent.  There  is  now  but  one  dependent 
child  to  each  10,000  of  population. 
The  total  annual  cost  for  all  the  de- 
pendent children  of  the  State  is  not 
more  than  New  York  city  pays  for 
similar  charges  in  a  single  week. 

The  Michigan  system  has  been 
adopted  by  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Kansas.  With 
about  the  same  population  as  Califor- 
nia, Minnesota  under  this  method  pays 
less  than  a  tenth  as  much,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  far  better  cared  for.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts  also  follow 
the  home  method  of  placing  children. 

This  subject  vitally  interests  t^ery 
community.  Whatever  the  methods 
employed  by  the  State,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  local  work.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting dependent  children  to  go  to 
other  places  and  among  strangers,  ef- 
forts can  be  made  to  place  them  in  fam- 
ilies at  home.  Here  is  a  field  where  the 
church  should  step  in  and  demonstrate 
in  a  practical  way  its  care  for  the  **  hun- 
gry** and  ''naked**  brothers  of  the  Son 
of  Man. 


HISCELLANEOUS  SECTIOIL 


STHPOSIUII  OH    THB    SABBATH. 

I.  The  Religions  Obligation  of  the 
Sabbath. 

By  Rbv.  Wilbur  p.  Crafts,  Ph.D., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Superin- 
tendent OF  THE  Reform  Bureau. 

There  are  seven  reasons  why  the 
Sabbath  should  be  observed  and  pre- 
served as  a  day  of  freedom  for  worship 
and  from  work  (save  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy) :  1.  Because  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  is  the  law  of  Eden, 
where  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
as  the  crowning  act  of  creation.  2. 
Because  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  a 
part  of  the  Peoalogue.  the  world's 
eternal  ceastftmton^  IL  Beotnae  the 
tew  ^;;«^ijgH 


5.  Because  it  is  the  law  of  the  Church, 
to  which  we  have  vowed  obedience. 

6.  Because  it  is  the  law  of  the  state, 
to  which  we  owe  allegiance  as  good 
citizens.  7.  Because  it  is  a  law  of 
nature,  scientifically  proven. 

The  writer,  accepting  all  these 
grounds  of  obligation,  gladly  cooper- 
ates in  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  civil  Rest  Day  with  any 
one  who  accepts  even  one  of  them. 
There  is  scarcely  another  reform  in  be- 
half of  which  could  have  been  ^ited, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  this,  Hebrew 
clerks,  led  by  their  Rabbi;  Roman 
Catholic  Knights  of  Labor,  with  an 
infidel  president,  and  a  unanimous 
Protestant  Preachers*  Meeting,  illus- 
trating the  coincidence,  of  which  this 
k  but  a  sample,  of  intelligent  self- 
interest  and  religious  duty. 

*  The  Religious  OUigation  of  the  Sab- 
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bath.  **  in  a  broad  interpretation,  in- 
cludes all  the  seven  grouuda  of  obliga- 
tion, aboYe  enumerated,  for  laws  of 
nature  scientifically  discoyered  are  laws 
of  God  no  less  than  those  Scripturally 
revealed,  which  last  include  commands 
to  heed  the  Church  and  obey  the  State. 

Indeed,  we  regard  the  newly  discov- 
ered scientific  law  of  weekly  rest  as  the 
very  starting-point  for  a  discussion  of 
our  theme. 

At  the  World's  Exposition  in  Paris, 
in  1892— in  the  very  city  where  ninety- 
nine  year» before  the  frenzied  French 
Republic  had  assassinated  the  Sabbath 
in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  sacred  seven 
that  points  straight  to  heaven,  and  had 
made  every  tenth  day  a  holiday  in  its 
stead— a  hygienic  medal  was  awarded 
to  the  literature  of  the  Sabbath  question 
there  exhibited,  in  token  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  "question**  whether  man 
needs  the  weekly  rest  day.  Chief  of 
the  literature  there  displayed  was  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Haegler,  of  Basel,  the 
world's  greatest  specialist  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  to  hygiene,  whose 
conclusions  are  those  of  medical  science 
in  general.  He  showed,  following  ex- 
periments of  Voit  and  Pollikofer,  from 
examinations  of  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  that  the  night's  rest  does  not 
fully  restore  the  day's  waste,  but  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  weekly  rest. 
A  man  does  not  take  as  full  a  breath 
when  absorbed  in  work  as  when  at  rest, 
as  every  one  will  recognize  when  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact.  Scientists 
estimate  that  a  man  breathes  from  one 
to  two  cubic  inches  less  at  each  breath 
when  earnestly  at  work  than  if  per- 
fectly at  rest.  Estimating  on  the  Imsis 
of  one  and  one-half  inches  per  breath, 
for  eighteen  breaths  per  ndnute  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  13,9fi0  cubic  inches  in 
eight  hours  of  work,  as  compared  to 
the  same  length  of  rest.  Meantime  the 
worker  is  using  more  oxygen  than  he 
breathes,  and  drawing  the  excess  out 
of  the  bank  of  his  own  body.  In  the 
case  of  a  certain  laborer,  taken  for  ex- 
ample, the  debt  to  nature  thus  made  in 
a  U&r  day's  work  is  one  ounce.    He 


sleeps,  and  breathes  more  oxygen  than 
he  uses,  but  gets  back  only  five  sixths 
of  his  lost  ounce.  So  he  **  runs  down** 
the  week,  a  sixth  of  an  ounce  weaker 
every  morning,  a  sixth  of  an  ounce 
wearier  e^esj  night,  until  on  Sabbath 
morning  he  is  six  sixths  of  an  ounce 
short,  a  whole  day  behind,  nature  say, 
ing  Just  as  loudly,  **  You  need  rest.  **  on 
Sabbath  morning  as  on  Monday  night, 
only  as  sleep  is  Just  over  it  must  be 
waking  rest,  the  rest  of  dianged  occupa- 
tion and  changed  thoughts,  a  rest  that 
can  hardly  be  had  apart  from  a  general 
rest  day  when  family  and  friends  can 
rest  with  him,  for  rest  is  hardly  pos- 
sible alone  except  for  invalids.  This 
full  day's  rest  brings  the  worker  up 
again  to  his  normal  level,  gives  a  square 
ledger  balance  with  nature,  and  so 
serves  as  a  fountain  of  youth,  of  per- 
petual renewal  to  body  and  mind.* 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Haegler  are 
strikingly  confirmed  by  more  recent 
experiments  by  Professor  C.  F.  Hodge, 
in  the  Biological  Department  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  experiments  all 
the  more  valuable  because  they  were 
made  without  reference  to  the  Sabbath 
law,  whose  harmony  with  the  nature 
of  things  they  so  strongly  proclaim. 
These  experiments  are  reported  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Sabbath  by  Henry  S. 
Baker,  Ph.D.,  of  St.  Paul,  who  thus 
writes  in  The  Kingdom,  Feb.  7.  1896 : 

**We  are  apt  to  think  that  a  rset  of  twelve 
hours,  with  a  sleep  of  about  eight,  fully  re- 
cuperates us  after  a  day  of  hard  work  at 
physical  or  mental  labor  or  both.  The  mi- 
croscope shows  such  a  view  to  be  wrong. 
Even  twenty-foul'  hours  is  not  quite  enou^ 
time,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  The  micro- 
scope shows  that  more  than  thirty  boors, 
pomibly  thirty-thn^  or  thirty  -six,  are  needed 
to  restore  a  cell  to  its  proper  siae  and  con- 
dition after  severe  fatigue.  In  other  words, 
man  is  so  made  that  he  needs  a  Sabbath 
from  Saturday  evening  to  Monday  morning 
of  complete  rest  to  be  as  good  as  new. 
Without  this  he  is  never  at  his  best,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  morally,  or  spiritually.    So 


*  I>r.  Haagler*s  argument  in  Frendi,  La 
IHmaiMke  au  point  de  vue  hygieniqmm  w^im^ 
dal,  can  be  had  of  Pastor  E.  Delus, 
Switserland,  Secretaiy  of  the  Int 
Vederatioo  of  Lord's  Day  SoeieCles. 
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ire  And  the  fourth  commaDdraent  is  in  the 
nineteiBDth  century  echoed  from  the  biologi- 
cal  Uboratory  with  tremendous  emphasis, 
and  aicain  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
He  who  spoke  at  Sinai  must  liave  made  the 
brain  cell  and  understood  its  secret  working. 
Again  Is  our  faith  made  firmer  that  the  Old 
Book  is  not  wholly  man-made.** 

Not  physiology  only,  but  archeology 
also  reinforces  the  brief  Scriptural  ref- 
erences to  the  existence  of  the  Sabbath 
before  the  Jewish  race.  The  oldest 
literature,  especially  that  of  the  Acca- 
dians,  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah,  whose  pottery  libraries  have 
risen  from  the  dead  to  confirm  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  contain  the  very  word 
8abb(Uu,  which  appears  in  these  ancient 
tablets  as  the  name  of  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty- 
eighth  days  of  each  month,  on  which 
certain  work  was  omitted — such  a  cor- 
rupted survival  of  the  Edenic  week  as 
we  should  expect  when  pure  worship 
had  fallen  into  idolatry. 

Theology,  physiology  and  archeo- 
ology  have  strangled,  with  a  threefold 
cord,  that  can  not  be  broken,  the  argu- 
ment, used  chiefly  by  those  who  believe 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  money,  that 
the  Sabbath  is  only  a  Jewish  institu- 
tion, declaring  their  united  and  resist- 
less verdict ;-— The  Sabbath  is  not  He- 
brew, but  human  and  humane. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  Bible  utter- 
ances on  the  Sabbath  under  such  new 
light  that  the  controversies  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  seem  like  moldy  antiques; 
for  example,  the  claim  that  the  record 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Sabbath  at 
man's  creation  was  only  a  prophetic 
anticii>ation  of  what  was  to  occur 
twenty-five  or  more  genenOions  later  at 
Sinai ;  and  the  daim  which  still  sur- 
vives in  Sunday  newsi>aper  offices,  like 
bats  at  noon,  that  while  nine  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Decalogue  are 
copied  from  the  nature  of  things  and 
bind  all  men  in  all  ages,  the  central 
and  longest  command,  the  keystone  of 
all,  whose  keeping  leads  to  the  keep- 
iof  cl  all  the  othei?  whose  breaking 

ig  of  all  the  others, 
:  Jdiriih  by-law. 


That  Justinian,  Charlemagne,  and 
Alfred,  Europe's  triumvirate  of  law- 
makers, each  began  his  code  with  the 
Decalogue,  so  making  the  whole  of  it 
a  part  of  the  common  law  of  civiliza- 
tion forever,  should  have  been  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  the  world's  constitu- 
tion in  ten  articles.  Certainly  the  sus- 
picion that  its  longest  article  belonged 
only  to  the  Jews  can  no  longer  be  en- 
tertained by  intelligent  men.  Steal- 
ing, lying,  killing  are  contrary  to  all 
codes  of  law.  Their  wickedness  is 
self-evident.  The  commands  against 
adultery  and  Sabbath -breaking  are  not 
so  easily  discovered  by  sinful  men,  but 
being  declared  by  divine  revelation, 
human  science  and  social  experience 
confirm  the  necessity  of  both  to  phys- 
ical and  moral  health. 

That  the  Sabbath  is  as  old  as  the  race 
and  as  deep  as  human  nature,  this  is 
the  bed-rock  in  our  discussion  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  We  may 
well  accept  the  Sabbath  law  of  Sinai 
in  all  its  particulars  for  our  guidance 
when  we  find  its  general  principle  con- 
firmed by  the  oldest  history  and  the 
newest  science. 

But  what  exactly  does  the  fourth 
commandment  require?  Not  the  ob- 
servance of  any  particular  day  of  the 
week.  There  is  nothing  so  petty  as 
that  in  this  great  constitutional  pro- 
vision. Both  in  Genesis  and  in  Exodus 
it  is  the  seventh  day  after  six  days  of 
work,  not  in  either  case  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  that  is  set  apart  for  united 
rest.  Sabbath  is  not  and  never  has  been 
an  equivalent  for  Saturday  as  a  name 
for  a  day  of  the  week,  tho  it  was  ob- 
served on  Saturday  by  the  Jews  for 
a  while,  by  authority  of  some  by-law, 
as  it  is  now  by  a  newer  by-law  observed 
on  the  suooeeding  day. 

-  Sabbath, "  like  "  Christmas. "  is  the 
name  of  the  movable  feast,  not  of  the 
day  of  its  observance.  Not  the  spirit 
but  the  letter  of  the  Shudtic  law  is  kept 
by  any  community  in  which  the  people 
work  together  on  six  consecutive  days 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  suspend 
their  work   for  gain  the  /succeeding 
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twenty-four  hourt,  aave  works  of  neoet- 
Bity  and  mercj.  (The  law  is  not  kept 
when  an  indivldtial  reati  separately 
cmeday  inseren.)  It  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  longest  article  of  the 
world's  constitution  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  any  mere  by-laws,  ancient 
or  modem,  ecclesiastical  or  ciyil.  The 
petty  rules  of  the  Pharisees  were  nerer 
bindUig  on  anybody  except  those  who 
as  members  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
accepted  them.  They  do  not  haye  eren 
temporary  Old -Testament  authority. 
The  Pharisaic  Sabbath  should  never 
be  called  "  the  Jewish  Sabbath. "  Nor 
should  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  defined 
in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  by-laws  out- 
side the  Decalogue,  with  its  Saturday 
and  sunset  and  fireless  hearth  and 
doubled  sacrifices  and  capital  punish- 
ment, which  have  no  authority  over  us 
save  as  ancient  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt,  in  which  are  contained  eternal 
principles  below  the  letter,  be  confused 
with  the  universal  Sabbath  law  of  the 
Decalogue. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Sabbath  law 
of  the  Decalogue  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  whole  race  in  all  centuries  and 
in  all  countries  as  deeply  as  the  law  of 
monogamy,  which,  like  the  Sabbath, 
to  which  it  is  so  closely  allied,  began  its 
course  with  man  before  the  fall,  the 
two  institutions  being  the  Jachin  and 
Boaz  pillars  of  strength  and  beauty  that 
still  survive  from  that  lost  Paradise. 
(As  we  are  not  to  be  diverted  from 
dear  vision  of  the  Sinai  tic  law  by  the 
too  strict  laws  of  the  Pharisees,  neither 
let  us  be  diverted  by  the  generally  too 
lax  laws  of  our  own  times,  thinking 
that  because  our  legislators  have  broken 
God*s  law  in  making  a  weaker  one  we 
are  excused  from  obedience  to  the 
higher  law.) 

Clear  vision  of  the  Sinaitic  law  will 
help  us  out  of  the  fogs  that  day -wor- 
shipers have  made  about  "the  change 
of  day "  as  if  it  were  a  change  of  the 
Decalogue,  which  they  ever  assume  but 
never  prove.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Saturday  keepers  should  be  required  to 
>ve  what  "the  Day"  originally  was, 


in  Qenesis,  before  they  raise  questions 
as  to  any  "change  of  the  Day  **  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  a  case  where  they  are 
contestants  for  a  seat  which  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  mankind  has  been 
awarded  to  another,  and  so  on  them 
lies  the  burden  of  proof.  They  can  not 
establish  their  claim  until  they  can  in- 
disputably prove :  (1)  That  God's  Sab- 
bath in  Genesis  was  a  twenty-four-hour 
day;  (8)  that  it  was  Saturday ;  (8)  that 
this  sacred  Saturday  has  come  down  in 
unbroken  succession  through  all  ages, 
never  broken  by  the  throwing  aside  a 
day  or  more  at  the  end  of  a  month  or 
year  to  begin  the  next  with  a  new  week, 
as  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  at 
times;  (4)  that  the  Sabbaths  of  the 
Exodus  were  al  1  Saturdays ;  (5)  that  the 
Decalogue's  "seventh  day"  can  mean 
only  the  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  (6) 
that  the  new  Lord's  Diy  Sabbath  was 
substituted  without  adequate  author- 
ity. They  can  not  prove  one  of  these, 
and  must  prove  all  these  and  more  to 
make  good  their  claim  that  only  on  Sat- 
urday can  the  Sabbath  be  truly  kept, 
that  to  keep  any  other  day  is  as  bad  as 
to  commit  adultery  or  murder. 

Men  who  believe  Roman  Catholics  in 
nothing  else,  quote  as  the  end  of  contro- 
versy their  claim  to  have  changed  the 
day,  in  order  to  brand  all  Sunday 
keepers  with  "  the  mark  of  the  beast,  " 
and  make  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "the  third  beast,"  which  they 
picture  as  a  homed  hog,  and  teach  their 
children  to  hate.  But  if  they  would 
read  carefully  the  Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chisms they  would  find  that  the  teach- 
ing there  is  that  the  cbmrvance  nf  tme 
day  in  »even  i$  the  lato  €f  nature,  and 
that  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  deng- 
noted  the  new  day  of  obaervanee  in  Apoe- 
toUc  times;  in  other  words,  the  claim 
they  quote  as  a  bit  of  real  infallibility 
is  but  a  confirmation  of  our  belief  that 
the  change  of  day  loot  authoriged  in  New- 
Teetameni  timee. 

"The  Lord's  Cj^y  "  which  appears  in 
Revelation  as  a  new  word  has  unques* 
tionably  designated  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  unbroken  succession  from  tibo 
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present  back  to  the  time  when  ao 
Apostle  wrote  it.  Whether  by  word 
or  not,  Christ  changed  the  day  (but  not 
the  Decalogue)  at  His  resurrection  by 
an  act  that  was  in  any  case  a  legislative 
*'act, "  making  that  day  necessarily  the 
prince  of  the  week  forever,  and  the  sign 
and  ensign  of  His  Lordship  over  death 
and  life. 


THB  IDEAL  BURIAL  SSRVICB. 

Bt  Rev.  R.   M.   Pattebson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Philadblfhia,  Pa. 

MmiSTEBS  of  the  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, and  other  denominations  in 
New  York  have  Joined  in  a  protest 
against  holding  funeral  services  at  the 
grave.  They  contend  that  the  house  is 
the  proper  place  for  the  service,  and 
that  additional  exercises  in  the  ceme- 
tery impose  a  needless  strain,  not  only 
on  the  health  of  the  officiating  clergy- 
man, but  also  on  his  time,  for  which 
there  are  always  many  other  demands. 
This  may  suggest  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  question  of  burial  services. 

The  great  objects  of  all  that  may  be 
said  and  done  by  Christian  ministers 
it  funerals,  we  suppose,  are :  (1)  To 
recognize  the  continued  life  of  the  soul 
and  the  certain  future  resurrection  of 
the  body.  Men  should  not  be  buried 
as  brutes  are.  (8)  To  comfort  the  be- 
reaved, and  especially  through  the  ten- 
der domestic  ties,  by  the  consideration 
of  a  reunion  beyond  the  grave,  to  draw 
to  the  Redeemer  any  of  the  relatives 
who  have  continued  impenitent.  (8) 
To  make  suitable  improvement  to  all 
of  the  lessons  of  death.  (4)  If  there  may 
have  been  anything  singularly  striking 
in  the  life  of  the  deceased,  to  commem- 
orate it. 

In  oonformity  with  this  statement^ 
the  writer  would  present  the  following 
as  an  ideal  of  the  Christian  burial  ser- 
vice: 

1.  None  Imt  Christians  should  have 
a  anlrtlaa  terriot  of«r  thdr  dead  bod- 
ka.    13wii  IdlS  i|Ht  njaeting  Christ 

Chris- 


tian ceremony.  The  openly  irreligious 
and  the  flagrantly  inunoral  .should  not 
appear  to  receive  in  death  a  recogni 
tion  which  they  would  not  in  life  seek 
and  embrace  for  themselves.  Does  not 
the  minister  who  conducts  a  Christian 
service  over  such  persons,  the  minister 
especially  who  pronounces  a  eulogy 
over  them,  or  even  over  the  worldly 
excellent,  without  rebuking  the  want 
of  religion,  treat  Christ  and  His  Church 
with  contempt,  and  encourage  irrelig- 
ion? 

2.  All  who  die  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  are  entitled  to  a 
Christian  service,  which  embraces  the 
fullest  expression  of  the  Christian 
hope,  and  recognizes  the  dead  as  hav- 
ing entered  into  it — unless,  perhaps, 
when  the  death  has  been  immediately 
produced  by  notorious  sin.  Even 
when  they  have  manifested  great  im- 
perfections and  sad  sins,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
indestructible  and  mighty,  and  can 
struggle  to  a  triumphant  end  in  weak 
and  transgressing  souls.  The  broadest 
mantle  of  Christian  charity  should  be 
thrown,  in  the  article  of  death,  over 
those  who,  "faint  yet  pursuing, "  fall- 
ing but  not  entirely  forsaking,  have  held 
on  their  way  in  the  professed  Christian 
path ;  and,  while  careful  not  to  indorse 
or  lessen  their  sins,  the  Christian  min- 
ister should  not  be  so  influenced  by 
them  or  so  allude  to  them  as  to  stab  the 
hearts  of  the  bereaved  or  cast  doubt 
upon  the  final  triumph  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

There  is  scope  here,  too,  for  a  very 
Christian  charity  in  dealing  with  per- 
sons who  have  shown  a  respect  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,  have  attended  regu- 
larly its  services,  and  have  exhibited 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  in 
the  general  tone  of  their  lives,  tho, 
from  some  misconception  or  weak 
shrinking,  they  may  never  have  be- 
come communicants.  While  the  sacra- 
ments are  of  imperative  obligation, 
they  are  nowhere  in  the  Bible  made 
the  marks  or  tests  of  religion.  The 
writer  yields  to  no  man  in  the  exalted 
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Tiew  he  taket  of  Ilia  Lord's  Bapper. 
The  ZwlnglUn  doctrine  of  it  m  a  mere- 
If  oommeiiiorstiTe  fonn  he  repudiatet. 
He  holda  the  highest  OalTinittic  doo- 
trine.  He  belieres  in  a  real,  tpedal, 
perM>nal  presence  of  Clirist  with  the 
elements.  But,  with  all  that,  he  thinks 
the  churches  haye  placed  the  ordinance 
in  a  positicm  which  it  does  not  occupy 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  very 
high  duty,  a  Tery  precious  priTilege. 
No  one  can  neglect  it  wiUiout  suffering 
gricTOUs  loss  in  the  soul ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  that,  in  the  popular  mind,  it  has 
oome  to  be  looked  at  as  the  means  toi 
** Joining  the  church"  and  for  making 
and  announcing  new  members.  Scrip- 
tural morality  of  life,  with  a  failure 
in  reference  to  it,  is  far  more  accepta- 
ble than  strictness  in  it  united  with 
failure  in  morality.  And  tliat  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  some  funer^  services. 
8.  It  is  preeminently  proper  that,  in 
the  house  where  the  dead  body  has 
lived,  and  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  the  last  time— in  the  presence  of 
the  family  and  such  relatives  and 
friends  as  gather  together  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  bereaved,  and  in  tribute 
to  the  departed  —  a  service  be  held 
which  should  embody  the  essence  of 
the  revealed  truth  about  death.  The 
object  of  that  should  not  be  to  comfort 
the  bereaved.  That  comfort  the  pastor 
can  best  minister,  and  should  minister, 
in  private  and  in  familiar  converse  with 
the  family  alone.  Nor  should  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  lessons 
of  death  upon  the  hearts,  either  of 
Christians  or  of  Christless  ones.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  familiarity  with  it 
under  which  we  have  grown  up,  it 
would  strike  all  as  one  of  the  most 
glaring  sins  against  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  a  crowd,  some 
of  them  curiosity-mongers,  to  address 
to  the  inner  circle  of  mourners  what 
should  be  said  for  their  comfort ;  or  in 
tlie  presence  of  mourners  to  preach  to  a 
heterogeneous  crowd  what  should  be 
said  plainly  to  them  about  death  and 
eternity,  harrowing  lacerated  hearts  by 
using  the  death  of  their  beloved  as  a 


weapoo  for  the  oooTictioii  of  Impeni- 
tent persons.  The  writer  can  noi  but 
feel  that  such  addvesMS,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  places,  are  utterly  alien  to 
good  taste  and  refined  sensibility.  Hie 
reading  of  some  of  God's  own  woids^ 
selected  with  proper  adaptation,  ex- 
pressing the  gracious  and  gkarious 
Christian  hope  and  speaking  consola- 
tion in  the  divine  way,  and  tlie  address 
to  the  Mercy -Seat,  can  embrace  every 
object  whidi  is  proper  for  the  servioe. 
We  should  let  God  speak  to  us,  and 
we  should  speak  to  God ;  and  tiiat  Is 
enough.  That  is  enough  while  a  dead 
body  is  lying  exx>oeed,  and  relatives  are 
weeping  and  sobbing,  and  friends^ 
some  with  deep  sympathy  and  some 
with  curiosity,  are  looking  on  and  ta- 
king the  measure  of  everything. 

4.  Some  Christian  form  of  w(»da 
should  be  used  as  the  body  is  gently 
laid  in  its  earthly  bed—words  whidi 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  body  does 
but  sleep,  and  tliat  it  shall  not  sleep 
forever.  As  the  mother  will  gently 
and  tenderly  lay  her  sleeping  chUd 
upon  its  bed  wiUi  some  cooing  words 
which  express  her  expectation  of  hav- 
ing that  child  alive  and  bounding  in 
her  arms  when  the  morning  oomes,  so 
should  the  body  of  a  Christian  sleeper 
in  death  be  laid  in  its  bed.  But  why 
insist  on  a  minister  conducting  that 
ceremony?  Why  have  a  long  train  of 
carriages,  with  all  sorts  of  occupants, 
winding  their  way  to  the  cemetery  f 
Why  not  make  that  a  quiet  family  mat- 
ter, as  the  putting  to  bed  at  night  Isf 
Having  the  strong  Christian  hope,  why 
should  not  the  father  for  the  child,  the 
husband  for  the  wife,  or  the  wife  or 
son  for  the  husband  or  father,  or  the 
nearest  relative,  do  that?  Why  make 
ministers  consume  valuable  hours  of 
the  day  in  a  long-drawn-out  procession 
to  do  what,  from  the  strict  Christian 
standpoint,  should  be  done  by  some  of 
the  family? 

6.  Ordinarily,  the  most  proper  occa- 
sion, by  address  or  sermon,  to  ingress 
the  general  lessons  of  mortality,  or  tlin 
special  lessons  of  the  particular  deatli^. 
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apoD  the  Gbristlaii  drdee  that  have 
been  visited,  ii  one  of  the  church  ser* 
vices  of  the  following  Sabbath.  When 
the  church  roll  has  been  broken  in 
upon,  some  reference  to  the  fact  should 
be  made,  so  as  to  recognize  the  pre- 
cious principle  of  the  communion  of 
the  saints,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor ;  and  at  such  a  tender  season  to 
impress  upon  all  hearts  the  Scripture 
truths  about  death  and  eternity. 
Then  the  pastor  should  be  faithful  and 
discriminating.  If  the  deceased  had 
made  peculiar  attainments  in  piety, 
even  tho  in  a  low  social  position,  or 
had  been  a  remarkably  useful  worker, 
male  or  female,  or  had  by  the  voice  of 
associates  been  exalted  to  prominent 
position  in  the  congregation,  and  had 
therein  commended  himself  or  herself 
as  a  public  character,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  about  pronouncing  a 
proper  eulogy,  signalizing  the  great 
lessons  of  the  grace  of  Qod  in  the  char- 
acter, and  holding  up  the  consistent 
traits  for  imitation.  The  Bible  sin- 
gles out  noted  subjects  of  divine  grace 
and  preeminently  useful  persons  for 
such  tributes;  and  we  may  in  that 
imitate  the  Bible.  But  we  should  also 
aim  to  imitate  the  Bible  in  faithfully 
admitting  the  infirmities  and  sins,  lest 
indiscriminate  commendation  give  oc-a 
casion  to  irreligious  people  to  sneer, 
and  encourage  the  religious  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  their  own  remaining  fail- 
ures. If  there  has  been  at  the  end  of  a 
life,  or  as  its  predominant  characteris- 
tic, any  flagrant  wrong  inconsistent 
with  the  germ  of  true  religion,  total 
silence  about  the  person  is  the  best 
way  to  condemn  that.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  lacerate  already  bleeding  hearts 
by  bringing  it  up  at  such  a  time  for 
condemnation.  The  community  will 
pass  it ;  and  the  very  same  community, 
pushing  to  an  extreme  the  old  heathen 
principle  that  nothing  evil  should  be 
said  of  the  dead,  would  be  the  harshest 
in  oeoaoriiig  the  minister  for  speaking 
imrtMritria^y,  if  ha  ihoald  do  it 
H  it  IWiUMiMJiM  the  principle  of 

''4hiI  when  a  de- 


ceased person  has  become  known  be- 
yond a  particular  congregation  and 
community,  and  made  a  reputation 
through  all  the  churches,  or  in  the  land 
and  the  world,  for  scholarship  or  Chris- 
tian enterprise  and  activity,  special 
memorial  services,  with  their  tributes 
from  various  sources,  are  proper. 

6.  The  predominant  tone  of  the 
Christian  burial  service,  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  should  be  held, 
should  be  light,  Joy,  and  triumph, 
rather  than  darkness,  sorrow,  and  de- 
feat. Why  shut  out  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  and  make  a  sickly  gaslight 
glare  in  a  house  from  which  We  be- 
lieve an  immortal  spirit  has  Just  soared 
to  heaven?  Why  hang  dark  crape  on 
the  door-bell,  and  stream  it  from  the 
hatf  Why  look  gloomy,  as  if  at  an 
execution,  and  wear  black  garments  as 
the  symbol  of  wo? 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  dark 
customs  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  natural  heart 
as  darkened  by  sin,  not  of  the  true 
Christian  view  of  death.  They  are  the 
remains  of  heathenism  and  of  an  im- 
perfect Judaism. 

Do  we  believe  that  *  precious  In  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints"?  Do  we  believe  that  as  soon 
as  the  redeemed  spirit  leaves  the  body 
it  enters  perfectly  holy  and  happy  into 
the  heaven  of  glory,  and  that  while  we 
stand  over  its  now  cold  and  motionless 
earthly  tabernacle,  it  is  actively  enjoy- 
ing the  bliss  of  the  better  land?  Do 
we  believe  that  the  soul  has  past 
away  from  all  sin  and  sorrow,  and  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Beloved, 
even  while  we  gaze  upon  the  body,  is 
filled  with  ecstasy?  Do  we  believe 
that  the  body  Itself  is  forever  free 
from  pain,  and  is  only  sleeping  in  Je- 
sus, and  shall  at  the  last  day  awake 
ftffoi  that  sleep,  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  the  glorified  Redeemer? 
And  will  we  let  the  temporary  separa- 
tion of  beloved  ones  frcnn  us,  obscure 
all  that  gain  for  God,  for  them^aye, 
even  for  ourselves? 

Why  should  our  burials  be  fimereal  t 
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EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

SERMONIC  CRITICISM. 


Award  of  PrifM. 

Ih  November,  1805,  Thb  Homilbtic 
Rbtibw  made  an  offer  of  Ten  Prizes 
for  ** Hints  at  the  Meaning  of  Texts." 
The  publication  of  tbe  **  Hints"  was  be- 
gun in  December,  1895,  and  is  conclud- 
ed in  June,  1897.  Tbe  vote  on  the  prizes 
is  now  to  be  taken,  and  will  be  final. 

The  Offer  and  Conditions,  as  stated 
at  that  time,  are  reprinted  in  the  Edi- 
torial Section  of  the  present  number  of 
Tub  Rbvibw,  for  greater  convenience 
of  reference.  Those  entitled  to  vote 
will  make  use  of  the  blanks  printed  in 
the  note  "To  Our  Patrons,"  p.  177,  in 
the  Advertising  Department  of  the 
present  (June)  number  of  Thb  Rb- 
vibw, and  will  follow  the  directions 
there  given. 

The  Offer  and  Conditions,  as  re- 
printed from  the  number  for  Novem- 
ber, 1895,  are  as  follows : 

"  Prizes." 

"  Wb  dedre  to  secure  the  help  of  our 
clerical  readers  in  improving  our  de- 
partment, 'Hints  at  the  Meaning  of 
Texts. '    We  propose  the  following : 

"^  For  the  best '  Hints'  of  each  of  the 
following  classes  of  sermons— (1)  Re- 
vival—(2)  Funeral — (8)  Conununion 
—  (4)  Children— (5)  Miscellaneous— to 
be  sent  us  before  February  1,  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  Rbvibw  will  forward  to 
the  author  $15  worth  of  such  of  their 
publications  as  he  may  select  For  the 
second  best  'Hints'  of  each  of  these 
cUisses,  they  offer  a  second  prize  of  $10 
payable  in  same  manner  as  the  first 
prize.  This  makes  in  all  five  prizes 
of  $15  each,  and  t^r^  prizes  of  $10  each. 

''The  conditions  of  competition  will 
be  as  follows : 

**  (1)  The  competitors  must  be  sub- 
acriben  for  Thb  Homilbtic  Rbvibw. 


''(2)  The  'Hints*  must  bo  origi- 
nal. 

**  (8)  They  must  contain  not  less  than 
50  words,  nor  more  than  200. 

**  (4)  Each  must  have  its  theme  con- 
cisely stated. 

**  (5)  A  pseudonym  must  be  signed 
to  each  brief,  and  the  real  name  and 
pseudonym  must  be  sent  in  an  accom- 
panying sealed  envelope,  which  is  not 
to  be  opened  by  the  Editors  until  the 
final  award  is  made. 

**  (6)  The  brief  may  be  sent  at  any 
time  before  February  1. 

"  (7)  The  brief  must  either  be  writ- 
ten in  handwriting  easily  read,  or  be 
typewritten. 

**  (8)  Of  course,  any  clergyman  ot 
theological  student  may  send  as  many 
briefs  as  he  chooses. 

**The  method  of  award  will  be  as 
follows : 

"  (1)  The  editors  of  Thb  Homilbtio 
Rbvibw  will  print,  from  month  to 
month,  those  briefs  which  they  may 
deem  worthy  of  publication  in  the 
'Hints*  department,  with  the  pseudo- 
nym, and  also  a  star  (*)  to  indicate 
#that  they  are  printed  as  competing  for 
a  prize. 

**  (2)  After  all  the  selected  briefs  are 
publisht,  a  vote  of  our  clerical  sub- 
scribers will  be  requested  as  to  the  best 
brief  of  each  of  the  five  classes,  and  as 
to  the  one  next  in  order  of  merit  in  each 
class. 

**  (8)  This  vote  is  to  be  final." 

After  the  Revival. 

AvTBR  the  season  of  special  Chris- 
tian activity  and  ingathering  in  the 
work  of  the  churches,  it  is  well  for  tbe 
pastors  to  remember  that  there  should 
follow  the  equally  important  work  of 
instructing  and  strengthening  converls 
and  securing  the  best  permanent  re- 
suits.  We  reprint  below  a  card  ooo- 
taining  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  Mr-  ^  ?^ 
mons  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Imboden.  pMfcqf  j  jtj 
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of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
at  Crescent  City,  Dl.,  prepared  and 
preacht  in  1896,  with  these  ends  in 
view.  Thej  will  doubtless  suggest 
other  series  suited  to  the  needs  of  other 
parishes : 

1896.    Skrus  of  Sunday  Mobmino  Sermons. 

Mch.  15.  After  the  revival,— What? 

88.  The  purpose  of  a  Christian  life. 
29.  The  duty  and  joy  of  Riving. 
April  Ck  Easter  Sunday.    The  Resurrection. 
12.  Making  the  onost  of  the  Christian 

life. 
19.  Christian  Perfection,  —  Why  is  it 

needed? 
96.  Christian  Perfection,— VHiat  is  M 
May  8.  Christian   Perfection,— What   does 
it  dor 
10.  The  meaning  of  temptations. 
17.  Conscience  as  a  guide  of  life. 
94.  Prayer,— Why  s^iould  one  prayf 
81.  Prayer,— How  should  one  pray? 
June  7.  Prayer,— For  what  should  one  pray? 
14.  Children's  day  services. 
91.  The  meaning  of  tribulations. 
98.  Providences  in  one's  life. 
Numhen  x.  t9,     P9.  cxxii.  1.      Prov.  x,  ft. 


Attention,  Audience! 

The  attention  of  the  hearers  is  even 
more  essential  to  the  preacher  than  is 
the  attention  of  his  soldiers  to  the  mili- 
tary commander.  A  few  thoroughly 
attentive  soldiers  in  a  company  may 
give  the  physical  military  swing  to  a 
whole  company ;  but  a  handful  of  at- 
tentive hearers  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  give  an  analogous  spiritual 
swing  to  the  sleepers  in  an  audience. 
The  preacher  ought  to  get  the  attention 
of  his  entire  audience  and  hold  it. 
That  is  his  first  business.  If  he  fails 
in  it  he  ought  forthwith  to  stop  and 
inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  his 
preaching.  It  is  inunoral— little  short 
of  criminal — to  keep  on  droning  out 
sermons  that  every  time  fall  short  of 
reaching  those  present  because  of  their 
failure  to  listen  to  them.  The  pew 
has  doubtless  a  great  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  ^ut  the  pulpit  a  greater. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Onr  Symposia. 

The  symposium  on  "The  Institu- 
tional Church**  closed  with  the  May 
number  of  The  Review.  We  think 
that  the  six  articles  will  be  found  of 
permanent  value,  as  presenting  the 
various  aspects  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  of  New  York 
city,  opened  the  discussion  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  by  considering  the  Institu- 
tional Church  as  '^  An  Agency  in  Ac- 
cord with  the  Spirit  and  Method  of  the 
€k)spel.''  Dr.  Thompson  is  president 
of  **  The  Open  and  Institutional  Church 
League.  **  In  January,  1897,  Rev.  R. 
Q.  Mallard,  D.D.,  of  New  Orleans, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  and 
editor  of  Tha  SouihiomUm  PreAyterian, 
fumlaht  an  article  on  "The  Institu- 
tional Chnrdi  Hot  tbe  Ideal  Church, " 
In  iMOk  hb  prwentBitl  with  great  force 
the  irai iwi  iiiiiiirtlii  to  tlw  instftn- 

who  are 
and 


methods.  In  February,  Rev.  Russell 
H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  is  at  the  head  of  what  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful Institutional  Churph  on  the 
Continent,  which  is  engaged  in  very 
wide-reaching  educational  work,  pre- 
sented a  brief  and  simple  statement 
of  his  view  of  the  work,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  making  the  Gospel 
the  central  power.  In  March,  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Mills,  pastor  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  has  had  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  workings  of  the  Institu- 
tional Church,  considered  it  "As  a 
Fkctor  in  City  Evangelization,"  aiming 
to  show  its  efficiency  in  this  direction. 
In  the  April  number.  Rev.  Rayner  8. 
Pardhigton,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Brooklyn  Church  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi,  treated 
'^The  Institutional  Church  as  Supply- 
hig  the  Need  of  Mixt  City  Life,"— pre- 
senting one  of  the  most  important  bear- 
ings of  the  sobjeet     Rer.  Bdwaxd 
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JudsoD.  D.D.,  Pattor  of  the  Memorial 
Baptist  church,  Washington  Square 
South,  New  York  city— a  typical 
church  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
—treated  **  The  Institutional  Churqh  as 
a  Remedy  for  Social  Alienation"— aim- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  agencies  that  can  be  used  in 
bridging  the  chasm  that  has  opened 
between  the  classes.  Dr.  Judson,  who 
is  the  son  of  the  distinguisht  mission- 
ary. Dr.  Adonlram  Judson,  is  inclined 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  Ctospel  as 
the  only  substantial  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  agency,  it  will  be 
obserycd  that  the  question  considered 
is  largely  the  question  of  how  to  bring 
the  old  Gkwpel  to  bear  upon  people  in 
the  new  conditions  that  have  arisen  in 
our  crowded  city  life.  The  writers 
represent  fairly  the  great  cities  of  our 
country,  and  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations, and  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  awdting 
solution  by  the  Church. 

With  the  present  number  of  The 
Review,  Dr.  Crafts  opens  the  discus- 
sion of  **•  The  Sabbath  Question,"  which 
will  be  treated  by  able  writers,  in  its 
various  social,  civil,  and  religious  as- 
pects.   

Priies  for  <<  Hints." 

We  call  attention  to  the  statement 
made  under  ^'Sermonic  Criticism,"  p. 
566,  regarding  the  conclusion  of  the 
printing  of  **  Hints  at  the  Meaning  of 
Texts. "  We  hope  that  the  interest  in 
the  competition  will  call  out  a  large 
vote.  

Seven  Ways  of  Oiving. 

Wb  print  below,  from  an  exchange, 
seven  ways  of  giving  to  the  Lord  of 
our  substance.  They  will  be  useful  in 
helping  to  decide  whether  our  benefl-. 
oence  is  really  Christian  and  acceptable 
to  the  Lord. 

"1.  The  Oarelen  Way.— To  Rivo  somethiDg 
to  every  cause  that  is  preoented,  without  in- 
quiring into  its  merits. 

"S.  The  ImpulsiTe  Way.— To  give  from 
irapulae,  as  much  and  as  often  as  love  and 
pity  and  sensibility  prompt 


*8w  Tlie  Lasy  Way.— To  make  a  ^Moial 
effort  to  earn  money  for  benevolent  objaote 
by  fain,  feetimla,  etc. 

**4.  The  Self -Denying  Way.— To  saTo  the 
cost  of  luzuriea  and  apply  them  to  purposes 
of  religion  and  charity.  Thia  may  lead  to 
asceticism  and  self  •comi>laiaanoe. 

**5.  The  Systematic  Way.— To  lay  aside  as 
an  offering  to  Qod  a  definite  portion  of  our 
gains— one  tenth,  one  fifth,  one  thlitl,  one 
half.  This  is  adapted  to  all,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  and  gifts  would  be  greatly  tnoraast 
if  it  were  generally  practiit. 

**S.  The  Equal  Way.— To  give  to  God  and 
the  needy  Just  as  much  as  we  spend  on  our- 
selves. 

**7.  The  Heroic  Way.— To  limit  our  ex- 
penditures to  a  certain  sum,  and  give  away 
all  the  rest  of  our  income.  This  was  John 
Wesley  *s  way." 


Complaint  of  Plagiarism. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  8. 
y.  Leech,  D.D.,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  a  distinguisht  and  eloquent 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  explains  itself : 

'^Editov  HoMiLrnc  Rsvikw. 

**Gei«tlkmbn:  Among  the  sermons  you  have 
requested  from  me,  and  have  printed  in  Tbs 
HoMiLBTiG,  is  one  in  your  issue  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  entitled  *Joy  Among  the  Angels 
Over  Repenting  Sinners.  *  Tou  will  obserre, 
under  the  title,  that  I  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Jackson-Square  M.  E.  church  of  Baltimore. 
I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  that  number 
from  your  own  press.  I  also  enclose  to  you 
the  sermon  of  A.  G.  Brown,  bearing  the 
same  title.  I  have  cut  these  pages  from  a 
recent  Tolume,  publisht  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Oompany  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  also  by  the  Western  Book  Ooncem  of 
the  M.  E.  Church.  The  book  bears  the  title 
^RcTival  Themes.*  If  you  will  read  them, 
side  by  side,  you  will  see  that  each  sentence 
in  Mr.  Brown *8  discourse,  from  exordium  to 
peroration,  is  stolen  verbatim  from  my  dis- 
course, publisht  nineteen  years  ago.  The 
arguments,  the  illustrations,  the  chief  and 
subordinate  diTisions,  and  the  Terbiage  are 
all  from  my  composition.  Both  documents 
are  before  you.  The  solitary  difference  be- 
tween them  is  that  Brown  has  left  out  one 
third  of  my  sermon.  He  has  not  an  original 
line  in  his  own.  I  delivered  this  particular 
discourse  at  the  Ocean  Grove  camp-meeting. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  an  educated  minister  to 
preach  as  his  own  the  discourse  of  another 
man :  but  to  embody  it,  boldly,  in  a  widely 
circulated  volume  of  recent  compilation, 
and  claim  its  authorship,  verges  on  the  in- 
famous. 

*'Tour  brother  in  Christ, 

-Mabob  80,  1687.  &  Y. 
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We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
we  have  examined  the  two  publiaht 
sermoDS  with  care,  and  find  Dr.  Leech's 
statements  concerning  Mr.  Brown's 
plagiarism  true.  The  two  sermons 
agree  wrbaUm  et  liUnUim  et  puncttta- 
tim,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  plead 
that  it  is  either  a  case  of  lapst  memory 
or  unconscious  reproduction.  It  may 
indicate  too  great  reoeptiyeness— of  a 
certain  kind.        

"  SensatioiiAlism  Ron  Mad,"  Again. 

CoNTmuiHG  the  editorial  discussion 
in  the  Hay  number  of  Thb  Rbyibw, 
we  give  the  following  suggestions 
which  space  would  not  allow  of  our 
inserting  in  that  number : 

It  should  also  be  taken  into  account 
that  every  pastor  must  be  the  Judge  of 
the  methods  that  are  best  for  him  in 
fighting  any  evil.  As  a  result,  each 
man's  method,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
must  be  in  measure  original  and  new. 
That  which  is  the  result  of  a  living  im- 
pulse in  the  first  instance  usually  be- 
comes, if  our  observation  is  to  be 
trusted,  a  dead,  mechanical,  resultless 
effort,  when  attempt  is  made  to  dupli- 
cate it  in  altered  circumstances.  The 
course  pursued  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration might  not  be  advisable  for 
pastors  except  in  comparatively  few 
communities. 

PerhaiM  it  would  be  advisable  for 


this  pastor  who  has  mastered  the  sub- 
ject to  enter  the  lecture  field  and  take 
up  the  work  of  fighting  this  great  and 
growing  evil  and  agitating  for  national 
reform  in  tliis  respect.  He  could  prob- 
ably accomplish  more  in  this  way  than 
all  the  pastors  would  by  attempting  to 
imitate  him.  As  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  show,  the  present  condition 
of  things  is  wellnigh  a  desperate  one. 
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Thb  Notes  on  this  subject  in  The 
HoMiLBTic  Review  have  attracted 
very  wide  attention,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  have  done 
much  to  arouse  interest  and  quicken 
effort  in  the  forward  movement  pro- 
posed in  the  opening  Note,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1806.  Hearty  responses  have 
come  to  us  from  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese America,  from  Great  Britain 
and  Qermany,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  great  mission-field  in  Asia — to 
say  nothing  of  those  from  our  own 
land.  It  is  tlie  purpose  of  the  Editors 
of  The  Review  to  devote  considerable 
space  in  the  future  issues  to  the  work 
of  laying  an  adequate  rational  and 
Scriptural  basis  for  the  Christian  views 
and  life  that  must  sustain  and  urge 
forward  such  a  movement  We  ask 
the  cordial  and  practical  cooperation 
of  all  our  subscribers  in  this  all-impor- 
tant enterprise. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  OF  HOMILETIC  VALUE. 


Thb  Lifi  akd  Bpibtlbs  of  St.  Paul.  Har- 
moniaad  mnd  Ohronoloirically  Amnged  in 
Bcripture  Languase.  By  Rev.  8.  W.  rratt. 
Author  of  "The  Qospel  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,* 
eto.  New  York:  Anion  D.  F.  Bandolph  A 
Oompany.    Price,  $1. 

nils  Is  a  brief  and  oomprehenalre  ■amma- 
ry  of  the  life  and  the  foil  text  of  the  teaoh- 
insa  of  the  Apoatle  to  the  QeDtllea,  and  is 
Admirably  siiiled  for  Bible-olaaa  won. 


Thb  Ttamioinr  op  thb  Labd  ihd 
or  the  Krldential  Value  of  Paleatine.  By 
Rer.  DaTid  Qregg,  D.D.  Delivered  at  tbe 
New  Bncland  OlMutauqua.  Seoond  Bdi- 
tion.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  A  Oa 
Prioe  (iB  paper),  86  oenta. 

Hits  is  aforoefnl  and  _graoe!fDl  praaenta- 
tkm  oC  the  tastlmooy  of  Aestine  to  the  Bi- 
Mkbgr  tha  anooiMor  of  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Qlipr  m  paHgr  of'  the  Lafayette-ATemie 


Presbytei4an  church  in  Brooklyn.  Tlie  tl- 
tlea  ox  the  chapter!  show  the  drift  of  the 
book.  They  are:  *'The  Faadnation  of  the 
Land";  '*Tne  Voioea  from  AboTe-Ground,  or, 
the  Land  in  its  Physical  Features  an  Argu- 
ment**; "The  Voices  from  Under-Ground,  or, 
the  Land  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Diaoorery 
an  Aigumeoi.** 

FiRB  or  THB  PowBB  OT  GoD!  An  Address. 
By  Andrew  Murray,  author  of  **  Abide  in 
Obri^"  "Like  OhrUt,  **Witb  Ohrlst,**  etc. 
New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Bandolph  A  Oom- 
pany.   Price,  96  ots. 

Tbe  writings  of  fter.  Andrew  Murray, 
President  of  the  Oape  General  Mission,  bare 
been  an  inspiration  to  very  many  Ohrlsliana 
in  their  religious  life.  This  beautiful  book- 
let contains  an  Address  to  preachers  and  a 
brief  narratiTe  of  the  life  and  missionary 
work  of  this  apostle  to  South  Africa.  The 
Address  sets  forth  the  author*s  Tiew  of  tbe 
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two  stylet  of  rsltirioD  amoiut  the  hearen, 
and  two  etylee  of  preafChius  in  which  they 
orizinale— the  one  In  the  wiadom  of  words, 
and  the  other  In  the  demooetration  of  the 
Hpirtt  and  of  power.  He  eats  forth  the 
method  of  attaining  to  the  hiirher  stvle,  and 
cottoludea  that  ''the  frreat  work  of  tne  min- 
istry ouffht  to  be  to  lead  people  the  moment 
they  find  CSirist  to  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Lrrrans  moM  teb  SoBiina  of  totb  RsccifT 
MASBAonn  in  Armskia.  By  J.  Bendel 
Harris  and  Helen  B.  Harris.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming H.  Beyell Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1.S&. 

This  Is  a  book  made  up  of  letters  written 
by  Mr.  Harris  and  his  wife  while  traveling 
tlirough  Armenia  distributing  relief,  during 
the  sprinir  of  189ft.  They  were  addrest  to  a 
small  circle  of  friends  in  England,  who  prac- 
tically interested  themselves  in  the  relief 
work.  The  book  will  help  our  Western 
Christendom  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
results  of  the  Turkish  butcheries  and  of  the 
resulting  situation. 

Ton  BBLr-PRONouNODfo  8.  R.  TKAcnns* 
Combination  Biblb,  Showing  in  Simple 
Form  all  Changes,  Additions,  and  Omis- 
sions made  by  the  Revisers  in  the  King 
James^  Version,  Enabling  Bible  Readers 
to  see  at  a  Olanoe  Wherein  the  Two  Ver- 
sions DifTer.  .  .  .  With  Standard  Helps  to 
the  Study  of  the  Bible.  The  Text  Con- 
formable to  that  of  the  Oxford  Bible, 
printed  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford. 
National  Publishing  Company,  £80  Levant 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  $&75  to 
$11. 

The  ** Combination  Bible**  Is  unique  In 
many  important  respects,  as  In  the  conve- 
nient arrangement  for  comparing  the  Author- 
ised and  Revised  Versions,  the  Indication  of 
the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  wherever 
they  occur,  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
** Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,**  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  maps,  etc.  We 
heartily  join  In  commending  It  to  all  read- 
ers and  students  of  the  Bible. 

Thb  Inspiration  of  Hiotort.  By  James 
Mulchahey,  8.T.D.,  Vicar-Emeritus  of  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  Trinity  Parish,  N.  T.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whlttaker,  8  and  8  Bible 
House,  1800.    Price,  $1. 

A  thoughtful  and  able  discussion  of  an 
importantsubject.  Dr.  Mulchabey  finds  that 
**  History  is  in  our  time  emphatically  under 
8U8picion,**  so  that  ** the  question  is  seriously 
raised  whether  the  credibility  to  which  the 
records  of  history  are  entitled  can  be  ac- 
counted ■clentillo  In  any  true  seiise  of  the 


word.  **  He  proceeds  to  unfold  the  prinolplea 
of  historical  certitude  and  to  apply  tbwn  to 
the  vindication  of  the  Bible  history  and  tts 
inspiration.  He  Indicates,  by  the  way,  that 
the  critical  principles  of  R6nan,  Wellhauaaa, 
Kuenen«  etc.,  "are  not  tlir>iie  of  the  hl|^Mr 
criticism  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word," 
but  simply  **assumptions  of  predetermined 
skepticism.**  II  Is  well  to  bear  this  In  mind. 

Tbr  Epistlb  to  thx  Romans:  a  Commentanr 
Logical  and  Historical.  By  James  wL 
Stifler,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  In  Croxer  Theological  Seminary, 
Chester,  Pa.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.   Price,  %\A. 

This  is  an  admirable  brief  commentary. 
Intended  for  a  large  class  of  educated  men 
**  who,  after  all.  can  read  a  conunentary  with 
most  satisfaction  and  profit  in  English.** 
The  writer  aims  *to  report  to  the  reader 
what  theApostle  has  written.**  Two  thlnn 
are  kept  steadUj  before  the  mind:  **Paurs 
point  of  view,**  and  the  aim  **to  give  the 
coum  of  thought  without  a  break.  *^ 

A  Man*8  Valuk  to  Sociktt.  Studies  In  Self- 
Culture  and  Character.  By  Newell  DwigfaC 
Hlllia.    Same  Publishers.    Price,  fl.flBi 

The  author  of  this  volume.  Rev.  Dr.  Hlllis. 
Is  the  successor  of  the  late  **  Professor"  Swing 
in  his  Chicago  pulpit.  The  essays  are  sug- 
gestive and  imaginative,  and  abound  In  facts 
and  illustrations.  Even  those  who  may 
think  the  style  and  method  a  little  too  Emer- 
sonian will  vet  find  Impulse  and  profit  in 
reading  the  book.  It  is  fresh  and  vigorous 
in  its  presentations  of  truth  bearing  upon 
man  and  his  development 

Dr.  Tuokxr,  Pribbt-Mcsioian:  A  Sketch 
Which  Concerns  the  Doings  and  Thinkings 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ireland  Tucker,  S.T.D., 
Including  a  Brief  Converse  about  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Church  Music  In  America. 
By  Christopher  W.  Knauff,  M.A.  New 
York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  Company,  1807. 
Price,  fl.sa 

This  elegantly  prepared  volume  will 
greatly  interest  those  who  have  given  atten- 
tion to  church  music.  Dr.  Tucker— whom 
we  knew  as  a  most  genial  man— is  known  to 
lovers  of  church  music  as  the  man  who  in- 
troduced the  full  Choral  Service  Into  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  worship  in 
his  parish  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Troy.  N.  Y., 
to  which  he  gave  the  faithful  service  of  a 
long  life.  His  associates  were  the  most  cul- 
tivated and  best  known  of  the  leaders  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  this 
volume  Is  the  record  of  much  of  his  oora- 
munion  with  them. 


HELPFUL  DATA  IN  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Orrxriah  Litxratcrr  (Christian  Litera- 
ture Ca,  New  York)  for  March,  1807,  con- 
tains much  vsluable  matter.  Of  special 
interest  will  be  found  Prof.  B.  B.  War- 
fleld*8  article  (the  first  In  a  series  of  five)  on 
''The  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  Infant 
Salvation,"  and  the  articles  from  various 
quarters  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  called  out  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott *8  recent  lecture  on  Jonah. 

Tm   Oomtbhforabt   Bsvxbw,    May,    1807 


(Leonard  Soott  Publication  Company),  con- 
tains several  able  articles  on  the  sastem 
Question  that  are  Indispensable  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  present  phases  of  that 
vext  subject  Its  statements  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  In  Russia,  and  of  the 
origin  and  real  Import  of  the  "Concert  of 
the  Powers,"  are  admirable.  It  has  long 
been  the  great  authority  on  these  matters, 
which  have  been  discust  in  Its  pages  by  tk» 
abloit  ■rafeaimin,  publicists,  and  historunw. 
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''In  this  book  we  have  sought  to  bring  together  the  best  methods  of 
the  best  workers^  converging  £rom  different  states  and  distant  lands  the 
■epMate  rays  that  tfiey  might  focus  on  these  pages.^^— PREFACE. 


Methods  of  ^ 
Church  Work 


Religious 
Financial 
Social 


By    SYLVANUS    STALL,    D.D., 

Author  of  **How  to  Pay  Church  Debts/'  *•  Object  Sermons  to  Children/*   '*  Talks  to  tha 

King's  Children/*  etc. 

UNDENOMINATIONAL 


VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  TO  PASTORS  UPON  HOW 
THEY  MAY  ACCOMPLISH  THE  GREATEST  GOOD  AND 
OBTAIN  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  RESULTS  FROM 
LIMITED   RESOURCES  AND  AN  UNPROMISING  FIELD. 


**/f  is  stimulatiniu  hefpfvi^  worffi  its  veojht  ia  (jnlil  to  nmj  tninisterwho  VHshes  to  fte- 
complish  fiHifthiinjf'ir  the  kintjilom  of  (7iriV/'-X.  Y.  (.'iiristian  Intklligencer. 


A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  ITS  COMPREHENSIVE  SCOPE. 


Pabt  I.  Ortinhisnthw.-  I[ii|M»rt:tn<t>  <»f  Mt'tlio*! 
In  Church  Work-Ho'V  to  .M.ik«-  a  Wuikini: 
C'hurrh. 

Part  II.  Sfirh"/  tfn  Y'^^hn.  How  to  Kettch 
HHii  Savr  t!i«'  Y«>nii;;-  Sncuiv  nl  Oi  nut  inn  Kn- 
deavor  -TIh-  VVllit•-^rn^s  Army  -Tl«-  White- 
|{il)boue<l  Aniiv-  The  YiMiiii:  rhfi-tian'h  Apm-ti'i- 
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Thert  U  a  tery  llber*d  offer  here  to  <Ui  of  ottr  ol*l  patromi. 


Z  Otl  il3fVC  never  seen  thlR  advertisement  before,  notwUlistandingit 
may  have  a  natural  look  or  familiar  sound,  llie  truth  is  tliat  this  Interlinear  OLD  Testa- 
ment volume  is  the  pioneer  in  its  line  —  the  first  ever  published,  the  first  ever  advertised. 
Hundreds  of  clergymen  during  the  past  two  years  liave  asked  us  if  trv  publisli  the 
OLD  Testament  in  interlinear  form  ;  or  if  sovie  one  else  publishes  such  a  volume ;  or 
tthy  some  one  hasn't  published  it :  or  why  s<^me  one  doesnt  publisli  it.  But  until 
now  the  only  answer  has  been  a  shake  of  the  heatl  — or  its  i)en-and-ink  ecjuivalent. 


To  those  familiar 
with  our  Interlinear 
NEW  Testament  it 
]b  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  plan  of 
the  Interlinear  OLD 
Testament  is  similar 
to  that,  but  that  this 
contains  also  (in  the 
other  margin) the  lie- 
vised  Version,  while 
the  types  throughout 
are  twice  as  large  — 
twice  as  legible!  The 
whole  of  the  Lit^T- 
linear  Old  Testament 
will  be  completed 
within  a  reasonable 
time  in  two  addi- 
tional volumes-thrc*e 
in  all.  It  is  our  in- 
tention, dependent 
upon  the  support 
given  the  undertak- 
ing by  clergymen 
purchasers,  to  place  a 
lower  price  uix)n  each 
subsequent  volume, 
bringing  the  price  of 


To  Clrifii/tnni  am!  JiMr  Stw/fnt*  thf  mttst 

iinfutrtuHt  nnHitUMCenifHt  or' thi»  latt 

dtcadtq;'  tkt  txpiriMff  centurjr. 

Tmerlinear 

Scriptures 

Ne'O}  Testament,  Complete, 

The  standard  (>reek  text,  with  a  new 
Literal  Translatii>n  interlined;  the 
King  fames  I  'frsion  in  the  margins ; 
and  with  Footnotes  on  the  %'ariuu8 
disputed  readings  of  the  original^. 

New   editioHy   with   a    complete 

and    entirely    new    Grcek-F.Hgliih 

NE  It '  TESTA  MENT LEXICON 

Old  Testament,  Volume  /., 

Genesis  and Exodux,  The  Hebrew 
text  with  Literal  'IranslatiDn  inter- 
lined ;  the  Kiti^  Jatnrs  I  'ersion  in 
left-hand  margin ;  Revised  I  'ersion 
in  right-hand  margin;  and  viith 
Footnotes  on  the  various  disputed 
readings  of  tlie   originaU. 

ROYAL  OCTAVO,  UNtFORM  IN  STYLE  AND  PRtOC 

Phtm  Cloth rnch  .  I4.U0 

Ha(f' L» ttthrr     .     .     ,     ,  cnt-h  .    5.t*» 
Divinity  Circuit    .    .     .  tack  .    C.OO 

Published  by  Hinds  k.  lloble 
4  Cooper  Institute*  new  Tork  City 

Schoolbook»  of  all publuhcrs  at  one  ttons 


the  set  (3  volumes) 
down  to  Icn  dollars 
for  the  cloth  binding, 
and  a  proix)rtional 
price  for  the  other 
bindings.  In  fuct, 
all  }>atrons  who  actu- 
ally purchase  this 
first  volume,  may 
subscribe  now  for  the 
other  two  volumes 
uiK>n  that  express 
stipulation,  the  pric<r 
of  the  subsequent 
volumes  payable  on 
publication.  Al- 
'  though  the  electro- 
plates for  this  Old 
Testament  first  vol- 
ume have  cost  seven 
times  as  much  as 
those  of  the  Interlin- 
ear Now  Twtament, 
we  have  dwided  to 
accept  orders  from 
clerg}'men  who  have 
avtiially  purchased 
the  Interlinear  New 
Testament  from  ?/«. 


at  the  same  price  paid  for  that  work,  viz.:  $3.00  doth,  Jj»4.00  half  leather,  (55.00 
diyinity  circuit ;  less  the  10<^  for  cash  with  orders.  TTiis  82}ecial  reduction  of  one 
dollar  good  only  till  June  lo, —  the  date  of  publication. 


The  new  NEW  TESTAMENT  LEXICON,  advertised  above  as  a  i>art  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  also  to  Ik?  publisheil  seimrately.  at  t>l'00,  in  two  different  styles  :  — 
Handy  Volume,  cloth  :  and  in  sheets,  large-^mper  unbound,  of  right  size  to  rebind  into 
previous  edition  of  the  Interlinear  New  Testament.  Until  June  /.v  we  will  accept 
orders  for  either  of  these  sfi/les  of  the  Le^vicon  at  half-price  (oO  cents)  from  any 
actual  purchaser  of  the  Interlinear  Old  Test^iment  volume. 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers, 

4-5-13-14  Cooper  Institute,        -        -       New  York  City. 


THE  LUNGS  APTO  THE  DB- 

E^^ES  WHICH  AFFECT 

OUR  BREATHING. 


Sdcntlflc  FacU  of  Viul  Inleiat  to  Evcrjraoe- 


,  of    f 


^  by  soinc  form  uT  tliruU  or  iang 

T6I"  rrijhWul  i>»criB»of  pntlom  honwn  life  1»- 
tore  Ibe  mhUlle  of  lU  «vf™(n>  diimtlon  l>  rem-h.il  \* 
whoU]'  iiiiiiillMin   uiil  ruulU  froia  IgDiinncc.  ii«g- 

Tbort  mdlmig  iil»e«H»  eonKtlUite  wich  «  iiiibII 
BHtof  UMwholailclini^Milimllliirjritiil'liiiiIpiiMlblr 
SimiJ>)rttpfr(titl.  ut  Ibe  gtoM  morUlti/  w«o  xhcj 
ttahUi  UDdnMoixl  hy  e""™  iihyilcUiu. 
lOibnciuiwUiFlr  ufiisl  iroiment  1>  not  upvortiM 
ta  thoM  princliilw  wlileh  bkv«  huxmie  mUiim  of 
wdkal  Mlnics  In  Uir  iiumwtiil  trcMnimt  of  liiflamcd 
■Dd  nlcenUd  tttfnt  In  oibrr  p*n*  of  the  lindjr. 

It  la  beoiua  ill  thvlr  wlr  uid  miict  cunbk  (I*g«a 
■n  whoIlT  wMlcd  In  tiIq  attamiiU  to  mirh  llie  luiin 
thronjib  am  aioinKh  wnl  (wnrrml  >yMcni,  1ni.t«wl  of 
MUcflnB  On,  dbMM  In  llw  lonn  wWr  It  I*  rrt  mltd 
and  couM  ba  arllT  n-niov«l  bjr  iIln.Tt  nuiHwtlim. 

rf  Mm«fl«  (0  all  inlaauil.  ulnraltd.  tM 
bifieUd  parlt.  and  no  cure  can  IwaM  vrlUiiiul 
"*  ti  .L^-*  -^j  i.,,|^  complal'  -     --  »  L 

osl  and  InnKi-    Tticf  ak  pi.     . 

-  -  —  -diu  to  tht  Oilfmal  rur- 

■■BV'fehiifnimBllrlnealnavolallle  «tal«  we  cairj 
them  throngS  nury  air  pamuifS.  t""".  •""  ™'  "•  fn* 

■r  adBptli 

risbtiT  amily  It,  no  cbancs  whaMwr. 

Ti£alalbm  It  Iht  imiy  leaf  thne  ilUtatM  tnr  Aatt 
tsa  or  (Hit  nmlWv  **  nafAfd,  Uwlr  mat  brinR  In  Ihe 
fntonul  llnliiEor  llw  bnatlilns  oncuiH.  «blcb  can  iinlT 
b*  penrtrstefbj  inedkabid  air,  gt,  or  llie  iwial  di-U- 
eUeviipora,  If  w«  do  not  treu  thru  b;  ninlkaml 
lobalalTop.  we  ito  mil  trnit  tht  •Ittnurtl  partt  ai  all, 
and  cuniiot  WMdMr  eijKt't  li>  nfbire  Ibeni  to  iH^Ilh. 

Inhalailon  la,  idi-refore  tlw  DI1I7  ttimBioii-H.-n« 
tnalnvnt  [ur  aaj  form  uf  Uronchlal  iir  l>n]uintuuT 
diacaw,  and  the  nolf  poaalblc  nieanK  of  bringlnic  tpe- 
cUe  gefmlcldM  to  act  u|>»n  and  eipe]  Uw  KerniB  of 
conanuiptinn  from  tbo  liinfn. 

In  tliB  llcht  of  our  iin-wmt  knimlHlge  of  IbCM 
dlaeaMa,  to  tfi^at  Br<«i.'li1tiB.  A.tl.nia,  BUjPuliuoiiary 
Catarrb  Uirouub  tb«  Moumch  la  10  conduct  Diem  lir 
tbenHMtdlrectroadlnujOunxuniptlou.  Whouvrrmu- 
lew)*  ibe  u-<>plo  Into  bclk-rlne  t]>«7  '■"  ■"  '<"^  ^ 
«neb  uvatnimt  decdvea  tlieni  10  their  own  dislh,  anil 
wriit  In  be  held  crtmloally  answerable. 

B  mcdlcHlluc  the  general  i-Tiiiein  woold  cure  kml 
^Bit^ft™,  Khv  ilu  uhjHielBiii  a!l  ovit  the  world  Inidst 
on  the  iieceMllr  el  hical  Irratinnnt  fur  the  eve,  the  ear, 
tt»  wODib.  und  cTcr;  other  uritan  tliat  can  be  reuchea 
bt  bicnl  reniediur  11  b>  bwaoae  Uiry  kimw  tbqr 
tould  not  run.-  thum  In  any  other  «  nv.  It  Ihry  could, 
tbelr  present  (n-utnunt  ol  all  femule  dlaeaaea  wonM 
ke  an  ciutraueainilnatiiiodeaty  and  decency.  Kolbiiitl 
taHllfliu  It  Imt  (be  uetetBlly  uf  applj-ing  nanedici 
aircctlv  fi  all  liiOained  or  nlccraled  pula,  wliethcr  It 
]w  the  wiiiub.  thv  eye,  or  ths  lani:H- 

I  often  wimOet  why  thoK  docI«n>  wlio  delude  Uieli 

Kieata  liavina  Bronehltla  ami  oilier  Inne  couiolaliil. 
>tru»lhi).'llidralnnuu'bnieili>iUimuii<lby|Kidi-mili 
Wwtranu  diiiKit  try  to  ruta  the  iidi  br  palling  milphui 


Pnnmonla.  and  Anhma  bfgln.  ■nJ  '*<  /alltirt  of  all 
jcenenl  Imluieni  b.v  Ihr  niiiuacb  lo  curt  Inat  U  IM 

I  linv  "llufoiv  nie  ibf  reeurda  of  over  i.«W  caaca  of 
lung  illwiiae,  which  bave  come  ondw  n 
the  paal  ali  wara.    Nllie«-»even  per 
date  Ilie  brffimlug  at  their  Inng  alckn 
of  (^  or  lirtppe,  wblch  rMnlied  In  cui 

IniurKand  left  a         "'  "       *""" 

of  Ibe  throat,  or 
time  ililnk  Kric 
ni^ectUwenla 


cetit.  of  them 


Jirbt  them  to  Con 

■Id,  Grippe,  Inflaoniailoi 
--  --*  "■"  -'-  pajwai^  en 


^  all  rul 


■nt  of  tJ 
vledai  ' 


'lis  '^'i 


lutcklj  c 


IretU'd  and  ci 


I  by  II 


Jaof  nniloL. , 

aarritfced  hy  thai  dbH-HBC  would  be  »vfd 

These  are  plain  Iruihn,  |irov«l  by  hUitailcaand  tha 
hlalory  of  the  origin  and  developnienl  of  fooaotnirtloB 

Aak  thoee  ^  your  frtenda  who  are  alBlrted,  and  hi 
alntoat  every  liulanee  tbey  will  not  only  Icll  yoo  of 
the  Told,  Mrlppe,  (.'onniiifon,  or  Bronchial  aliack  la 
which  their  M,Kam.i  began,  bni  how  they  were  d» 
cdYed  ami  milled  into  thlnklne  It  only  a  enghi  Kva- 
clilai  affeeUon,  wblch  would  aoon  get  well,  until  they 
were  In  ihe  nup  of  Coniuinipdon— ihal  ihe  failure  to 
obtain  help  for  [he  mild  and  curable  coodltloni  by 
ti>  their  preaenC  rtalo 
agaluat  thegcrmaof 

.,  „„^„  . _f  people  the  folly  of 

treaUnir  longcomplalnlathronBh  the  Blomach  nothing 
thai  can  be  takl  w  Ul  aare  themTrom  the  autferintn  and 

Another  delnelon  whlcli  people  have  been  lauRht  to 
believe  l>  that  they  can  run  away  from  lonf;  diw"" 
by  KOlng  Sonlb  or  North,  Eliat  or  ^  c«t.  aa  the  caie 
may  be/  In  cold  weather  they  ai 
humid  and  malarloua  atmnaphvn  . 
andluoonaof  I''lorlda,w'hlrh  Uie 

thingthey  nn-d!    Tbi^ 


In  tbo  boweiM  by  h; 

Sulphur  and  vermifnge  are  certain  re 

dlawee  when  biCBlly  applied,  butwi 


ir  thttx 


"?,;K 


with  Iheli  dlaeaw  more  III 


ra  tell  them 


jlerkeeijere,  raff 


T  Uipy  arc  lold  to  go  Into  high 
Di>,  where  llie  air  la  so  Ihin  and 


_..  .  _.ihotelN  the 

.  send  tlieni  iwoorlhrea 
lorcl  In  tbo  North. 


If  It  were  right  to  ecud  them 
South.  It  cannot  be  riKbt  10  ae 
thouMnd  feit  abme  the  «ea  ton 

n.e  beat  ntoce  fur  Ibe  curaUw  tnalment  of  weak 
and  dlKiued  luniCH  la  where  the  ^  to  dense,  rich  and 
iniic  tuat  fareniiucb  from  Ibeseacoasl  tocccape  tt* 
YtaaiJ  alni.»[iherr,  cbllllnc  wlnda  su.1  <n>I>n«lra 
tw.  and  dry  enoniih  lo  av.Sd  all  tbtam  of  ™laj^ 
A  buwlrcd  Mit  above  the  si'B  Imel  and  twmtj  tiilW 
fmni  the  coast  fa  of  all  ulbi-ra  tlie  b««1.  Anything 
above  a  hnndnil  fet^  elevalion  li  an  evil  Instead  i« 
a  bcneflt.  aiiil  thi-  evil  la  iranle  grealit  by  .-very  addi- 
tional foot  of  elevation.  

The  fad  of  sending  paticDts  with  we^  whI  tor* 
Innia  til  the  A<liT><n£uks,  faiskills.  aiid  Colonil^ 
■h-nTs  a  htrk  of  knowledp-  of  the  bbyslology  of  tta 
lungs  ami  of  (hp  renulninenw  of  the  dtaeaH-.  IliRh 
alllturtea  Inemsr  Ifie  daiiiier  of  benuirrhage.  loww 
tbenutriihuiof  tbeli-idy.  pnvenlthiiiniia.ti«wl«Mj 

peril  of  (iwlh  hy  iJeurr  failure. 

"^r***  <H»  P-'r  ..■■..•,n*r  r.i.1i  which  every  I«n9 

tn..«:     T.>  diKr..irar.l  ih.'iii  1*  lo  send  ihouaauda 
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Can  You  Answer? 

Where  is  Canea  7     How  Far  is  Crete  from  Greece  7     How  Far  from  Turfiey  7 

Wiiat  Are  tlie  Present  Limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire  7 

How  Far  from  the  United  States  is  Cuba  7      Where  Are  the  Philippine  islands  7 

Hnndreds  of  snch  questions  are  coming  np  every  day  as  yon  read  the  news  of  the  world,  or  study  the 
subject  of  missions.    It  helps  wonderfully  to  an  understanding  of  events  to  be  able  to  answer  such  questions. 

Cost  Over  $108,000  to  Produce. 
Its  Maps  alone  Sell  at  Retail. 
Separately,   for    $09.25. 

We  can  Supply  SOO  Copies 
of  the  Complete  Work  tor 

Oil  $2 

DOWN  AND  $1  A  MONTH 


Rand=McNally's  Great 


The  Greatest  Indexed  Atlas 
Encyclopedia,  Gazetteer,  and 
Railway  Directory  in  exist- 
ence. The  latest  and  most 
comprehensive.  Absolutely 
complete  and  authoritative. 
Eleii^ntly  bound  in  red  pol- 
ished buckram,  gold-stami)cd, 
gilt  edges  ,  460  pp. 
This  magnificent 
work  has  nltherto 
been  a  luxury  ac- 
cessible only  to  the 
wealthy  because 
of  its  great  cost  It 
is  now  placed  with  - 
in  the  easy  reach 
of  everybody  by 
IV  iiDerai  offer.  The  complete  work  can 
be  had  at  once  on  the  initial  payment  of  only  $2.  This  is  a  chance 
not  to  be  neglected.   You  may  never  have  a  similar  one  again. 


ATLAS 
WORLD 


OF 
THE 


Size  16  X  23  laches.     Weigiit  20  potiads. 

means  of  our  marvelously  liberal  offer. 


To  the  FIRST  500  Missionary  Re- 
view Readers  who  Accept  this  Offer 

'ork 
monument  of 

IN  THE  HOME  {Sr«S'c 

exactness,  and  lat^t  thorough  research. 
It  it*  the  most  comprehensive,  accurate. 


ATRFA^I  IRF  This  superb  w( 
■  iml-At^jlJimi-  |g  u  monumeni 


Truly  it  is  a  necessity  in  every  home  and  office.    Beauty  of  workmanship, 
'  detail  are  the  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  200  PAGES  Of 


and  elegant  Atlas  in  existence.   Truly  it  i 
unrivaled  accuracy,  and  great  wealth  of 

SUPERB  MAPS  in  this  Atlas.    They  are  drawn  from  the  latest  surveys,  and  the  statistics  are  up  to  date  and 
authoritative.     The  maps  are  exquisite  examples  of  the  highest  class  engraving  and  i)rinting,  and  no 

"    "  cir  worki 


IDS 

in 


ampl 
ard  I 


effort  has  been  spared  in  contributing  toward  the  elegance,  richness,  and  beauty  of  their 


igra> 
beai 


Lipanship. 


INDISPENSABLE    TO    EVERY    ONE    INTERESTED    IN    MISSIONS. 

A|ip/\|ip ▲  PHlpA I  The  descriptive  portions  of  this  work  are  marvelously  complete.  It  is  a 
"^V"'*'^"  ■■■^'^■-  complete  geographical  encyclopedia  of  the  world,  containing  over  900,000 
Fiyr^YPI  OPFni  A  «&  ^^'^^  ^^  description,  and  63  large  colored  comparative  statistical  tables, 
l.l^\/  I  VLvi  l.l/l/\  •^  showing  at  a  glance  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  statistics  of  all  countries, 
concerning  areas,  population,  apiculture,  mineral  products,  education,  health,  transportation,  commerce, 
and  finance.  A  ready-reference  index,  marvelously  complete  and  so  systematically  arranged  that  every  City, 
Town,  VUlage,  Island,  Mountain,  River,  Lake,  or  Stream  can  be  found  as  readily  as  can  a  word  in  thedictuinary. 


READ    THESE 

A  Blrd*t-Eye  View  of  All  Nations. 

**We  may  safely  assert  that  the 
most  complete  book  In  the  world  is 
a  perfect  Atlas.  '  Rand-McNally  & 
Co.'s  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World' 
touches  the  highest  wal^r-mark  i*ver 
reached  In  this  direction.  It  Is  at 
once  historical,  descriptive,  and 
statistical,  an  encyclopedia,  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  all  th«»  nations  of  the 
earth."— iVcMJ  York  Jftrald. 

Completest  and  Most  Practical. 

"This  entranclnK  publication  Is 
the  conjplett'st  historical  and  pnic- 
tlcHl  Atlas  ever  devised."— /f«;r<>fc 
of  Reviews. 


ENTHUSIASTIC    COMMENDATIONS. 


All  That  an  Atlas  Should  Be. 

"  This  Atlas  Is  an  ideal  one  for  it  is 
all  that  an  Atlas  should  be.  It  were 
Inipoftfllble  to  speak  too  highly  of 
this  Atlas,  and  we  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  with  very  great 
pleasure."— M«awciV//iSM«rfar(iaMd 
Imperial  jf^t,  London,  Eng. 

Royal  in  Size  and  Binding. 

"It  Is  nmgnificent  In  design  and 
execution  and  Its  great  value  will  be 
only  duly  appreciated  when  It  Is 
pliic(!d  in  a  permanent  position  In 
the  study,  the  home,  or  the  great 
public  lllirarlea. . .  a  monument  of  ar- 
ilstb*  excellence  In  the  designing  and 
coloring  of  maps."— A'. )'.  Recorder. 


of  En- 


Highest  Achievement 
graver's  Art. 

"  The  maps,  in  point  of  t)eauty  and 
completeness,  exhibit  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  engraver's  art. 
Tlie  statistical  matter  illustrated  by 
ingeniously  devl8<*d  colored  dia- 
grams, which  give  life  and  fascina- 
tion to  it,  presents  a  most  valuable 
feature."— £Kii*ctirto/irt/  Revieic. 

England    Admits     American 
Superiority. 

'*. .  .Its  information  i.**  ver}'  full  and 
complete.  The  indexes  to  the  maps 
are  also  highly  useful.  The  coloring 
is*  generally  more  tasteful  than  In 
our  English  niAits."— London  TtmfH. 


Our  Great  Cut-Price  Offer 

$2  will  give  you  immediate  possession 

WE  are  enabled  to  offer  this  priceless 
work  to  a  club  of  .VK)  Mi!^:?H)Nahy 
Review  subscriberH  <it  a  f/tarrtlnu^-  />- 
duction  from  if^  regular  jfrhe  and  on 
nurprMngly  tony  termn.  Tlie  price  of 
the  Atlas  in  ihisbindinir  has  heretofore 
been  S1H.50.  We  offer  this  limited 
number  for  only  g;*2  down  nnd  §1  a 
month  for  ten  months,  and  y'<  in>p<iy 
all  cost  of  transj)or(a(ion. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY, 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


ACCEPTANCE  ORDER  FORM 

Quickly  Sign  and  Return  to  Us.  with  $2.00,  the 

FOLLOWING   AcCCPTANCC   BlANK. 

FUNK  A  WAON.\LLS  COMP.VXY,  80  Lafnrett*  Plar*.  Now  York. 

1  hvivby  accept  your  offer  ot  The  K«nd-McNaIly  Indexed   .\tUui 
NVorld  ior  JTi.  und  her»'with  fnclo«««  ^i  hh  first  |uiyinfnt  on  thi* 


1  a^rrcH'  to  nay  tme  dollar  every  month  hen-nfter  until  th<*  work 
iH  |taid  for  in  full,     it 


of  the 
s-ame. 

ifiuuderst^tod  that  you  ^ianiiite<>  aatiMfaction.  and 
that,  if  I  am  not  Knti*fied  with  the  Ijook.  I  will  notify  y<»u  within  thrv«* 
davs  after  I  receive  it.  and  hold  it  subjeet  to  your  order,  and  vou  will 
r«turid  the  niom-y  I  nhall  have  paid  fi>r  it.  It  ij»  understixid  tJiat  you 
will  send  the  AtluM  to  me  fi-eitfht  or  *^xpreei<agr?  prrpaid. 

Name 


P.O. 


Datfi. 


State. 


■p^ 


I  si  5^«^  ^^97  Qia^ 

GIVEN    FREE    TO 
MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS. 

\iili  i  'I'll  i^vfl  llie   pIcKBnt 

1897  MODELS-$IOO.  .'.-'  -:;:^ "'.;'■  .;,Ti".'"-^a! 

hi»lu  rnvoT  nllriwi.  9.  Tiiglie  tn  wlrliilrm  ti>  tijr  lilcvi-lia  3&S  rash  |irIUB  to  U»  dab-petUn 
wbo  Willi  Id  Itii'  lanici't  IIbi  of  iinr  lubarrlptliiDi  ninkir  UiU  oKcr.  1'he  Impottiuiri:  of  thic  oVn  h 
V iii-mlii'™  UiM  iMl  j«r  TUK  VolL'K  nve  Ibe  IHM  tlnllT  IttcydD  for  160  n' 


FIREFLY 


THE    FIREFLY— Model   O.     Price  $100. 

I A  MAGNIFICENT  OFFER  iSi^ 

lege  of  thJi  Erent  Dfla. 
f\^*|«<r  ■■■/\/X  1^  Otbpr  DDcra  "f  bicjclea  h>ve  b«o  nude  elKTbm. 
rir|U'|        Mice       IT        l>utnoiifth.tr«|iiirai»lIIIIe«orkoro)Ianio 

■'*'■■       ■         ■•■■^*^#      I   ■   ■     up-to-dBtc   IBOT  bipycle  *m  bo  glvEn    FREE  to 

-veryboiiy  wbo  Modi  oolj'  M  new  aubKriptkHii  tot 
_j _ — ._!   Dt-.-.h — « —  .1.. —  is  tiKduDrr 


. iMtyenr.  but  onlTaDE-thlrdD«mBnr  I _  _  . ___ 

Dnlncumli  prizi-.    Wulisn:  planned  UitniireM  offer  of  KinU]' Dlcrelea  uidcubpriKdrichtliedel- 
jr. . , ,__  .,y  „jg^  „(  ,^  ,„ ._^_„ 


onlTaDE-thlrdDHinBnr I  Fuitbermi 

...__.  r.jinedUitii((re»l  offer  of  Klrtny  Wcjeles  «ndca_, 

(e  parpw  i"i(l  Uk  IhoTDueta  eipcctalinn  ot  wcnrlng.  Iiy  meiine  of  II,  11)0.000  new  inbicriptkiu  for  THB 
,  .  OltE.  If  Dor  nail<9«  knuw  >  i;<>ud  thlDg  when  ttae;  an  It  and  ■ppnieiile  ■  grctt  opporlontti  •bn  It  !■ 
'    pmentsd.  nntpurjuiscuidcipucbitlon  win  be  fall;  tvallied.    If  moreUun  Hn.OOOnew  mbii^ptlinuu* 

wl  ihe  priieii  ullI  be  incrcmwil  proportlonuelT.     l(  Int.  ihet  will  bo  rednced  propoftlonMolj. 

mh<'rihetui.b|triiriiiin>ritrii,  TiKiddklimtij  ihe  bintle*.    -Thp  Mtmc  SO  new  "Tolre" 
HTlptlnni  will  euniii  both  un  llie  blTr''f  ""d  In  the  fBHh-prlic  contriit. 


$10,000 


GIVEN  TO  355  CASH- 
PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  AD- 
DITION TO  THE  BICYCLES 


iBt  GRAND  PRIZX:  S3,000 

ad  "  "  .         .         .         .      1.000 

3d  "  "  ...  1.000 

Twd   Pris«    of  .  .  .  SAOO   MOll  \ 

Ton       •■       ■'      .  .      100     ■■      f  tnnn 

Forty      ■•■■...  85       "         -  •        &,000 

One  Hnndrod  Priioi  of 
Two  Hundred       "        " 


THE    FIREFL"Y— Model    D.     Price  SIOO. 

ALL  MAY  COMPETE  ii^^^i 
EVERYBODY  CAN  Wiri'lpii 

■^^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^      rulncrlpnldiiv.  diil  tvm 

Plreflj  blryl''"  nlll  br  k>vpi>  to  Ilir  nanio  poriMn  ir  <0t)  nrw  vulMTliitlon* 
ore  w^urwl.  llirfi-  blt'yi'lm  If  i.'.i  h-k  Hilifrri|>ilon»  u«  i.TUrwL  biiiI  f  i  ■>ii.  a  blrrrlr  for 
ever)'  3i>  m-tv  Knbiii-rlpilonii.  nlille  ui  ttav  luinc  limc  all  th<'  eiil>-rrl|iil«n>>  nrv  niniiinl 
fowurd  n  at\i  \ii\'.'  :  ll("i  <uu  Mm  M  »ucli  :i  ylonous  chuui-L- sll|i  I  ?^ii<l  Cor  lull  pBrllmlorH  lo 

THE  VOICE,  Bicycle  Department,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York, 
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AN  UNPARALLELED  OPPORTUNITY! 

For  Every  Homiletic   Review  Subscriben 

A   MASSIVC  UBSAtY  (M  VOLUMES)  Of  PUCOISS  VALUE 


fO  CVUY  SUBSCMHR.  A  Ir—mn  SMiMMiii«  Ev«7 
OtlMT  Work  of  lU  Kiatf.  ..*•  DOJVCKD  AT  OfCE  TO 
NOMUnC  KVKW  SUBSCMBUS  OM  HRST  PAYMCMT  Of 


$5 


Only  $2  per  Month  Act  Quickly.     Don*t  Delay. 

Until  paid  for.  Never  Such  a  Chance  Again 

^Wholly   different   from   every   other  Gnmncntary.^ 

The  Pulpit  Commentary. 

Fifty-one  Super  Royal  Hvo  Volumes.     An  entirely  new  work.     Covers  the  Old  and  the 
New  TeMtaiiientii  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  Commentary  in  the  English  Language. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rer.  H.  D.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Gloncester),  and 
the  ReT.  JOSEPH  S.  EXELL,  Vicar  of  Dartmouth. 

Introductions  by  the  Very  Rer.  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  (Dean 
of  Canterbury),  the  late  Bishop  COTTERILL,  the  late  Principal 
TULLOCH,  D.D.,  the  Rer.  Canon  G.  RAWLINSON,  M.A.,  the  Rer. 
A.  PLUMMER,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  Others. 

With  Homilies  and  Expositions  by  a  Hundred  Eminent  Contributors. 

*'  We  do  not  know  where  else  the  preacher  could  look  for  the  same  aid. 
Pn'Hchers  miiPt  have  mii*taken  their  calling  altoevther  if  they  could  not  find 
it  easy  to  think  out  a  sermon  after  consunlng  It. '^—Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 


The  Largest  Commentary 

In  the  Whole  English  Language. 

It  is  a  Complete  Library  of  Commentaries:  entirely  new  and  original.  Its 
editors  are  of  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  and  represent  every 
shade  of  sound  and  scholarly  thought.  It  is  eminently  fitted  for  every  need 
of  all  denominations.  It  is  essential  to  every  clergyman  who  desires  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  freshest  thoiight  and  the  latest  research.  It  is  THE 
LATEST,  THE  FULLEST,  THE  BEST.      CarefuUy  note  the  foUowing  praise  : 


"It  is  worthy  of  the  largest  circulation,  and 
will  do  good  wherever  it  in  read."— Dr.  Howard 
Osgood*  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 


'*  This  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hand  and  largely 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  enters  a  pulpit.'^' 
-  Ecclesiastical  Qazettc. 


An  Extraordinary  Franchise 

For  Homiletic  Review  Subscribers. 

The  price  of  the  flftv-one  volumes  of  this  conmientary  in  England  IS  OVER 
$175.(10.  Onr  repular"^ price  in  America  WILL  BE  ;?2.00  iPER  VOLUME,  but  for  a 
limited  time  we  will  furnish  the  entire  set  to  Homiletic  Review  .subscribers  FOR 
ONLY  ONE  DOLI^R  AND  TEN  CENTS  PER  VOLUME,  MAKING  O.N1.Y 
^yt\AO  FOR  THE  WHOLE  LIBRARY— LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD  THE  PRICE 
IT  SELLS  FOR  IN  ENGLAND.  We  will  deliver  the  entire  set  AT  ONCE  ON 
THE  INITIAL  PAYMENT  OF  :ii5.00.  The  l)alance  may  be  paid  in  EASY 
MONTHLY  INSTALMENTS  of  ONLY  #2.00  PER  MONTH  until  paid  for.  This 
offer  is  made  only  on  condition  that  we  secure  a  sufficient  numoer  of  Accept- 
ances to  warrant  publishing  the  large  eilition  requireri  by  such  an  offer  as  fchi« 


RCAn    XHC    FOI^I^O^'INO    PAOCS. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEV  YORK. 
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THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY— An  Unparalleled  Opportunity. 

8oiHe  of  the  Volutnes  of  this  great  %corh  were  issued  before  the  death  of 
Spurgeon,  and  the  wonderful  excellency  of  the  plan,  and  the  thorough 
scholarship     of     the     work,    eotnpelled    Mr,    Spurgeon    to    exclaim : 

**■  If  by  any  good  word  of  oars  we  could  increase  the  sale  of  this  noble  eeriee  of  commentariee,  we 
should  count  the  time  and  space  to  be  most  profitably  employed.  The  poblishers  deserve  to  be  supported 
abundantly  in  an  enterprise  so  daringly  planned  ana  so  admirably  executed.  We  do  not  know  where 
else  the  preacher  coula  look  for  the  same  aid.  P^reachers  must  have  mistaken  their  calling  altogether 
if  they  could  not  find  it  easy  to  think  out  a  sermon  after  consulting  the  ^Pulpit  Commentaiy.'  *' 

No  Matter  What  Other  Commentaries 

You    Have,    This    Commentary    You    Must    Have. 

"  MARVELOU8LY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PULPIT." 

New  York  Observer :  *^  The  Pulpit  Commentary  is  one  of  tlie  ihoet  valuable  aids  to  a  minister  of 
which  it  ie  possible  for  us  to  conceive/^ 

The  Advance :  '*■  The  plan  of  the  work  impresses  ns  as  one  of  the  most  Judicions  among  that  class 
of  commentaries  which  aim  directly  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  sermons.*^ 


REVERENTIAL- SCHOLARLY-ADEQUATE. 


ITS 


It  is  a  Colossal  Work  on  the  Entire  Bible  Represent- 
Ci^/iriE"  *"^  Years  of  Labor  by  the  Best  Scholars  of  the 
^V'vfl^L  Leading  Churches,  and  Treating  almost  Every  Phase 
of  Intelligently  Conservative  Religious  Thought.  It  is  a 
Masterpiece  of  Homiletic  Literature,  an  Inexhaustible  Mine  of 
Inspiration  and  Suggestion  for  Every  Minister. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  SANCTIFIED  LEARNING. 

R.  S.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  Calvary  Baptist  Clinrch,  New  York:  "  The  volumes  of  this  Commentary 
complete  an  immense  work  ;  they  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  leading  scholars  and  homilists.  This  commentary 
will  be  one  of  the  jjreatest  achievements  of  sanctified  learning  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thev  admirably  combine  exegetical  skill  and  homlletical  application.  In  publishing  this 
Commentary  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  make  the  pulpit  of  America  their  debtor,  and  especiuly  as 
they  o£fer  it  at  a  price  so  much  lower  than  that  at  which  it  is  sold  in  England.  One  is  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  wealth  of  sermonic  material  furnished  in  these  remarkable  volomes." 

INTELLIGENT- SKILFUL -CONVENIENT. 

ITC      Its  Aims  are  to  Supply  Scholarly  I  ntroductions  to  the  Sacred 

.  ■•  j^    Books;  to  Divide  the  Texts  of  Scripture  into  Paragraphs; 

•AIIYlO  and  to  Supply  each  Paragraph  with  such  Expositions  as 

Shall    Meet    the   Wants   of    the   Student,   and    Such    Homiletical 

Suggestions  as  Shall  Best  Assist  the  Preparation  of  the  Preacher. 

Identical  With  the  English  Edition. 

This  edition  is  printed  from  A  DUPLICATE  SET  OF  SPECIALLY  IMPORTED 
PLATES.  It  is  identical,  page  for  page,  with  the  English  Ekiition  —  containing 
every  word  of  the  original,  and  in  no  respect  whatever  either  changed  or  abridged. 

WORTHY    OF    THE    LARGEST    CIRCULATION. 

Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  RochcBter  Theological  Seminary:  "  I  have  known  the  '  Pulpit  Commentary ' 
from  li*i  tlret  publication  in  EuKland.  It  is  worthy  of  the  largest  circulation,  and  will  do  good  wherever 
it  l8  read.     It  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  a»e  of  pastors  of  churches." 

9HB    IKHXX     PAGB. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisheis,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY— An  Unparalleled  Opportunity. 

The  McthodUti  England :    ''  There  i«  nothing  like  it,  and  no  one  who  wishea  to  be  tliorougbly 
informed  on  tbia  precioua  portion  of  Holy  Writ  can  afford  to  be  without  it/* 

A  DniYersal  Cborns  of  Enthnsiastic  Praise. 

m  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THC  MOST  CMMENUY  CONSERVATIVC  aCRGYMCM 
IT  possesses  RARE  FITNESS  TOR  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ACTIVE  PREACHER 


J.  irilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  Says  It  In 
of  the  Oreatent  Possible  Benefit 
to  Him  Personally. 

J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D,D,,  Pastor  of 
the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  **  I  believe  that  thiH  i»  one  of 
the  most  helpful  coininentaries  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bible  stu- 
dent within  my  knowledf^.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  iMjssible  benefit  to  me  personally.'* 

Scholarly  and  up  to  date. 

A.  J,  F.  Behrettds,  D,D..ot  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.:  **A  rapid  glance  gives  me  a  very  favor- 
able impression  of  the  critical  worlc  done; 
and  I  nave  been  particularly  pleased  with 
the  introductions,  which  I  regard  as  the 
mast  important  part  of  a  ^xl  modern 
commentary.  The  qu(>stions  m  debate  [in 
the  Introductions],  as  presented,  do  not 
concern  matters  of  inU»rpretation,  but 
problems  of  structure  and  general  credi- 
bility. I  have  found  the  introductions 
sober,  scholarly,  fair,  helpful,  and  quite 
up  to  date."' 

A  Work  of  Sterling: 'Worth  and  Thor- 
oagh  Biblical  Scholarship. 

The     New    York    Evangeiint :    *'  A 

work  of  sterling  worth  and  thorough  Bib- 
lical scholarship.  The  work  has  the  tlouble 
character  of  Itemg  a  coini)lete  exposition  of 
the  sacred  text  and  also  giving  the  moral 
and  theological  teachings  of  tne  inspired 
Word." 

Exceedingly  Valaable. 

BiHhop    ir.     F.     MallaUeu    [M.    E. 

Church] :  '*  It  is  my  very  decided  convic- 
tion that  this  commentary  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  especially  for  clergymen  and  all 
practical  Biblical  students." 


Unquestioned  Scholarship;  Ahonnd- 
Inc  In  SuKffl^estlons. 

Henry  A,  ButU.  IK  IK,  LL,D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Drew  [Methixlist]  Theok>gical 
Seminary :  "It  has  many  points  of  com- 
mendation for  our  Ministry  in  their  practi- 
cal work.  It  is  prepared  by  men  of  un- 
questioned scholarship.  Its  expositions  are 
terse,  yet  full,  and  its  homiletical  depart- 
ment ctirefully  wrought  out  and  abounding 
in  suggestion.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel." 

Blended   Devoutness   and    Scholar- 
ship. 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  [M.  E.  Church]: 
**  The  Pulpit  Commentary  is  a  strong  and 
iH^autif  ul  mosaic  of  blended  devoutness  and 
scholarship.  Its  intnxiuctions  are  compre- 
hensive, and  its  expositions  clear  and  help- 
ful. Its  homiletical  portions — often  a  peril 
to  vigorous  and  original  thought — are  stim- 
ulative and  promotive  of  study." 

Exceedingly    Valaable    Helps    to    a 
Clergyman. 

James  O.  Murray,  D.H,,  Dean  of 
Princeton  ITniversitv:  **Both  the  exposi- 
tory and  homiletical  portions  of  the  work 
commend  themselves  as  exceedingly  valua- 
ble helps  to  a  clerg>^nan.  The  former  em- 
bodies results  of  recent  scholarship,  and  the 
latt<»r,  tho  it  may  be  criticized,  may  also 
prove  a  very  suggestive  aid  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  S<''riptural  meaning  to  the  peojMe." 

Very  Valaable  Indeed. 

Waylanil  Hoyt,   1P.D, 

been  acquainted  with    the 


"I  have  long 
Pulpit  Com- 
mentary'. I  am  glad  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
are  alxiut  to  ^ive  it  wider  circulation.  I 
have  found  it  m  many  directions  very  val- 
uable indeed." 


Typical  Phrases  Culled  From   Many  Letters. 

"  Full  of  most  valuable  and  suggt^stive  matter." 

"  Writton  by  i^Mis  charged  wltb  suggestive  thought  and  winctltlctl  eloquence." 
'"Thoroughly  orthodox,  yet  progressive;   mo<lerateIy  and  intelligently  conservative." 
"A  monument  of  learning,  industry,  judgment,  and  literary  skill." 

»EK    3«EXX    I>AGF:. 
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THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY— An  Unparalleled  Opportunity. 

The  Baptist  Magazine»  England :  **  If  a  study  of  a  work  like  this  does  not  enable  a  man  to 
preach  intelligently  and  to  the  point,  no  human  power  that  we  know  of  can  do  anything  with  or  for  him.'' 

How  to  Secure  Immediate  Possession. 

On  receipt  of  the  first  five  dollars  we  will  send  the  fifty-one  volumes,  so  that 
you  WILL  HAVE  THE  BENEFIT  AT  ONCE  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORK. 
This  Extraordinary  Oflfer  will  hofd  good  only '  for  those  who  accept  this  ad- 
vance offer^  and  thus  get  the  advantage  of  the  low  prices.  Remember 
that  this  offer  is  only  on  condition  that  we  secure  the  large  number  of  acceptances 
that   will   justify   publishing   an   immense   edition  —  250,000   volumes   at   least. 

Q.  Frederick  Wright.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor,  Oberlin,  Ohio:  "I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  the  *  Pulpit  Commentary '  is  probably  the  best  investment  for  the  cost  which  ordinary  clergymen 
can  make  in  the  line  of  commentaries/' 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

If  for  any  reason  whatever  you  are  dissatisfied  with  this  great  work,  you 
can  return  the  books  within  THREE  DAYS  after  you  have  received  them,  and 
upon  receipt  we  will  promptly  send  back  all  the  money  you  have  paid  on 
the  same.  So  you  need  not  feel  that  you  are  running  the  rLsk  of  being 
obliged  to  keep  and  pay  for  a  Commentary  which  might  prove  unsatisfactory. 
But    we   are   confident    that  you  will  feel  highly  pleased  and  delighted  with  it. 

The  Primitive  Methodist,  London :  ''  No  preacher,  desiring  to  be  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  can  afford  to  be  without  these  volumee.  To  young  ministers  in  particular,  we 
say  most  emphatically,  '  Sdl  all  that  you  ham,  \f  need  be,  to  get  them ! ' " 

Quickly  Sign  and  Return  the  Following  Acceptance  Blank. 


ACCEPTANCE     The  Pulpit  Commentary 

fiLANK.  Fifty-one  Volumes. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  80  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

GenUtmen :  I  accept  your  offer  covering  the  *'  Pulpit  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  '* 
(in  all  51  volumes)  at  $1.10  per  volume,  total  S56.10.  It  is  understood  that  I  shall  have  the  liberty  to  pay 
in  instalments  as  follows  :  |5.00  on  receipt  of  notice  that  the  books  are  ready  for  shipment,  and  tnen 
$2.00  on  the  lirst  of  each  month  until  the  entire  amount  is  paid  ;  the  full  set  of  books  is  to  be  seii^  to  me 
on  receipt  by  yon  of  the  first  $5.00.  It  is  also  understood,  that,  if  for  any  reason  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
books,  I  i*hall  have  the  liberty  of  returning  them  at  any  time  within  three  days  after  I  have  received  them. 
The  books  are  to  be  delivered  by  you  f.  o.  b.  (free  on  board  the  cars  at  New  York).  It  is  agreed  that  if 
you  do  not  receive  a  suflicient  number  of  Acceptances  of  your  offer  that  you  are  not  bound  to  supply  this 
set  of  books  to  me  at  the  above  price  and  in  that  case  this  Acceptance  Is  to  be  canceled. 


Natne 


Date Stat€ 

f*g^^\  /xf  riolivArv  The  price  of  81.10  per  volume  in  sets  does  not  include  carriage  charges 
VrUsL  Ml  l/dlVCI  y*  on  this  great  work.  We  have  made  a  careful  estimate  of  what  the 
chargct*  for  carriage  will  be.  and  submit  the  following  computation  which  avproximat&ly  gives  the  coht 
for  the  followSug  States  :  Alabama,  $2.00  ;  Arkansas,  $2.50  :  California,  $2.50  :  Connecticut,  50  cents  ; 
District  of  Coi.imbia,  60  cents;  Florida,  $2.00  ;  Illinois,  §1.50:  Iowa,  $2.00;  Kansas,  $2.50  ;  Kentucky, 
$1.25;  Maine,  $1.00;  Mussiichusetts.  75  cents;  Minnesota,  $2.25;  Michigan,  $1.00;  Montana,  $4.75; 
New  Hampshire,  75  cent,s  ;  New  York,  60  cents  ;  North  Dakota,  $3.25  ;  Pennsylvania,  60  ceuta  ;  Texas, 
$2.50  ;  Wyoming,  $4.50.  
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A  BOLD  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

For  Intelligent  and  ThonghtftU  Men  and  Women. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,      c, 

The  Old  Testament 

Under  Fire 

A  stanch  defense  of  the  Scriptures^  ringing  with  power- 
ful words  which  absolutely  rout  the  new  Biblical  criticism 
and   the   assumptions   upon   which   it  is  made  to  rest* 

By  A.  J.  F.  BEHREND5,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 

Pastor    Central    Congregational    Church,    Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 

It  is  not  a  discussion  involving  intricate  technicalities 
nor  does  it  enter  into  those  minute  details  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  specialists.  It  is  addressed  to 
all  those  who,  while  they  may  not  be  Hebraists,  have 
common  sense  and  are  practical  logicians.       .:*       .:•       .:• 

THE    C31APTERS 


I.  Qeneral  Survey 

II.  Our  Lord's  Use  of  the  Old  Testament 
III.  Christ  and  the  Old  Testament 


IV.  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
V.  Criticism  and  Common  Senac 
VI.  The  Historic  Faith 


VII.  The  Integrity  of  the  New  TesUment 

A  Giant  Champion  of  the  Faith  that  Endures. 

Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler  says  in  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of  *' Higher 
Criticism "  by  Dr.   Lyman  Abbott  on  the  one  side  and  Dr.  Behrends  on  the  other : 

''I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  a  combination  of  logical  power  and  thorooghly 
Biblical  scholarship  no  man  in  the  Brooklyn  pulpit  eqaala  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends : 
and  if  the  Plymouth  pastor  were  to  meet  him  in  debate  before  an  impartial  tribanal 
of  eminent  and  erudite  Biblical  scholars,  he  would  be  utterly  routed." 

FROM   THE   PREFACE 

"  The  several  papers  were  prepared  for  audiences  compoeed  of  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women,  who  were  fully  competent  to  follow  a 
close  and  searching  argument,  so  long  as  the  discussion  was  not  swamped 
by  technical  details.  To  such  readers,  clerical  and  lay,  they  are  submitted 
Only  the  salient  points  are  considered.  The  free  conversational  style  has 
been  retained,  as  best  suited  to  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view." 


Cloth,  1 2 mo,   246  Pages.      Price,   $1.00. 
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<<  This  work  is  Dr.  Baaks'  masterpiece.  "—Rev.  David  Qregg,  D.D. 

Hero  Tales  from  Sacred  Story 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  DJ5. 

Author  of  "Christ  and  Hi»  Frienda,"  '*The  Fipherman  and  HU  Friends,"  "Seven 
Times  Around  Jericho,"  "The  Saloon-Keei)er'a  Ledger,'*  "White  Slaves,"  etc. 


"^ 


y 


A  MORE  ennobling  or  inspiring  book  than  this,  made  from  the 
Bible's  wealth  of  hero  tales,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  So  charm- 
ingly are  these  stories  told  that  characters  which  have  been  heard 
and  read  about  till  they  were  well-nigh  lifeless  skeletons  take  on  flesh 
and  beauty,  breathe  and  speak,  and  do  heroic  deeds  before  the  reader, 
until  he  almost  doubts  if  he  ever  heard  the  story  before.  The  truest 
heroism  the  world  has  known  is  recounted  in  this  inspiring  volume. 
Patriotism,  ambition,  and  valor  have  their  seeds  in  such  tales  as  these. 

NINETEEN  PULL-PAQE  HALF-TONE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM 
FAMOUS  MODERN  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE    ^^^     ^^^ 

UNQUALIFIED   PRAISE   FROM   ALL  OF   ITS  CRITICS. 

ZIoa's  Herald,  Boston,  Mass.:  "  For  thoughtful  and  aspiring  youth,  as  well  as  for  contemplative 
age,  this  book  on  '  Heroes '  and  their  achievements  will  have  a  charin.  It  contains  some  of  the  author^s 
best  thoughts,  and  is  marked  by  all  the  characteristics  of  his  bright  and  vivid  style.  It  is  the  product  of 
much  reading,  thinking,  and  observation,  and  emphasizes  many  important  and  impressive  truths  claim- 
ing the  sjwicial  attention  of  the  age.  The  book  is  not  only  handsomely  bound,  but  it  is  also  enriched 
with  many  valuable  and  interesting  plates.'' 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  says:  ''In  'Hero  Tales 
from  Sacred  Story '  Dr.  Banks  has  givcin  to  the 
daring  and  deathless  worthies  of  Bible  ages  a 
modern  drt^ss  and  a  voice  that  speaks  with  trumpet 
power  into  our  cars.  He  has  most  happily  inter- 
woven with  our  present-day  incitements  to  lofty 
livlnj?  many  tiuiely  lessons  of  honor  and  faith,  of 
fidelity  and  worth,  drawn  from  the  career  and  char- 
acter of  the  brave  and  beautiful  of  the  olden  days.'* 

Minneapolis  Joamal:  ''Such  pertinent,  fresh, 
and  well-chosen  illubtrations  as  the  author  giv(>s 
can  be  utilized  impressively  by  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  rescue-work." 

Central  Methodist,  Catlettsborg,  Ky. :  "  One  of 
the  most  valuable  and  inspiring  services  a  writer 
on  Bible  themes  can  render  the  reader,  the  read- 
ing public,  and  through  it,  the  world  in  general,  is 
to  popularize  the  wealth  of  stories  found  in  the 
Holy  Book,  to  clothe  in  modem  language  and 
dress  the  Scripture-tales  so  that  they  stand  out, 
revitalized,  and  as  clear-cut  appeals  to  our  nine- 
teenth-century appreciation." 

Morning  Star,  Boston  :  "  Each  story  is  complete 
in  itself  and  as  such  has  an  interesting  IttiTary 
value,  at  the  same  time  carrying  with  it  an  influ- 
ence far  beyond  that  of  a  tale  of  modern  life." 


Rev.  David  Gregg,  D.D.,  says :  " '  Hero  Tales 
from  Sacred  Story '  is  a  marvelouely  interesting 
book.  It  gives  freshness  and  life  to  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  thesaurus  of  facts  and  illustrations  that 
preachers  and  teachers  will  want  to  regive  to  their 
congregation  and  classes.  This  work  is  Dr.  Banks' 
masterpiece." 

The  Brooklyn  Otizen:  "The  value  of  such  a 
book  as  this  when  presented  to  young  and  plastic 
minds  it  is  not  difDcult  to  appreciate.  All  the 
nobler  qualities  of  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood would  be  strengthened  and  developed  by 
contemplating  the  Bible  statements  so  thrillingly 
presented.  The  book  is  handsomely,  even  sump- 
tuously illustrated." 

Western  Recorder,  Louisville,  Ky.  :  "  We  have 
read  neveral  of  the  chapters  carefnily  and  have 
found  them  interesting,  sound,  and  helpful.  There 
are  few  things  which  are  more  needed  than  to  hold 
before  the  eyes  of  our  boys  the  example  of 
heroes." 

Gospel  Messenger,  Mt.  Morri^s,  HI.:  "If  any 
have  had  an  idea  that  the  Biole  was  an  unin- 
teresting volume,  he  will  l>e  forever  cured  after 
he  has  oeen  brought  under  the  spell  of  these  fas- 
cinating chapters.    The  book  is  richly  illustrated.'] 


"Hero  Worship  Exists,  Has  Existed,  and  will  Forever 
Exist,  Universally  Among  Mankind.**  —  CARLYLE. 


Ble]i:antly  Bound,  Gilt  Top,   Rough  Edges,   Handsome  Cover  Design  by  Qeorge  Wharton 

Edwards,     lamo.  Cloth,  395  pages.     Price  $1.50. 
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Am  TinP     ^^^    HAPPIER    HOMES 
vJUIL'Cr      AND   PURER    POLITICS. 

**  It  deals  with  the  deep  vital  issues  which  confront  us  to-day  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation." 

Christian  Citizenship 

By   CARLOS  MARTYN, 

Author  of  ♦'Wendell  Phillips,  The  AgiUtor."  "John  B.  Gough,  The  Apostle  of 
Cold  Water/*  Editor  of  **  American  Reformers  *'  Series,  etc. 

$ 

A  practical  and  suggestive  outline  of  the  tremendous  issues 
which  to-day  tax  the  thought  and  summon  forth  the  remedial 
energy  of  Christian  citizens.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  a  broad 
and  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  the  order  of  their  natural 
sequence.  It  is  intended  as  a  vigorous  working  manual  for  active 
preachers,   young    people's    societies,    students    of   sociology,    etc. 

A  STRONG  GLIDE    FOR    THE   SHAPING   OF   A   BETTER    CIVILIZATION. 


**  Christian  Citiasenship  is  the  latest,  largest,  and  most  hopeful  move- 
ment of  the  times.  Its  youth  explains  its  lack  of  distinctive  litera- 
ture. Its  promise  is  fitted  at  once  to  provoke  and  reward  study. 
It  is  believed  that  this  manual  contains  a  suggestive  discussion  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found  between  two  covers.  As  a  labor-saver,  there- 
fore, and  as  an  indicator  of  what  the  French  call  '  burning  Questions,* 
and  of  remedial  agencies  it  has  a  value  of  its  own." — The  Preface. 


ITS  WARM  RECEPTION. 


CAREFUL  AND  THOUaHTPUL. 

Hartford  Post:  "The  book  impresses  one 
as  a  careful  and  thoughtful  work,  and  its  views 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  all,  ana  will  find  thou- 
sands of  hearty  supporters." 

COMPREHENSIVE  AND  ORIQINAL. 

Northern  Chrtstian  Adroeatr.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  "  It  is  surprisingly  comprehensive, 'delight- 
fully original.  The  book  can  not  fail  to  have  the 
large  circulation  which  it  deserves." 

LARGE  CIRCULATION  ASSURED. 

Chrlattan  Work,  New  York:  '*  It  introdnces 
a  literature  which  is  certain  to  become  voluminous. 
It  will  have  even  a  larger  circulation  than  the  same 
author's  great  biography  of  Wendell  Phillips." 

VITAL  ISSUES  TREATED. 

MethodiHt  Recorder,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  :  "  It 
deals  with  the  deep,  vital  issucH  which  confront  us 
to-day  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  Not  a  word 
Ih  wast<i1;  not  a  sentence  that  is  not  straight  to 
the  point." 


STUDENTS  AND  MINISTERS. 

Baptist  Outtook.  Indianapolis,  Ind. :  "  Stu- 
dents of  Sociology  will  find  its  contents  invalaable. 
Ministers  who  uraire  to  meet  the  latest  palpit  re- 
quirements and  preach  sermons  of  the  greatest 
helpfulness  will  find  stored  up  in  this  little  volame 
a  surprising  quantity  of  information,  soggestion, 
and  inspiration." 

PIONEER  IN  ITS  FIELD. 

Christian  Outtook,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.'.  *'Thl8 
compact  and  valuable  little  volume  of  Dr.  Martyn's 
is  to  be  welcomed  all  the  more  gladly,  because 
there  is  such  an  unfortunate  dearth  of  literatore  on 
the  subject.  The  book  Is  indeed  the  firat  and  only 
one  of  Its  kind." 

SIMPLE,  CLEAR,  COMPLETE. 

Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati,  O. :  "An 
ela)x)rate  discussion  is  not  undertaken,  for  that 
would  necessitate  a  whole  library,  but  a  clear  and 
complete  outline  is  furnished  of  the  treinendoaB 
i(«!<ues  which  confront  civilization  and  the  reme- 
dial agencies  suggested." 


WITH  AN  APPENDIX  CONTAINING  AN   IMMENSE  COLLECTION  OE  CORROBORATIVE 
MATERIAL  AND  ILLtSTRATIVE  FACT ;   ALSO,  A  COMPLETE  INDEX.     jC     ^    ^    ^ 


l2mo.    Cloth,    Durably   Bound,   224   Pages.     Price   75  cents. 
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''  A  Book  Which  Hath  Been  Culled 
From  the  Flowers   of   All    Books." 

"By  long  odds  the  best  book  of  Quotations."— N.  Y.  HERALD.    (^ 

New  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Quotations 

By   J.    K.    HOYT. 

Over  Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations,  Embracing  a  Comprehensive  Field 
of  Subjects,  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  Lines  of  Concordance;  with  an 
Appendix  Containing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Other  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  Each  followed  by  its  EInglish  Trans- 
lation. Also  a  full  List  of  Latin  Law  Terms  and  their  Translations  ;  a  Com- 
plete List  of  All  the  Authors  Quoted,  with  Other  Data  Relating  to  Them,  etc. 


COPIOUS    REFERENCE    HELPS 

Every  facility  la  afforde<l  for  finding  either  a 
familiar  or  an  unfamiliar  Quotation.  There 
are  three  Distinct  Reference  Keys  :  The  Topics, 
The  Entry  of  Each  Significant  Word  in  the  Con- 
cordance, and  the  Name  of  the  Author  with 
the  numbers  of  pages  C9ntaining  his  quota- 
tions. The  Quotations  of  Eight  Leading  Authors, 
such  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Longfellow,  are 
denotcid  by  special  symbols.  Foreign  quotations 
can  be  found  under  the  Topic,  some  word  in 
the  Original,  or  some  word  in  the  Translation. 


MARVELOUS  THOROUGHNESS 

Special  Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Accuracy 
and  Authority  of  every  quotation.  Not  only  is 
the  Author  of  each  given,  out  the  Book,  Page,  and 
Line  where  the  Quotation  is  found  is  invariably 
indicated  In  the  Appendix  la  a  List  of  All  the 
Authors  Quoted,  with  their  full  names,  nationality, 
date  of  birth,  and  if  dead,  date  of  death.  Each  is 
also  described  In  a  few  words.  Every  familiar 
phrase  and  quotation  that  has  currency  in  the 
English  language  has  been  incorporated  in  this 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition. 


UNEQUIVOCAL  PRAISE  FROM  EMINENT  MEN. 


Ex-Presldent  Benjamin  Harrison  says  (Dec.  24, 
1896): 

"I  can.  see  that  'The  New  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Quotations '  would  have  great  value 
and  usefulness  to  many  persons.'" 

Hon.  Joteph  H.  Choate  says  (Dec.  14, 1896) : 

"*Tho  New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quota- 
tions' is  evidently  a  greatly  improved  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  old  Encyclopedia  of 
the  same  name,  which  I  have  always  found 
the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind  ever  published.'' 

Prof.  Goidwin  Smith,  Toronto,  says  (Feb.  7, 1897): 

'^The  claim  of  the  work  to  a  novelty  in  the 
abundance  of  its  matter  and  to  be  arranged 
on  a  new  principle  is  well  founded.  I  hope 
the  book  will  meet  with  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  the  care  bestowed  on  it  deserves." 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  (ex-IMayor  of  New  York  City) 
says  (Dec.  16,  1896): 

**The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the 
scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be 
incapable  of  further  Improvement.*' 


General  Horace  Porter  says  (Dec.  16, 1896): 

"  '  The  New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quota- 
tions'  is  a  work  which  will  commend  itself 
to  all  scholars.  No  library  will  be  complete 
without  it." 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  says  (Dec.  13, 1896): 

"The  former  edition  of  'The  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Quotations '  was  useful  and  valuable. 
It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help,  and  I  am 
surprised  and  gratified  that  it  has  been  so  much 
improved  and  enlarged." 

President  Francis  L.  Patton  (Princeton  University) 
says  (Jan.  6, 1897) : 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  find  '  The  New  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Practical  Quotations '  of  great  value. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  very  great  care  and 
it  is  very  complete." 

Judge  Albert  Halght  (Court  of  Aopeals,  State  of 
New  York)  says  (Jan.  12. 1897) : 

"  As  an  aid  to  the  scholar  and  as  a.  book  of 
reference  it  is  of  rare  value." 


Hand5ome  Cover  Design  by  Qeorge  Wharton  Edwards.  Rubricated  Title 
Page.  Elegantly  Printed.  8vo,  1205  Pages.  Prices  (All  Net) :  Buckram, 
$6.00 ;    Law  Sheep.  $8.00 ;   Half  Morocco,  $10.00 ;  Pull  Morocco,  Sia.oo. 
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A  Revelation  of  the  Wealth  and  Power  of  the  Language^ 

"TfiBRB  IS  NO  BOOK   YBT  OPPBRBD   WHICH  IS   ITS 
EQUAL     IN    IMPARTINQ    A    MASTBRY    OP     WORDS." 

English  Synonyms    d^    ^ 
Antonyms  ^  Prepositions 

More  than  7,500  Classified  and  Discriminated  Synonyms. 
Nearly  4,500  Classified  Antonyms.  Correct  Use  of  Preposi- 
tions Clearly  Shown  by  Illustrative  Examples.  Hints  and 
Helps  on  the  Accurate  Use  of  Words,  Revealing  Surprising 
Possibilities  of  Fulness,  Freedom,  and  Variety  of  Utterance. 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD, 

BiHx^r  SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS,   AND    PRBPOSlTtONS  la  tts  Siandara  DhOoaary. 

The  Choice  of  **Just  the    Right  Word"    to  Make  the  Desired 
Meaning  Clear  and  Exact— To  Make  a  Contrast  Sharp  and  Strong. 

A  Companion  to  the  Dictionary.    A  Key  to 
the  Treasures  of  our  Marvelous  Language. 

SHADES  or  SYNONYM  MCANnUG  MSCRIMWATCD.       |    OCAR,  SHARP  MSTWCTIONS  FURMSHCO. 

No  two  ej-nonym«  of  a  group  have  precisely  Strength  and  clearness  of  syntax  fireqaently 

the  same  meaning.    Effectiveness  of  syntax  depend   upon   antithesis   or  direct   contrast 

depends  largely  on  the  choice   of   lost  the  '.  The    namoer    of    antonyms    in    this    book 

right  one  of  several  synonyms.    Unlike  other  '  is   seemingly    less   than   that   of   synonyms 


lists,  synonyms  are  invariably  discriminated 
in  this  book. 

PCRPUXING  PREPOSITIONS  SIMPLIFCD. 

Quick    means   are    fnrnit>hed  to  the  average 
writer    for    finding  at   a   glance    the  correct 


This  is  because,  in  many  cases,  the  syno- 
nyms of  one  gronp  are  the  antonyms  of 
another. 


VALUABLE  LDUCATIONAL  FEATURES. 

A  series  of  nractlcal  exercises  on  the  correct 
preposition   to  use  when,  as  frequently  hap-    ;  use  of  wonls  is   supplied,  accompanied    by 

pens,  there  is  doubt.  i  quotations  by  the  best  authors. 


SIPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER  WORK  OF  THE  KIND. 

President  COCHRAN,  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  says  :    ''I  do 

not  hesitate  to  sjiy  that  there  is  no  book  yet  offerett  .  .  .  which  It*  itu*  equal  in  imparting 
a  miit*tery  of  words.  The  differences  In  meaning  which  are  so  evident  and  yet 
80  illusive  jw  to  luake  it  very  difficult  io  express  in  words,  Mr.  Femald  has  succeeded 
In  inakiui?  with  wonderful  ability.  The  uiscriminations  are  acute,  exact,  and  ex- 
prc}«sed  in  a  manner  intellipble  to  ordinary  students  in  our  high  schools  and 
colh'v'es.  .  .  .  This  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  perspicuity— propriety  and 
preeiaion  of  expression  —  ^Aa«  any  other  text-book  of  higher  EnglUth  yet  produced.'''' 


The  Brooklyn  Citizen:  *'It  is,  indeed,  the 
first  satisfaciory  attempt  in  its  field." 

Minneapolis  Journal:  '^Will  be  found  inval- 
ual>l<.'  U)  students  and  all  English  spt'akers  who 
waut  to  use  their  noble  tongue  effectively." 

The  Looker-On,  New  York  :  "This  book  is, 
in  mv  jiultjmoiit,  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
one  in  the  lan^'uage  on  the  subject." 


The  New  York  Times:  "This  is  a  book  of 
imoortancc  and  invaluable  to  teacher,  student, 
ana  speaker.  The  excellence  of  the  volume  is 
testiflt^  to  by  leading  literary  authorities  in  the 
United  States." 

Northern  Christian  Advocate  :  *'  Superior  to 

any  other  treatise  on  the  same  theme,  and  must  be 
repinled  as  indiH)>ensable  to  the  ready-reference 
libraries  of  educators  and  writers.'" 


Dr.   HERRICK   JOHNSON,  McCormick   Theological    Seminary,   Chicaflro  : 

"  For  clearne^s.  precision,  discrimination,  and  comprehension  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
commend  '  English  .-lynonyms,  Ant<myms,  and  Prepositions,'  as  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  \sithin  iny  knowledge." 


i2mo.  Cloth,  S74  Pages.  EilNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

Subatantlal  Blading.  Price  $1.50  Net  30  Uf  AYETTE  PUtt,  NtW  YORIL 
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The  Standard  Dictionaryt    ^    ^ 
Cyclopediat  and  Atlas  of  the  World 

NEW    FEATURES    ADDED. 

*TTQB  NEW  EDITION  of  the  Standard  DicUonary,  known  as  ■*  The  Standard  Dictionary, 
Cyclopedia,  and  Atlas  of  the  World,"  is  now  ready,  and  includes  much  new  matter 
of  great  value  in  addition  to  the  dictionary  proper.    This  new  matter,  which  can  be  had 
only  in  the  elegantly  bound  subscription  edition,  includes : 


ATLAS  or  THE  WORLD 

Eighty-eight  pages  of  large  full-page  and 
double-page  maps,  printed  in  colors, 
with  marginal  indexes. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Rand, 
HcNally  &  Ck)..  to  prepare  for  exclusive 
use  in  the  subscription  edition  of  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  an  Atlas  of  the  World. 

These  maps  contain  railroads,  canals, 
cable-lines,  disputed  boundaries,  and  many 
historical  features,  such  as  the  Old  Roman 
WaU  in  Br^iian,  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
the  recent  Japanese  acquisition,  etc.,  and  a 
marginal  index  giving  the  latest  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  principal  and  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  globe,  their  important 
cities  and  towns,  and  their  populati«  ns. 

Each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United 
States  (with  but  three  exceptions)  occupies  a 
full  psg^  Ai^d  several  of  the  principal  coun> 
tries  of  Europe,  Asia,  etc.,  two  pages  each. 

CONDENSED  CYCLOPEDIA 

A  descriptive  compendium  of  the  various 
countries  presenting  historical,  political, 
and  commercial  information. 

It  comprises  physical  features  of  the 
earth^s  surface  ;  climate ;  chief  cities,  with 


their  population  and  historic  connection  : 
principal  products  and  industries  of  all 
countries ;  communication,  with  mileage ; 
commerce,  its  value  and  distribution;  popu- 
lation; people  and  language,  with  l>rief 
histories;  eaucation;  religion;  forms  of  gov- 
ernment :  finance,  statistical  and  descrip- 
tive ;  political  divisions ;  defense;  colonies, 
protectorates,  and  dependencies. 

PERMANENT  CALENDAR ;   PORTRAITS 
or  EDITORS 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Subscription 
Edition  contains,  among  its  special 
features : 

1.  A  Perfect  Calendar  for  Every  Year  of 
the  Christian  Era.  Designed  for  Practical 
Every-day  Use. 

2.  The  Portraits  of  214  of  the  Staff  of  247 
Editors  and  Specialists  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing the  Standard  Dictionary. 

.  The  instructiveness  and  utility  of  these 
additions  make  Thb  Standard  Diction- 
ary, Cyclopedia,  and  Atlas  of  the 
World  at  once  invaluable  to  Professors, 
Teachers,  Scholars,  Merchants,  Lawyers, 
Journalists,  and  also  to  all  and  every  one 
interested  in  the  advance  of  learning  and 
the  progress  of  the  age. 


Cost  Nearly  $  J, 000,000 

It    IS     a     Masterpiece    of 
Lexicography 

More  "Words    Than   Any 
Other  Dictionary 


20    Experts   of  the  U.  S. 

Government  "were  on 

the  Editorial  Staff 

It     is     a    Masterpiece     of 
Education 


Over  240  Eminent  Editors 
and  Specialists  Made  It 

It  is  a  Masterpiece  of  Art, 

14  Superb  Color-plates, 

5  000  Illustrations 


THE  •« STANDARD   DiaiONARY,  CYCLOPCOIA,  AND  ATUS  OF   THE   WORLD**  IS 
SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY -EASY  PAYMENTS  POSSIBLE  —  SEND  FOR  TERMS 
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HYOMEI. 


Htoxbi  ie  entirely  a  vegetable 
compound.  An  infant  can  inhale  it 
with  benefit. 

Mrs.  Tiios.  E.  Cox,  of  CuUowhee. 

Jackaon  Co.,  N.  C,  writes  under  date 

of  April  9th,  1807: 

"lam  lining  IIyomei  for  my  In- 
fant 10  months  old  aii<l  my  little  boy, 
and  find  it  has  done  them  great  gooti. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  without  it.' 


A  Safe  and  Profitable  J^   J^ 
Investment  in  $ioo  Shares. 

To  the  Public :  —  In  order  to  further  extend  the  interests  of  the  R.  T.  Booth 
Company,  both  by  the  addition  of  cash  capital  (for  the  extension  of  the  business; 
there  are  no  debts  to  be  paid)  and  by  financially  interesting  in  the  business  a  number 
of  small  investors  throughout  the  country,  the  Directors  have  deemed  it  erpedient 
to  place  a  limited  amotmt  of  its  Treasury  Stock  on  the  market. 

The  Company  is  organized  under  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  divided 
in  shares  of  $100  each,  full  paid  and  non-assessable. 
The  organization  was  effected  in  1885  for  the  purpose 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Booth's  Hyomei,  the 
Australian  Dry  Air  treatment  (by  Inhalation)  of  Colds, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Hay  Fever,  Rose  Colds, 
and  all  similar  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  sale  of  Hyomei,  it  is  conceded,  has  mul- 
tiplied in  greater  proportion  within  a  given  time 
than  the  sales  of  any  other  proprietary  article  ever 
placed  on  the  market.  Tliat  Hyomei  is  an  article  of 
genuine  merit,  is  known  to  hundreds  of  readers  of 
this  paper,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout 
the  country  w^ho  have  derived  lasting  benefit  from  its 
use.  That  the  proprietors  have  the  utmost  con- 
Udence  in  the  efficacy  of  Hyomei  is  proven  conclu- 
sively by  the  fact  that  each  purchaser  of  Booth's 
Hyomei  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  is  protected  by  the 
Guarantee  herewith  shown. 

Scientifically,  the  mode  of  treatment  receives  the 
highest  endorsement  as  the  rational  method  of  attack- 
ing the  diseases  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  rapid,  steady  growth  of  the  business  from  its 

foundation — the  great  success  it  has  already  achieved 
as  a  commercial  enterprise — bespeaks  for  the  future, 
satisfactory  earnings  and  large  dividends  for  its 
stockholders. 

The  management  of  the  company  is  in  the  hands  of 
five  directors,  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Wyckoff ,  of  Wyckoflf ,  Seamans&  Benedict,  propriet- 
ors of  the  Remington  Standard  Tjrpewriter,  is  President. 
Of  the  stock  offered  at  par  there  are  1000  shares  at 
$100  per  share,  which  will  leave  unsold  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Company  1000  shares,  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stockholders.  1000  shares  only  are  offered  at 
par.  $25  per  share  is  payable  with  the  subscription, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  on  the  allotment  and  issue  of 
certificates.  The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  applica- 
tions, and  to  allot  smaller  amounts  than  those  applied 

for.  Subscriptions  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  ac- 
knowledgment and  careful  attention. 

The  subscription  books  will  be  opened  on  the 
morning  of  June  1st,  1897,  and  closed  at  noon  on 
June  5th,  1897,  at  the  office  of 

R.  T.   BOOTH  CO.,  23  East  20th  Street,  New  York, 

to  whom  all  applications  should  be  addressed,  and  from  whom  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  intending  subscribers,  on  application. 


Shihlkt,  Mark..  Feb.  ai,  1S97. 

Gentlrmfn  .v—  I  prt* s«unu'  y«m  art*  re- 
ceiving lottcrs  of  prHji»c  f(»r  i\\v  best 
remffty  on  earth,  Htoiiki,  everyday, 
hut  I  with  to  My  to  you  that  I  bave 
been  troubled  with  Catarrh  in  very 
bad  form  for  many  yeara,  and  during 
the  past  year  have  been  attended  by 
local  physlclanH,  also  have  bought  afi 
kinds  of  remedies,  yet  none  of  them  af- 
forded me  any  relief.  When  In  Spring- 
field, Maw.,  last  week,  I  purchased  one 
of  your  Hvomei  Pocket  Inhalers.  I 
have  used  it  faithfully  one  week,  and 
now  I  would  scarcely  know  that  I  ever 
had  such  an  aflliciion  as  Catarrh.  9100 
would  not  buy  the  Inhaler  if  I  could 
not  get  another,  and  I  sitall  at  everr 
opportunity  recommend  it  to  all  af- 
flicted with  catarrtial  trouble  In  1 
form.  Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Spakbow. 

[Mr.  S|>arrow  is  of  the  firm  A.  B. 
Sparrow  A  Co.,  nubllsbers  of  Dlrecto- 
Tittt  In  Maine,  >iew  Hampshire,  and 
M  ansach  uset  ts.  ] 


any 


ri«i«if*«in'f  00  •  I  will  refund 
VJUarailLCC*  themonevto 

all jpersonB  purchasing  Booth's  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit  anywhere  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  daring  1897,  who  will  sav 
that  Hyomei  has  done  them  no  good, 
on  coDdition  that  they  apply  direct 
to  the  bead  office,  23  East  20th  St., 
New  York  City.    (Signed) 

R.  T.  BOOTH. 


3,048  Cases. 

April  17, 18»r. 

Since  October  28,  1896,  we  have 
bought  a048  packages  of  Hyombi  for 
the  core  of  AsUima,  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, etc.,  and  while  we  agree  to 
refund  the  money  to  any  diesaticAed 
customer,  we  have  as  yet  not  been 
asked  to  return  one  dollar. 

TuE  Bolton  Drug  Co.,  Brooklyn. 


3»5oo 

regular  practising  physicians  in  the 
United  States  enuormi*  and  prescribe 

HYOMEI. 


Uo  ©ur  Ip^atrons. 


Three  Blaine  Book*.— The  Fank  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  New  York,  have  recently  become 
the  Bole  publishers  of  the  three  most  widely  known 
books  relating  to  Hr.  Blaine's  career.  They  are 
everywhere  recognized  as  being  of  extraordinary 
political  and  historical  importance.  Foremost  in  the 
group  is  Mr.  Blaine's  now  famous  **  Twenty  Years  of 
Congress.'*  This  scholarly  volume  mnst  be  ranked 
among  the  most  accurate  and  authoritative  reviews 
of  American  history  for  the  period  it  covers,  which  is 
from  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Civil  War  to  the 
aasassinaUon  of  President  Garfield.  It  is  truly,  as 
President  Porter  of  Yale  has  said,  *'  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  valuable  works  extant  upon  our  politi- 
cal history." 

A  necessary  companion  to  "  Twenty  Years  of  Con- 
gress" is  a  compact  volume  entitled  *^  Political  Dis- 
cussions," and  containing  Mr.  Blaine's  most  impor- 
tant arguments,  addresses,  and  diplomatic  papers. 
Their  keen  insight  into  the  momentous  issues  of  the 
nation^B  life,  with  which  Mr.  Blaine  was  so  intimately 
connected,  their  chaste  and  elegant  diction,  their  com- 
pass of  thought,  and  their  dignity  and  patriotism, 
contribute  to  make  them  a  singularly  important  con- 
tribution to  historical  literature. 

Another  highly  valuable  work  is  the  biography  of 
Mr.  Blaine  from  Oail  Hamilton's  skil f ul  pen.  Mr.  Blaine 
left  all  his  personal  papers  and  notes,  both  public 
and  private,  with  the  talented  author,  and  appointed 
her  his  literary  executrix.  The  book  contains  a 
complete  and  well-told  story  of  the  great  statesman's 
life.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  copious  engravings  and 
half -tone  illustrations. 

The  Great  Voice  Bicycle  and  Caah 
Prize  OflTer  is  described  on  advertising  pages  IM 
and  186  of  this  number.  It  is  well  worth  a  careful 
leading.  By  means  of  this  offer  every  active  person 
can  quickly  secure  a  new  1807  high-grade  bicycle  free 
of  cost.  It  is  only  necessary  to  send  the  money  for 
60  new  subscriptions  for  The  Voice  at  the  regular 
price  of  $1.50  per  year  with  handsome  premium  for 
each  subscriber,  and  you  then  receive,  without  any 
additional  pai/inent,  "  The  Firefly  "  bicycle,  new  1897 
model,  regular  catalog  price,  $100.  You  con  send  the 
|75  now,  all  at  once,  and  get  the  bicycle  immediately^ 
and  50  certificates,  each  good  fot  a  full  year  subscrip- 
tion for  The  Voice,  with  premium.  Or  you  can  se* 
core  the  50  new  subscriptions  first,  sending  them  in  as 
fecnred.  When  you  have  sent  in  50  you  will  receive 
the  bicycle. 

$10,000  In  prlzeii.  — 355  cwh  pHzes  will  be 
given  to  the  855  persons  who  send  in  the  largest  lists 
of  new  subscriptions  during  this  season.  Surely  you 
can  be  one  of  355.  There  can't  be  355  persons  who 
can  do  more  than  you  can ! 

Eemembery  "The  Firefly  "  is  made  for  us  by  one  of 
the  largcsit  bicycle  manufacturing  companies  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  perfect  wheel.  It  gave  unqualified  satis- 
faction last  year.  It  is  even  better  this  year.  The 
regular  price  ia  SKX).  We  can  only  give  them  away 
like  this  by  arranging  for  great  mmibers  at  factory 


cost,  and  by  giving  up  all  immediate  profits  on  both 
Voice  and  bicycle,  in  the  hope  of  future  business. 

Everybody  who  has  received  a  "Firefly"  is  d^ 
lighted  with  it.  Here  are  three  sample  letters  that 
tell  the  whole  story  : 

A  Beauty!  l¥e]ll¥orth  the  Labor  of  8e* 
eurlns  5Q  Ne^r  Voice  Subucrlptlonii. 

Ttrone,  Pa.,  April  36,  1897. 
The  Voice  Bicycle  Department. 

Oentlemen:  —  The  "  Firefly  **  arrived  safely  to-daj, 
and  it  is  a  beauty. 

To  sav  that  I  am  delighted  with  It  is  putting  it 
mildlv,  for  I  am  more  tl^n  satisfied  and  feel  amply 
repaid  for  my  work.  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  vour 
prompt  and  kind  attention  in  selecting  my  wheel, 
which  is  a  premium  well  worthy  the  labor  which 
would  be  spent  in  securing  the  required  number  of 
subscriptions  even  under  the  most  difl9cult  condi- 
tions. Respectfully  vours, 

FRANK  M.  WARING. 

It  Stands  the  Teat  of  IJae  — Coata  Notla- 
liijc  for  Repair*. 

New  York,  April  29, 18»7. 

The  Voics  Bictcls  Dbpabtmknt. 

Gentlemen :— yiy  daughters  are  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  the  bcautiml  ''  Firefly  *'  wheel  received 
from  you.  Its  fine  appearance,  its  li^ht  and  true  run- 
ning, and  perfect  manageablenees  muce  its  use  a  con- 
stant pleasure  as  well  as  a  most  healthful  pastime  and 
relief  from  the  close  tax  of  school- work.  In  its  two 
months'  constant  use  it  has  cost  nothing  for  repair, 
seeming  in  every  way  as  good  now  as  when  first  re- 
ceived. Respectfully, 

(Rev  >  JAMES  C.  FERNALD. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  minister  who  earned  a  *'  Pfre- 
fly  "  last  year  by  getting  150  new  Voice  tntlmrriptions. 
Remember  you  now  have  to  get  only  50  new  Voici 
subscriptions,  and  the  1897  *^  Firefly  "  is  an  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  wheel.  This  is  a  daring  qffer^ 
and  The  Voice  would  lose  heavily  if  it  did  not  re- 
ceive many  thousands  of  new  subscriptions  as  a  result 
of  the  offer. 

The  Admiration  of  the  Moat  Critical 

ExpertM. 

Sprinofield,  Mass.,  Sept.  25,  1896. 
Messrs.  Fitnk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

/>«ir -S^ir*.*— About  August  1  la^t  I  saw  your  offer 
of  a  bicycle  for  work  done  in  obtaining  subscriptions 
for  The  Voice. 

Several  years  of  most  favorable  acquaintance  with 
you  and  your  publications,  added  to  a  deep-felt  want 
of  a  wheel,  served  to  start  me  on  the  race  for  the  prize. 

Despite  the  "hard  times,"  floods  of  current  ntera- 
tnre,  and  a)M»ence  of  people  on  summer  vacations,  I 
succeeded  in  securing  the  required  number  of  sub- 
scribers (150)  within  five  weelcs  from  the  time  I  be- 
gan, and  now  write  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
beautiful,  easy-running,  up-to-date  "  Firefly  *'  —  the 
admiration  of  the  rnotit  critical  experts.  It  has  been 
put  to  the  test  of  all  sorts  of  roads,  and  in  no  case  has 
itfaiUd. 

Many  thanks  for  your  generous,  square  dealing 
with  me. 

Now  a  word  to  encourage  others  yearning  for  the 
swift  and  silent  steed. 

Go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  "  method  in  your  mad- 
netfi*,"  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  you  will  win. 

You  can  recommend  the  literature  offered  as  among 


To  Our  Patrons — Continukl, 


the  bfM  to  be  had,  and  the  ftremiumg  offered  with 
The  Voicb  speak  for  thcmaclves. 

I  secured  an  '*oatflt,**  made  a  njstematic  lift  of 
friends,  acquaintanceis  professional  and  literary  |)cc>- 
ple,  temperance  workers,  and  others,  and  then  pushed 
on  to  the  triumph  which  1  hope  may  l>e  shared  by 
many  others. 

(Rev.)  RICHARD  11.  BOSWORTH. 

Read  the  advertisement  on  pages  164  and  165,  and 

send  for  full  particulars  and  instructions. 

Every  One  Known  Rand-IVIcNally'a 
Great  Atlas  of  the  l¥orld  by  n>putation  if 
not  by  actual  acquaintance  with  it.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  almost  inaccessible  to  many  persons  of  limited 
means  because  of  its  costliness.  Over  $108,000  were 
ex|)cn(I(Hl  ill  it((  priMluction,  and  its  maps  alone  sell  at 
retail,  separately,  for  $iK).25. 

This  supiTb  work  is  a  monument  of  artistic  excel- 
lence, scientinc  exactness,  oiul  latest  thorough  re- 
search. It  ii  the  most  comprehensive,  accurate,  and 
elegant  Atlas  in  existence.  Tnily  it  is  a  necessity  in 
every  home  and  oftlce.  Beauty  of  workmanship,  un- 
rivaled accuracy,  and  great  wcaltli  of  detail  are  the 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  200  jjages  of  superb 
maps  in  this  Atlas.  They  are  drawn  from  the  latest 
surveys,  and  the  statistics  are  up  to  date  and  authori- 
tative. The  maps  are  exquisite  examples  of  the  high- 
est class  of  engraving  and  printing,  and  no  efTort  has 
been  spared  in  contributing  toward  the  elegance,  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  their  workmannhip.  The  descrip- 
tive portions  of  this  work  are  marvclously  complete. 
It  is  a  complete  geographical  encyclopedia  of  the 
\.  orld,  containing  over  300,000  wonis  of  description, 
and  63  large  colored  comimrative  statistical  tables, 
showing  at  a  glance  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  cotintries,  concerning  areas,  population, 
agriculture,  mineral  pnxlucts,  education,  health, 
transportation,  commerce,  and  finance.  A  ready- 
reference  index,  marvelously  complete  and  so  system- 
atically arranged  that  every  City,  Town,  Village, 
Island,  Mountain,  River,  Lake,  or  Stream  can  be 
found  as  readily  as  can  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 

By  virtue  of  a  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lishers, we  are  enabled  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  this  superb  work  to  our  readers  on  surpri- 


singly easy  tenns,  and  to  deliver  the  complete  work 
imtfifdiaMy  on  the  payment  of  the  nnaU  sum  qfonly 
%2.  The  offer  is  explained  on  advertising  page  16S. 
I>o  not  fail  to  tuni  to  it  at  once  and  see  what  an  im- 
portant opportunity  is  presented  to  you.  If  you  or 
any  member  of  your  family  is  interested  in  the  events 
happening  in  other  countries,  or  in  foreign  missions, 
or  even  in  the  dlfTcrent  sections  of  our  own  country, 
yon  can  not  afford  to  pass  by  this  offer. 

The  Story  of  Jonah  In  the  Llicht  of 
Higher  Crltlclam,  by  Professor  Luther  Tracy 
Townsend  is  just  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  This  book  is  by  a  well  and  favorably 
known  author,  and  should  be  read  by  ever}*  person 
who  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  historical  integrity  of  the 
story  of  Jonah. 

After  speaking  of  the  several  types  of  skepticism 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  and  after  deflning 
what  is  variously  called  the  critical,  or  literary,  or  sci- 
entific method  of  invest igatitm,  the  author  applies  the 
principles  and  rules  of  this  methcxl  to  the  narration  of 
Jonah,  reaching  what  must  be  regarded  as  remarka- 
ble conclusions. 

That  is,  by  employing  the  same  rules  as  are  use<1  by 
♦hose  who  attacke<l  the  B<x)k  of  Jonah,  Dr.  Townsend 
succeeds  in  turning  the  tables  completely  upon  all 
such  adverse  critics. 

Following  most  rigidly  the  scientific  method,  Dr. 
Townsend  proves  that  Jonah  was  a  real  character; 
that  tlie  book  bearing  his  name  is  not  fiction  but  his- 
tory; that  there  are  several  tspecies  of  sea- monsters 
that  could  have  swallowed  Jonah  without  mutilating 
him;  that  it  was  possible  for  Ood  to  have  preserved 
Jonah  alive  while  in  the  sea-monster,  and  that  there 
were  ample  reasons  for  such  divine  interposition. 

The  book  will  be  interesting  to  scholars,  as  it  sug- 
gests the  methods  that  doubtless  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  future  while  answering  the  Higher  Critics. 

The  summing  up  of  the  argument  appears  to  be  un- 
answerable, and  to  the  Christian  will  be  inspiring. 

The  book  is  16mo,  cloth,  IdO  pages,  and  the  price  is 
50  cents. 


AWARD    OF    PRIZES. 

In  November,  1895,  the  Homiletic  Review  made  an  oflfer  of  Ten  Prizes  for  "  Hints  at  the 
Meaning  of  Texts."  The  publication  of  the  '* Hints"  was  begun  in  December,  1895,  and  is 
ooncludwl  in  June,  1897.  The  offer  and  conditions,  as  stat^xi  at  that  time,  are  reprinted  in  the 
Editorial  Section  of  the  present  number  of  the  Review,  for  greater  convenience  of  i*eferenee. 
Those  entitled  to  vote  will  make  use  of  the  accomi)anying  blanks,  writing  the  "Pseudonyms" 
attached  to  the  "Hints"  selected  for  First  Prizes  and  i^cond  Prizes,  in  the  proper  columns, 
on  the  dotted  lines. 

The  voter  will  subscribe  his  full  name  and  address  to  the  blank  as  thus  filled  out,  enclose 
it  in  an  envelope  and  send  it  to 

Prize  Department.  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 


FIEST  PRIZK. 


REC«»XI>  PRIZE. 


1.  riilldrrn'fi  SertnoiiN. 

2.  <'oniniiiiiloii  SernioiiH. 

3.  FiEneral   ScrinoiiM. 

4.  Revival  SornioiiM. 

5.  lYIlMcellaneouii  Sermonii. 


yavK  qf  VoUr. 


P.-O.  Addre**, 


Blindness  PreYented. 

THE  ABSORPTION  TREATHENT. 
"A  HtMvta  Saal  BIttlag." 

NoWaltlnito  be  Blind!  N*  KoHc,  No  RUk. 

Tun  Kiv  Vomi  Umiiiiviin  nyi :  "  AmoDslheEnta- 
ru  iiUIrnu  we  fluil  Uie  B>i.  B.  N,  Palnier,  U.D.,  at 
Na*Orl«iis.LiL.  vBllKgovnioftiir  reulen.  Dr.  l^- 
DWF.Hinit  tvs  jan  ■ci>,aott«il  bb  iirivlclil  MUnf- 
■  Dd  ODDHUlbHl  Dr.  Kiuiid,  of  Stw  York,  uia  Dt,  Pohc. 
of  Vtw  OrlruiL  wbo  dlkfnoHd  the  oae  M  Atropny- 
After  bfltng  whht  tmtnnt  for  upc  je^r  Uicr  plv- 
SudiinM.  OnJn1vH.tMS.onf  ercbrlngnrirl;  tlichi. 
gaud  Ihc  oUiBrrilllu.  be  ronanUiHl  E.  il.  DruiU. 
Bra  Smeliun.  M  Uie  oKiun  y»ll>,  N.  V.,  BuiH»rinni, 

bar  7.  all  week*  aftar  oannieiidaa  ih«  ■bHrpUen  tr»i. 

tt—a.  ^ir«rdod  jem  igo,  BOW  bbi^  him  W  rtod 

"^■.■piLBO  »!• !  ■'ail  ihrsrrleratioaiil.  baud  niWD 
th«  telf-reftEOrlne  Dover  of  ?luare  bemfelM^MedtelQe 
Buret  OQlF  by  roDiInc  a  prsouit  ornii  to  tliB  perform- 

KBVITAUZlNQ_lhe  cj;e,i)Od  MulhIlnR  JlJo_(alhl  I 


NORTHROP'S  STEEL  CEILIRGS 


.„^.. ,.    .,    ,„.«iwl  OKF  A1.I.t8e  TROUBLES 

AXD  KepAtfta  IT9  OWN  WASTE,    nil  melbod  l> 
dnpln,  iMe.udlana  wij- BnpleHuI."  «__-. 

■aalMilBn  ud  in  kdnnoe  by  murelou  iirl4H  It  due 
SfUnid  SL  Bemla.  Ere  SpFBlillat.  wliaip  niirreloiu 

or^ntPAiRKb  VISION  and  msEAaEO 

or  mi.nr  8wilt«ri™  hJ'iho^AlJirrlilori 

BCMIS  SANtTAMUM,      -      Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Buy  a  New  York  City  Lot 


Jas.  Godfrey  Wilson  Sl«iSS 

74  'W.  ajd  St.,  Mew  Vork. 


•«n  wtll  htiT  ono  of  IhcK  loin  onlruKilr 
lou  uiiould  will  be  alluUcd.    Title  <iBarBnteed. 
Of"  SatMattloa  WarraMcd :  If  to 


The  Peru  Company 


Sl/PERIJVTeNOENT, 
ProblbHIon  Park,  SUttn  Idand, 
^a/ldifrb-payn6lftot.K.FrS'K.  : 


Pulpit  rurnituree 
Lodge  Furniture* 


Environment 

19  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

Localed  in  Iha  heul  ol  Botton,  Che  centn 
<i  Musical  Culture  and  Ke&nement,  Cb* 

Conservatory 

OF  MV5IC 

IFeuHJiditai^Dr.E.  TwiTtf.) 
Th*  LeadlBK  CooMrvatary  ol  Am^rka, 

o8«n  uneQiuUed  adrinturHto  iludcnii  mcUdb 

Thorough  InslrucIlonlD  Maslc.  MBfkal 

Co«pa*<tlon  and  BlocyllDB. 

a  W.  CHADWICK.  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEOINB  SEPT.  0. 


EMERGENCY  >OTES;£'! 


E.    BUTLKS.    A.M 


d»  MONEY  m 


YOUR 


J) 


Church,   Sunday-school, 

.  .  .  OR  .  .  . 

Young  People's  Society. 


ALL   UNDER   THB 


TITHING  IDEA. 


aHEAT     SUCCESS     EVERVWHERB. 


•    Rev.   A.    A.    KIDDER, 

Mystic,  Conn. 


,  ...  . „'itbooki  lo  pul  In  Ihs  banda 

ie  Hill,  vast  In  knoir  wbat  Itar  Cbutch 
s.  Tlf  Picnr'mt,  AVlc  Orltaiu. 

Ualh,$l.       CloIhgiU,  $ISS. 
JJOHN  MUBPHY  &  CO..  BallimMand  OewVBrV. 


mHMPeiat     Omttu 

.  viliuble  coolrlbiilloii 
I  lIMntara  and  lo  iha 

John  G.  Whittier 

TnE  POET  or  ntEEDOM 

By   WILUAn  SLOANB   KBNNEDV. 

■■■o,  CloUii  330  pp.:  With  Portrait.    Prka, 
Si. go.    Poal-lraa. 

To  read  IhlablogtaphTlallheainnlaingibrougb 
a  romanllc  coanlrj.  aanK  land  like  Uiat  UuoDgh 
whicb  the  uttJed  Rhtoe  mamden.  with  blatMT 
lookiug  down  at  joa  oyer  tba  ■bonlder  or  each 
hill,  and  with  a  romuiw  In  ever;  ripple  of  the  rim. 

"To  know  Whltller  and  to  know  hli  work 

not  flnS  a  belief  mcana  than  thla  book."— TAe 
^demue,  CblCL^. 

of  John  U.  WbJtUer  whleb  Hi.  William  S 
Rennedj  baa  written  will  be  a  rerelatloa  to  mauj 
thouMnd.  H-bo  knew  cif  WWttler  onlj  aa  a  poet'' 
-JTeuT  York  Herald. 

"  It  1*  ■  book  10  read  again  and  again.  ...  II 
la  both  enle  rial  III  ng  and  iDilructlve  and  CODMiu 
mull/  pleulo)!  uiecdota  ol  the  poet'a  life  that 

BatUmtorn  A.tHerieatt. 
Fank»WasiMlliCg.,Pubi..SOLAfaT«ll«PI.,H.Y. 


We  Want  You 


loiubKribe/ur  iht  Preabyterian  Qoarterlr.    It  to 


The  Prr.bylcrtui  Qumrwrly  hiB  •It/tyt  been  fcoo  ■ 
ycu-  and  hii  always  bren  worth  iL  ll  ii  now  (1,00 
a  year  but  ii  «UI  worth  Ij.tm.  We  hare  lowered  ia 
price  because  wt  wdDI  lo  put  it  Jn  <vrrf  Pmt>yterUn'B 
bends,  but  there  hu  been  no  chenge  in  ellber  the  nnm. 

Whittet  &  5hepperson, 
amse. 


MAKING  HONEY  IN  HARD  TIKES. 

Hr.Xdllor:— 3.K  JoiHiMkait uaaCTeubemad* 
lDlbePlBllD(BatlneHinbaril  ttmea.  llTanawerli, 
witb  a  iwd  Dulfll  lu  Iha  beal  bualnea  I  know  of,  «a 

KDla  gel  old  ffoodi  reflated  ioiMad  of  barinf  new. 
I  intking  tU  a  wHk  pletlnji  Jawalry,  Tabltwaia. 
Blcrclee.  Ac  with  Oold.  Silier.  Nickel  and  White 
Metal.  G<ii  ■  good  Dtilflt  of  D.  Or>r  A  Co.  nntloc 
Woikt.  Columbns.  0.    Th<y  fnrnleh  eTerrUtlof  nib 

bring  ni  all  we  ren  do.  Sliteibai already  made «•  with 


llnivorEal  .^ 

Crandall  Typewriter. 


NO    EXPERIMENT. 


TWELVE  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 
JUST  THE  MACHINE  YOU  WANT, 
we      CAN     AAVB     YOU     MONEY. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  AND  TERMS  TO  CmKYHEN. 

WRtTB    POU    CATALOa. 

CRANDALL  MACHINE  CO, 

OROTOK.    M.    V. 


TheCreatl  IfillT 


REFLECTORI 


iiWia»:;^"'SUT..fc 


MARRIAGE  himg- 


INVALUABLE  TO  CHRISTIAN  WORKERa. 


HOW  TO  PREACH  WITH  POWER 

In»li>>lTPi>«lr>l.  T«Ui  jTIKr  Hno  lo  iloTi:aip  BDdT. 
■Uiil.  •»)  MtII  bvCluM.  11  Tbinliiu  :  l>n^i>IU7i 
liinirSiM«r»lni  fcindi  at  Bnnuu:  ItoclriiMii 

Ootava,  £%|M,  sn  nh.  tlJtO  p»lpa£l  to  antf  pari 
Of  Ika  tBorld.    Bait^aetiim,  or  numcr  rttnaitmiL 

THE  HOW  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ATHENS.  B*. 


WILL  DOUBLB  VOUIt   EPPECTIVBNBSS. 


We  Have  Won 

the  distinction  of  making  the  ODly 
practical  low  priced  typewriter. 


gypewriier 


is  built  on  sdeatific  principles,  of 
tfie  best  materials  and  workman- 
ship, and  sold  tinder  an  absolute 
g:uarantec  for  one  year.  •■'•  .;• 
FOUH  YEARS  WITHOUT 
A  COMPETITOR,  jl  jl  jl 

Sent  oa  one  week's  trial  on  receipt  of  pricCf  te 
be  refunded  les  czprcsMge,  if  not  satidactary. 

American  Typewriter  Co,, 

268  Broadway.  New  York. 


(^hutches  and  Chapels 

Cont&iiu  plans  and  perspectives  of  siiteeil 
churches  o(  various  sizea  and  co«t,  covering 
nenrly  every  arrangBnient  found  in  modem 
American  churches.  This  book  will  be  of 
GREAT  VALUE  TO  MINISTERS  AND 
CHURCH  BUILDING  COMMITTEES   ::   «; 


Price  fS  cents;  post-paid. 
SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect, 

ORAND    RAPID5,    MICHIGAN. 


PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

Assimilative  MEMORY  System, 

The  [ill,  mail  camp  lalB  siMl  ptriact  edition. 
Hind-Winderina  CurMl.      Speiklna  WithMl  Kdtts, 


SSS 


'J.'S'A 


BTl'B.  m  Flftb  A 


Ih2 


THE   CHOICEST  OF  THE   BIBLE'S   INFINITE  WISDOM 
AND  BEAUTY  MADE  MORE  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE.  Jl  Jl 


BY 


Rev.  Syflvaaus  Stall,  D.D.« 

AUTHOR    OP 

"  Methods  of  Church  Work." 
*'T«Uu  to  the  Kings  Children,"  etc. 


Bible  Selections  ^ 
m  Daily  Devotions 

TTS  aim  has  been  to  bring  together  such  devotional  passages  as 
will  form  a  volume  that  can  be  opened  at  any  place  with 
the  assurance  that  any  and  every  passage  will  be  found  suited 
in  character  and  length  for  readings  before  the  home  circle 
and  other  general  gatherings.  The  result  is  an  attractive  book 
suited  to  the  devotional  needs  of  all  people,  and  at  all  times  and 
places.      The   contents  comprise  about  one-third  the  whole  Bible. 

SPECIAL  TOPICAL  INDEX  INDICATING  SELECTIONS 
ESPECLULY    APPROPRL^TE    FOR      ^      ^      ^      ^ 


MARRIAGES 
DEATHS 
CHRISTflAS 
NEW  YEARS 


THANKSaiVINQ 
EASTER 
SICKNESS 
GOOD  FRIDAY 


TEMPERANCE 
FAST  DAY 
HUMILIATION 
EPIPHANY. 


ESPECIALLY    SUITABLE    AND   VALUABLE  FOR 


Individual  Daily  Bible  Readings. 

Chapel  Services  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Opening  Exercises  of  Schools,  Public  and  Private. 


Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  RReetings. 
Sunday-School  and  Bible  Classes. 
The  Family  Altar,  etc.,  etc. 


OPINIONS   OF   ITS   WORTH  AND   SCOPE. 


lielpful  feature  is 


Minneapolis  Journal :    "A 

the  accenting  of  proper  names." 

Presbyterian,  Toronto,  Canada :  "  Tlic  object 
of  thit<i  (xK)k  iH  most  highly  commendable.  Its 
value  must  consist  largely  in  the  judgment  with 
which  the  selections  have  been  mam*,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  has  proceeded.  With  reniM'Ct 
to  the  former  the  selections  commend  themselves 
to  us;  with  respect  to  the  latt«*r  the  exti-acti*  have 
not  been  made  in  small  fragments  and  placetl  to- 

§  ether  with  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  special 
cnominational  teaching.  The  coniTnuity  of  the 
passage,  and  so  far  as  possible  of  the  narrative  or 
teachfng  of  each  book  of  the  Bible,  has  been  pre- 
served, making  the  whole  subservient  to  devo- 
tional ends.'' 

Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati:  "This  vol- 
ume is  ihi'  <»nly  b<jok  of  its  kind  published,  and 
will  prove  of  great  value." 

Evanficelical  Messenger,  Cleveland,  0.:  "De- 
siring to  Hc'ciire  the  reestablishment  of  family 
worsliip.  Dr.  Stall  could  not  have  devoted  himself 
more  cffectivelv  than  in  thus  using  his  spare  time 
for  a  perifKi  of  three  years  in  the  selection  and 
compilation  of  this  volume." 


Christian  Register,  Roston:  ''This  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  specially  for  family  worship 
and  school  devotions.  The  passages  have  been 
carefully  selected,  and  tlie  pronunciations  of  diffi- 
cult names  is  indicateil  so  that  the  book  in  helpful 
to  children  as  well  as  their  elders.'* 

Southern  School,  Lexington,  Ky.:  "In  this 
compilation  Dr.  Stall  conut*  to  the  busv  teacher 
with  the  assistJince  so  much  desired.  Tlie  merits 
whieli  make  this  lM>ok  helpful  and  valuable,  when 
known,  are  sure  to  secure  an  immense  circulation 
for  it." 

Central  Christian  Advocate:  "Thefnargos- 
jjels  are  wom-u  inu)  u  conuuuous  narrative  and 
aptly  dividetl  into  sections.  The  book  will  help 
many  who  are  anxious  to  do  regular  work  in  read- 
ing the  Word,  and  yet  who  find  themselves  lost  In 
the  magnitude  of  the  Bible  taken  as  a  whole/' 

The  Endeavorer,  Topoka.  Kansas:  "It  is  a 
book  for  which  there  lus  long  been  a  demand." 

Messenger  and  Visitor,  St.  John,  N.  B. : 
"Yountr  pet»ple  wljo  have  experienced  t\w  diffi- 
culty of  hastily  selecting  each  day  a  passage  of 
Scripture  of  suitable  length  and  of  a  devouonal 
character  will  welcome  this  book." 


Elegant  PresenUtlon  Edition.  Richly  Bound  in  Full  Flexible 
Morocco,  Divinity  Circuit,  Gold  on  Red  Edges,  Price,  $2.50. 
Cloth    edition,    lamo,    686  pp.        Price,    $1.00,    post-free. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEV  YORKlI 


Ayer's  Argument. 


If  there  is  any  reason  why  you  should  use 
any  sarsaparilla,  there  is  every  reason  why  you 
should  use  Ayer's.  When  you  take  sarsaparilla 
you  take  it  to  cure  disease ;  you  want  to  be  cured 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  Ayer's:  it  cures 
quickly  and  cheaply — and  it  cures  to  stay.  Many 
people  write  us :  **  I  would  sooner  have  one  bottle 
of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  than  three  of  any  other 
kind."  A  druggist  writes  that  "  one  bottle  of 
Ayer's  will  give  more  benefit  than  six  of  any  other 
kind.**  If  one  bottle  of  Ayer's  will  do  the  work 
of  three  it  must  have  the  strength  of  three  at  the 
cost  of  one.  There's  the  point  in  a  nutshell.  It 
pays  every  way  to  use 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


sAFE^^    INVESTMENTS    profitable 

en  ESS  THAN  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Prohi- 
aU  bition  Park,  Staten  Island,  aie  for  sale  at  par  ;  shares.  $10  each.  This  stock  is 
safe  as  government  bonds,  and  pays  much  better  than  deposits  in  Savings-Banks.  All 
through  the  liard  times  it  never  paid  less  than  6  i>er  cent,  per  annum  ;  payments  are 
made  semi-annuallv. 

This  Stock  ($60,000  in  all)  is  protected  by  over  $300,000  of  Real  Estate  Security 
(which  must  certainly  increase  in  value  steadily  for  many  years  to  come,  as  under  the 
consolidation  law  it,  on  January  1,  1898,  becomes  New  York  city  proi^erty),  and  comes 
in  before  the  $200,000  of  Common  Stock  in  its  claims  upon  all  of  the  assets  of  the 
Company,  and  for  dividends. 

For  particulars,  address 

B.  F.  FUNK,  President, 

I.  K.  FUNK,  Treasurer.  Prohibition  Park.  5Uten  Island. 


Young  Pcople^s 

Praycr-Mcctings 


By  Rev.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK, 

Originator    of   the    Society   of 
Christian  Endeavor*  «^  «^  «^  «^ 


PRACTICAL     SUGGESTIONS     FOR     MAKING     THE     PRAYER-MEETING    TO    THE 
HIGHEST     DEGREE    SUCCESSFUL    AND     BENEFICIAL         .r  .:•  .:•  ^ 

A  large  Selection  of  Choice  Themes,  Texts,  and  Valuable  Hints  of  Especial 
Service  to  Youug  Leaders,  Sunday-school  Superintendents,  Pastors,  etc. 


IBVHOLrLrV    UBIDBBIOIIIIBI  AXIOM  AI« 

The  Congre8:ationalist.  Bofeiton,  says  :    **  It  is  an  unusual  combination  of  Christian  common  sense 
with  a  broad  and  also  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  needs,  desires,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  yoong  people/ 


L 
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Rev.  R.  5.  5T0RR5,  D.D.:  "It  conUina  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
matter  in  a  amall  oompaaa ;  and  will  be  foond  by  thoae  wiio  atady  it  yery 
iMli^ol   to  a  clear  and  large  understanding  of   the   Script  oral  narratire. 


«« 


An  Illustrated  History 
of  the  Holy  Bible  ^  ^ 

A  Gmnected  Account  of  the  Remarkable  Events  and  Distinsfuished 
Cbaracters  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  and  in  Jewish 
History  duringf  the  Four  Hundred  Years  intervening:  between  the  time 
of  Malachi  and  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  includinj^^  also^  the  Life  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles*  Accompanied  by  Notes,  Critical,  Topogfraphical, 
and  Explanatory,  and  embracing:  a  period  of  four  thousand  years* 


By  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

EDITED  ASSISTED    IN    GEOLOGY 

By  ALVAN  BOND,  DX>.        By  Prof-  C  H.  HITCHCOOC 


PnhiMtly  lUuMtrmted  with  NEARLY  THREE  HUNDRED  ENQRAMNQS, 

TfifUiHffig  acctsrate  copies  from  the  Nineveh  Marbles,  from  Andent  Egyptina 
Paintings,  and  from  Articles  now  in  the  British  Mtfsetsm ;  and  a  large 
number  of  Engravings  from  designs  by  GUST  AVE  DORE,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  living  artists ;  together  with  Four  Beautiful  Maps  of  the  Countries  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  STEEL  ENGRAVING  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY : 

The    Events    are  Arranged   in    Regular      It    Possesses    Great    Literary    Merit    and 
Chronological  Order,  Elegant    Mechanical    Execution, 

An   Exhaustive   Chronological  Table  of      It  is   Absolutely  Unsectarian,  its  Chron- 
Dates    gives    the    Exact    Year    that  icle  of   Bible    History    Being   Abso- 

Each  Event  Occurred,  lutely  Uncolored, 

Stored    with    Varied    and   Useful   Information   on    Sacred 
History  Indispensable  to  Every  Minister  and  Bible  Student, 

Rev.  THEO.  L.  CUYLER,  D.D.:  "  I  eo  much  '  Rev.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.:  "  Kitto  is  one  of 

approve  of  this  '  IlluBlraled  Hii»iory  of  the  Holy  ,  the  bei?t\vriten»  of  our  ajro  on  the  Scriptures.   Ihave 

Bible'  that  I  wish   It  misht   be  laid  beside  |  no  doubt  that  hit«  illustrated  History  of  the  Bible  is 

the    blessed    Book    of   which    It   treats,    in  \  an  excellent  book,  and  particularly  desirable  to 

thousands  of  dwellings."  I  Sabbat h-t^chool  echolarsi  or  teachers.'' 

STYLES    AND    PRICES: 

Cloth,  Fine  and  Strong,  Marble  Edges  $3*50. 

Persian  Morocco.  Marble  Edges  ...   4.00. 

Half  Turkey  Morocco,  Marble  Edges  5.00. 
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Spurgcon^s  Great  Work 


PROVERBS  AND  QUAINT  SAYINGS  OF  AU  AGES  JL  JL 
WITH  THEIR  MOST  SUGGESTIVE  PREACHER-LESSONS. 

The  Salt-Cellars . . . 

By  Rcv^  CHARLES  H*  SPURGEON- 

A  Selected  Collection  of  the  best  Proverbs  and  Quaint  Sayings 
with  Homely  Notes  thereon,  Collected  for  Twenty  Years 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature  and  Folk-Lore.  Chosen 
and  Preserved  with  a  View  to  their  Usefulness  to  Teachers 
and  Speakers  in  Giving  Point  and  Force  to  Moral  Lessons. 

$ 

^Thfee  things  go  to  the  making  of  a  Provefb:  Slioftnc8s,Seii8e»  and  SalL^ 

*'  The  Salt  of  Proverbs  is  of  great  service  if  discreetly  used  in  sermons  and  addresses ; 
and  I  have  hoped  that  these  *  Salt-Cellars '  of  mine  may  be  resorted  to  by  teachers  and 
speakers,  and  that  they  may  find  them  helpful." — Spargeon  in  his  Prefcu^e, 

PLAN    AND    PURPOSE    OF    THE    VORK. 


Intereattiiflrly  deaeiibed  by  Mr.  Spnrseon  In  bis  Preface 


CAREFULLY    SELECTED. 

The  careful  omission  of  all  that  are  qaeetion- 
able  as  to  purity  has  been  my  aim. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  salt  of  a  proverb  should  ever 
be  unsavory  ;  but,  beyond  doubt  in  several  of 
the  best  collections,  there  are  very  questionable 
ones,  which  ought  to  be  forgotten.  It  Is  better  to 
ielect  than  indiscriminately  to  collect. 

HINTS    ON    THEIR    USE. 

My  homely  notes  are  made  up,  as  a  rule,  of  other 
proverbial  expressions.  Thev  are  intended  to  give 
nmts  as  to  how  the  proverbs  may  be  used  bv 
those  who  are  willing  to  flavor  their  speech 
with  them. 

SPUROEON'S    ONE    AIM. 

If  even  the  inspiretl  Scripture  affords  space  for 
*'  the  words  of  the  w  ise,  and  their  dark  sayings," 
there  would  seem  to  be  allowance,  if  not  example, 
for  the  ordinary  teacher  supplementing  his  Psalms 
with  proverl)8,  and  his  Ecclesiastes  with  selections 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  I  have  never 
lost  fciij^ht  of  my  one  aim  in  a  page  which  I  have 
written,  whether  the  manner  has  been  grave  or 
gay  ;  and  that  one  aim  has  been  the  spiritual 
good  of  my  readers.  A  line  may  strike  where  a 
aiscourse  mav  miss.  Godly  sentiments  sandwiched 
In  between  slices  of  wit  and  common  sense,  may 
become  nutriment  for  the  soul,  although  they  may 


be  almost  nnconsciouBly  received.  Pills  when 
rilded  may  be  none  the  less  health-giving.  Under 
tnis  belief.  I  have  therefore  placed,  not  only  moral 
precepts,  out  gospel  instructions  in  the  midst  of 
these  common  maxims.  Thus  has  the  salt  itself 
been  salted. 

TO    BRIGHTEN    5ERM0NS. 

Books  of  illustration  are  admirable  helps  to 
teachers  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  proverbs  they 
will  And  suggestions  of  the  very  best  illustrations. 
Those  short  sentences  are  often  summaries  of  dis- 
course, verdicts  given  after  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
or  else  briefs  for  the  pleaders  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  disputed  question.  When  wisely 
quoted  they  arouse  attention,  and  in  some  cases 
carry  conviction.  Sermons  would  seldom  be  dull 
if  they  were  more  alive  with  aphorisms  and 
epigrams.  These  are  not  the  point  of  the  shaft, 
but  they  may  be  the  feathers  of  the  arrow.  Com- 
paratively they  are  trifles ;  but  nothing  is  trifling 
by  which  serious  truth  can  be  brought  home  to 
careless  minds.  Our  age  is  restless,  and  we  must 
not  be  prosy  :  men  are  ever  seeking  some  new 
thing,  and  therefore  we  must  not.  bv  our  dulness, 
hicrease  their  weariness  of  the  old.  We  must 
regard  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  remember 
that  it  is  written  :  — 

"iforwwvr,  becanse  the  preacher  woe  wUe,  he 
9tiU  taught  the  people  knowledge;  yea^  he  gave 
good  hetd,  and  sought  out^  cmd  set  in  order 
many  proverbs. '*^ 


8vo,    Cloth,    over   700   pages.      Price   $3.00. 

FUNK  &  W AGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEV  YORK. 
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TWO    BOOKS    OF    PRICELESS   VALUE    IN    THE 
SUCCESSFUL  MOLDING  OF  CHILD-CHARACTER 


By    SYLVANUS    STALL,    D.D., 

Autlwr  of  "Method*  of  Obuidi  'Work,"  Etc. 


Five-minute  Object 
Sermons  to  Children. 


These  little  lessons  are  so 
delisfhtf  ul  and  novel  that 
the  child-mind  instinc- 
tively hungfers  for  thenu 


Mind  and  Heart  Talks  for  Children,  presenting  goodness  to  them 
in  an  attractive  and  winning  manner  instead  of  by  the  old  and  dr>' 
methods  against  which  the  child-nature  must  necessarily  rebel. 


Herald  of  Qospel  Lll»erty,  Dayton.  Ohio  : 
*'  They  are  delightful  and  helpful  beyond  ex- 
pression. .  .  .  Wc  have  seen  nothing  tliat  com- 
pares with  them." 

Preachers'  Magazine,   New  York  :    "  They 

are,   &»    they  claim    to    be,    sermons    '  through 

Kye-date  and  Ear-CJate   into  the   City  of  Child- 
Soul.'  " 


The  Baptist.  Baltimore  :  ''  They  are  uniqae 
and  will  prove  richly  suggestive  and  helpful/' 

The  Boston  Times  :  "  There  are  many  parents 
who  will  welcome  this  book  a»  a  fnvtii  help  in 
their  Sunday  talks  to  their  own  children." 

The  Christian  Inquirer,  New  York:  ''The 
author*s  nermimettes  are  t>u(ii  as  children  are  sure 
to  appreciate." 


xsmo,    Clotli,    S49    paires.       Price    #i.oo. 


Talks  to  the  d^ 
King^s  Children^ 


They  are  brigfht  and  cheerful^ 
entertaining^  and  profitable  — 
nursery  gctns  for  setting  in 
chiId-souIs«    j^     j^     j^     j^     j^ 


A  Collection  of  Clear  Lessons  from  familiar  every-day 
objects,  arranged  like  parables  and  worded  in  the  simple 
language  of  childhood.  Especially  helpful  for  use  in 
the     home,    the     Sunday-school,    and    the     minister's    study. 


Christian  Work,  New  York  :  "  We  feol  nl- 
moHt  like  saying  that  the  parent  who  fails  to  put 
this  delightful  lx>ok  into  the  hands  of  his  children 
is,  by  eo  ftu-  at  least,  remiss  in  his  duty." 

The  Advance,  Chicago  :  "  Not  only  will  chil- 
dren l)e  iuterenied,  but  those  having  the  care 
of  them  will  find  here  much  that  is  suggestive 
and  helpful  in  putting  vital  truths  before  the 
childish  miud." 


Christian  Intelligencer  :  ''  Every  pastor  who 
wants  to  make  his  pulpit  a  magnet  to  draw  the 
little  eyes  and  ears  and  hearts  should  study  the 
sermons  in  this  book." 

Toronto  Globe :  ''  The  idea  is  unione  and  the 
material  original  and  highly  suggestive.  Apart 
altogether  from  theii  s|H*cial  adaptation  to  chil- 
dren they  will  repay  jKjrusual  as  studies  in  the  art 
of  picturing." 


i2mo.    Cloth,    236    pagres.       Price    ^t.oo. 
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*'As   necessary  to  stadetits   of   tlie   moly   'Wonl 
nnatirlclflr^d    Dictionary    Is    to    tlie    areneral 


an 


Young's  Analytical  ^  ^ 
Concordance  to  the   Bible. 

By  ROBERT  YOUNG,  LL.D. 

Seventh  Editiof^  Thorouglily  Revised,  8,000  Changes.  Presenting 
3n,000  References,  Marking  30,000  New  Testament  Readings,  Gm- 
taining  4,700,000  Words,  70,000  of  them  Greek  or  Hebrew*  The 
Original  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  any  Word  in  the  English  Bible,  with 
the  Literal  Meaning  of  Each,  Together  with  Reliable  Parallel  Passages* 

Its  Analytical  Character  It  gives  at  a  glance,the  various  shades  of  meaning  of  related 
-i^— ^-^«— »— ^^-^^  words  represented  in  the  English  by  one  word.  No  other 
work  in  existence  gives  such  a  key  to  the  intricacies  and  ambiguties  of  the  English  Bible. 

Especially  Helpful  Arrangeineflt    Every  word  is  given  in  alphabetical  order,  and 

arranged  under  its  Hebrew  or  Greek  oiiginal, 
with  the  literal  meaning  of  each,  and  its  pronunciation.  The  same  English  words 
being  frequently  translated  from  various  Uebi-ew  or  Greek  words  which  nave  either 
different  shades  of  meaning  or  totally  different  meanings,  the  references  iti  this  book 
are  invariably  grouped  according  to  the  original  words  from  which  they  are  translated. 

Many  Exclusive  Advantaaes  ^^  other  Bible  Concordance  combines  these  inesti- 
— ^-^— ^-^— — — ^— ^—  mable  advantaj^  of  variety  and  position.  They  en- 
able every  student  to  be  his  own  conmaentatoreven  if  he  has  no  knowlcKige  of  the  Greek  or 
Hebrew  languages.    Latest  information  is  furnished  on  Biblical  geography  and  antiquities. 

Arrangement  of  Proper  Names  Tb®  proper  names  of  all  persons  and  places, 
— ^^— ^^^— ^-^^— -^— -^  unlike  most  Concordances,  are  given  in  their 
alphabetical  order  with  their  literal  meanings.  Dates  and  eras  of  all  persons  are 
also    given,    so   that   they    may    be   distinguished    from   others   of   the   same    name. 

Valuable  Complementary  Articles  Helpful  supplemental  articles  add  great  value 
^— ^— — ^^^— — ^i^.^—  to  this  Concordance.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Nicol, 
B.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  contributes  ''A  Sketch  of  Recent  Ex^orations  in  Bibie  Lands,"  outlin- 
ing the  results  of  recent  topographical  and  archeological  investigations  in  their  bearing  upon 
Scriptures.    There  are  also  71  highly  instructive  ''^  Hints  and  Helps  on  Bible  Interpretation." 

UNQUALIFIED    PRAISE 


FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  New  York  Tribune :  ''  It  is  at  oiicc  a  Con- 
cordance, a  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  English  Lexicon 
of  Bible  words,  and  a  Scriptural  Gazetteer,  and  is 
as  valuable  to  students  of  the  Holy  Word  as  an 
unabridged  dictionary  ia  to  the  general  reader." 

The  New  York  Observer :  ''  This  monumental 
work,  as  complete  and  perfect  as  could  be  desired, 
has  stood  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism." 

Christian  Standard,  Philadelphia:  ''Not  a 
mere  Concordance— it  is  that  and  a  great  deal  more 
...  it  is  a  wonder  how  a  student  can  possibly  do 
without  it." 


FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Clergyman's  Magazine:  '*It  is  thoroughly 
sound  and  trustworthy,  showing  accurate  scholar- 
ship and  unsparing  research." 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches  Magazine : 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  in  accuracy, 
comprehensiveness,  uniqueness  of  plan,  and  sub- 
stantial worth." 

Rock :  "  It  stands  alone  In  its  preeminence  as  a 
human  aid  to  study  of  the  Divine  Writers." 

Gazette :  "A  more  acceptable  volume  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Biblical  student,  of  even  mod- 
erate attainments,  could  scarcely  be  found." 


4to,  1,108  pp.  Price,  Cloth,  S5;  taitsheep,  $7.50;  half  morocco,  $9;  full  morocco,  $12.   With  the 
Denison  Patent  (thumbbole)  Reference  Index*  75  cents  extra :  either  binding.    Carriage  free 
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NEV    UGHT    ON  THE   OLD    BIBLE    STORIES 
DISCLOSING  UNTOLD  SPIRITUAL  TREASURES. 


=y 


^ 


CONCENTRATED  SPIRITIJAL  WISDOM  FOR  EVERY  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY. 


Parker  s  People's  Bible 

By  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D., 

Mlai8t»r  of  the    CHy    Temph,   Holbom,    Vladact,   London, 

I  HIS  valuable  library  is  at  once  a  guide  and  an  interpreter  to  the 
^  treasures  of  the  Bible.  It  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  spiritual 
beauty  and  significance  that  are  so  frequently  hidden  behind  the 
ambiguities  of  the  text.  It  is  a  work  arranged  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  ordinary  Bible  reader  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  students 
and  ministers.  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  Biblical  Commentary. 
Its  scope  is  broader  and  less  technical.  Neither  is  it  a  series  of 
sermons,  for  there  are  no  sermons,  as  such,  in  the  entire  work.  It  is 
simply  a  great  guide  to  the  Bible,  aiming  to  fortify  its  reader  with  the 
choicest  Biblical  wisdom.  As  a  distinctly  pastoral  exposition  it 
analyzes  and  applies  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
are  twenty-seven  substantially  bound  volumes  each  complete  in  itself. 

Thousands  of  Voluntary  Commendations,  Representing:  Nearly 
Every  Denomination  of  the  Church,  have  been  sent  us. 
Space  Precludes  Quoting:  more  than  the  following:,  jl  «^  «^  jl 

The  Episcopal  Recorder.  Philadelphia :  *'  Dr.  Parker's  work  in  these  volumes  is  full  of  concen- 
trated wisdom,  the  very  essence  of  intelligence,  philosophy,  wit,  and  common  sense.  No  stadent 
of  human  nature  can  fail  to  And  a  thousand  and  one  valuable  sentimenta  digested  in  this  book, 
to  which  he  can  give  his  approval,  and  from  which  he  may  quote,  and  find  a  spiritual  next  of  kin.''^ 


The  Churchman,  New  York:  "This  work 
will  prove  a  treasury  for  sermon  makers.'* 

The  Consrexatlonallst,  Boston:  ''There  are 
thousands  of  readers  who  after  perusing  these  vol- 
umes will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  more 
there  is  in  the  histories  of  Genesis  than  they  pre- 
viously expected.  New  glimpses  of  truth  will 
delight  them  in  every  section  of  the  work." 


The  Reformed  Church  Hessenger,  Phila- 
delphia: "Almost  every  sentence  in  this  great 
work  glows  with  intense  spiritual  light,  and  boms 
its  way  to  the  very  center  of  life." 

Observer,  N.Y.:  "It  mi^ht  almost  be  called  a  pic- 
torial Bible:  each  chapter  is  characterized  bv  vivid 
verbal  pictures,  prof useness  of  illustration,  literally 
orientalizing  the  orientalisms  of  the  Scriptures." 


The  Golden  Rule,  Boston  :  "  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  is  distinguished  immeasurably  by  a  distinct  and 
unapproached  gift  of  interpretation  which  opens  up  to  homiletTc  use  vast  sections  of  revelation  which 
have  hitherto  lain  unused.  ...  He  is  making  the  largest  contribution  to  homiletlc  stores  of  any  man  in 
his  generation.  ..." 

a7   Volumes.      EACH    VOLUME    COMPLETE    IN    ITSELF.     8vo.     Fine   English    Cloth. 

Price,    per    volume,    $1.50;     Carriage    Free. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEV  YORK. 
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Funds  of  Inspiration  and  Sug;g;estion  for  Live  Preachers* 


*    •    • 


SBB   BBLOW    WHAT 

Dr.  JOHN  HALL.  CHARLES  H.  SPURQBON. 

President  HcCOSH,  LONDON  TIME5. 

EDWARD  P.  IN0ER50LL.  D.D.  BDINBURQH    DAILY    REVIEW, 

And    Others    have  said   of    this  Treasure-house  of  Practical  RellffloD. 


Bertram^s  Homiletic  Encyclopedia 

By  Rev.  R*  A.  BERTRAM. 

A  Collection  of  5,000  Pithy  and  Pertinent  Extracts  from 
the  World's  Noblest  Scholars,  Bearing  Upon  Live  Topics 
of  Theology  and  Practical  Religion  and  Designed  to 
Furnish  the  Effective  Preacher  with  Material  Rich  in 
Power  and  Beauty.  It  is  also  a  Homiletic  Ck)mmentary 
Throwing  Light  on  more  than  4,000  Texts  of  Scripture, 


Each  Topic  is  Divided  Sermon-wise  Into  Heads.  Under  Each  Head  OopIoaB  Illastratlve 
Qnotations  are  given.  The  Entire  Book  is  one  Extended  Index.  Each  Subject  and  all  its 
Subdivisions  are  Capable  of  Quick  Reference.  There  is  a  Triple  Set  of  Indexes ;  An  Index 
of  Arrangements  with   all   Subdivisions;   An   Index  of  Subjects,  and  an  Index    of    Texts. 


**No   Book  of   Illustrations  Is  worthy  to  be 
Compared  with  lU"^ Literary  WorM,  London. 


READ    THIS    ENTHUSIASTIC   PRAtSB   PROM    EMINENT   CRITICS : 


k  COMPeNMUM  or  WISDOM. 

President  HcCosh :  ''If  any  thinking  man 
wishes  to  know  what  wise  and  ^ood  men  luive  to 
say  on  any  subiect  on  which  he  is  thinking,  let  him 
buy  and  keep  beside  him  this  book.'* 

FEATNCRS  FOR  SPKITUAL  ARROWS. 

Joseph  Cook :  ''  Admirable  in  plan,  practicable 
in  execution.  It  has  in  it  not  only  feathers  for 
spiritual  arrows,  but  arrow-shafts  and  arrow-heads 
in  great  numbers.'^ 

JUDICIOUS  CHONX  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

John  Hall,  D.D.:  ''It  does  not  pass  over  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought  of  our  own  time,  but 
it  uses  wisely  and  well  the  best  men  of  an  age 
when  religious  writers  were  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  less  divided  by  the  endless  varieties  of  out> 
side  literature.'* 

A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF. 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review :  "  Nothing  could 
be  more  serviceable  to  students.  .  .  .  Because  of 
its  wealth  of  suggestiveness  it  is  a  littie  hbrary 
in  itself." 


RICH  IN  SUCGCSTIVE  THOUGHT. 

R.  5.  Storrst  D.D.:  "It  appears  to  me  an 
immeasurably  rich  collection  of  instructive  and 
suggestive  thoughts.'* 

ITS  SNSPKAT10N  STRKLS  DCEP. 

Bishop  Coxe,  D.D.:  "Any  pastor  who/ by 
reading  U  for  fifteen  minutes,  could  not  find  a  sort 
of  inspiration  seizing  him  to  go  to  work  upon  his 
sermon  must  be  a  man  whom  the  Lord  never  made 
for  a  '  preacher '." 

A  VERY  VALUABLE  COMPHATION. 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon  :  "  A  very  valuable  com- 
pilation, such  as  It  nught  take  a  lifetime  for  a  man 
to  form  for  himself." 

SYSTEMATIC  COMPREHEJdSiyE,  AND  MTERESHNG. 

Edward  P.  Ingersoll,  D.D.:  "  It  is  svstematic, 
comprehensive,  and  profoundly  interesting.** 

IT  HAS  INFINITE  VARCTY. 

London  Times:  "  Has  Infinite  variety.  Admir- 
able indexes.  Useful  aids  to  all  religioos  writers 
and  preachers." 


Large  8vo,    892  pages,    SubMtantlal  Binding,    Clatb,  $3,50 ;  Sheep,  $5,00, 


FUNK  &  W AGNALLS  COMPANY^  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEV  YORK. 


President  WILLIAM  McKINLEY  says: 


Columbian  ^*  ^ 
Historical  Novels 


By  JOHN  R.  MUSICK 

ILLUSTRATED    BY 

F.  A.  CARTER. 


Twi>lvo  FniiciiuitltiK  Tnliii,  tfllliiE  In  a  CharniinR  and  Romantic  Mannvr  th» 
Narrative  ut  nur  Omntry'N  Di«eoyery  and  I>pvel<>|>inpnt  fntni  HIB  to  18M. 
WItb  Hverj'  Enmitial  Evfnt  and  P^rmnaKP  are  Inttmovi-n  Htories  nf  LovK, 
AilvDiitiin',  War,  an'l  Patriotiiini.  InKtvad  of  a  ntpiv  array  of  Facta  and 
iMlw,  tolrl  In  the  tbir<l  pcmin,  thi-  Cluuvcl^ni  tbeinBelrex  are  nude  to 
t«lt  till-  Huiiuii  AHpiratiunK,  Paniliinii.  and  AciiicveRKiits  Trhich  rouRtitiile  Our 
L^mntr^'H  VHrini  Hn-kKmuTid.  (hvr  .iOt)  Artistic  IlluHtratiunB  Cantribul«  to 
the  Vfviiliitw  n'itli  which    l^st   Hccum   are   Iruprint^ol   on   tbc   In  lamination. 


TWELVE    FASCINATING   STORIES. 


KON.  LEVI  P.  MORTON,  < 


E:  ASK^ofthcAinpriabUv 


' '  TliP  Coluinblin  Hie- 


A  LITERARY  PICTURE  OF  THE  PAST  IS "r^rSiTX 

cnjitivHtc  Ihe  Inleml.    It  li>  richly  cnlnrrd  with  tlie  bnmaii  uplratlonB.  arhli'vemenU,  (nil  pualoni 
Ihiiliiii  loIiTHiu™  »IUi  11.1-  raunU)!'*  pMlhinlDrj. 

THCIR    AIM    FULFILLED. 

TInOTMV  DWIOHT.  LL.D.,  P™l(liO' 


t 'Thi!  folnmht 
Tiillj-,'"' 


I  IIIku 


ELEGANT    WORKMANSHIP. 

e.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS.  D.D..  LL.D.,  Prcfirlcntof  Bronn 
.  .iltenJtr,  PnjiWeme,  R.  1, ;  "'I  Itntw  my  fMmlly  would  be  gnslli 
Inu-reitHl  uid  delllbMI  wllh  'Ttit-  Ccilginbiaii  falnluriDiil  N'orel*.- 


WITHOUT   A    PARALLEL. 

N.  J,  SMITH.  Pmtilriii  of  !(»■  I.  l>.  <l.  F,  l.il.raiy  AmckIi 
■■■    ■Inaloii,  D.  r.:  -liiihu-hnmiDnl.'inlilonclliiBuraUitllJlni 


A   SUMPTUOUS    UBRARY. 

no  paircs.  SIM  IllaetrsUoiiB,  including  fall-pnw  hllf-loiw 
1  krlchi-B.  and  Porlralu ;  IllBlorlcal  Indexes,  CbronoloKT, 
Eti'EiiiiIlT  prlnird  hikI  bniiii'l.      Price,  per  Ht.  datt, 


Funk  &  ■Wignalli  Co.,  Pubs.,  30  Laiayttle  Place,  N.  Y. 
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Books  of  Special  Aid    nsa    *»    *»    ^ 
To  the  1897  Sunday-school  Lessons 

The  Present  Season's  Course  of  Study  as  Outlined  in  the  International 
Lessons  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Life  and 
Character  of  Saint  Paul  is  taken  up  in  detail,  and  several  of  the  most 
important  Biblical  Miracles  are  treated.  Following  is  a  Selection  of  Books 
which  will  be  found  of  invaluable  aid  for  the  various  quarters  of  the  course. 


Select  Notes  on  the  International  Lessons  for  1897*    F.  N.  Peloubert,  D.D* 

An  invaluable  companion  to  the  quarterlyf  crammed  full  of  hints,  helps,  and  side- 
lights on  every  passage  comprehended  by  the  lessons.  250  eminent  authorities  are 
quoted.    Profusely  illustrated  with  maps,  tables,  etc.    8vo,  S44  pp.    Price  $1.25. 

Life  and  Works  of  St*  PauL     By  Dean  Farrar* 

**  We  think  that  few  will  deny  that  this  is  the  most  interesting  life  of  Paul  ever 
published.^' — The  CongregationcUist^  Boston.  In  two  volumes,  4to.  Vol.  I.,  96  pp. 
Vol.  II.,  100  pp.    Paper,  25  cents  each. 

The  Epic  of  SauL     By  Piof*  W.  C  WUkinsoiu 

An  epio  poem  whose  subject  i^  the  cai'eer  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  preceding  and  cul- 
minsong  in  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Octavo  Cloth,  g^t  top,  large  type, 
390  pp.     Price  $2.50. 

The  Epic  of  PauL    By  Prof.  W*  C  Vilkmson, 

An  epic  poem  detailing  the  life  of  St.  Paul  with  all  the  peculiar  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  poetic  diction.    (In  Press.) 

Miracles  of  Missions*    By  Arthur  T.  Pienon,  D.D. 

In  two  series.  Narrating  intensely  interesting  marvels  and  tales  of  heroism  upon 
the  world-wide  mission  field.  It  effectively  answers  skeptics,  and  proves  Chris- 
tianity by  records  of  marvelous  achievements.  First  Series.  12mo,  ife  pp.  Cloth, 
$1.00 ;  Paper,  85  cents.  Second  Series.  Illustrated.  12mo,  223  pp.  Price,  Cloth, 
$1.00 ;  Paper,  85  cents. 

Prayer  and  Its  Remarkable  Answers.    By  Win«  W.  Patton,  DJ>^  LUD. 

A  statement  of  important  and  intensely  interesting  facts  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason  and  revelation.    12mo,  45(5  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00.    Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Ten  G>mmandments  in  the  I9th  Century*   By  Rev*  F.  S.  Schcock. 

Striking  applications  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments  to  modem 
principles  of  civilization.    12mo,  Cloth,  large  clear  type.    Price,  $1.00. 

Parker's  People's  Bible*    By  Joseph  Pa^er,  DJ>. 

Shedding  new  light  on  Scripture  and  aiming  to  fortify  its  readers  with  the  Bible^s 
choicest  wisdom.    Vol.  XXIII.,  Acts  I.-XlL.  367  pp.;  Vol.  XXIV^  Acts  Xllf.- 
XIX.,  861  pp.;  Vol.  XXV.,  Acts  XX.-XXVIII.,  365  pp.    8vo,  Fine  English  Cloth. 
Price,  per  volume,  $1.50. 

G>inmentary  on  the  New  Testament*    By  H.  A.  W.  Meyer* 

Each  volume  complete  in  itself.  The  following  volumes  of  the  American  edition 
will  be  found  of  great  value  if  used  in  connection  with  the  1897  lessons. 

Vol.  TV.— Acte  of  ApoBtlee,  512  pp.,  edited  by 

WnxiAM  Orxiston,  D.D. 
Vol.  v.— Romans,  588  pp.,  edited  byTmoTHT 

DWIGHT,  D.D. 

Large  8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00  per  volume. 

Qarke^s  G>inmentary*    By  Adam  Chrkt,  LLD^  FJRS. 

Characterized  by  penetrating  insight  and  discriminating  judgment.  Each  volume 
complete  in  itself.    Price,  per  volume,  $3.00. 

Vol.  V.  —  Matthew  to  Romann  (inclnsiveX 
with  Commentary.  Editor's  Preface.  Pref- 
ace to  the  Books  of  the  volume.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Four  Goi^pels  and  Acta  of 
the  Apostles.  Ancient  Roman  Calendar, 
Explanatory,  etc. 


Vol.  VI.— I.-n.  Corinthians,  720  pp.,  edited  by 

Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D. 
Vol.  X.— James,  Peter,  John,  Jode,  885  pp., 

edited  by  Timothy  Dwiqut,  D.D. 


Vol.  VI.  —  Corinthians  to  Revelation  (inchi- 
slve),  with  Commentary.  IntroducUon,  Pref- 
atory Pages,  etc.  General  Index  to  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament.  A  Collection  of 
various  Readings  for  the  New  Testament, 
made  from  ancient  Greek  Manuscripts. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PubOshers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  NEV  YORK. 
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SOOHWED 


ilSotiJSIQUICKiy  MARRIED 

BAFOLIO  is  on«  of  tli*  1>eat  known  city  Inxotias  utd  «adi  tim«  * 
ckke  ia  uaed  an  hour  la  sATad.  On  floors,  t»bl««  and  paint*d  work  it 
Rcta  like  n  chann.  For  scouring  pota,  pans  ftitd  matals  it  hM  no 
squaL  If  Tonr  ■tOT«>koepar  doas  not  keep  it  you  ahonld  insist  upon 
Us  doing  so,  aa  it  always  givss  satisfaction  and  its  Immonse  sale  all 
ov«r  th«  Unitod  Statss  makes  it  an  almost  necessary  article  to  any 
wsll  supplied  store.  Everything  ahlnea  after  its  use,  and  even  tko 
n  delight  in  using  it  in  tkelr  attempts  to  help  around  the  lionM. 


A   VORK   FOR   EVERY   AMERICAN   HOME. 

Twelve  Illustrious  Americans 

Kefortnera   SerlcM. 
Edited   by  CARLOS  MARTYN. 


WENDE'.L  PHILLIPS,  The  Agitator. 

HORACE  SREELET,  The  Editor. 

URAHAM  LINCOLN,  Tbe  Emancipalor. 

WILLMM   E.  DOOOE.   Tbe  Christian  Mracbant. 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS.  The  CalorMi  Ontor. 

H.  S.  fi.  HOWE.  Tbe  PtalUDCbmplst. 

^^^^Pntkjmt-Blect  William  McKlnl«y  uyt  ot  ait  Serfetj^  "^The  <"">i_i< ,  °De,  of  ^llie_  hlgfaert 


JOHN  fl.  WHITTIEH.  Tbs  Poet  of  FnedooL 
MM.  LLOTD  GARRISON.  The  AboUttoolM. 
CHARLES  SUMNER.  Tbe  Scholar  tu  PollUci^ 
lOHH  BROWN  AMD  HIS  MEN,  With  a  PortnJIi. 
HENRT  WARD  BEECHER.  The  Shakupeua  of  Ctaa 


appealing  to  the  ctioiiiiMt 


patrlotiun  aid  hDmanllaxianlui)  o1 

FUNK  &  TAGNAIXS  0CA1PANY,  Pid)tii&ca»  X  Ubycttc  Phcc,  NEW  YORK. 


"To  Read   AddiiODS    Brat   Pupera   la   to   take    a   Leuon    la    Qood   Mannen  aa   wall 
aa    in     Qood    Literi 


Joseph  Addison  i 

"  Bora  to  Write.  Convtrsc.  aad  UvEwithEaae."     f 


A  Selection  of  His  Most  Cetebrated  Essays 

with  aD  iDtTodnctlon  bj  C.  T.  WncBasTKB, 
Pnif.  o/EaglUh  LiltratUTt  lit  Walefon  aOurtUg. 
BH>  C  O  M  T  E  M  T  S  H-fl 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Soelety.  Puhiom,  Ulnar  Morals 

Mt.  Speclatar  and  Hli  People         Literary  and  Critical  Tapica 


"Th«e  hace  bern  En<:)i«h  riBMio  for  more  than  a  ccnlurv :  and  Ihli  choice  aelectlon  of  aoma  of  bli 
evenlagi  'now  at  hand,"— tuMf ran  Oiwm-fr,'  Phliadeiphia. 

aotk,  laatefully  Bouad.    lima,  ITS  pp.    Witk  Porlralt.    Price,  75  CMU ;  pvat-frM. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAXT,  Pubushebs,  30  Lafayette  Plape,  NEW  TOEK. 


A  Voffc  Ideally  Airangcd  for  Every  Reader  of  Sfiafceipcage 
and  for  all  Students  and  Initnictof  In  EngKili  LtoattifC    J< 

Relics  Reader^s  Shakespeare 

By  Proiesor  DAVID  CHARLES  BELL, 

Author  of  "The  Theory  of  Elocution,"  "The  Modern  Speaker  aiul  Reader/* 

"The  ClaM-book  of  Poetry,"  etc. 


TVTITH  tho  Special  Aim  of  Adapting  Shokespeare^s  Works  to  the  Most  Desirable  Form 

VV    for  Highly  Effective  Reading,  they  have  been  Carefully  Condensed,  Ccmnected,  and 

Emphasized.    An  Edition  has  thus  been  Perfectetl  which  is  Particularly  Suitable  for  the 

Home  Circle,  Literary  Workersi  Higher  Schools  and  Colleges,  Dramatic  Clubs,  etc,  etc. 

A     SERIES    OP    THREE    VOLUMES,    THE     FIRST     OP     WHICH 
CONTAINS    THE     HISTORICAL    PLAYS.    ENGLISH    AND    ROMAN. 


VOLUME  11.— JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  AND  ONE  ROMANTIC   PLAY. 


Mere's  List. 

Chronology  of  Tragedies. 
Pericles. 
Macbeth. 


CONTENTS: 

Hamlet. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Cymbellne. 
Timon  of  Athens. 

ROHANTIC   PLAY -THE   TEHPEST. 


Othello, 
King  Lear. 

Troilus  and  Cresslda. 
Tltu5  Andronicus. 


An  Appeal  to  Voice  and  Ear. 

The  nbridjt^iiu'nte  in  thU  work  arc  intended 
to  facilitare  the  Art  of  lU'udlnc  Shakc<:|H>iire 
Aloud.  To  this  end  the  iiniforui  tirranf!(s 
iJient  has  )M*cn  tjnich  that  tlic  text  is  mode  to 
apI>eHl  to  the  Voict  and  Ear  rather  than  to 
the  Ky€  merely. 

Revteion  was  Necessary. 

It  hoc  Inn^  \i\x\\  eo]l^iderc<l  by  the  h^t  aa- 
thuriUi;8  tnateertain  oinii»Hiond  and  revisions 
of  objiT.tiuiiaMe  wordn  and  K:enert  would 
make  the  W\X  more  acceptable  for  family 
and  chitM  n-adiii^  without  detraetini;  from 
the  dit^tinctivi'iy  Shaketificarian  charui. 


Helpful,  Instructive  Introductions. 

Each  play  in  precwle<l  by  a  brief,  pointetl 
luirrarive,  ch'urly  outilnluK  the  imiN)rtant 
historical  and  literary  feaUiret*.  The  prin- 
cipal Brene«,  incidentM,  and  charactera  of 
the  nuiin  and  the  BtX'ondary  plota  are  con- 
uected  by  copious  elucidatory  remarks. 

Everywhere  Appropriate. 

The  Author'.-*  object  hat*  b<vn  to  produce  an 
edition  <if  ShakefiM'art;  which  shall  be  com* 
prt>heuHively  appropriate  — »»  valuable  for 
the  parlor  or  the  platform  an  for  the  study 
or  the  cht<4i«-room.  It  is  consecutive  an^ 
coinpreheniiive. 


COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER,  New  York :  ''  Mr.  Bell  is  splendidly  equipped 
for  the  delicate  tat^k  fif  fitting  Shakei»pcllre  for  certain  p|H;citlc  modern  nsi'S.  He 
hiiH  prtxluced  a  mo»>t  valuable  result.  Altho  ho  call:!  thin  a  reader V  Shakeitpeare, 
it  \s  a  book  that  every  cultivated  man  will  want  In  hl5  library,  and  every 
mother  will  desire  to  have  at  hand  for  tho  use  of  the  younir  people.** 


Professor  HIRAM  CARSON,  A.M..  LL.D.. 

Dtfit.  Entj.  W.^  ComeH  f'nir.:  *' 1  ani  deli{;hte<l 
with  it.  .'.  Ju^t  what  I  liavu  been  wanting  for 
the  last  two  yean*.  . 


»i 


Professor  GEO.   M.    HARSHALL.   Ph.B.. 

I^lff.  0/  K'iij.^  l'n'u\  of  I'rah:  *■.  .  .  Kmiuently 
BatiHfaet-orv.  .  .  .  AlnuHt  all  tearhen*  of  literature 
have  felt  their  uevd  of  euch  a  work.  .  .  ." 


Jioumi  4m  liurkratM,  nandaonm  Corer  J>rttifft»,  i'Jtnn,  ahnut  1,4*10  pp.. 
Vol.  J.,  49H  pp.;  Voi.  Ml.,  47 1  pp.;  f'ol.  HI.,  in  Prenn.    J*rire  $t,iiO  iter  vol.,  poat* free. 
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